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Vol. I 

India in 1921 -22 


Internal Politics 



The Royal Message 


1 .my sympathy in all that passes in your lives is unabating. 

.Throughout the civilised world the foundations of social 

order have been tested by war and change.has been 

called to face new and special problems of her own.. . . 

That ..you will bring those problems to an issue worthy of 

your historic past and of happiness for your future, that all disquietings 
will vanish in well-ordered progress, is my earnest wish and my con- * 
fident belief. Your anxieties and your rejoicings are my own. In all 
that may touch your happiness, in all that gives you hope and pro- 
m >tes your welfare I feel with you in the spirit of sympathy. 


FROM THE ROYAL MESSAGE MEAD OUT BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES , BOMBAY , NOV. 17th. 1021 










H. R. H. The Duke’s Appeal 


“Since 1 landed I have felt around me b : tterness and estrange 
meat between those who have been and should be friends. TE 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India 
1 know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King 

Emperor at the terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab . 

. misunderstanding usually means mistakes on eithe 

side. 1 appeal to you all—British and Indian—to bur; 

* 

along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings o 
the past) to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hand 
and work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day. 


FROM THE INAUGURAL SPEECH IN OPENING 
THE NEW COUNCIL A T DELHI, JAN. 1021 
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Chronicle of Events 
1921-22 



January 1921. 

Chief Event*.—Inauguration of the Reformed Legislative Coun 
oils by H. R. H the Duke of Connaught—Bengal & Punjab Student 
upheaval—Messrs. Nehru, Das, Jayakar, Praksam and other leaders’ 
renunciation for the N-C-0—Extensive Agrarian outbreak in U. P. 

1st. All-India Congress Committee ut Nagpur appointed Work¬ 
ing Committee of 9 members and 3 general secretaries with 
the President, Mr. Vijiaraghavacbariar, as Chairman, to carry 
out the N-C-0 programme; Mr. Bomanji donated Rs. 10,000 
p. m. till Swaraj was attained ; Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj donated 
Rs 1 lac for supporting lawyers who suspend practice. 

2nd. Bishop of Lucknow, in a sermon on the occasion of the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Reformed Govts, in India, 
said “it was not easy for an Englishman to regard men of a 
darker complexion as his equals, socially or intellectually ; it was 
not easy for an Englishman to serve under an Indian as his 
superior officer.” 

3rd. New constitution under the Reform Act formally 
inaugurated in all Provinces at head-quarters, new Governors, 
Executive Councillors and Ministers took oath and charge 
of office. 

Unrest amongst Burma Univ. students who refused to join 
Colleges on re-opening after X’mas recess—wanted abolition 
of Preliminary Year University Course which was being forced 
upon them by the Govt., and nationalisation of Education. 

5th. Afghan Mission (Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Prior, Genl. 
Muspratt, NawabSir Mir Shan Sbab, Mr. Cheson, Col. Ross, 
I. M. S. & Capt. Hanna) crossed Afghan frontier en-route to 
Kabul, to negotiate treaty of Peace with Afghanistan, (p. 214) 
6th. Outbreak of agrarian trouble in Rai Bareili—3000 Kisan 
peasants of Forsatguoj assembled in protest against the arrest 
of 3 of their leaders for organising Kisan (peasant) movement 
against oppressions of their landlords, and were fired upon by 
the Police—killed seven and wounded many—disturbances 
continued for several days, every day mob fired upon by police 
and hundreds of Kisans marched off to prison. Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the N-C*0 leader, who went to settle disputes was 
ordered by Magistrate to leave station, (p. lb6), 

1(a) 
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7th. Mr. N. M. Josbi of the Servant of India declined C. I. E* 
as its possession was incompatable with the ideal of renuncia¬ 
tion and poverty of bis society. 

8th. Punjab Council.—First session of the new Reformed Legis¬ 
lative Council opened by Governor Sir Edward Maclagan. 

South India Non-Brahman Conference, 4th session, opened 
at Madras, Rai Saheb M. Y. Naidu presiding—continued 
on next day. Resolutions passed among others condemning 
N C O, and the Govt, on the Punjab wrongs. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, Secy. Imp. Indian Citizenship Assoc : 
forwarded resolution of the Assoc : to Govt of India urging 
creation of a separate portfolio to be held by an Indian 
Member for dealing with quostions relating to Indians abroad. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar of Poona Bar suspended practice in 
pursuance of N-C-0 and devoted himself to Congress work. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer in England lend an attack by Torios of 
Govt, policy in India calling for drastic repression. 

9th Lord Reading appointed Viceroy—High Tory circles 
in England led by Morning Post and Telegraph condemned the 
appointment and besmirched the name of Lord Reading by 
reopening the Marconi scandal. 

N-C-0 procession, Madras, proclaiming boycott of Duke. 
Delhi Piece Goods Merchants Association stopped import 
of Manchester goods for six months. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught landed in Madras 
(see page 81), come on a special mission from the King- 
Emperor to inaugurate the new Reformed Councils. Hartal 
in town. 

Afghan Durbar formally received British Mission. 

12th. Extensive Student’s strike in Calcutta (see p 145). 

H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Madras 
Legislative Council (see p. 88). 

14th. Repression started at Almora to stop the peasant 
outcry against forced labour in Simla and other hills. 

15th. Lala Lajpat Rai domanded nationalisation of D. A. Y. 
college (p. 151)—Lahore students appealed to leave college.' 
16th. Calcutta Student upheaval—Sir A. Choudhury while 
addressing students in the University institute against the 
strike was shouted down—meeting turned into a N-C-0 meet¬ 
ing on the suddou appearance of Mr. B. C, Pal on the scene. 
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17th. Calcutta students' strike gathering strength ; out of 620 
B. L. Examinees only 150 sat ; picketing at gate of examination 
hall by strikers barring passage lying Hat on the pavement. 
19th. Mr. C. R. Das, the leading Calcutta Barrister, sus¬ 
pended practice and gave bis life and property up to the 
non-co-oporation movement. Animated scenes in Calcutta 
on his phenomenal sacrifice, (p. 149). 

Addressing a large meeting of Calcutta students, the 
Rev. C. F. Andrews advocated ‘independence, complete and 
perfect, for India as against the soul-sapping White Supremacy.” 
20th. Calcutta nou-co operators under Messrs Das, B. Cha- 
kravarty, Abul Kalam Azad and others issued a N-C-0 scheme 
for village organisation e. g. night schools, village banks, 
co-operative stores, etc. 

Bombay Corporation resolve to present address to the 
Duke in the name of the people inspite of N-CO opposition. 
21st. Bengal Muslim Assoc, under M. Emamuddin started 
anti-N-C-0 campaign. 

Before the Railway Committee Sir P. Thyagaraya Chetti 
gave sensational evidence at Madias exposing how the Indian 
Railways gave preference to British merchants over Indians. 
He supported the popular demand of State management of 
Railways. 

22nd. The Reformed U. P. Legislative Council opened at 
Lucknow, Governor Sir H. Butler in a strong address said 
that the enemies of the Reforms—meaning Indian enemies— 
wanted the expulsion of Western Civilisation and reversion 
to the unsettled times before British advent ; his Govt, would 
quell the forces of disorder. 

Marwari Trades Assoc., Calcutta, passed resolution against 
profiteering of Indian Millowners of Bombay. 

23rd. Punjab Govt, with the approval of Govt, of India 
declared Jullunder Dist. a proclaimed area. 

Bombay mass mooting under M. M. Chotani appealed to 
people to boycott Duke’s visit to Bombay and condemned the 
Corporation’s decision to present the address. 

Madras Labour meeting to relieve distress of mill-hands 
locked out by Buckingham Mill for last 3 months and to pro¬ 
test against unjust methods pursued by capitalists backed by 
officials to break up the labourers’ unions. 

24th. Labour Studont upheaval (see p. 152). 
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Annual General meeting of the European Association 
at Calcutta with Mr. Morgan in the chair ; in his presidential 
address, he wanted Europeans to be prepared for the coming 
struggle with Indiana ; and Lt-Col. Fraser moved a resolution 
demanding Govt, to penalise non-co operation and take drastic 
action (see p 138 Appendix). 

Second Annual Session of the Associated European 
Chambers of Commerce held at Royal-Exchange, Calcutta, 
12 European Chambers of India being represented and also 
many high European officials. Governor Ronaldshay presided 
and delivered a long discourse on the relation of capital and 
labour and expressed satisfaction that in the last International 
Labour Conference at Washington India was fortunate in 
having Sir Alexandar Murray, president of the Bengal Cham¬ 
ber, nominated by the Indian Govt., as the spokesman of 
Indian Labour !!! 

28th. H.R.H. the Duke arrived at Calcutta (see p. 91) amidst 
complete hartal in the Indian quarter. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta addressed several meet¬ 
ings on the Duke’s boycott and on collections of the Tilak 
Swaraj fund.—14 vakils of Guntur suspended practice. 

30th. Patna Congress Committee considered a subcom¬ 
mittee report on looting at Mariha and Loharipattia by a mob 
helped by police constables and chowkiders at the connivance 
of the Sub-Inspector. 

Punjab Students’ Conference hold at Gujranwala attend¬ 
ed by 2000 Punjab student delegates, presided over by Dr. 
Kitchlow—passed resolutions endorsing N-C O programme— 
Lila Lajpat Rai addressed and congratulated them for their 
patriotic work—D. A. V. College closed for a fortnight. 

31st. Srli. session of the Science Congress opened by the 
Governor Lord Ronaldshay at Calcutta began its sittings with 
Sir. R N. Mukherji as president. 

Congress Working Committee met at Calcutta from 31st 
Jauuary to 4th February and passed long string of resolutions 
on constructive N-C-0 work. 



February 1921 

Chief Event*—H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught inaugurates 
the Princes Chamber, the Council of State and the Legislativs 
Assembly, Delhi—Collapse of the Students’ non-co-operation move 
ment—Sittings of the new Reformed Legislative Councils. 

1st. M. Gandhi addressed his famous letter to the Duke 
explaining non-co-operation and emphasising that "we desire 
to live in terms of friendship with Englishmen, but that 
friendship must be the friendship of equals, both in theory 
and in practice.”—No response from Duke. 

Prinoe of Wales unveiled the Indian Soldiers' Memorial 
erected at Brighton, England, in honour of Iudians slain during 
the War. Lord Mayor sent sympathetic message to India for 
her services in the War. 

Bengal Council formally opened by the Duke (see p. 91) 
2nd. Mr. Srinivasa Sastry at Bombay attempted to speak 
against N-C-O. at a meeting but was mobbed by students 
and other non-co operators. 

3rd. New Reformed Indian Legislative Houses—tbe Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly—formally brought into 
existence at Delhi—members took the oath of allegiance. 

4th. M- Gandhi opened the first National College in Calcutta 
in a spacious four storied building at Wellington Square. 

5th. Informal meeting of Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi to settle agenda of work. 

All India Railway-men’s Conference held at Bombay for 
3 days with Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad as president, (see 
appendix). 

6th. Repression in Malabar started by Magistrate Mr. Thomas 
forbidding N-C-0 meetings in Calicut. 

M. Gandhi formally opened National College at Patna. 
7th. New B. & O. Reformed Council inaugurated by Lord 
Sinha, tbe Governor, at Patna in the new Council Hall. (p. 135) 
H. R. H, The Duke of Connaught arrived at Delhi in State. 
Official address of welcome was presented on behalf of the 
Municipality, the people standing off—hartal in town. 

First sAssinn of Rcm/ol flnnnp.il bAlrl—Motion to reduce 
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8th, Duke inaugurated at Delhi the new Chamber of Princes 
attended by almost all the Indian Priuces and their suite. A 
Royal Proclamation was also read out to the assembly, (p. 97) 
Annual meeting of U. P. Kishan Sabha under Pt. Motilal 
Nehru held at Allahabad—7000 Kishaus attended. 

9th. The Duke inaugurated the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi under Royal Warrant. 

Bengal Council—Private motion for reduction of number 
of Ministers lost by official Majority. 

Punjab Govt, passed orders .on Lala Lajpat Rai prohibit* 
ing him from entering or remaining in the N. W. Frontier 
Province. 

Meeting of Delhi citizens under Dr. Ansari condemned 
the new Reformed Legislatures as unrepresentative in charac¬ 
ter and asked the public to boycott and non-co-operate. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke laid the foundation stone of the 
All India War Memorial at Delhi. 

11th. Bengal Council—keen debate on the question of the 
Minister’s salaries—all resolutions proposing a reduction were 
defeated. 

14th. Council of State first met at Delhi—Hon. Mr. Sastri’s 
resolution on repeal of Repressive laws carried after an 
animated discussion. 

Madras Council first session opened by Governor with 
a long speech detailing work contemplated. 

, U. P. Council first meeting—animated debate over a 
loyalty’ resolution amended by the strictures of the Indepen¬ 
dents condemning the repressive policy of the Govt, in Rai 
Bareilly. 

15th. Indian Legislative Assembly met at Delhi—animated 
debate on Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ motion on Punjab 
tragedy which passed except the clause on punishment of the 
guilty Punjab officials. 

B & 0. Council first meeting at Patna—resolution express¬ 
ing satisfaction at Lord Sinha’s appointment as Governor passed, 
Madras Council—Govt, defeated over Mr. P. SivaRao’s 
tcH. 00 regar( ^ n £ settlement operations by 76 to 17 votes. 
16th. Repression in Calicut—Messrs. Yakub Hassan, Govitid 
Menon and N-U-0 loaders arrested and sentenced for 6 months 
for disobeying executive order of Magistrate Mr. Thomas not 
to hold a mooting—groat agitation in Malabar. 
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In the Council of State, Delhi, Lala Sukhbir Singh’s resolu¬ 
tion for helping indigenous medicine wa9 defeated by 32 to 11. 

U. P. Council passed after amendment Mr. Zafar 
Hussain’s resolution exempting members of Council from 
taking out licenses under Arms Act. 

17th. Mr. Hassan Ali’s resolution that one fourth of I. C. S. 
posts in each province bo kept for P. C. S men was carried 
against Government in the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, by 
69 to 32 votes. 

Sir Shivaswami Iyer’s resolution on the Esher report 
demanding that its proposals be not acted upon and that the 
Army in India should be entirely under control of Government 
of India was passed after being whittled down by Govern¬ 
ment amendments. 

18th. Madras Council—animated debate on motion for 
adjournment on repression in Malabar ending in the imprison¬ 
ment of Mr. Yakub Hassan—Sir Thiagaraya supported repres¬ 
sion even more strongly than Govt, members. 

19th. Mass meeting of 70,000 at Bombay under the auspices 
of Khilafat league ventilated Kbilafat grievances and Govern¬ 
ment repression—congratulated Mr. Yakub Hassan imprisoned 
in Calicut and resolved to boycott the Duke. 

New Bombay Council first met for taking oath of allegi¬ 
ance preparatory to formal opening by the Duke on 23rd. 

Bengal Moderates under Sir Surendranath met at Dal- 
housie Institute, Calcutta, to form Reforms Associations all 
over the province to combat N-C-0 and to do propaganda work. 

M. Gandhi at Gujranwala, at a huge mass meeting,' 
referred.to repression in Kerala and imprisonment of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan, and asked all to non-co-operate—he also 
strongly condemned the popular habit of hooting out eminent 
leaders such as Sastri, Sir Surendranath and others. 

Repression in U. P.—At Fatehpur Babu Bans Gopal, 
a Vakil, arrested for N-C-0 activity—Magistrate prohibited 
protest meetings. 

20th. The horrible Nankana massacre in the Punjab in which 
150 Akali Sikhs were butchered and burnt (p. 158) 

21st. Duke arrived at Bombay in State—Corporation pre¬ 
sented address—popular meetings held advocating boycott of 
official functions. 
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Bengal Council—Budget introduced. 

U. P. Council—resolutions to reduce salary of Ministers 
lost after a heated debate. 

Calcutta student 6trike ended—60% returned. 

22nd. Dr. Cholkar, Vice-president Nagpur Municipality, 
arrested for preaching against liquor traffic—order served on 
Dr. Paranipye not to ‘annoy’ and obstruct liquor traffic. 

Legislative Assembly, Delhi, passed resolution for a com¬ 
mission to examine and report on the repeal of the Indian 
Press Act 1910. 

23rd. India in the Houses of Commons and Lords—important 
interpellations on Indian Army and Exchange on this and 
following day. Viscount Curzon’s query how a convicted 
rebel, like Lala Harkishen Lai, could become a Minister was 
stopped by Mr. Speaker who thought it undesirable to raise 
such questions. Joint permanent Committee of 11 Lords 
and Commoners proposed to be formed to advise and report 
Parliament on Indian Affairs. 

Riot at Nagpur over picketing of liquor shops and on 
Dr. Cholkar’s arrest—Mob broke up liquor shops and was 
fired upon by Police—whole town in hartal—next day public 
meetings etc. gagged under S. 144. Cr. P.C. 

Calicut Municipal council protested against the Malabar 
repression—its Chairman Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon resigned 
in protest. 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’ motion in Council of State 
demanding full fiscal autonomy for India passed with Govern¬ 
ment amendment : “subject to Govt, of India Act.” 

The Duke inaugurated the Bombay Council (see p. 125) 
24th. Punjab Council—Budget presented. 

Bombay Council—Budget presented showing a deficit 
of a crore. 

27th. Madras city and province went on Hartal as a mark 
of indignation against Govt, for its repressive policy at 
Calicut and the imprisonment of Messrs. Yakub Hasan, 
Gopal Menon and party. 

28th. Close of the Duke’s Tour—Duke left India from 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay—His farewell message. 

Bihar Council—resolutions on reduction of Ministers’ 
salaries defeated after 4 hours' debate. 



March 1921 

Chief Events Budget session of the Reformed Councils—Bud¬ 
gets under the new rules presented—proposals for fresh taxations— 
Bengal Provincial Conference—Nagpur police fire—Rajshahi Jail 
outbreak—All India Congress Committee at Bezwada laying down 
immediate work. 

1st. Imperial Legislative Assembly ; Financial Statement 
presented by Mr. Hailey, the Finance Member—last years’ 
budget deficit 12 crorea ; next taxation proposed 20 crores. 

Bengal Legislative council :—Budget debate. 

2nd. Sikh mass meeting at Calcutta expressed sorrow and 
indignation at the Nankana Sabib tragedy. 

Tbo Indian Legislature : Debate on the prohibition of 
export of Indian cattle ; Mr. T. Rangachari’s resolution to 
increase the rate of interest on securities from three and three 
half per cent to 6% was lost. 

Rai J. N. Mazumdar’s resolution re equality of status and 
allowances of members of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature was carried. 

Mr. C. R. Das ordered by the Dt. Magistrate Mymensingh 
under section 144 Cr. P. Code not to enter the town ; this 
led to complete hartal, shops and markets being closed. 
The order was subsequently cancelled. 

3rd. In the Council of State the Hon. Mr. Sastri moved for 
an amendment of the Cr. P. Code and other enactments so 
as to secure safeguards against suppression of riots and un¬ 
lawful assemblies by free use of fire arms. 

4th. In the C. P. Council a resolution for stopping the 
Govt.’s Hill exodus was passed. 

5th. In the Delhi Legislative Assembly Mr. M. Yamin Khan's 
resolution asking for a Commission of 3 Assembly and 2 Council 
of State members and 2 Officials to investigate into the 
grievances of tbo people leading to non-co-operation was put 
to tbe vote and lost. 

M. Gandhi addressed the Sikhs at Lahore in connection 
with the Nankana tragedy and characterised the action of the 
Mahant and his party as a second edition of Dyerism. 

2 
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Public meeting at Bombay undor Mr. Ji^nah passed 
resolution protesting against the Press Act. 

Strike of police constables at Patna due to dissatisfaction 
with pay and allowances. 

Madras Council : Financial Statement for 1921—22 presen¬ 
ted by the Finance Member. 

7th. Budget debate in the Legislative assembly. Mr. Ch. 
Sababuddin’s resolution to appoint a Committee consisting of 
some Assembly members to consider and report on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Esher Committeo was carried. 

8th. At Calcutta presiding at a meeting in connection 
with the School of Chemical Technology Sir. A. Choudhuri 
advised youngmen not to take to the spinning wheel with 
women and to throw away all they had learnt but to use 
their mental and physical resources for their own advance¬ 
ment and the benefit of their country. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Sirdar Jogindra Singh 
moved resolution recommending the release of prisoners 
detained without trial and also of those imprisoned by the 
Martial Law Courts in the Pnniab in 1919 ; failing such releaso 
the motion recommended that they should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving their innocence in regular courts ; this was 
withdrawn on Sir W. Vincent undertaking to consider in¬ 
dividual cases if such were brought to his notice. 

9th. In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Bburgri’s resolution 
for the separation of executive and judicial functions was 
withdrawn after discussion ; Sirdar'Jogindra Singh’s resolution 
on the export of food grains carried. 

At Sjltanpur Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru served with notice 
under S. 144 Cr. P. Code and ordered to leave the place. 

Madras Council-. Budget debate. 

10th. Report of Indian Gaols Committee published at Delhi. 

11th. In the Punjab Legislative Council Lt. Sirdar Raghubir 
Singh asked questions on the Nankana Sahib tragedy and 
its after effects. 

12th. In the U. P. Council Pt. H. N. Kunzru’s resolution 
to take disciplinary action against those who were guilty of 
firing at Mmishigung, Rae Bareli Dt., was lost. 
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14th. In the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, Mr. Sesbagiri 
Iyer’s resolution that the provision of Rs 5,64,500 for building 
a Council Chamber for the Legislative Assembly at Simla be 
omitted, was keenly debated and lost resulting in 21 voting 
for and 67 against it. 

At a meeting of Officials and Non-officials at the Patna 
Secretariat, H. H. the Maharaja of Darbhanga protested 
against the repressive measures of Govt, and appealed for 
co operation. He pointed out that the unrest was due td 
economic causes and suggested as remedy the introduction of 
charka and handloom, establishment of panchayets, and advo¬ 
cating temperance. 

15th. European Non-Official members of the Council of State 
and Legislative Assembly wired to Lord Ampthill protesting 
against the Emergency Committee formed by the Sydenham 
gang in London who are wont to distort the situation in India 
as serving no useful purposo and calculated to oxasperate 
public opinion and prejudice the effect of harmonious working 
of the Reforms in India, l'o this Lord Ampthill cabled in 
reply : “mind your own business.” 

U. P. Government issued communique stating that the 
N C-0 movement was revolutionary and anarchical and that 
it was the duty of all servants of the Crown to counteract it ; 
that the Govt, encouraged all officials to participate in political 
movements when actively opposing N-C-O. 

16th. In the Punjab Council Mr. M. Shah Nawaz’s resolu¬ 
tion recommending Government to extend amnesty to Martial 
Law convicts of the Punjab undergoing imprisonment was 
rejected after a keen debate. Raja Narendra Nath’s resolu¬ 
tion recommending Govt, to appoint a Committee to consider 
what class of persons who suffered during the Martial Law 
regime should be compensated and what compensation 
should be paid, was accepted in an amended form. 

17th. In the Bengal Council a motion for the reduction of 
police grant was carried by a non-official majority. 

At the Bombay Council the motion for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the possibility of effecting 
retrenchment in all departments was carried. 

18th. In the Legislative Assembly, Rai Sahib Luksbmi 
Narayan Lai moved for the retention of the old postal rates 
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there were several amendments and after a long discussion 

the motion to retain the quarter-anna po*t card was carried. 

19th. In tho Punjab Council Mr. Mohurrum Ali Chisti’s 
resolution recommending to H. E the Governor-General in 
Council to arrange a Round Table Conference for securing 
co-operation between the Govt, and the people was carried. 

In the B & 0 Council a resolution recommending that 
Dt. Officers shound refrain from the policy of repression 
against N-C-0 was withdrawn after discussion. 

At the Legislative Assembly the Finance Bill was passed. 

At Lucknow, H. E. the Governor laid the foundation 
stone of the Lucknow University. 

20th. Riot at Rae Bareli In which the police were forced to 
take refuge till reinforcements arrived ; rioters armed with 
spears and the ring leaders wore captured with some difficulty. 

Tho Sikh Gurdwara Committee, Amritsar, resolved to take 
to passive resistance in the event of the Govt, not releasing 
those Sikhs who were arrested in connection with the 
Gurudwara Reform movement. 

24th, Rajshahi jail outbreak ; 669 convicts broke out and 
escaped. They were subsequently overtaken by the police 
who fired when the convicts refused 1o surrender, n few were 
killed ; also some innocent coolies, who were fired upon on 
the mistaken belief that they were convicts ;—sensation in the 
district prevailed owing to police action which gave rise to 
a panic amongst the innocent villagers. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly Sir W. Vincent laid 
down tho policy of the Govt, with reference to N-C-0 and 
its alleged evils and talked of tho necessity of taking repressive 
measures to put it down. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. liaza Ali moved a 
resolution recommending the conveyance to His Majesty’s 
Govt, of the considered opinion of the House that any 
attempt in England to place obstacles in the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the Reform Act was calculated to endanger the new 
regime ; this received a very poor support. 

At a N-C-0 meeting in Nagpur the people burnt their 
foreign caps ; this was the beginning of the trouble which 
ended in riots and police fire. 
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25th. Bengal Provincial Conference at Barisal ; Mr. B. C. 
Pal, the President, emphasised the necessity of compromise 
with Great Britain ; there was also the need for the amend¬ 
ment of the Govt, of India Act ; he condemned the tendency 
to ignore what English education and British administration 
had done for India This was the beginning of the split which 
later on led Mr. Pal to go over to the side of Anglo-India and 
seek service there. 

26th. All India Vakils’ Conference at Allahabad held under 
the presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. 

27th. Mob riot at Nagpur ; liquor shops looted aud their 
contents burnt; police arrested 30 men. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference concluded at Barisal; 
a number of resolutions on a variety of subjects were passed ; 
Mr, B. C. Pal, the President, was frequently interrupted in his 
speech for laying down his views against the Congress. 

28th. Nagpur European Magistrate with an armed police 
opened fire on mob who, it was alleged, attacked the police. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
movod resolutions on the Esher Committee recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the purpose of the army in India and its 
organisation ; the second resolution urged that the Indian 
army should not be used outside India except in cases of 
grave emergency ; the other resolutions dealt with the admis¬ 
sion of Indians to the commissioned rank, the necessity for 
an Indian Sandhurst, etc. The resolutions were carried. 

30th. C. P. Govt. Press Communique issued mi the Nagpur 
mob riot laying the blame on N-C-O. 

31st. At ihe Lahore Municipality Major Ferrnr, the presi¬ 
dent, informed the Committee that the ground on which 
the Lawrence Statue stands belonged to the Govt and that the 
Municipality had no hands in the matter. This was in reply to 
a resolution of the Committeo that the statuo should be removed 
as it bore an inscription which greatly humiliated Indians. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bezwada 
decided that inspite of increasing repressive measures it was 
not time yet to call for civil disobedience ( see page 161 ) 
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Chief Events :—The change of Viceroyalty—The Erode Khilafat 
Conference—Reforms and Congress conferences— Anti-N-C O cam¬ 
paign started by Govt, in U. P. — Mulshi Peta Satyagraha Campaign— 
Nagpur riots—Ottapalam Police outrage—Malegaon riots. 

2nd. Arrival at Bombay of the Rt. Hon’ble Earl of 
Reading, and his assumption of the Viceroyalty of India. 
Lord Chelmsford sailed for England. Viceroy uttered bis 
first pronouncement of “Justice” in reply to on address 
presented by the Bombay Municipality (see p. 178). 

Majlas-ul-Ulema Conference at Erode commenced and 
continued for the next two days ; attended by the Ali Brothers, 
Maulana Abul Ralam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 5000 
Ulemas and visitors. Tbe All-India Jamiat-ul-Ulema's resolu¬ 
tion was reaffirmed. It was at this conference that Mr. 
Mahomed Ali made his famous speech on the Afghan Invasion 
which led to the Afghan bogey being started (see p. 207). 

4th. Hon. Mr. Raza Ali issued appeal to M. Gandhi to 
suspend N-C-0 to enable tbe new Viceroy to see and judge 
things for himself. 

5th. Lala Lajpat Rai at Bombay delivered a lecture on the 
present situation in which he charged tbe Moderates as guilty 
of ‘high treason’ for tbeir supporting the Bureaucracy. 

6th. Satyagraha Day ; hartal was observed at Lucknow, 
Lahore, Agra, Nagpur, Karachi and many other places. 

U. P. Govt, addressed a circular to the Commissioners 
dealing with the N-C-0 movement and encouraged officials 
to declare themselves, with the full approval of the Govt., 
against this movement. They were authorised to oppose it 
openly and by every legitimate means in their power and 
to organise and lead the Moderates with the express object 
of defeating the N-C 0 movement. 

7th. Lala Lajpat Rai addressing a workmen’s meeting at 
Bombay urged them to join the Congress ; he said that unless 
Swarajya was obtained their lot would not improve. 

8th. Before a mass meeting in Madras presided over by Mr* 
C. Rajagopalachariar and attended by Congress leaders, M* 
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Gandhi delivered an important, address on the Bezwnda 
resolution (see p. 171). 

In the Punjab Council Hon. Mi. Fazl-i Hossain presented 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Sikh Gurndwara 
and Shrines Bill ; four Sikh members added minutes of 
dissent ; the consideration of the bill as amended by the 
committoe was postponed. 

9th. Bengal Reforms Conference at Calcutta under the presi¬ 
dency of Hou. P. C. Mitter who spoke admiringly of the 
constructive side of N-C-0 ; Sir S. N. Bannerjee denounced 
it and moved a resolution that India's goal was the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj within the Empire. 

At the Hindu Conference at Hardwar Pt. Din Dayal, 
tho President, pra'sed the N-C O movement and said that 
Swarajya was the only remedy for the various ailments of India. 
10th. Huge N-C-0 meetings at Bombay under Mr. Gandhi. 

At a meeting of tho Madras Mahajan Sabha under the 
presidency of Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, Mr. Chakkari’s 
resolution that, the “Mahajan Sabha do accept the creed of 
the Congress as adopted at the Nagpur Session” was put and 
after hot discussion carried by a large majority. 

11th. At a N-C O meeting at Calcutta Mr. C. R. Das address¬ 
ing students explained w hat was Swaraj and asked them to 
boycott schools and colleges. 

13th. Jallianwala Bagh anniversary ; national mourning day 
and hartal observed at Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, Madras, 
Nagpur, Lucknow, Lahore, Agra, Karachi aDd other places. 

At a N-C-0 meeting in Lucknow, Moulana Fakhir 
condemned the present system of education and the distribu¬ 
tion of justice in courts ; boycott resolutions passed. 

14th. In reply to Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion to suspend the 
N-C-0 campaign in order to give Lord Reading a chance to 
study the Indian problem, M. Gandhi said that there was 
nothing in the atmosphere to prevent such study ; that 
whatever disturbance there might be were fomented by the 
authorities by their unholy activities. 

15th. Mr. C. R. Das opened the National Medical Institute 
in the Forbes Mansions at Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on the motion of Mr. 
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C. R. Das resolved that Municipalities, Dt. & Local Boards and 
Union Committees should not lie boycotted at that stage. 

16th. Successful passive resistance at Mulshi Peta, Poona, 
where the Tata <fc Co were to erect a dam in the rivers 
Nira-Mula and for this Govt, under the Land Acquisition 
Act had to acquire the neighbouring villages ; the farmers of 
the villages refused to be turned out of their laud and resorted 
to Salyagrnha or passive resistance (see p. 187). 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjea, the Vice-Chancellor, deplored the 
political excitement and revolt against educational institutions; 
he hoped with the co operation of the senators to promote the 
good name and reputation of the University. 

18th. The Satyagrahi farmers at Mulshi Peta continued to 
obstruct the work of the dam of the Tata & Co ; on the inter¬ 
vention of Mr. Kelkar of Poona a compromise was effected 
with the result that the Satyagrabis returned to tbeir homes on 
being promised that the work will be suspended for 6 months. 

19th. Annual meeting of the Bombay Millowner'a Association 
under the presidency of Mr. Rahimtulla Currimbhoy ; in his 
address he referred to the demands of labour, tbe Lancashire 
agitation against the raising of the Indian import duty and 
the question of Imperial preference ; Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
urged the necessity of taking steps to increase the output 
of Indian Mills in order to cope with tbe increased demand. 
20th. Sirdar Pratap Singh, Editor of tbe 4kali, arrested at 
Lahore under Sec. 124 A, 1. P. C. 

Punjab Govt, press communique declared the Districts of 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikhupura to be proclaimed areas 
under the Seditious Meetings Act for a further period of six 
months from the date on which a previous similar declaration 
ceased to operate. 

21st. Judgment delivered in the Nagpur Liquor Riot case ; 
out of 11 persons, six acquitted and five sentenced to R. I. 
22nd. Mr. J. B. Petit of Bombay announced the formation 
of a new political party colled the “Indian progressive 
Federation —H. H. the Aga Khan consented to lead the 
party for three years after his return to India. 

23rd First Kerala Provincial Conference under the pre- 
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sidency of Mr. T. Prokasara ; fracas between the Police and 
the non co operators (see p. 184). 

Secretary of the IT. P. Congress Committee submitted a 
report on tlie progress of N-C-0 movement in the U. P. to the 
General Secretary of All India Congress Committee. 

At the Lahore Municipal elections non-co-operators cap¬ 
tured majority of seats by defeating the old conservative 
councillors. 

24th. The first Reform Conference at Calicut assembled 
under the presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant ; Dew an Bahadur 
M. Krishnan Nair delivered a speech on behalf of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee attacking N-C O. Resolutions passed supporting 
the Reforms and condemning N-C-O. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naldu addressed a large meeting of ladies 
in Bombay on “Women and National work”, in the course 
of which she emphasised the part which women must play 
in the work of Swaraj. Women resolved to discard the shame 
of foreign cloth and take to spinning and to hand-woven cloth. 
25th. Murderous Mob outbreak at Malegaon, Nasik 
district, endihg in serious loss of life and property (see p. 190) 
Mob outbreak at Giridih, Sontha] Perghanas due to a 
police Sub-Inspector firing on the crowd (see p. 192) 

Atf Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to inaugurate an 
Anti Revolutionary League, but it ended in an uprorions 
meeting of non-co operators under the lead of Mr. Shaukat Ali. 
26th. Mahatma Gandhi at Karachi interviewed deputations 
of students and Khilafatists ; he addressed a public meeting 
where he condemned disorderly behaviour in meetings and 
the holding of unauthorised hartals ; in addressing the non- 
co operating Municipal Councillors he urged nationalisation 
oi education and added that since it meant teaching of Hindi 
and the running of spinning wheels, no financial difficulties 
would be experienced by refusing Govt, grants. 

A new organisation called “The League of Peace and 
Order "formed under official inspiration at Lucknow to combat 
the N-C-0 movement, ; Mr. A. P. Sen was elected president. 
30lh. Punjab Provincial Conference bold at Rawalpindi under 
the presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan (see p. 194). 


2(a) 
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Assam Coolie Exodus—Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur— 
Hartal and strike at Chittagong and Chandpur—The Afghan '‘bogey” 
started by supporters of Govt.—Gandhi-Reading interview—Amritsar 
Gurdwara movement—The Ali Brothers’ Apology Episode. 

2nd. Madras Govt, issued a communique revising the Govt. 
Servants Conduct Rules whereby Government servants previ¬ 
ously debarred from joining politics, new were empowered to 
attend N C-0 meetings and combat the N-C-0 movement. 

3rd. At Karachi Swami Govindananda was sentenced to 5 
years’ transportation for life on charge of sedition. 

All India Shia Conference at Lucknow under H. H. 
Mohd. Rahim of Bombay passed resolution to send deputation 
to enquire into affairs at Najaf—the holy Moslem shrine of 
which was reported to be bombarded by the Allies. 

4th. Complete hartal at Chittagong as a protest against the 
notice served on ten leaders prohibiting meetings and proces¬ 
sions ; in the afternoon, at the request of the Collector, matters 
were settled whereby prohibitory orders were withdrawn and 
the hartal was declared at an end. 

5th. Bombay Govt, issued a communique on the Shikarpur 
disturbances of 19th April when a mob attacked the meeting 
of a Sabha which had declined to refuse Govt, grants, 
causing damages and injuring several persons ; armed police was 
requisitioned who drove away the mob and arrested six men. 

At a meeting of the Gurudwara Prabandbak Committee, 
Amritsar, under the presidency of S. Sundar Singh Ramgharia, 
resolution was passed declaring that in view of the hostility 
of the officials towards the Gurudwara movement, the Sikhs 
should resort to passive resistance to protect their rights. 

The Ahmedabad Municipality passed a resolution that 
the sale of spirituous liquor, whether country or foreign, should 
be immediately stopped within the municipal limits of the city. 

In reply to allegations of conspiracy with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, Moulana Mahomed Ali in a Press note completely 
denied any such activities on his part and challenged the Govt. 
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and Mr. Montagu to publish authoritatively whatever they 
had against him. 

6th, The first Maharashtra Conference under the new 
Congress Constitution based on linguistic basis assembled 
at Bassein, Bombay Presy. under Dr. S. B. Munji of Nagpur. 
7th. Pt. Arjun Lai Sethi, the N-C*0. leader of Seoni, was 
sentenced to 12 months R. I. for national work. 

In reply to the Simla Municipal Committee welcome 
address, H. E. Lord Reading condemned violence committed by 
the people disregarding M. Gandhi’s advise to abstain from it. 

8th. Khilafat and N-C 0. meetings prohibited at Calicut and 
the leaders served with notice under (section 144 Cr. P. C. 
prohibiting such meetings. 

9th. Mr. V. W. Joshi of Akola, a non-co-oporator, was 
sentenced to 41 months R. 1. under section 124 A, I. P. C. 
10th. Meeting of theWorking Committee of the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee at Allahabad ; various resolutions were passed- 
The Council of the Deccan Sabha adopted the report 
of its Sub-Committee on the Indian Press Act of 1910 ; the 
Report demanded the repeal of the Act. 

11th. The Afghan bogey—The Pioneer & the header of 
Allahabad roundly challenged Mr. Mahomed Ali to say definitely 
whether directly or indirectly he was not in communication 
with the Amir on the subject of invasion J in reply Mr. Mahomed 
Ali emphatically denied the charge. 

Allahabad Dt. Conference under the presidency of M. 
Mahomed Ali was largely attended by Congressmen from all 
over India ; all speakers referred to rumours of the impending 
arrest of leaders and added that they were not afraid of it. 

At a meeting of the Amritsar Central Gurudwara Com¬ 
mittee question of passive resistance was discussed and a 
programme was drawn up to consolidate all the forces of 
the panth. 

13th. Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at 
Palghat under the Presidency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

The Gandhi-Reading interview at Simla (see p. 22.3) 
held on this and the following days. 

14th. Non-Brahman Political Conference at Belgaum under 
the presidency of Mr. Jagdco Rao Bh*u Saheb Pawar, who 
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spoke on the difficulties of non-Brahmans in improving tbeir lot 
and called Mr. Gandhi the apostle of polished barbarism. The 
Conference supported the Reforms and condemned the N C O. 

15th. Large meetings held at the Idgnh, Simla, on this and 
following days where Messrs Gandhi and Lai pat. Rai delivered 
speeches touching on the interview with Lord Reading 
(see p. 223) and made collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
20th. Govt of India issued communique to remove misconcep¬ 
tions that had arisen in the public mind as regards Sir Henry 
Dobb’s mission to Kabul, but nothing particular about the 
work done by the mission was published. 

Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur. (see p. 193) 
21st. Hartabat Chandpur due to Gurkha outrage continu 
ed for several days together; all shops were closed, schools 
emptied, courts boycotted and the servants of officials, 
especially Europeans, loft and no food was sold to them. 

23rd. Hartal at Chittagong on account of the Gurkba outrage 
on coolies at Chandpur—continued for days. 

25th. The A. B. Railway union mot a Chittagong and after 
a prolonged sitting declared a general sympathetic strike to 
last till the cooly repatriation was justly setted by the Govt. 

Mass meetings were held at Chittagong when universal 
sympathy was held out to the stranded coolies of Chandpur 
and collections wore made to help them. 

26th. In a communique H. E. the Governor of Bengal express¬ 
ed the opinion that he could not properly undertake from public 
funds the repatriation of the coolies from Chandpur on the 
principle that in cases of labour disputes the attitude of the 
Govt, should be one oi neutrality. Latter on Bebar Govt, 
undertook to repatriate the coollies from Asansol but the 
Bengal Govt, remained firm. 

Mr. C. R. Das and Mrs. Das at Jalpaiguri making house 
to house collections for the coolies and Tilak Swaraj fund — 
about Rs. 15,000 collected. 

27th. Sardar Sardul singh, Secretary, Sikh Gurudwara and 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee arrested at Lahore 
under Sections 124—A & 153— A, I, P. C. 

Huge N-0 0 meeting at Jarianwalla, Punjab, under Lala 
Lajpat Rai, for tbe Tilak Swaraya Fund collections. 
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East Bengal Steamer Service stopped owing to sympathetic 
strike of the men making common cause with the Ry. strikers 
for the repatriation of the Assam Coolies.—Extensive strike 
over East Bengal ; at Dacca, Naraingunj, Goalonda, ect. all 
work-men down tools in sympathy with the coolies. Courts 
and Schools closed. 

28th. Ladies’ meeting at Chittagong—ornaments freely pulled 
out and given over for supporting the strikers and the coolies. 
29th. Sir Henry Wheeler visited Chandpur, and made inves¬ 
tigations on the Gurkha outrage on the coolies and affairs at 
Chandpur generally. 

At Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal Labour 
Federation, Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered lecture in connection 
with the Cooly exodus at Chandpur and strongly inveighed 
against the Govt, for their inhuman actions and refusal to 
repatriate (see p. 201-4). 

At a Meeting at Dinajpur Mr. C. R. Das criticised in 
strong terms a letter of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore against 
non-co-operation ; he said it did not befit the post to criticise 
the N C-0 movement by keeping away from the seat of the 
movement. 

Public apology offered by the Ali Brothers for certain 
of their speeches which bad a tendency to incite to violence 
under instructions of M. Gandhi (see p. 225). 

Gurkha soldiers brought over to Chittagong in view of 
the hartal and strike. Great commotion in town as another 
outrage as at Chandpur was anticipated. Strike spread to all 
sections of people at Chittagong including lawyers and 
school-boys. 

30th Govt, of India in a press comranni qne intimated sus¬ 
pension of criminal proceedings against the Ali Brothers in 
view of the publication of their expression of regret and 
promise for the future. 

Lord Reading made an important pronouncement on his 
Govt’s policy at the Simla Chelmsford Club (see p. 227). 

3lst. Gu.jrat Political Conference at Bioacb under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. V, J. Patel who urged everybody to work for 
Swaraj by cleaning their souls of the blot of untouchability 
and promoting temperance, encouraging spinning wheel and 
collecting money for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 
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Chief Events.—Deadlock in East Bengal for the Railway and 
Steamer strikes—All-India collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund— 
N-C-0 anti-drink campaign at Nagpur—All-India repression by Dist. 
Magistrates issuing orders under S. 144 and sending non-co-operators 
to jail on police report. 

1st. Prof. Rajkrisbna Bose, a N-C-0 worker, sent to jail on 
police report of a speech at Cuttack and on his refusing to 
give security—large public meeting held at Cuttack in protest. 
2nd. Gujrat Provincial Kbilafat Conference at Broach under 
the presidency of Moulana Mahomed Ali. (see p. 234). 

3rd. Major Ferrer, Dt. Magistrate, Lahore, served notice on 
the Secretary, City Congress Committee, prohibiting the hold¬ 
ing of a private Committee meeting for members only. 

At the seconds day’s proceedings of Broach Khilafat 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi moved a resolution expressing 
indignation at the “cruel treatment” meted out to the 
Khilafat workers in the N. W. Fr. Provinces. 

5th. At a public meeting at Muzaffarpur for inaugurating 
the Tirhoot Liberal League, a resolution was passed that 
there was no necessity for organising the proposed league, 
Congress organisation being sufficient to ventilate the public 
grievances. 

In a public meeting the citizens of Jubbulpore passed 
resolution requesting Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders con¬ 
cerned to disclose the whole affair of the Simla interview 
in detail to the public. 

7th. Govt, of Bengal issued tbeWheeler report on the Cband- 
pur Cooly outrage ; it was a white-washing report and condoned 
the use of force on the Coolies, maintained the Govt’s partisan 
spirit against labour <& N-C-O, and threw all the blame on the 
non-co-operators. 

The A. B. Ry. Authorities gave the strikers an ultima¬ 
tum and admitted new recruits replacing the old staff whole¬ 
sale ; but the new recruits bad to fly away because markets 
were closed against (hem and menials refusod to serve them. 
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8th. The Maharashtra Congress Sub Committee issued its 
report on the Malogaon riots. 

12th. Pundit Makhan Lai Chaturvedy, Editor of Karmvir, 
arrested at Jubbulpure under Section 124—A, I. P. C. He was 
garlanded, worshipped and taken in a huge procession by the 
people to the police station. 

14th. The Revd, H. P. Walsh, Bishop of Assam, issued 
a report on the administration and arrangements in cooly 
camps and hospitals opened for them at Chandpur in which 
he spoke very highly on the good work of volunteers. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay under 
the presidency of Gandhi ; resolutions were passed authorising 
the Provincial Congress Committees to spend the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund for furthering the cause of N-C-0 ; other 
resolutions oji the duty of N-C 0 lawyers and what Indians 
should do concerning Angora were also passed. 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee were welcomed by the citizens of Ghat- 
kopar, Bombay who presented the Mahatma with a cheque for 
Rs. 40,000 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

At a meeting in Bombay the standing Committee 
of tho All India Trade Union Congress passed resolution 
that, one anna per head should be levied from all the affiliated 
unions for funds to carry on the work of the Congress and 
the resolution was passed appealing to all members of the 
Committee to stand by nomination to any office or to any 
Council made by the Trades Union Congress. 

16th. Serious riot between Hindus and Mahomedans at 
Chintamoni in Kolar Dt ; police opened fire to disperse crowd. 
19th. Belgaon Dt. Khilafat Conference passed resolution 
declaring that they would have to declare an Indian republio 
in consultation with the Congress, if Great Britain directly or 
through tho Greeks, openly or secretly, fought the Turkish 
Govt, of Angora. 

20th. Lai a La j pat Rai debarred from entering Kapurthala 
State for the Tilak Swaraj Fund collection. 

23rd. At Simla, H. E. the Viceroy received and replied to 
an address by a deputation of 33 representatives of the 
Abmadiya community of Mahomedans ; the deputation 
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emphasised that the Ahmadiya community was started with 
the object of launching a compaign against the foolish, un- 
lsla-mic and unpeaceful doctrines about Jehad among the 
Moslems. 

At tho Poona Deccan' Sabha meeting, the Hon. Mr. 
Paraujpye, Education Minister, dwelt on some of the schemes 
for the educational advancement of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Pathak, a non co-operator pleader of Bhandara, was 
sentenced to 1 year R. 1. for refusing to give security. 

The C. P. Khilafat Committee at, Nagpur passed a 
vote of confidence on the Ali Brothers and urged the Central 
Khilafat Committee to adopt nil stages of N-C-0 programme 
including civil disobedience at once. 

The Khoreal Shooting Case—a Mr. Reocl, manager of 
Khoreal Tea Estate, was charged with grievous hurt by a 
revolver to a Cooly, the father of a girl whom, it was alleged, 
he wanted for his lust ; tho case was tried at the High Court 
Sessions with an European Jury where the accused was 
acquitted. The case created a sensation. 

25th. Ulema Conference at Patna under the presidency of 
Moulana Abul Kalam Azad to organise Moslems. 

26th. Govt, of India issued communique on the formation 
of a committee to visit Fiji and enquire about the conditions 
of Indians there in view of the supply of coolie labour. 

Rev. Norman Bennett, Chaplain, Lucknow, invited mem¬ 
bers of all-India Congress Com. to a garden party to be held 
next month. 

M. Hakim Sayeedur arrested at Cal. for Khilafat work. 
27th. The Nagpur Municipality passed a resolution for the 
stoppage of all kinds of liquor whether foreign or country from 
the municipal area, in order to promote abstinence and to 
improve the economic condition of the peoolo. 

28th. Dr. M. R. Cbolkar, the prominent N C-O. leader 
of Nagpur who was prosecuted for sedition was discharged by 
the City Magistrate for want of proof and evidence. 

Babu Basanta K. Majumdar arrested at Goalondo for hie 
work in connection with the Ry. and Steamer Strike. 

29th. Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveissour, Secy. Sikh League, 
transported for 5 yrs. on sedition charge for his work in connec¬ 
tion with the Gurdwara. 



July 1921 

Chief Event :—Tilak Swaraj Fund over-subscribed one crore— 
Riot at Dharwar—Karachi Khilafat Conference—All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay—Hjge bonfire of foreign clothes at 
Bombay — 

1st. Tilak Swaraj Fund came up to about One Crore 

and five Lakhs ol rupeos. 

University of Dacca came formally into existence. 

Police at Dharwar opened fire on a riotous crowd before 
a liquor shop whore there was picketing. 

4th. Lucknow Liberal League passed resolution expressing 
indignation at the Govt, of Bengal’s callous and indifferent 
treatment of the question of the Assam coolie exodus. 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council 
opened under the Presidency of Nawab Sir Shamsul Huda. 
5th. Serious disturbances at Aligarh between the people 
and the Police in connection with the conviction of a political 
prisoner. Several killed and wounded. 

6th. Tbana District Local Boards met to consider the Anti- 
Drink campaign resolution which authorised the Municipalities 
and Local Boards in India to picket and close liquor shops 
within their respective area. 

7th. The U. P. Liberal Association presented an address to 
the Viceroy at Simla, (see p. 25G) 

8th. All India Khilafat Conference at Karachi—Maulana 
Mahomed Ali presided, (see Page 236) 

Madras Labour strike. H. E. the Governor met the labour 
leaders and fixed responsibility on them for any recrudes¬ 
cence of iucendiarism or recurrence of rioting or any other 
disturbance arising from the strike. He attacked the non-co- 
operators and opined that the strike had been engineered 
mainly from political motive. 

9th. The Tamil Districts Non-Brahmani Conference opened 
at Tinnovelly presided over by Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 

3 
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12th. Bombay Municipal Corporation voted a loyal address 
of welcome to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, there being only 
two dissentient Non-co-operators. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews proceeded to Simla to assist Mr. S. 
E. Stokes with regard to the question of forced labour in the 
Simla Hills. 

Calcutta Corporation decided to present an address of 
welcome to the Prince. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy at Simla received and replied to 
an address presented by the Marwari Association of Calcutta 
on matters connected with Indian trade. 

The Dharwar District Conference at its meeting on this 
and next day passed resolutions condemning the high-handed¬ 
ness of local officials in the shooting affair and demanded an 
independent commission of enquiry (see under 1st.) 

15th. Madras Provincial Congress Committee (old) meeting 
at Madras. Beginning of a split. 

16th. The Government of India replied to the Chairman, 
Delhi Piece Goods Association, that the Governor-Goneral in 
Council, while fully realising tha injury to India’s trade by the 
continuance of tho disputes over imported goods, considered 
that Govt, intervention was not likely to expedite matters. 
17th. Mr. Yakub Hussain released from jail at Coimba¬ 
tore, on giving an undertaking that ho would not go to 
Malabar. 

First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Trichinopoly. Split accentuated between Mr, C. Ra- 
jagopalachari’s party and Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar’s party. 

18th. B & 0. Leg. Council commenced at Patna under Mr. 
S, Sinha, President. 


19th. Roport of the Indian Press Act Committee was 
published at Simla (see p. 433). 


The Lahore Municipality passed resolution condemning 
the Legislative Assembly debate which attempted to whitewash 
the Martial Law administration and officials in the Punjab. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, recently appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India to advise on the development 
of cotton trade and industry in India, met in Bombay on 
tins and on three following days. 
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20th. Mahatma Gandhi arrived in Poona to open various 
memorials on the first anniversary of the death of Mr. Tilak. 
The Municipality presented him with an address printed on 
Khadi. He unveiled a bust of Mr. Tilak. Mr. Kelkar, in 
thanking him, referred to “several unpractical details 1 ' in the 
N. C. 0. programme, which, he said, Mr. Tilak would have 
got amended. 

21st. The Repressive Laws Committee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Sapru commenced its sittings at Simla. 

The Madras District Congress Committee had the follow¬ 
ing resolutions passed at a public meeting:— 

“This public meeting of the citizens of Madras severely 
condemns the arbitrary and unjust orders of extemment 
passed by H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad against Messrs. 
Paisley, Bisvanath and others, and by H. H. the Raja of 
Pudukotta against Mr. S. Saty&murthi.” 

22nd. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, as President of the Western 
India National Liberal Association, wired to Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State protesting against the proposed increments 
in emoluments of All-India Services as inferred from recont 
replies of the Secretary of State in Parliament. 

23rd. Lahore Municipal Committee passed resolution con¬ 
demning the retention of the Seditious Meetings Act. 

24th. In an interview with a Press Representative Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore reiterated that he had never spoken 
against non-co-operation and said that he was in full accord 
with the spirit of non co operation and was entirely with 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Disturbance at Mabiari (near Sind, Hyderabad) owing 
to clash between local Khilafatists and Aman Sabha. 

25th. The Report of the Indian Railway Police Committee 
dealing with questions of railway police, its personnel and 
organization, handling and guarding of goods, protection of 
passengers, pilgrim traffic etc, published. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Editor, Independent, was ordered 
to furnish a personal bond and two sureties of ten thousand 
rupees each ; in default, one year’s imprisonment. Surety 
not being given, he was sent to jail. 

Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay under 
Sir N. Chandravarkar, President. 
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26th. The Ministry of Self Government, Govt, of Bengal, 
issued a circular to all municipalities protesting against 
hartals and penalising licensees. 

Lahore City Congress Committee under L. Dnni Chand 
urged boycott of foreign cloth. 

27th. In Bombay Legislative Council, Rao Saheb Desai’s 
resolusion re women suffrage was hotly discussed. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Maharao of Cutch were 
presented with the Freedom of the City of London. 

28th. Mr. Girdharilal, Secretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial 
Fund, published accounts up to 30th June 1921. 

All-India Congress Committee met in Bombay and 
adopted resolutions to boycott foreign cloth, to abstain from 
official rejoicings during Prince of Wales’s visit, and postponing 
civil disobedience till after the completion of work of Swadeshi. 
29th. Monster meeting at the Chowpatby Sands, Bombay, on 
boycott of foreign cloth. Mr. Mahomed A)i announced burning 
of foreign cloth in the Juma Masjid. 

An "Agreed Summary” of the Gandbi-Reading interview 
published by the Govt, of India (see page 229) 

31st. Mr. Gandhi lectured at the Parsi Sabha in Bombay 
on Swadeshi. 

At Bombay huge bonfire of foreign clotb worth millions 
of rupees was lighted by Mahatma Gandhi (see page 249) 

The Editor, Printer & Publisher of the "Pratap” were 
convicted in the libel case by the Magistrate Rac Bareilly to 
3 months simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 



August 1921 

Chief Events Death anniversary of Mr. B. G. Tilak—U. P. 
Liberal Conference meeting at Lucknow—Meeting of the Working 
Committee of the AIMndia Congress Committee at Patna—Beginning 
of Moplah rebellion—Sheriffs meeting Fiasco at Calcutta—The Muni¬ 
tions Case Scandal and the prostitution of Justice. 

1st. The first anniversary of the death of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
Enthusiastic celebrations and burning of foreign cloth in 
several places (see page 251) 

Unveiling of a portrait of Mr. Tilak in the hall of the 
Municipal Council of Rajahmundry which had passed resolu¬ 
tions on 30th July ondorsing N. C. O. resolutions. 

Madras Legislative Council passed resolution, after oppo¬ 
sition by the Government, to reduce the number of Executive 
Councillors fixed for Madras from four to three at the earliest 
opportunity. 

2nd. Central Khilafat Committee meeting under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Parsi Rajkiya Sabha was bold at Bombay, M. 
Gandhi presiding. Resolutions were passed condemning 
Greek atrocities in Asia Minor and a purse for Rs. 5,300 was 
given by the Parsi Sabha to the Khilafat Committee. 

Desabhakta Venkatappaiya, President, Andhra Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, who, together with some 
other public workers of Guntur, had been arrested on the 
30th July, was discharged ; Magistrate saying that his state¬ 
ment was substantially true and the Desabhakta always main¬ 
tained peace. The Desabhakta said : “If you believe my 
statement, then believe also my follow-prisoners equally 
innocent and discharge them.” The other accused were also 
released in the evening. 

Bombay Council passed a resolution on the motion of 
of Mr. Gholapi representing depressed classes, amended by Dr, 
Batliwalla, to the effect that in order to bring education within 
tho reach of all classes, free and compulsory primary education 
should bo the aim of the Government’s educational policy to be 
realised as early as possible. 
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3rd. The Madras Govt, appointed a committee to report on 
labour disturbances in Perambur, etc., since 29th June 1921. 

Bombay Council at the instance of Du wan Bahadur 
Godbole decided to appoint a committee to consider and 
report in all their aspects upon the question of the drink and 
drug traffic, and their total prohibition. This was done. 

5th. Madras Legislative Council unanimously passed tbe follow¬ 
ing resolution moved by Mr. O. Thanikachallam Chettiar :— 

‘‘That this Council recommends to the Government that a standing 
order be )8‘ued to every officer or body of officers authorized to 
appointments to the public services to give preference to candidates from 
the Non-Brahman communities (including therein Christians, Nlahom- 
medans and members of the depressed classes) until a proportion of at 
least 66 per cent amongst officers carrying a salary of Us. 100 per mensem 
and upwards and a proportion of 75 per cent amongst officers carrying 
a salary of less than Ks. 100 are reached, within a period of seven years 
from this date, so long as such candidates possess the minimum qnalifica- 
tions prescribed by the rules relating to appointments to the public 
services, although such candidates may be less qualified than Brahman 
candidates-" 

Munitions Fraud Case withdrawn—scandalous state¬ 
ment in court by the Advocate-General which led to a serious 
agitation ending in Sir Thomas Holland’s resignation from 
the Govt, of India, (see p. 259) 

6th. Madras Council passed a resolution of welcome to the 
Prince. 

Mr. Gandhi at Aligarh with Mr. Mahomed Ali, visited 
the latter’s National University, delivered a lecture at the 
Jumma Mosque ; said that the riots of 5th July were the 
ugliest blot on the foroheud of Non-cooperation. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali touching upon the question of Afghan bogey 
denied to have ever declared that Afghans were a fit nation 
to come and rule India. 

U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana who demanded 
punishments for the Punjab offenders, equal treatment of 
Indians in the Colonies and proper settlement of Khilafat as 
pre-conditions to peace, (see page 256) 

7th. Lala Lajpat Rai visited Poona on his return journey 
from Karnatak; an address was presented on behalf of th© 
Sarvajanika Sabha, Poona. 
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8th. Pandit Mailan Mohan Malavjya lectured at Poona 
advocating Swadeshi and Charka. 

Mahatma Gandhi along with Mr. Mahomed Ali visited 
Lucknow, Cawnpur, Moradabad etc. to preach on Swadeshi 
and khaddar. —The Lucknow Municipal Board’s resolution 
to present an address to M. Gandhi was negatived by tho 
President’s casting vote. - 

12th. The Indian Parliamentary Committee including repre¬ 
sentatives of many groups gave a dinner in honour of Mrs. 
Besant at the H. of C. on the eve of her departure for India. 
13th. The following message was sent by the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India :— 

“The Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association views 
with alarm and strongly resents the agitation of European Bettlers of 
Kenya Colony with the object of forcing -the hands of Government to 
assign inferior status to Hiitish Indians in the Colony ami emphatically 
urge the Secretary of State for India to impress upon the Imperial 
Government the necessity of inaugurating forthwith the policy of strictly 
adhering to the principle ?of assigning to British Indians a status in no 
way inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects." 

The following message was Sent by tbe Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association to the President, Indian National 
Congress, Nairobi 

“The Council hereby assure their brethren in East Africa in general 
and Kenya in particular of their whole-hearted sympathy and earnest 
resolve to support them in every constitutional way to obtain practical 
recognition of their claims to equality in that part of the Empire ” 

The conferment of a P. C. on Mr. V. S. S. Sastri was 
announced in India. 

15th. The Kerala patriots, Messrs. K. Gopal Motion, Madlm- 
van Nair and Mohideen Koya were released from Cannanore 
Jail on the completion of imprisonment for six months. 

In the Commons at question time Mr. Lloyd George announ 
ced that the Maharao of Cutch, Mr. Sastri and Sir W. Meyer 
would represent India at the forthcoming meetings of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee met at Patna and passed resolutions on collecting 
foreign cloth, to prevent its use, and on work for production 
and supply of Khaddar. Mr. Gandhi was asked to draw up a 
statement of India’s foreign policy. 
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At Calcutta Dr. Rnbindra Nath Tagoro delivered a 
a lecture on National education, in the course of which ho 
said that it was due to no external cause that the West now 
occupied a principal place in modern world. She had achieved 
that eminence because she had realised some great truth in 
her mind and carried it out in action. 

The Lahore Municipal Committee protested against the 
proposed visit of the Prince and declined to accord a wolcome. 
17th. Pandit M, M. Malaviya lectured in Bombay on the 
necessity of securing changes in the central constitution of 
the Government of India. 

The Calcutta Corporation, after discussing tho draft of 
the Address of Welcome to be presented to the Prince of 
Wales, decided to omit all reference to tho Reforms. 

18th. At a luncheon given to the Afghan and Palestine 
delegations at the Savoy Hotel, London, Mr. Chottani declared 
that he and his colleaguos of the Kbilafat Deputation are 
returning to India completely disappointed. 

19th. Mr. Montagu, speaking to a deputation of Lancashire 
cotton industry and trade, said that it was useless to talk 
derisively of the smallness of the Indian electorate. He was 
perfectly confident that the wider tho electorate, the more 
protectionist would the Legislative Assembly be, and declared 
that to retrace the step of giving India fiscal independence, 
besides being fatal to the interests of the Empire, would be 
fatal to Lancashire trade, because the resultant ill-will between 
India and Lancashire would be likely to jeopardise mutual 
trade for many years. Ho felt that there was a prospect of 
settlement if he could only persuade Lancashire that India 
must be approached on the question like Australia and Canada. 
Mr. Montagu suggested that the deputation should appeal not 
to the Imperial Government, but to the Government of India 
and the Fiscal Commission appointed by the Govt, of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi in Assam on N-C-0 campaign. 

20th. Beginning of Moplah Rebellion at Tiruvangadi, 
Malabar (see page 264). 

21st. A huge meeting at Lahore, presided ovor by Lala 
Lnjpat Rai, passed the following resolution :— 

“This mass meeting views with grave apprehension and alarm the 
actual famine conditions prevailing in the Punjab due to sudden 
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abnormal rise in the price of food grains in spite of recent abundant rains, 
and condemns the callous attitude of the Government in neglecting its 
duty to take all necessary steps to meet the situation.” 

24th. Sheriff’s meeting in Calcutta under Governor Ronaldshay 
to concert measures for welcoming the Prince of Wales was 
broken up by Non co operators (see page 252) 

26th. At a meeting of the Lucknow Medical Association, Dr. 
It. H. fandon presiding, resolutions were passed protesting 
against the decision of the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom in not recognising Indian medical degrees 
on false grounds of inefficiency but really on racial grounds 
and urging the Government of India lo establish at an early 
date a General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
in India. 

Government of India Ordinance issued for proclamation of 
Martial Law in the disturbed parts of Malabar. 

27th. The 27th Session of Madras Prov. Conference opened at 
Tinijore under the presidency of Janab Yakub Hassan ; for his 
presidential address, bo was subsequently sent to jail for 2 yr?. 
28th. The Madras Provincial (Political) Conference at Tan- 
jore passed resolutions doploring the Moplah oulbreak and 
deputing some members to visit Malabar to help in relieving 
the situation there, declaring boycott of Prince of Wales, 
advocating the boycott of foreign cloth, supporting anti drink 
campaign, suggesting the stoppage of emigration, and recom¬ 
mending the abolition of untouch&oility of Panchamas. 

29th. Under the auspices of the National Home Rule 
League, the Bombay Provincial Reforms Conference opened 
in Bombay, Mrs. Annie Besant presiding. 

Mr, W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson arrived in Bombay, on 
his anti-drink campaign tour in India. 

30th. Labour disturbances in Bombay mill areas. Lawlessness 

( continued and spread in Madras. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Mehtab Singh, M. L. C., Public 
Prosecutor and Deputy President of the Punjab Legislative 
'"Council, resigned his official posts on the ground that the 
VShiromani Gurdwara Committee passed a resolution that Sikh 
^ members of Council should resign their seats as a protest 
against the policy of coercion and repression by Government 
in regard to the Gurdwara movement, 

3(a) 
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Chief Event*.— Moplah rebellion and military operations in 
Malabar—Arrest of the All Brothers, Dr. Kitchlew and other Moslem 
leaders—M. Gandhi adopted the loin cloth—the "great Karachi trial. 

1st. H. E. Lord Willingdon made a statement in the Madras 
Legislative Council r? disturbances in Malabar and labour 
troubles in Perambur and other mill areas. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kosava Pillai and Mr. V. N. Tewari of 
the Servants of India Society appointed members of the Indian 
Deputation to visit British Guiana to examine the scheme of 
Indian colonization of the Government of that Colony. 

Campaign for boycotting foreign cloth and picketing of 
foreign cloth-shops began at Barabazar, Calcutta, causing 
practically a deadlock in business for the next three weeks. 
2nd. Resolutions were discussed in the Madras Legislative 
Council re a University for the Andhras, reservation of seats 
in Colleges for Non Bialimana students, arid Government help 
to schools teaching the Vedas to Non Brahmanas. 

Sir T. Holland’s resignation from the Viceroy’s Council on 
account of the munitions case scandal was accepted. 

3rd. The Viceroy delivered a speech re the political situation 
before the Indian Legislature. 

5th. Bengal Council—Resolution on woman franchise lost, 
37 voting for and 66 against the resolution. 

At the Imperial Legislative Assembly Dr. H. S. Gour 
moved a resolution to present a loyal address of welcome to 
the Prince on behalf of th6 Indian Legislative Council as 
representing the people. Mr. Agnihotri opposod on the 
ground of economic and political situation of the country. 
This was defeated. 

6th. Mr. Gandhi had a prolonged interview lasting nearly 
3 hours with Dr. Rabindranath Tagore on current politics. 

9th. The Report of the Indian Sugar Committee of last 
year was issued to day in a bulky volume—including a supple¬ 
mentary note by Mr. B. J. Padshah, and a small note of dis¬ 
sent by Mr. C. Wynne Sayor. The Committed recommended 
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the formation of an Indian Sugar Board with five official and six 
non-official members (all to be nominated) to organise the 
the Sugar industry on the Java model. 

10th. At Calcutta Manvari Chamber of Commerce saw M. 
Gandhi on the subject of boycott of foreign cloth and picketing 
at Barabazar. M. Gandhi rebuked them for not totally sus¬ 
pending the import of foreign cloth. 

11th. Monster meeting of 12,000 carters in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Swami Eiswanand and attended by M. 
Gandhi, Messrs C. R. Das. Muhamed Ali etc. Carters 
presented a purse of Rs 10,000 to M. Gandhi for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. 

14th. Mr. Mahommed Ali arrested at Waltair. 

15th. Dr. S. Kitchlew arrested at Simla and taken over 
to Karachi. 

16th. Mr. Gandhi at Madras. 

Twenty-seven members of the Indian Legislature mot and 
resolved to form a party to be called the Democratic Party to 
act and vote together in the Assembly on the following vital 
questions: (1) curtailment of expenditure, (2) fiscal auto¬ 
nomy, (3) exchange and currency, (4) Indianization of services, 
(5) criticism of Government policy from the Indian point,of 
view, (6) complete fiscal control and (7) o'her activities neces¬ 
sary to secure Responsible Government at an early date. 

46 Volunteers arrested on account of picketing foreign 
cloth shops at Burabazar, Calcutta. 

Pir Gulam Majid, Maulvi Hassan Ahmed, Maulvi Nisar 
Ahmed and Shri Venkataramana Shankaracbarya arrested and 
taken over to Karachi. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali arrested at the Bombay Central 
Khilafat committee office and taken over \o Karachi. 

Mr. Gandhi warned by Gov. of Madras not to proceed 
to Malabar. 

18th. Crowded public meeting at Lahore under the presi¬ 
dency of Lala Lajpat Rai passed resolution congratulating 
the arrested leaders—Karachi resolution repeated. 

Pir Badshah Mian of East Bengal sentenced at Faridpur 
to 1 year’s R. I. for his Khilafat activity—huge crowd of 50 
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thousand moslems followed him but was prevailed upon to 

disperse in peace. 

20th. Repressive Laws Committee Report published at Simla. 

Public meeting at Allahabad under the presidency of Pt 
Motiial Nehru passed resolution opposing any welcome to the 
Prince and censuring the Municipal Board members who voted 
for a welcome. 

Public meeting at Lahore under the auspices of Punjab 
Khilafat committee protested against the proscription of the 
Ulemas’ Fatwa by the Government. 

21st. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeobhoy was elected Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Legislative Assembly by exercise of the 
President’s casting vote, Sir Jamsetjee and Dr. H. S. Gour 
having both obtained an equal number of votes. 

The Ulemas and the Central Khilafat Committee held 
meetings at Delhi to consider the situation created by the 
arrest of the leaders, and decided in favour of civil disobe¬ 
dience and confirmed the Karachi resolution. 

Dr. S. C. Bannerji of Faridpur arrested and sentenced 
to 1 yr. R. I. for N-C O work. 

Dt. Magistrate at Karachi issued panicky and ludicrous 
notices as a precautionary measure in order to avert any distur¬ 
bances that might happen during tha trial of Ali Brothers and 
others. 

22nd. Mr. Gandhi issued a message 6aying that people must 
be satisfied with a loin-cloth. “To set the example, 1 pro¬ 
pose to discard at least up to the 31st of October my topi and 
vest and to content myself with only a loin cloth, and a chad- 
dar whonever found necessary for the protection of the body.” 

In the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, Mr. Jadunath 
Majumdar'8 resolution on Swaraj was debated with great 
animation and then withdrawn on the 29th. 

23rd. Mr. Jan Mohamed Chotani, one of the members of the 
Khilafat Mission which had proceeded to England, returned to 
Bombay and confessed that bis experience had been very 
disappointing. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. L. Samaldas’ resolution 
for equality of status, for Indians and Europeans in East 
Africa was carried and accepted by Govt. 
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24th. At. the Senate of the Calcutta University, the Vice* 
Chancellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee, made the following impor¬ 
tant statement regarding the effect of tho non-co-operation 
movement on education in Bengal. 

“It is clear that between 40,000 and 50.000 yonng boys below the 
college age, have left schools, have been rendered idle, and have bad their 
education interruped if not finally brought to an end at an age at wh»ch 
the time lost can hardly if ever be made up. This wastage amnng6t the 
young boys is nothing 6hort of a national calamity.” 

The University had lost Rs. 2,63,000 in the shape of 
examination foes. Sir Asutosh appealed for public help. 

Non-Brahmana Conference at Trichinopoly under the 
presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy. 

25th. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta arrested at Chittagong being 
charged with rioting. 

26th. The famous Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and 
other Khilafat workers commenced at Karachi. 

27th. Mr. G. K. Devadhar and somo other members of the 
Servants of India Socioty proceeded lo organize non-official 
relief to the sufferers of Malabar. They were granted an inter¬ 
view by H. E. Lord Willingdon and were promised help. 

Mr. Prabhudayal and other congress-workers arrested in 
the Etawa district, U.P. 

28th. Dr. Abdul Karim of Benares, the Khilafat leader 
sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for amicably settling a dispute. 

29th. The young Kumar Zamindar of Garapalagud who 
presided over the Andhra Mahajan Sabba meeting at Berham- 
pur a few days before was arrested and sentenced to 1 yr. for 
N-C-0 work. Repression in Gaujam District started by several 
arrests and gagging orders. 

At Akola Mr. T. B. Paranjpe sentenced to 15 months R. 
I. for N C O work. Congress officers at Sukkur, Sind, arrestod. 
30th. Big meeting at Benares congratulating Dr. Karim for 
8ulfering for the national work. 



October 1921 

Chief Events :—Congress Working Committee meeting at Bom¬ 
bay—Nehru-Vijiaraghavachanar controversy on the constitution of the 
Congress—Govt, of India Memorandum on the position of Indians in 
the Dominions—All India Railway Conference at Simla. 

1st. Tho Punjab Home Rule Conference met at Amritsar, 
Lai a Lajpat Rai presiding, and adopted N-C 0 creed. 

Heated debate in the Bombay Legislative Council on a 
member’s resolution re preference for non-Brahmanas in the 
public services. All members expressed sympathy, but 
deprecated communal jealousies. On the Government mem¬ 
ber’s assuring sympathetic consideration if names of suitable 
candidates are recommended by associations of non Brahmaua 
communities, the motion was withdrawn. 

The Andhra loader D. Gopalakrishnayya arrested at 
Berhampore. Sensation at Chittagong on gagging order 
passed on Mrs. Sen Gupta, an English lady, wifq of Mr. Sen 
Gupta ; she disobeyed order and went about picketing. 

H. E. the Viceroy at Simla replied to an address presented 
by representatives of M&homedan Co operators in the Punjab 
2nd. Mr. Rad ha Ramon Mitra, N C-0 leader, Etawa sen¬ 
tenced to 1 yr for N-C 0 activities. 

Mr. Gopabandhu Das gagged at Cuttack. Babaji Ramdas 
arrested. 

4th. Mr. Gandhi and 47 All-India N-C-0 leaders issued 
manifesto on Ali Brothers' arrest and reiterated the substance 
of the Karachi resolution. 

Prof. N. C. Bannerji and Sadhu Kripaldas sentenced to 
1 Yr. R. I. for N-C 0 work. Mr. Sen Gupta released. 

Behar Khilafat Conference held ar. Arrah with M. Shah 
Badrauddin in the chair. Karachi resolution repeated. 

5th. Working Committee of the A I. C. C. mot at Bombay 
and passed resolutions urging Indians to withdraw from the 
Govt. Service and to boycott fonign cloth, postponing civil 
disobedience, and defining India’s foreign policy. 

7th. The India Office issued correspondence between Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Lytton on refusal of tho Indian Legislative 
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Assembly to vote expenses of the visit of the Indian Student’s 
Committee to India. 

8th. Memorandum issued by the Government of India on 
position of Indians in the Dominions as placed before the 
Imperial Conference by the official representatives of India. It 
suggested the appointment of agents of India in countries where 
Indian settlers are numerous and the adoption of a resolution 
by the Imporial Cabinet recommending to tho Colonies the 
abolition of all disabilities imposed on Indians. 

Pt. R. K. Bhargava, pr sident, Muttra Congress Com¬ 
mitted sentenced to 1 Yr. for N-C O work. His followers 
shouted Gandhi Ki j ty and for this they wore put into prison. 
9th. Second holocaust of British cloth at Bombay lighted 
by M. Gandhi at huge meeting attended by over a lakh of 
citizens when the Karachi resolution was reaffirmed and 
M. Gandhi made a long and impressive spoech on N-C 0. 

10th. Mr. F. A. Hadow, presiding over the annual 
session of the Indian Railway Association which met in 
Simla, referred to the Railway Committee’s Report and 
said that, if the Government accepted and endorsed the 
unanimous conclusion of tho Committee that English domiciled 
companies must go, it could not but give rise to a feeling 
of sadness, because those companies had done much in the 
past to establish Indian Railways on a tound basis. 

At Lucknow a public meeting protested against tho 
transfer, on political grounds at the express wish of the 
Government, of Rev. Norman Bennett, Civil Chaplain at 
Lucknow. The political reasons were the invitation sent 
by Rov. Bennett to Mr. Gandhi and the members of the All- 
India Congress Committee to a garden party at the parsonage 
when there were proposals to bold the meeting of the All- 
India Committee at Lucknow. 

12th. At a meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee 
attended by representatives from all parts of India, including 
Burma, Mr. Cbotani, the President, expressed his disappoint¬ 
ment at prejudices against Turkey of all responsible British 
statesmen excepting Mr. Montagu. He said that the attitude 
of England towards Turkey was more unfavourable than either 
that of France or Italy . 
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End of Nankana massacre Trial—Mohaut Narain Das 
and 60 ven others sentenced to death, 8 to transportation for 
life, 17 to 7 years K. 1. 

Besides the resolution boycotting the visit of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Central Sikh League at 
its third annual session at Lyallpur also passed several othor 
resolutions including one on Non co operation. 

14th. Poona Municipal Council passed resolution refusing 
to welcome the Prince and to boycott his visit, 

15th. Mr. C. Vjjayaraghavacharya, President of the 
Congress, issues a circular declaring that the meeting of A. 1. 
C. C. fixed for 4th November at Delhi be postponed. 

18th. Pandit Motilal Nehru replies to President Vijayara- 
ghavachariar’s circular re A. I. C. C. meeting and confirms 
the proposal to hold the meeting at Delhi on November 4th. 
19th. A meeting of the Jain community of Ahniedabad 
passed and authorized the President to communicate to the 
Viceroy and the Governor resolutions protesting against the 
arbitrary action of Junagadh Darbar in forcibly usurping 
their sacred places on the Shri Girnarzi and praying to 
the British Government to safeguard the interest of the 
community and to prohibit sacrilegious acts on the part of 
Ruling Chief concerned. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru issued an elaborate statement re 
“Law of the Congress : who shall interpret it?” replying at 
lenghth to President Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar. 

The Hon. Sir W. Vincent, Home Member, Government 
of India, visited Calicut in connection with the Moplah 
outbreak, 

20th. Government of India announced terms of reference to 
the Burma Reforms Committee presided over by the Hon’ble 
Mr, A. F. White, President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
They relate to the composition of the Legislative Council, etc. 
The Committee will submit their report through the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to the Governor-General in Council who will 
forward it with bis observations and recommendations and 
those of the Govt, of Burma to the Sec. of State in Council. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 17 other N-C-0 workers at 
Chittagong sentenced to 3 months’ R, 1. for N-C-0 work. 
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Gurkha Military police at Chittagong broke out and 
committed outrage on innocent sightseers during the removal 
of Mr. Sen Gupta to jail—many men wounded. 

21st. Mr. Yakub Hassan arrested in Madras and taken to 
Tanjore on warrant issued by District Magistrate of Tanjoro 
under sections 124 A and 153-A. 

22nd. End of Madras Mill Labour strike. 

Mr. A. P. Sen, President of the Lucknow Liberal League, 
wired to H. E. the Viceroy as follows: 

"The Lucknow Liberal League enters its respectful but emphatic 
protest against the position taken up by the Local Government ia the 
(Select Committee on the Oudh Kent BUI. The Governor, who is an 
Honorary Member of the British Indian Association which represents 
Taluqdars, conducted the negotiations personally. The League fears 
that the general political condition is bound to become worse and still 
more critical by the growing agrarian discontent. On account of the 
Government's open partiality for the Taluqdars, a number of Zamindars 
and non-Zemindar members in the Council and almost an equal number 
of officials will be pressed, as in the (select Committee, to vote with the 
ZemindarB, thus defeating the amendments regarding heritable rightB. 
The League respectfully iuvites attention to the situation.” 

U. P. Provincial Conference held at Agra under M. 
Hasrat Mohani ; resolutions passed on tht9 and following days 
for the boycott of the Prince, etc, and reiterating the famous 
Karachi resolution, all standing. 

24th. Government of India announced the personnel and 
functions of the deputation to British Guiana consisting of 
Mr. G. Keatinge, Mr. P. Kesava Pi Day and Mr. V. N. Tewary. 
25th. U. P. Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Agra 
under M. Abul Kalam Azad—Karachi resolution repeated. 
26th. At the Debate in the British House of Lords on the 
situation in India, Lord Chelmsford declarod that but for the 
Reforms the whole of India would have been Anti-British. 
Lord Selbourno asked for an assurance that further changes 
in the constitution in India would not be made until the end 
of the ten years agreed upon. Lord Lytton said Government 
had never considered the question of going back on the Act 
of 1919 or of applying a different policy. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales sailed for India. 

30th. Moplah Riot : special police detachment attacked by 
the rebels near Cheruvayur resulting in the death of twenty- 
six Moplahs and eight among the Police, 

4 
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Chief Events.—The Karachi Sentence—AJl-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee sanctioned qualified Civil Disobedience—Prince of Wales 
landing in Bombay followed by a 5 days’ riot—Hartal at Calcutta and 
elsewhere—All-India repression started and gagging orders passed— 
Congress & Khilafat volunteer organisations proclaimed unlawful. 

1st. Sentence of two years’ rigorous imprisonment passed 
on Ali Brothers and four others ; acquitted on charge of 
conspiracy ; Bharati Krishna Tirthaji acquitted on all charges, 
(see p. 291) 

Mr. Chotani of Bombay offered 50,000 spinning wheels and 
undertook to supply one lakh more to popularise Khaddar among 
Mussalmans. 

In the Commons Mr. Montagu in reply to Mr. Remar 
said that the boycott of European goods was not receiving any 
effective support from the purchasing community, and that the 
Govt, of India were closely watching Mr. Gandhi’s proceedings 
and they would decide whether and when any action should 
be taken against Mr. Gandhi. 

2nd. The Speaker of H of C announced that the Empire 
Parliamentary Association had proposed to present a mace to 
the new Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Judgment was delivered in the Malegaon riot case. Out 
of 113 accused 47 were acquitted and five sentenced to death, 
remaining 61 accused variously sentenced. 

The Moplah Riots: Martial Law Special Tribunal at 
Calicut delivered judgment against Ali Musaliar and 12 
others sentenced to death, 22 transported for life and 3 others 
recommended for mercy. 

Trial of Mr. Yaqub Hassan, the N-C-0 leader, at Tanjore 
for sedition in his presidential address to the Madras Provin ¬ 
cial Conference on 27th August. Mr. Hassan put in a lengthy 
statement but did not defend himself. 

Moulana Abdul Majid Sherar, a prominent Khilaf&tist, 
arrested at Madras for sedition and taken over to Tanjore. 

Moulana Ahmed Sayid, Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Ulema Hind, 
Delhi, sentenced to one year’s R, I. for Khilafat work, 
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4th. A. I. C. C. Meeting at Delhi, Lala Lajpat Kai presiding. 
The civil disobedience resolution which was moved by M. 
Gandhi was passed in a slightly amended form after a 
lengthy discussion and rejection of several amendments 
(see p. 293). 

Sir P Theagaraya Che tty was re-elected President of the 
Madras Municipal Corporation. 

Khilafat meeting at. Howrah broken by the Gurkha police 
resulting in a riot and firing by the police. 

5th. Maulana Abdul Majid Salik, Editor of Zamindar, Lahore, 
arrested under Section 153 A, 1. P. C. 

In reply to a question in the U. P. Council the Raja of 
Muhammadabad stated that Govt, did not propose to disclose 
what action would be taken against the U. P. signatories to 
the Leaders’ manifesto of 4th October demanding the with¬ 
drawal of Indians from Govt, service. 

A. I. C. C. meeting at Delhi continued : Karachi resolu¬ 
tion reaffirmed and a Congross commission appointed to enquire 
into the Malabar riots. 

7th. The District Magistrate, Tanjore, delivered judgment 
convicting Mr. Yakub Hassan of sedition and sentencing him 
to 2 years’ imprisonment. Regarding the charge of bringing 
Govt, into hatred and contempt, he said : — 

“Greater personages than myself have done that work only too well 
and have left no field for Indians to work upon in that direction. When 
Mr Lloyd George generou'ly gave away Thrace and Smyrna—the home¬ 
lands of the Turks—to Greece as a reward r the latter’s services in the 
War against the protest of the most important member of the British 
Empire itself, it was this act that lowered the British Govt, in the 
estimation of the Indian people and brought it into haired and contempt. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer supplemented on Indian soil the 
Imperial Work of Mr. Lloyd George and they have eminently succeeded 
in bringing down the British Raj from the high pedestal of honour, 
justice, and truth as it existed in the imagination of the people.” 

Govt, of India appointed Mr. Venkatapatbiraju, in place of 
Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Sastri in the Indian deputation to Fi/.i. 

At Chittagong several Kbilafat workers including M. 
Nazir Ahmed, the Secretary) sent to jail. 

In a Press Communique the Dt. Magistrate of Malabar 
stated that 900 Moplah rebels had surrendered. 

All India Hindu Conference, special session, which com- 
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in once d the day before under the presidency of Lala Laj pat 
Rai passed resolutions endorsing the N-C-0 programme. 

8 th. Second Session of Chamber of Princes opened at Delhi 
by the Viceroy—only some 30 Princes attended. 

Government of India issued special terms to those British 
public servants in India who, in consequence of the introduction 
of Reforms, wish to retire prematurely and whose applications 
are accepted by the Secretary of State in Council. 

Thirteen journalists representing Burmese Nationalist Press 
issued a manifesto boycotting the Whyte Committee, as the 
Burroans demanded complete Home Rule without delay, whiph 
the Whyte Committee could not consider or recommend. 

Public meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 
passed resolutions protesting against the attitude of the 
Union Govt, in repatriating the Indian population of S. Africa 
and the embargo on the export of rice to S. Africa. 

Lord Chelmsford read a paper on India at a meeting of 
the Colonial Institute, London ; referring to the status of 
Indians he saw no justification for a Crown colony or a Pro* 
tectorate assigning to British Indians a status inferior to any 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects. 

9th. M. Gandhi presided over the Convocation of National 
College, Lahore, and conferred degress on graduates. Id a 
short speech he urged that no efforts should be spared to attain 
Swaraj by the end of December. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru presiding over the Delhi Provincial 
Conference at Muttra made no speech, because, he said, it was 
time for action and not speech-making ; resolutions were passed 
on civil disobedicnco, boycott of the Prince and recommending 
that the National Congress should declare to the world India’s 
right to independent sovereignty. 

10 th. Public meeting at Madras under Mr. S. Srinivas 
Iyengar strongly condemned the repressive policy of Govt. 

At a public meeting at Lahore M. Gandhi advised the 
people to help the Municipal Committee in the removal from 
its present site of the Lord Lawrence statue which is insulting 
to Indians for its inscription. 

11 th. Govt, of India announced appointment of a committee 
to formulate a scheme for the Indianisation of the Army. 

12th, Deputation of 18 Oudh Talukdara headed by Raja Sir 
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Rampal Singh waited on H. E. tho Viceroy and pressed beforo 
him the thorny issues of the Oudh Rent Act. 

Mass meeting of Sikhs at Lahore protested against action 
of Govt, in taking possession of the keys of the Golden Temple 
and warned Govt, that if the sacred keys were not returned 
before the 15th., the birth day of Guru Nanak, serious discon¬ 
tent will prevail. Resolutions were also passed for boycotting 
the Prince and asking all Sikh members of the Legislative 
Council to resign their seats. 

Govt, of India issued ordinance for trial by special magis¬ 
trates of certain offences committed in Martial Law area. 

H. E. the Viceroy ordered release of 20 out of 86 Punjab 
Martial Law prisoners still in goal. 

13th. Ahmedabad Provincial Congress Committee authorised 
Bardoli and Ananda Taluks in Surat <& Kaira districts respec¬ 
tively to start civil disobedience from 23rd November. 

Mass meeting at Calcutta raaidan attended by constables 
who were asked to give up Govt. Service and take to Charka. 
Some 100 Indian constables gaveup service during the next week. 
14th. Punjab Government announced their intention to 
divest themselves in a legal manner of the control of the Sikh 
Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

16th. Dr. P. Vardarajalu Naidu of Salem sentenced to nine 
months R. I. for N C 6 work. 

Bhai Gurditta Singh of the Komagata Maru fame who 
was absconding for the last 7 years surrendered himself to 
the police following the creed of 'suffering’ of the N-C-O. 

Public meeting at Calcutta and Bombay urged all to 
observe hartal on tho 17th when the Prince lands in Bombay. 
17th. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in Bombay. 
The Prince delivered the King’s Message before receiving the 
Corporation addross. Riots in Bombay for 5 days due to 
collision between loyalists and non co operators, (see p. 304). 

Astounding hartal in Calcutta in protest of the Prince’s 
visit, (see p. 307). Hartal also observed at Poona, Madras, 
Patna. Delhi, and all large cities all over India following 
the Congress mandate. 

18th. Jamiat-ul Ulema Conference met at Lahore, under 
M. Abdul Kalam Azad, passed tho following resolutions after 
an exciting debate ;— 
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"The Jam i at.ul-Ulema Conference does not admit the truth or falsity 
of the statements published in the newspapers regarding forcible conver¬ 
sions of Hindus by Moplabs and other atrocities committed by them on 
Hindus, ns there had been no proper investigation, hut if the reports are 
true, then the Ulemas condemn all such action of Moplahs as the Koran 
never sanctioned forcible conversions to Islam. 

Other resolutions on the boycott of the Prince, discarding 
all foreign cloth at religious functions, etc. were passed. 

M. Gandhi addressed a public meeting at Bombay at 
about the same time as the Prince landed on the boycott of the 
Prince where he set fire to a pile of foreign cloth. 

M. Gandhi in a press note on the Bombay riots said 
that all hopes of the success of mass civil disobedience 
were shattered for the riots at Bombay. - 

At Calcutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Association sent strong letters to the Bengal Govt, 
on the hartal of the 17tb urging Govt, to suppress the N-C 0. 
activities. 

Volunteer movement in Calcutta declared unlawful 
by the Bengal Govt. 

Arrests, convictions and gagging orders passed all over 
Bengal on Congress and Khilafat workers on this and the 
following days. 

M. Gandhi observed a 5 days’ fast for the Bombay riots. 
19th. The Prince at Poona received the Municipal address, 
laid the Maharatta War memorial and the foundation stone of 
the Sivaji Memorial. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the Bombay 
riots ; he also issued an appeal to Hindus and Muslims asking 
them to make peace with the other communities ; the two 
days of Swaraj’ during the Bombay riots, he said, had stunk 
in his nostrils. 

Series of Police raids in Calcutta during which Congress 
and Khilafat offices were searched and documents seized. 

20th. Manifesto issued by nationalists of Bengal enlisting 
themselves as volunteers in reply to the Bengal Govt, proclama¬ 
tion declaring volunteer organisation unlawful. 

First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee gave particulars of Swadeshi progress in its report: 

“14,752 spinning wheels were at work and 195 looms. Khaddar was 
made in 58 places in the Tamil Province. Out of Its (>0,000 provided for 
uuder this head, ks, 17,500 was given out as loan without- interests for 
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3 montb6 for sale of Kha<hlar. 150 students left schools in pursuance of 
the non-co-operation policy 

Moplah Train Tragedy—when No 77 passenger train 
from Calicut to Madras reached Podanur station, carrying in a 
closed iron waggon a hundred Moplah prisoners, it was 
discovered that about sixty men had died of asphyxia. 

21st. Moulana Abdul Majid Sherar sentenced to 2 years R. I. 

M. Gandhi issued appeal to the hooligans of Bombay. 

Jamiat-ul-UIeina conference nt Lahore reaffirmed the 
Karachi resolution and strongly protested against the pros¬ 
cription of the enemas’ Fatwa which they reiterated. 

in the Bengal Legislative Council H. E. the Governor in 
a long speech referred to the political situation, (see p. 315) 

22nd. Bombay University presented on address of wel¬ 
come to the Prince. 

M. Gandhi issued another manifesto to his co-workers to 
control the forces of violence before be broke his last fast. 

An Anglo-Afghan treaty was signed at Kabul, (p. 217) 
23rd. The Prince at Baroda entertained by the Maharaja. 

Mr. Gangadbar Rao Deshpande, the Karnatak leader, 
was sentenced by Dharwar Sessions Judge to 6 months’ simple 
imprisonment under 124 A, I. P. C. 

Sitamarbi Congress Office raided and broken. 

All Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in U. P. 

The Seditious Meetings Act applied to Delhi for six 
months. 

Working Committee of A. I. C. C. met at Bombay and 
reviewed the situation since riots there, (p. 320) 

Indian Mining Federation and Ind. Min. Assocn. passed 
resolutions requesting Govt, either to strangle the coming 
Trade Union Congress at Jbaria or to afford protection to 
employers ;—for this some of their Indian members had 
subsequently to apologise in the open T. U. Congress. 

24th Mob disturbances in Bangalore over arrest of Khilafat 
workers dispersed by polico fire. 

President and Secretary, Congress Committee of Rangpur 
arrested. Similar arrests followed in other districts in Bengal 
and U. P. 

Secretary, Congress Committee, Cuttack sent to Jail. 
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25th. All public meetings prohibited at Dacca under S. 144. 
26th. H. E. the Viceroy at Delhi replied to the address of 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, touching upon the political 
situation and affirmed his resolve that he would maintain law 
and order. 

Indian Association, Calcutta, passod resolution expressing 
indignation and horror at the Moplah Train Tragedy. 

Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in Assam. 
27th. A meeting attended by about 5,000 Sikhs was held 
in Amritsar at which speeches were made condemning the 
Government's action (such as recent arrests of Sikh leaders, 
eto.) as interference with religious freedom and expressing 
readiness to resort to civil disobedience. 

Bengal Congress Committee voted Mr. C. R. Das 
with full powers of the committee in view of the grave 
situation facing them, and issued appeal to the people 
to enrol as volunteers. The Bengal Khilafat Committoe 
followed suit. 

Congress and Khilafat volunteers arrested wholesale 
at Rangpur, Barisal, Chittagong and other places in E. 
Bengal. 

Assam Congress volunteers enrolled and reorganised. 

28th. Meerut City gagged for 2 months—Congress and 
Khilafat offices searched and ransacked—so, too, at Sahabad 
and other places of the U, P. 

29th. Prince at Ajmer—complete hartal in town—all lead¬ 
ing Khilafat and N-C-0 workers arrested. 

Bombay Congress Committee passed resolution expressing 
regret for the Bombay disturbances. 

30th The committee appointed by Madras Government 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Knapp held enquiry at Coimba¬ 
tore re Moplah Train tragedy. 

H. E. Viceroy received a deputation of Delhi Mussalman 
loyalists and co operators re Moslem grievances in Turkey, etc, 
and assured them of his sympathy and help. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjea arrested at Rampurhat on sedi* 
tion charge. Messrs Phukan and Bardoli with several Congress 
workers arrested at Gauhati. 

Trade Union Congress opened at Jharia under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. J. Baptista (see App. p. 161). 
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Chief Events.—Prince of Wales’ tour marked by hartals and 
turning back of citizens almost everywhere in British India—N-C-O 
revolt against “unlawful laws” of Govt.—Wholesale Govt, repression— 
Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship—Arrest of almost all 
National Congress Leaders Messrs Dss, Lajpat Rai, Motile) Nehru & 
others—Anest of Indian Ladies on political grounds. 

1st. II. M. The King wired to H. M. The Amir expressing 
pleasure at the Afghan peace-treaty ratified. 

H. K. II. The Prince at Jodhpur entertained by the State- 
Viceroy at Benares received address from Hindu University. 

At the Knapp Enquiry Committee on the Moplah Train 
Tragedy Captain Matbai I. M. S. and Major Forrest I. M. R. 
gave sensational medical evidence that the death of the GO 
out of 100 Moplahs was from asphyxia in an airtight goods-van. 

All-India Trade Union Congress at Jharia passed Swaraj 
and Swadeshi resolutions (q.v.) 

Messrs Phukan and Bardaoli, Bars at-Law, of Assam 
convicted undo S. 108 Cr. Pr. Code and sentenced to 1 year 
S. I. —36 volunteers at Brahmanbaria convicted for picketing. 
2nd. Mr. C. R. Das issued message to Congress-workers 
dwelling upon the importance of non-violence inspite of great 
provocation ; also to enroll a million of congress-voluntoors. 

H. R. H. The Prince at Bikaner. 

Combined Conference of five Marhatta Congress Com¬ 
mittees led by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona met at Akola to 
discuss their position under the Gandhian croed and expressed 
their strong dissent from the poiioy of the Congress. Resolu¬ 
tions passed opposing : non-violence in all cases, non-defonce in 
courts, non-entry into councils and public boards and bodies. 
3rd. The Prince attended State Banquet at Bikaner. 

Non-co-operation—Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Gopichand, 
Messrs. Santanam, Malik Lai IChan and other Corigvess 
leaders arrested at Lahore for holding a private committee 
meeting in alleged contravention of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. Mr. S. E. Stoke3, the American disciple of Gandhi, was 
arrested for writing articles exposing the begat scandal of the 
Hills and charged with sedition, 

('In) 
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4th. Viceroy camo down to Calcutta in view oi the forth¬ 
coming Prince’s Visit to the city. 

Knapp Com. Indian Members insulted by Mr. Reeve, the 
Ry. Inspector, and prevented from examining the Fatal Van. 

C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference held at Akola 
under Mr. N. Kelkar and passed resolutions on this and the 
following day as at the last conference (see above—2nd.). 

5th. Non-co-operation—At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru 
was servod with a notice that he will be held personally liable 
for any disturbance during the forthcoming visit of the Prince. 

Anglo-Indians of Calcutta presented address to Viceroy 
and demanded that Anglo-Indian education be made a special 
preserve under the central Govt, and removed from the Minis¬ 
ters of Provincial Govts, as under the Reforms. 

Lord Siuha's resignation of Governorship of B. and 0. 
owing to ill health announced to take effect from 29 Nov. 
II. M. the King sent a message of regret. It was popularly 
believed that his resignation was due to difference of opinion 
and insubordination on the part of his European subordinates 
and a rumour was current that he was sought to be made 
a scape goat by being required to arrest Mr. Gandhi. 

6th. Non-co-operation—Master C. R. Das along with 4 
othor volunteers arrested in Calcutta for peaceful picketing of 
cloth-shop and selling Khadder—beaten by a sergeant. 

At Lucknow orders under S. 144 was passed prohibiting 
for 2 months all meetings and postings and distribution of 
leallots on boycott. Moul. Salamatualla, Messrs. Balmokund 
B vjpai, Moban lal and other Khilafat workers arrested. 

In Allahabad district Pt. Kapildeo Malaviya, secy, Dist 
Congress Committee arrested along with office-bearers of the 
congress committee of the Saraon Tehsil. 

Pundits Motilal Nehru, Jawahar lal, Shamlal and 
Mohan lal of the great Nehru family, Mr. Gerogo Joseph 
(Editor, ‘ Independent”) and Messrs R. N. Basu, D. P. Tandon 
(Chairman, Allahabad Municipality) K. Jaffori. G. S. Misra 
and other leaders arrested, and the offices of the Provincial 
Congress Committee and the Khilafat Committee were 
searched and all papers taken away. Allahabad meeting to 
elect delegates to the Abmedabad Congress prohibited. 

7th. Mrs. C. R. Das, Mrs. Urmila Devi, Miss Suniti 
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Devi along with 50 others arrested at Calcutta for selling 
Khadder, and locked up in jail. 

Public mootings and processions prohibited for 2 months 
at Darjeeling. Mr. J. L II innorjoi sentenced to 2 years* 
R. 1. for alleged sedition. 

Calcutta Moderates under the lead of Sir Binode Mittor 
gave dinner to Viceroy who spoke on present situation. 

Sentence passed on Allahabad leaders charged with being 
congress volunteers ; trial held within the goal ;accused refusing 
to plead. Pt. Motilal Nehru sentenced to 6 months S. I. and 
Rs. 500 fine ; Mr. Tanrion, 18 months and Rs 250 ; Messrs Jaffri 
and R. N. Basu 6 months and Rs 100 ; other cases adjourned. , 

At the annual pm- day at Matibub College, Secunderabad, the Hon. 
Ool. S. «i. Kuos, Resident of llvm rnbad, said totiic students that Indians 
had a right to govern India bccauv tl.ey were born here, and the Britith had 
a right to govern India b cause they came and conquered the country. All 
the trouble arose when th.y dealt, with the question of rigid, but to evry 
right there was a duty attached and the "<l” always came before the "r". 
It was a safe guide for the Indmris t.. make sure that they had done their 
duty before they began talking of r ghts Before they clamoured for a 
full day’s pay, they should make sure that they had done a full day’s 
work ! ! ! 

8th Non-co-operation.—!n Calcutta whole town in commo¬ 
tion over last day’s arrest of the ladies. Mrs. C. R. Das and 
party released unconditionally from jail on their refusing to 
find bail. They resumed picketing cloth-sbops and selling 
Khadder joined by numerous other lady volunteors, specia'l.v 
Sikh ladies; Calcutta students came out in hundreds joined 
the prohibited volunteer corps, and marched out. with Khadder 
on, seeking imprisonment. 110 arrested during the day. 

At Deihi Mr. Suraj Ban, Bar at-la.v, Secretary DDt. 
Cong. Com: arrested. In the U. P, Legislative Council 
Pundit H. N Kunzru moved for an adjournment of the Homo 
to consider the political situation when Governor Sir 11. 
Butler dramatically entered, delivered a speech declaiming 
against picketing and disallowed P f . Kunzru s motion. 

9th. The Prince at I.ucknow ; received the Municipal Address of 
loyalty and one from the U. P. Council. Partial hartal in town. 

Non co operation—Congress leaders of Coeannda Hist riot 
arrested under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C.-Master Das at. Calcutta 
sentenced to 6 months R. 1. and Rs. 100 fine for picketing. 
Great excitement at Calcutta for patrolling of town by 
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European Military police and batch after batch of volun¬ 
teers offering for arrest—175 arrested in all.—At Bas*i, 
U. P., the Sec and Asst. Sec., Tehsil Congress Com. 
sentenced to 1 year’s R. 1. under S. 108.—At Ballia Swami 
Brahmanand Bharati, a great religious leader, and Syed 
Manzur Hossain sentenced to 6 months and all other local 
Congress leaders arrested. Mrs. Motilal Nehru issued message 
exhorting youngmon to enlist as volunteers and fill British jails. 
At Amritsar Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Gurbaksh Rai, national 
leaders, ordered to furnish security of Rs. 10,000 to keep peace 
for 1 year, refusing which they were sentenced to 1 yoar each. 

At Madras, Criminal Law Amend. Act. Part ii (Unlaw¬ 
ful Associations) promulgated by Govt. order. 

10th. Non-co-operation—Govt, of B & O. declared all Con¬ 
gress, Khilafat and other national volunteer associations 
unlawful.—Mr. C. R. Das, Maulana A. K. Azad, B. N. 
Sasmal, Padmaraj Jain, Ambica Pr. Bajpai, M. Akram 
Khan and in all some 150 arrested in Calcutta which 
became panic-ridden owing to Military parading streets with 
Lewis guns. "Wave after wave volunteer batches came upon 
the Police officers to meet imprisonment immediately after news 
of Mr. Das and the leade'rs’ arrest spread. Indiscriminate and 
wholesale arrests, house-searches, raids, etc by Cal. Police. 
Principal Horamba Maitra brutally assaulted by soldiers. 

At Allahabad Mr. George Joseph sentenced to 18 months 
S. I. and fine of Rs. 1000 on one charge and 9 months 
and Rs 1000 fine on second count. Pts. Gauri Shankar Misra 
and K. B. Mathur sentenced to 6 months and Us 200 fine. 

All Political meetings prohibited at Etawah, U. P. 

Police raided Congress and Khihfat offices and National 
school at Gaya—Allahabad Municipal Board meeting adjourned 
sine die on question of presenting address to the Prince as a 
protest against all round repression.—At Lahore Police search 
ed the premises of local vernacular Presses and of'Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Pt. Rambhuj Dutt, Prof. Ruchi Ram, Mr. Sanatanam 
and other national leaders ;—Lala Sham lal, Editor of Kesaai 
and six Akali Sikh leaders were arrested for contravening the 
Seditious Meetings Act.—At Shialkot 14 Congressmen arrest¬ 
ed,—At Patna the Aladal Pross was mercilessly searched by 
the Police for four hours and all papers taken out. 
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Gov.-Gen. in Council refused to accept resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly, in last sessions, re separation of judicial 
and executive functions, on pica of great expenditure—Hon. 
Mr. Raza Ali, Member, Council of State, wired to Viceroy at 
Calcutta emphatically protesting against policy of repression. 

11th. Non-co-operation.—At Calcutta H. M. Gandhi with 
a batch of Volunteers arrested for picketing. Congress and 
Khilafat offices were again raided by the Police and all docu¬ 
ments and papers seized. 

Sj. K. Chaliha, president, Assam Cong. Com. arrested ^ 
at Gauhati. 

12th. Tbo Prince at Allahabad attended official functions. 
Complete hartal in town ; all shutters of houses and all shops 
and bazars closed. In the deserted streets stray Anglo-Indian 
crowds and Govt, school students greeted the Prince. 

Non-co operation at Dacca ; Congress and Kbilafat Secre¬ 
taries arrested and all political meetings prohibited for one 
month. In honour of the arrest of Mr. Das and other leaders 
town was illuminated and a bonfire made of foreign cloth. At 
Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali, Bar-at-Law and 53 other national leaders 
arrested for being volunteers. At Burma Seditious Meetings 
Act promulgated at Rangoon, Mandalay, lusein and Hautha 
waddy. At Lahore the trial of Lala La.ipat Rai and other 
Congress leaders opened. No defence taken by the accused 
“as they were convinced that the Government could not pay 
even a decent respect to its own laws. 1 ' At Partabgarh Moul. 
M. A. Shorwani sentenced to 18 months R. 1. 

13th. The Prince at Benares received address from Hindu 
University and degree of D. L. Complete hartal in town 
except at Ramnagar of the Benares State. University students 
did not attend, hall being filled by Anglo-Indian boys. 

Non-co-operation—At Calcutta students emptied out 
of their classes and resolved to remain on strike till tho 
Prince left Calcutta. Dinner proposed to be given by the 
H. Court Bar to the Viceroy cancelled ; proposed visit of the 
Viceroy to the H. Court dropped. Howrab Bar boycotted 
for a week, pleaders not attending. 

In the Punjab Govt, issued notification declaring Congress 
and Kbilafat Voluntoev organisations unlawful. At Delhi Mr. 
Asaf Ali son fenced to 18 months S. L ; other volunteers from 
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6 to 12 months. Messrs Abdur Babman, Taqi, Haskar 
and other Congress-men arrested. At Poona picketing of 
liquor shops prohibited. At Patna Mr. K. Kushin, Sec. 
Khilafat Com. arrested. 

Maims Council—heated debate over the Moplah Train tragedy led 
by Mr. R. K. Sliunmugara Chcttiar. “The appointment of Mr. Knapp, 
the Martial Law Authority of Malabar under whom the dark tragedy 
happened, as the head of the Committee to enquire into the affair left 
the only possible inference in the mind of the people, viz. that here 
as in the Punjab, a process of white* washing was in progress.” 

14th. The Prince at Nepal. 

Non-co-operation—At Calcutta 70 volunteers arrested. 
Colleges & Schools, except those of Govt, closed. At Allahabad 
Congress office raided by Police while a meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Com. was being held ; 54 members 

were arrested for voting for the volunteer organisation. 
At Poona Civil Resisters Messrs N. C. Kelker, Paran.ipe 
(Editor, Sw.irjya), Bhopatkar {Editor, Loksangraha , Gokhule 
(Editor, Mahratta) Dr K. Damle (Edior, Kaja Karan) began 
picketing of liquor shops against Magistrate’s order. 

Viceroy received address from Bengal Mahajan Sabha & in reply 
reiterated his claim for British justice and for “law Sc order.” He referred 
to the events of 17th. Nov., characterised it as intimidation, coercion, 
unlawful pressure and threatening at which the “law-abiding” citizens 
having asked for protection Govt, took all those steps against which 
there was an outcry of repression. 

15th. The Prince on shooting trip in Nepal 

Non-co operation—Messrs Rajagopalachari, Ramaswami 
Naicker and Dr. Rajam, leaders of Vellore, charged for picket¬ 
ing against drink. 

At Calcutta 200 volunteers out for picketing •, 120 more 
arrested. All over Bengal house-searches, arrests and convictions 
of volunteers. Chittagong ‘roll of honour’ up to date reported 
to be *100, Syibet 100, and Gouhati 96. Wholesale strike of 
ship coolies for alleged snatching and stamping with foot upon 
Gaudhi caps by some European Sergeant ; steamers in docks 
and jetties lying idle. Mufussil colleges gradually left by 
students. 

At Benares Babu Bhagwandas, Satyadev and Pt. Sbiv- 
narayan Misra arrested for publishing a hartal notice. 

Secretary, National Liberal League, Calcutta wired to 
Viceroy protesting against police and military terroism. 
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Lucknow Libera) League wired to Viceroy and U. P. 
Govt, a resolution strongly protesting against unlawful Govt, 
repression. 

At Poona public meeting held under Mr. Kelkar and his 
friends protesting against the Magistrate’s order against picket¬ 
ing and asking the people to resort to civil resistance. Latches 
of young men under tho lead of Mr. Kelkar and other leaders 
begun picketing, wore arrested, led to the police station and 
then let off. 

16th. Non co-operation—Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ox advo¬ 
cate Ganl. of Madras, a moderate, issued manifesto renounc¬ 
ing his titles and seat in the Council in protest of Govt, 
repression and its unconstitutional interference with the liberty 
of the people. 

At Calcutta unprecedented volunteer enthusiasm—400 
sent, 120 arrested. In Mofussil Bengal up to date arrests 72 
Naraingunj, 200 Madaripur, smaller numbers elsewhere. Cal. 
Medical College students joined strike up to 31st. Mr. C. R. 
Das issued appeal to people. Moderate manifesto headed by Sir 
A. Choudhury, Sir P. C. Roy and others against ruthless Govt, 
repression issued. 

At Allahabad 100 new volunteers enrolled. Mr. Kabasi, 
2nd Editor, Independent, sentenced to 6 months R. I. 

At Poona, Deccan Sabha passed resolution condemning 
order against picketing—volunteers continue picketing liquor- 
shops. At Lahore trial of Lajpat Rai & others resumed inside 
jail in camera inspite of protest. 

Moplah casualties since outbreak issued : killed 1,826. 
wounded 1,500, captured 5,400, surrendered 14,000 approxi¬ 
mately. 

17th. Viceroy met Pt.. Malaviya in interview and discussed 
about suggested Round Table Conference. 

Non-co-operation—Calcutta—students strike complete and 
extending all over Bengal, flood of volunteers increasing—450 
out, 250 arrested—volunteers courting arrest in larger numbers 
all over Bengal. M. Abdul Mnsabi r Chowdhury, Khilafat 
president of Silchar, Assam, sentenced“trrTyr. R. I.; M. Akram 
Khan, Editor, Maharnadi sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for sedition. 
Cal. Civil Guards out—Bulls and pigs let loose in the streetg 
with the placard "Civil Guard”. 
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At Allahabad Pts. Shamlal & Mohonlal Nehru sentenced 
6 months’ 5. I, & Ks. 100/. At Lucknow Pt. Jawaharla! 
Nehru same ; also to M. Saxena, Drs. L. Sahani, S. Narain, 
Pt. B. Bappa, Ben! Pr. Singh, Ramachander, Lai Bahadur. 
Khilafatists, Hakim Abdul Walt, Salamutullab, Shaukat Ali, 
S. M. Nawab and others more severely puttishod : l Yr and 
Rs. 200/- each. 

At Lucknow Sir H. Butler at a Durbar outlined his 
policy of repression for alleged breaking tho law and congra¬ 
tulated on the excellent results achieved which he detailed at 
length. 

At Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad Govt, took forcible 
possession of Municipal Schools which had previously been 
transferred to tho control of National Education Board by tho 
Municipalities. 

18th. Madras Liberal League under Sir P. S. Shivaswamy 
Iyer wired resolution protesting against Govt, policy of repres¬ 
sion. Dewan Bahadur M. O. Parthasaratby Aiyangar wrote 
to Govt, relinquishing titles, etc, to save the “last little self- 
respect still lingering in me.” 

At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 300 arrested. 

19lh. B. O. Govt, notified that in response to representa¬ 
tion of 14 Council Members beaded by Mr. Hasan Imam 
repressive action under Cr. Law Amend. Act to be postponed. 

In Bengal Council, Governor made a long statement on 
repression and non-co-operation (see p. 327). Heated debate 
led by Mr. S. N. Mallick. At Calcutta Pt. Malaviya had a long 
interview with Mr C. R. Das in the goal—530 volunteers 
out picketing, 250 arrested. Mr. Wajid Ali PaDi, the celebrated 
Chand Mia of Karatia, sentenced to 3 months R. I & 
Rs. 90,000 security ! 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Pt. H. N. Kunzru had 
long interview with M. Gandhi at Subarmati Ashram. 

At Lahore Mr. Stokes sentenced to 6 months S. I. ; 
Lala Trilokcbatid sentenced to 3 months S. land 200/- fine. 
At Poona 300 shop keepers enrol as civil resisters picketing 
liquor-shops, many arrested, taken to the police station and 
then let off. 

20th. In the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu replying to Mr. 
Ben Spoor said that there was no “repression” in India, only 
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action harl boon taken to prevent civil disturbances and 
breaches of public order. 

Allahabad Moderates, Messrs. Raza Ali, N. I\ Asthaua, 
G. L. Agar\vali, Iswari Saran, D. C. Banerji and 20 others 
issued manifesto in reply to Sir H. Butler (see 17th) emphati¬ 
cally protesting against Govt, policy of repression. 

Madras Vakils’ Association passed resolution protesting 
against abuse of the Criminal Law by Govt. 

Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh, Member, Council of State, wired 
to Viceroy suggesting Round Table Conference under the 
Chairmanship of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ! 

Non co-operation—At Allahabad 56 volunteers con¬ 
victed and sentenced. Security of Rs. 2000 of the Independent 
forfeited. 100 volunteers including Mr. Jairara, Congress 
Secretary and Pt. Malaviya’s sons and nephews arrested for 
picketing a school. At Lucknow 8 volunteers convicted and 
20 arrested. At Delhi Lala Shankar lal sentenced to 4 months 
R. 1. along with 35 others. At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 320 
arrested ; lady volunteers out in increasing numbers from this 
date. Children arrested and then let off cried for re-arrest 
and surreptitiously entered the lock-ups. At Pirojpur Sreemati 
Saraju Devi and school boys arrested. At Dacca Dr. P. C. 
Ghosh and others arrested. At Ranchi 40 arrested. At 
Hyderabad, Sind, Mr.,Daulatram, Cong. Sec. sentenced to 2 
yrs. R. 1. And so on all over India. 

21st. Malaviya Deputation presented address to Viceroy on 
‘present situation 1 , in reply to which be said that he could not 
comply with their request of suspending repression(eee pp. 332-6). 

Gandhi in reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s last speech (19th, 
see p. 327) said that the political situation was the creation 
of the Govt, and that he for one did not want any conference. 

Mr. P. Muhammad Khan, M. L. A made press-statement 
strongly opposing Round Table Conference which was bound 
to be infructuous like the Gandhi-Reading ancf the Das- 
Ronaldshay interview. He thought that Govt, knew people’s 
grievances well enough and a conference was useless ; that he 
would oppose it in the council if proposed. 

Non-co operation.—At Allahabad Pt. Malaviya’s sons and 
nephews released ; others convicted to 1 month R. I. At Vellore 
C. Rajagopalachari, Genl, Sec., Cong. & Subraraanya Sastri of 
5 
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Arni, presid. prov. Cong. Com. sentenoed to 3 months R. I. At 
Calcutta 250 arrested. In Muttasil Bengal students left school 
and enrolled as volunteers. Haji Abdur Rashid, Vice-chairman 
Diat. Bd., Noakhali, and M. Ibrahim sentenced to 1 yr. 

Behar Govt, issued communique stating that in view of R. T. 
Conference recent political prisoners to be conditionally released 
— no one actually released as no one accepted the conditions. 

U. P. Governor refused to call special session of Council 
on requisition of members to discuss the political situation. 
U. P. Chamber of Com. protested againt this arbitrary order. 

22nd. Deputation of Bengal Moslem loyalists waited upon 
Viceroy at Calcutta to represent Moslem feeling on Khilafat. 

Prince at Patna received official welcome—town in hartal. 

Trial of Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Santanam, Dr. Gopi Chand, 
and Malik Lai Khan resumed in Lahore central jail,—they 
all refused to make any statement or take any defence as 
they did not recognise the court. Lala Govardhandas, local 
Cong, president, Mr. Dilwar Singh, Secy, and many congress 
volunteers arrested. At Calcutta large number of mill-hands 
out from this date, 250 arrested. Vice-chairman, Darbhanga 
Municipl, M. Mohd. Jalii resigned official posts in protest. 
23rd. Pt. Malaviya had long interview with Bengal Governor 
on the question of release of political prisoners convicted under 
Cr. Law Amend. Act, in connection with Round Table con¬ 
ference and left for Ahmedabad to attend Congress. 

Non-co-operation.—At Calcutta 2000 volunteers out, 500 
arrested ; 18,000 mill-hands on strike ; Volunteer enthusiasm 
and arrest kept whole city in commotion—many alleged 
atrocities by civil guards and their friends ; Messrs B. N. 
Burman and Padamraj Jain sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. 

At Allahabad, a number of Rajas and Talukdars issued 
a counter manifesto against the Liberals’ protest (20th.) fully 
justifying # Govt. action and citing the example of Russia as a 
warning ! 

At Poona civil resisters again out picketing ;—arrested 
and fined and fine realised by issuing distress warrants. Up 
to date number of civil resisters convicted : 260 
24th. H. R. H, the Prince in Calcutta—great reception by 
the Europeans, the Indian aristocracy and Council Members— 
complete hartal in the Indian quarter—city partially dark at 
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night owing to atrike amongst municipal bauds; Indian quarter 
absolutely quiet and terror-striken. 

M. Gandhi in reply to the Viceroy (22nd) made a state¬ 
ment to a pre93 representative alleging that the Viceroy was 
inciting the Europeans against congress-men by saying that 
the N-C 0 hartal was meant as an insult to the Prince. 

All-India Congress Committee' under Hakim Ajmal Khan 
met at Ahmedabad on the eve of the National Congress session 
to consider resolutions to be passed in the open congress. 

Mrs. Motilal Nehru opened the AlMndia Swadeshi Ex¬ 
hibition at Ahmedabad before a large audience of congress¬ 
men, where amongst other things the complete process of 
Khadi manufacture was shown and explained. 

Non-co operation.—At Nasik Mr. Oaka, municipal pre¬ 
sident, resigned. At Poona civil resistors continue picketing, 
some convicted and sentenced for 3 months’ R. I. At Lahore 
volunteer processions broken up by a novel plan from this 
date, viz. water hoses turned on them. At Allahabad Mr. M. 
Desai, Editor, the manuscript Independent , sentenced to 1 yr. 
R. I. 62 picketers arrested. 

At Calcutta Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Swami Visuddanand, 
L. Lachman Singh, volunteer-leaders, arrested. At Gauhati 60 
volunteers including leading pleaders arrested. 

25th. Entally riot at Calcutta started by drunk Eurasian 
Civil guards who killed 1 and wounded 23 Moslems. 

At Benares Congress office broken up by police and its 
Sec. arrested—rush of volunteers io the streets—150 arrested. 
26th. Indian Social Confeience at Ahmedabad, Mr. K. 
Natarajan, president. Resolutions passed for abolition of untouch- 
ability, caste-system, drink, and extension of female education. 

All-India Khilafat Conference at Ahmedabad under Hakim 
Ajmal Khan (for proceedings see pp. 127-34 Appendix). 

At Calcutta Police constable found shot dead at night. 
Police raid at Machuabazar where mosques wore alleged to 
have been broken upon and desecrated. 

27th. Indian National Congress in Session at Ahmedabad 

All-India Khilafat Conference—Independence resolution 
of flasrat Mohani ruled out of order by the president. Upon 
this, after conference ended, Mr. Mohani appealed to his follow¬ 
ers to stay aud pass his resolution, This was done, 
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Govt, of India appointed the Racial Distinctions Commit¬ 
tee to consider the existing racial discriminations in criminal 
law between Indians and Europeans. 

28th, Fourth session of All-India Liberal Federation held at 
Allahabad with Mr. Govindaraghava Iyer as president (see 
p SS Appendix). Pt. H. N. Kunzru, in his welcome address 
as chairman, strongly deprecated Govt’s repressive policy. 

All-India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah 
with Rai sahebP. C. Biswas as president (see p 169 Appendix). 

National Congress rejected Pt. Malaviya’s motion urging 
the Congress to declare its desire for a round table conference 
by a large majority. M, Gandhi said that personally he was 
neither for nor against any conference, but there was nothing 
in the Viceregal pronouncement which could justify such a step. 

Pt. Malaviya signed Congress creed and became ex-officio 
member of the All-India Committee. 

At Benares Sirdar Abdul Karim Khan of Kabul with 30 
volunteers arrested. Fewer arrests at other places. 

29th. Second session of the All-India Students’ Conference 
held at Ahmedabad with Mrs. Naidu as president, (see p 80 App) 

Burma Govt, ordered 32 Indians and 16 Burmans to 
leave Rangoon within 24 hrs. and not to come back before 
12 Jan. in view of the Princes’ visit ! 

Volunteer activity resumed in Calcutta. 

Public meeting held at Lahore despite prohibition under 
Seditious Meetings Act attended by 4000, for which Lala 
Baishanath and other congress-leaders arrested next day. 

Commotion in Police Conference, Howrah, on the presi¬ 
dent being peremptorily ordered by the Iusp. Genl. of Police 
to leave Calcutta for bis outspoken Presidential Address. 

30th. 14th session of the All-India Muslim League held at 
Ahmedabad with M. Hasrat Mohani as president (see p. 68 
App), who pleaded for the declaration of Indian Independence 
at once,—the resolution was however defeated by a majority. 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution urging 
all Prov. Committees to enlist volunteers preparatory to Civil 
dis obedience to bo started from 15th Jan. next. At Calcutta 
60 volunteers arrested. 

31st Poona picketing and arrests continued as before 

Editor and Printer, Rangoon Mail , charged with sedition 
and sentenced to 2 year 6 months’ S, I. 
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Chief Events.—Prince’s Tour in Burma, Madras and C. P.—Riot at 
Madras on Prince’s visit—The Malaviya Conference Fiasco—Re¬ 
pression and Volunteer activity slackened—Trial of Lajpat Rai. Raja- 
gopalachar and other Leaders and their sentence—all-India prepara¬ 
tion for Civil Disobedience.— 

2nd. Indian Conference held in Caxton Hall, London, with 
80 Indians. Resolutions were passed endorsing those of the 
Indian National Congress. 

At Delhi 110 volunteers arrested. At Calcutta several 
mills closed owing to strike of labourers in protest of victi¬ 
misation of their leaders for joining N C O. 

H. R. H. The Prince arrived at Rangoon. 

At Allahabad Pts. Krishnakant and Govinda Malaviya 
rearrested with a batch of volunteers—sentenced next day 
to 18 months R. I for enlisting volunteers. This was subse¬ 
quently reduced to 6 months by order of U. P. Govt. 

3rd. Pt. Malaviya and sponsors of the R. T. Conference 
issued invitations to 300 leaders all over India to join the 
Malaviya Conference at Bombay (see p. 353) 

Arrest of volunteers : Calcutta 80, Agra 52, Lahore 3, 
Lucknow 78 ; smaller numbers elsewhero. 

Punjab Univ. Convocation addressed by Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji who was interrupted by loud shouts of 'Mahatma 
Gandhi hi jai’ from many graduates. „ 

4th. Sj. S. Chakravarty, Beng. Cong, president arrested at 
Calcutta and sentenced to 3 months for refusing to take 
oath and give evidence in Court. 

7th. Lala Lajpat Rai & party sentenced to 1 yr R. I and 6 
months S. I. Similar convictions of other congress volunteers in 
the Punjab—subsequently reduced by Govt, order to 6 months. 

Dr. Subramaniam sentenced to 1 yr R. I. at Coconada ; 
Mr. Sundara Row to 6 months S. I. at Vizagapatam. 

V. Kunhamad Haji, the Moplah King, arrested with 
retinue and arms in Malabar—shot with 6 others on 20th. 

9th. At Calcutta ladies again out picketing. Pt. Ambica Pr. 
Bujpai sentenced to 4 months’ R. I, At Patna M. Kursaid 
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Hossain, K. S. Sinha and Jagat N. Lai sentenced from 6 

to 12 months S. I. 

10th. Punjab Govt, issued solemn warning against civil dis¬ 
obedience : They said—“Govt, will deal with Civil Disobedience 
by measures more systematic and rigorous than any which have 
hitherto been adopted.” Public consternation as repetition of 
Jballianwalla apprehended. 

Legislative Assembly met at Delhi—motion for adjourn¬ 
ment of the House to consider the “present situation” 
disallowed—Pt. Iswari Saran’s resolution urging Govt, to drop 
their repressive policy postponed. 

11th. Ladies meeting held at Lucknow Congress office led 
by Mrs. Abdul Quair and daughters of Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain 
to encourage men to join national movement and adopt the 
national programme of the Congress. 

12th. Sitamarhi proclaimed a disturbed area by B. & 0. 
Govt. —punitive police costing Rs 25,000 imposed upon the 
people for alleged N-C-0 activity. 

Lala Girdhari lal, Congress Com. president, Amritsar, M. 
Daud Gaznavi and Mr. Sunam Rai arrested previous day 
sentenced to 1 yr. S. I. for enrolling volunteers. 

13th. H. R. H. the Prince in Madras attended official 
functions—town in hartal —mob outbreak in town and free 
street fight between Adi-dravidian & Non-Brahman loyalists 
and non-co-operators.Police and Military dispersed crowd by fire. 
14th. Malaviya Conference held at Bombay with Sir 
Sankaran Nair in the chair on this and following day (see 
p p. 353-60). Sir Sankaran left the meeting subsequently 
in great anger saying that ‘he would break the conference.’ 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya then took bis chair. 

15th. Meeting held at many places at Calcutta to inaugu¬ 
rate civil disobedience. Civil resisters began picketing at Poona. 
Rejuvinated volunteer activity in many places in the U. P. 
and Punjab to launch wholesale Civil disobedience. 

16th. Racial Distinctions Committee appointed by the Leg. 
Assembly began to hold sittings at Delhi from this day—very 
little response from important Indian parties. 

17th. Congress Working Com. met at Bombay under Gandhi 
postponed civil disobedience till end of month in pursuance of 
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resolution passed at the Malaviya conference (see p. 365.) 
Sir Sankara Nair issued his famous press-letter explaining why 
ho loft tho conference (15th) and denouncing Gandhi in un¬ 
measured language (see p. 357) 

Lady picketers began to be out at Lahore from this 
day headed by Kumari Lajjabati, Principal, Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jullunder, and escorted by volunteers. 

Ast. Gaoler, Patna gaol, resigned to follow NC-O. 

18th. Resolutions in the Legislative Assembly and tho 
Council of State moved by M. Iswar Saran and Mr. P. C. 
Sethna respectively for round tablo conference defeated after a 
long and heated debate. 

19th. Gandhi replied to Sir Sankaran’s letter. Similar 
protests to this letter was made by the Secy of tho conference, 
Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, and many other leaders. 

Public meeting at South Calcutta under Mrs. Das broken 
up by police charge resulting in almost the death of a 
Bengalee lady visitor. Hemnalini Debi, alleged to be struck by 
the European officer in command, Babu S. Chakravarty 
sentenced to 1 yr. for volunteer enrolment. 

Babu Bhagwan Das at Benares released unconditionally, 
but he refused to go home and stayed under prison-conditions 
till all were released or his sentence of 12 months expired. 
22nd. Large N-C 0 meeting at College Sq., Calcutta, broken 
up by Police baton charge—280 arrested. 

23rd. Public meeting at Dacca held against Magistrate’s order 
dispersed by Police baton charge directed by the Magistrate 
ending in some 50 of the public seriously wounded. 

Lala Duni Chand of Ambala with followers arrested and 
sentenced to 6 months R. I. for picketing liquor-shops. 

25th, In Assam, on this and following days, tenants terroris¬ 
ed to pay taxes by Gurkha soldiers being marched through tho 
villages which made default in paying revenue following 
N-C O. the new No-Tax campaign. 

26th. Secretaries of the Malaviya Conference received reply 
from the Viceroy that ho saw no use of further discussion 
about the R. T. conference (see p. 375). 

Serious riot at Tittagarh Mill ending in police firing on 
the strikers—2 killed, 40 wounded. Raizada Hausraj, presi- 
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dont, Jullunder Congress Committee, arrested for picketing 
liquor-shops. At Calcutta 500 N C-0 volunteers arrested in 
numerous large mass meetings all over tko city. In Behar 
Council K. Mohd. Noor’s resolution urging withdrawal of 
repression passed against Govt. Gandhi left Ahmedabad for 
Bardoli in view of starting Civil disobedience. At Allahabad 
big public meeting called by Mrs. Karaala Nehru held against 
Magistrate’s order. 

27th. Salanga hat tragedy, E. Bengal, in which armed police 
came in contact with picketers and opened fire, killing a few 
and wounding many. 

Annual Conf. of Assoc. Europ, Chamb. of Comm : held 
at Calcutta ; Lord Ronaldshay said that Indian labour trouble 
was engineered by politicians. 

Durgadas Baid, Secretary, Amritsar Cong. Com. sentenced 
to 2 yrs. Bands Mataram, Lajpat Rai’s paper, suppressed at 
Lahore. During the month 4 other Lahore papers bad their 
security forfeited : Pratap, Kesari, Akali, Kkabardar, 

29th Non-co-operators of Surat under the lead of Messrs. 
Gandhi, Patel and Tyabji held conference at Bardoli 
to enquire about the Taluk’s readiness for the No-Tax 
campaign—resolution was passed that Bardoli Taluk was 
prepared for mass civil disobedience. Notice was sent to the 
Congress Working Committee that unless prohibited the Taluk 
will stop paying land revenue under the direct lead of Gandhi 
30th. Secretaries, Malaviya Conf. again wired to Vioeroy 
expressing readiness to meet the wishes of the Viceroy— 
no response mado by latter ; Gandhi was asked to postpone 
la6t date of civil disobedience for 3 days more which he did. 

Lala Lajpat Rai and party released from jail as the 
Govt, came to the conclusion that the meeting for which he 
was convicted was not a public meeting. He was re-arrested 
under a new charge under the Cr. Law Amend. Act ! ! ! 

31st. At the Bengal Council Prof. Mukberji's resolution ur¬ 
ging the withdrawal of repressive orders of Govt, was passed 
by a majority after a keen debate defeating Govt, amendment. 

Cong. Working Com. under Hakim Ajmal Khan advised 
people not to take up mass civil disobedience until Gandhi 
advised (see p. 389). 



February 1922 

Chief Events.—Suspension of Land-Tax in Gunter and Assam 
districts discontinued—* the Chauri chaura outrage—Suspension of Civil 
disobedience by Gandhi—Beginning of split in N-C-0 camp at Delhi. 

1st. Extra Military Police, Gurkha soldiers and armoured 
cars stationed in several villages in the Guntur Dist. for their 
withholding taxes in pursuance of civil disobedience—cost of 
additional police and military ordered to be realised from 
the people. Up to the end of January out of Rs. 1,473,000 
of the first kist payable to Govt, only some Rs. 4 lakhs 
were paid. 

3rd. Mr. N. C. Relkar of Poona sentenced by Magistrate for 
picketing liquor shops along with others ; campaign went on as 
before, upto date arrest3 in this connection being 500 at Poona. 

In view of resolution of All-India Cong. Com. West 
Godavery Dist. Cong. Cora, asked ryots to pay up land revenue 
so long held up in view of adoption of mass civil disobedience. 

Strike at Tundla Ry. Station owing to some Indian 
fireman being kicked and struck by an European foreman 
gradually spread all over the E. I. Ry. in the U. P. Military 
were called in to mount guard on stations. 

4th. Gandhi issued bis famous letter to the Viceroy and Govt, 
of India intimating the initiation of mass civil resistance by non¬ 
payment of taxes by the Bardoli Taluk under his lead. Gandhi 
once more requested Govt, to revise their policy. 

5th. 50 Women volunteers accompanied by large crowds 
paraded streets of Delhi in anticipation of mass civil disobe¬ 
dience. 

West Kistna Dist. Cong. com. also advised ryots and land 
holders to pay up land revenue so long held up. 

Ghastly mob-outrage on Police station at Chauri 
Chaura, U. P. resulting in the burning of some 22 policemen 
(see p 390). Panic in Gorakhpur and Bareilly for a week. 

Riot at Bareilly—European Magistrate seriously hit—police 
opened fire killing and maiming many. Panic in the district 
for several days. British Infantry stationed in the town. All 
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congress volunteers corps disbanded—congress-workers of the 
neighbourhood arrested. 

6th. Govt, jf India issued a communique in reply to Gandhi’s 
manifesto “taking up the challenge thrown out by Gandhi and 
repudiating that they had been following a policy of “lawless 
repression.” 

7th. Gandhi replied to the Govt, of India communique refu¬ 
ting their allegations ai d explaining why civil disobedience was 
going to be launched (see p p. 381-87) 

8th. Lord Curzon in the House of Lords threatened ruthless 
repression in India if present conditions continued. 

9th. Gandhi came to Bombay from Bardoli and held anxious 
consultations with Pt. Malaviya, Jayakar, Jinnab, Natara.ian 
and others of the Independent party on the affairs of Chauri. 
10th. At Trichinopoly Messrs P. Kothandaraman and Janab 
Y. Hussain sentenced to 1 yr. R. 1. for N-C 0 work. On the 
previous day 40 picketers obstructing sale of wine licenco 
arrested with all leaders. 

Mr. G. Ramcbandra Rao of Cocanada. N-C 0 leader, 
sentenced to 1 month S. I. for refusing to take oath in court. 
11th. Working Committee of Congress met at Bardoli and 
after long and anxious deliberations issued next day the famous 
Bardoli resolutions suspending civil disobedience. 

12th. Gandhi went on a five days’ fast to do penance for the 
Chauri Chaura and Bareilly tragedy. 

At Calcutta 2,000 Khilafat volunteers attempted to hold 
meetings at different places to express rejoicings at the con¬ 
viction of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad but were frustrated by 
the Police, 450 being arrested. 

14th. In the House of Commons, on the debate on India, 
Mr. Montagu made an important statement warning India of 
the ire of “the most determined people on Earth”, meaning 
the British. The debate revealed all through the mo 3 t 
unseemly juncker spirit of the members trying to ovorawe 
India into submission. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales at Delhi entertained at 
magnificent State functions for the next week. 

17th. Cawnpore Khilafat Comm, unanimously resolved to 
urge the Cent. Khil. Com. to stick to civil disobedience 
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inspite of the Bardoli decisions. Beng, Prov. Cong, and 
and Khilaf. Com. also expressed dissent but accepted the 
Bardoli resolutions for the time being. 

24th. Meeting of the All-India Con. Com. held at Delhi at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s House to consider the Bardoli resolutions. 

The famous Delhi Resolutions issued partially abrogating 
the Bardoli decisions—split in the N-C-0 camp beginning. 


March 1922 

Chief Events.—Turn in Indian Politics—Mr. Montagu forced to 
resign to placate Lord Curzon and other imperialists—Mahatma 
Gandhi arrested—Stringent measures to suppress Indian political 
development threatened from Whitehall 

9th. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, was 
forced to resign to placate the imperialists, Lord Curzon and 
his party, and the Dyers and O'Dwyers in England. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Ahmedabad for sedition 
(see p. 408), 

18th. The trial of Mahatma of Gandhi—his written state¬ 
ment—the judgment. The Mahatma sentenced to Six years 
imprisonment—the same punishment as was awarded to 
Lokmaoya Tilak. 


[Fuller chronicle mil he given in the next Issue of the Register ] 



Resume of Political Movement 1921-22 

January’ 21.—Agrarian disturbances in U. P. suppressed by Police find 
Military force—N-0-0 among students in Bengal and Punjab threatening 
a collapse of educational institutions— Duke of Connaught arrived to 
inaugurate the reformed Councils—boycott campaign started by Gandhi. 
February’ 21.—The first session of the new Councils at work—Akali 
movement in the Punjab threatening trouble—Duke’s tour in Northern 
India ; hi6 famous speech of "forgive and forget” at Delhi—N-0-0 in 
C. P. in the shape of liquor picketing—Boycott campaign continued. 
March’ 21.—Councils continued—U. P. Govt, preparing to grapple 
N-C 0 by force—Failure of N-C-0 campaign amongst students and 
lawyers—The Bezwada Congress programme started by Gandhi aud party. 
April* 21.—Arrival of the new Viceroy Lord Reading—Lull in N-C-0 
activity— the question of compromise raised in various quarters—high 
expectations from Lord Reading all over the country. 

May’ 21.—Strikes in Bengal—The Chandpur Gurkba outrage—Chitta¬ 
gong strike spread all over E. Bengal—The infructnous Gandhi-Reading 
interview—The Ali Brothers’ apology episode. 

June* 21.—Strikes continued—The Afghan bogey started to blackmail the 
Ali Brothers—Controversy on the Gandhi-Reading interview—Hopes of 
Viceregal boons so long anticipated extinguished. 

July* 21.—The Tilak Swaraj fund over-subscribed—signal triumph of 
Gandhi—Huge holocaust of British cloth started by Gandhi all over India 
—Moslem impatience gaining ground—Ulema's fatwa against serving in 
the Army and Police— Karachi Khilafat Conference repeating same. 
August* 21—Moplah rebellion in Malabar. Gandhi’s tour in Upper India. 
September’ 21.—Arrest of the Ali Brothers and other Moslem leaders— 
Policy of suppressing Moslem agitation all over India inaugurated—N-C-0 
campaign intensified by Gandhi—Gandhi adopted the loin cloth. 

October* 21.—The Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers—Arrest of Yauab 
Yakub Hassan in Madras—rounding up of Moslem leaders continued— 
Campaign for the boycott of the Prince staTted by Gandhi. 

November* 21—H. R. H. The Prince in Bombay — All India hartal— 
serious riot in Bombay—Govt, campaign of suppressing N-C-0 activities 
inaugurated by Bengal Govt, by declaring N-C-0 volunteer organisations 
unlawful, followed by U. P., Punjab and Assam Govts. 

December* 21.—The great fight between Govt, and N-C-0 volunteers— 
Arrest of all Congress and Khilafat leaders all over India—Repression in 
cxcelsis—20.000 Congress men arrested.—The Ahmedabad Congress declar¬ 
ing to start civil disobedience. 

January* 22- Malaviya Conference at Bombay for Round table Conference 
endi d in a fiasco.—All India preparations for civil disobedience—Gandhi to 
lead at Bardoli.—Guntur and Assam suspending land tax. 

February* 22. The Chauri Chaura outrage in U. P.—Gandhi’s break¬ 
down—civil disobedience suspended. 

March* 22. The Arrest of the Mahatma,—His imprisonment for six 
years—The end of civil disobedience. 



India in 1921-22 

A Review of Political Events 

{For previous history of Non-co-operoiton see the Trillion 
Annual Register 1920 & 1921) 

India in 15121 saw the greatest political struggle, covering the whole 
of the British possessions, that she has witnessed in her recent history. 
With its irigiu and causes we are not here concerned. The following 
is a general appreciation of the trend of political affairs. Facts will be 
found summarised in the Chronicle, and, in detail, in the body of 
the book. 

Early in the year the fiat of non-co-operation had gone forth from 
the Indian National Congress. Inspitc of all that could be done in 
the way of "constitutional" agitation, the Khilafat grievances remained 
as they were, the Punjab wrongs of 11)lit remained unreraedied, and the 
Reform, which meant greater expenditure and taxation and no real relief 
to the people, was taken as a means of further exploitation. Amidst 
utter hopelessness, Gandhi’s constant preaching of non-co-operation 
spelled hope, and it began to take hold of the people in the mass. 
The Duke of Connaught came to inaugurate the reforms ami 
during the two months of January aud February 1921 there was 
a display of festivities in connection with the Duke’s visit that bordered 
on tlie scandalous. Ridiculous attempts were made to boycott the 
Duke’s visit by Gandhi and bis party, but they evoked no response 
from the people. Similar attempts were made to draw students out of 
their colleges. Both failed as the people addressed had no very clear 
conception of what non-co-operation was. The fact is that Gandhi 
and his lieutenants started just the wrong way about ; they first preached 
in the colleges and the courts—the two most perfect and powerful 
institutions that the bureaucracy has built in India ; and so long as this 
went on, Govt, watched their game with amusement. The mo9t vulnerable 
spot of the British administration in India is the great mass-million—the 
toilers in the fields and the labourers in the industries. Them the non-co¬ 
operators with all their political agitation could not reach till, by the end 
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of the year, the percussion of Govt, measures at the top drove non-co- 
operation more and more down into the masses. 

In Northern India 

In January 1921 extensive economic distress gave rise to a serious 
agrarian trouble in the U. P. The Oudh Talukdars still retained most 
of their autocratic rights as in the days of the Nabobs. The reformed 
Govt., which had only been strengthened by an accession from this class 
of unregenerate Nabobs, backed up the Talukdars, and the peasant move¬ 
ment was decried as rank bolshevism. The Governor, himself the head of 
the Talukdars’ Association, raised the frankenstein. This nascent 'bolshe' 
vism’ was sought to be nipped in the bud, and the result was wide-spread 
conflict between the mass of the peasants and the arm of the “law”. 
Riots occurred. Police and military were drafted, and the peasant 
movement was broken with exactly that degree of meticulons care 
that the power-drunk avistrocracy employ in such cases all over 
the world. 

In the Punjab, in the same period, was started a religious movement 
under religious reformers, called Akalis. The Sikhs, profiting by their 
experience of 1919 and catching the Gandhian doctrine, tried first to 
purge their society of the many wrongs that had crept in their shrines 
and operated to keep them split apart. To regain their former glory 
the SikhB had only to purify their joint communal life : such was the 
idea. But their movement was naturally watched with suspicion by the 
British authorities, joiued by those anglicised Sikhs and debauched priests 
and conservatives who found no interest in the national movement. 
The Gurudwara Prabandhak committee, the central body of the Akalis, 
has since then suffered much in the way of persecutions, and the Sikh 
reform movement was sought to be strangled on the plea that they were 
Becretly working for a revolution. EveTy reform and reformer in India, 
unless started under British auspices, is 6uspect in the eyes of the 
authorities. Inordinate power breeds inordinate fear of its loss. It is 
just this fear which in 1919 lead Genl. Dyer to commit his ‘error of 
judgment’ at Jhallianwala. And uncorrected errors give in time a 
shivering suspicion of every one about us. 

In Bengal, Behar and Assam, extensive industrial strikes characterised 
this period. The old inadequate wages and the new quadrupled cost of 
living were working havoc amongst the people, and the big capitalists 
and profiteers of the previous years, facing a slump in business, began to 
effect reductions, both in the number 0 f employees and in their pay, 
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Eargc numbers were thrown out of work, the working class could not 
support their families, people died from starvation, women com¬ 
mitted suicide for nakedness, and wretchedness stalked wide. Strikes 
followed, in the Railway, in the Steamer services, in coal Mines, in the 
Mills, in Tea Estates, in every industrial concern—mostly in the ham! of 
Europeans. Gandhi ’b creed entered here. Till the land, spin the charka, 
abjure industrial vice, wine and all that, the import of the west to exploit 
the fool :—this new gospel was easily understood, and out rang from the 
heart of every wretched proletariat the shout of "Gandhi MahaRAJ Kl 
JAI’’ ! Gandhi’s name worked like a balm to the tortured soul of the poor 
coolie and the workman. In the whole world Gandhi was the ‘Only man 
who was the friend of the poor, their sympathiser, brother—nay, their 
God, as they understood it, rather felt it, how or wherefore they cared 
not to think. But the hope of the tortured was the rage of the torturer. 
The very name of Gandhi exorcised vice. And if work-people gave up 
all vice,—liquor, gambling, cinema, western sport and trinkets, fineries 
and foppishness—was it not turning society all topsy-turvy ? And 
if the dirty proletariat crouch not low, whine not more, stand upon their 
legs straight, refuse to do whatever and whenever bidden, begin to talk 
of honour and self-respect, mount the insufferable Gandhi cap over their 
head—was it not bolshevism undiluted ? And thousands of men, the 
dumb cattle-like herds of men, all crying in one voice mahatma ganuhi 
K l JAI ! All this maddened their capitalist masters. Urged by the 
planters, the mine-owners, the industrial magnates, and from political 
motives Government sent Gurkha soldiers to quell strikes. In Cbaudpur, 
Chittagong, parts of Behar and the U. I\ there was such an exhibition of 
brute force on unresisting crowds of Gaudhi-criers as would gladden the 
heart of a Dyer. This only deepened the hold of Gandhi on the masses. 
Nature healed the torn llesb and Gandhi healed the heart. 

The Bourgeoise 

Non-co-operation itself did not make much headway amongst the 
bourgeoise at first. The great middle class, the creation of that very 
bureaucratic institution with which the N-C-0 was at war, was touched 
only at the fringes. Barring a few high-souled lawyers, and a compara¬ 
tively larger number of humbler wage-earners whom economic pressure 
squeezed into the fold of non-co-operators, the Indinn bouTgeoi6e lay bet_ 
ween the proletariat masses under the grip of Gandhi on one side and the 
ruling higher classes with all their aristocratic entourage on the other. The 
British Govt, in India has always taken care to see that it did not become 
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sufficiently tsarist to act as a steam-roller beating all other classes into 
a dead level of uniformity. Still, lapses occur, as in the Punjab in 
IP 19, and then the artful remedy of concessions, like the Reforms, is 
practised to rehabilitate the bureaucratic superiority and the further 
disintegration of the lower masses. This policy, which, like the 
pole star, has always guided the rulers at Whitehall, has never 
been clearly understood by tbeir officers and underlings in India. 
In the year under review exactly this thing happened. Economic causes 
led to grave distress. Distress turned the mass-mind to Gandhi. Gandhi 
brought polities. And then the huge steam-roller worked with all steam 
up. The mighty leveller rolled and rolled, and the bourgeoise and the 
masses were flattened out together in the same bed of the Indian soil. 

Men like Gandhi llourish on defeat. The Gandhi stunts one after 
another are remarkably elusive as to their significance. Immediately after 
the failure of the boycott programme in tbe first 3 months of the year, the 
ISezwada stunt of a crorc of “men, money, and munitions ” was started, the 
Gandhi munition being the spinning-wheel. It immediately leaped into 
success ; in less than another 3 months tbe requisite men and money flowed 
in, and it remained only for the munitions to come to enable Gandhi to 
dot hire Swaraj ! But this was the hardest part of the programme. Gandhi, 
however, rose equal to the occasion. A new, bold, and awfully impressive 
blunt was now started. British cloth all over India was to be burnt, and 
then Swaraj in 3 months ran the cry! Huge piles of foreign cloth was set 
fire to, and millions upon millions of money wasted. This sacrifice, how- 
eve'-, was well worth the purchase. Into the heart of the masses was 
burnt tin! truth of home-spinning and horoe-weaviug—the salvation, poli¬ 
tical and economic, of the Indian people—perhaps of all people on earth. 

It was wonderful how this frail, little, all-loving man, looking just 
like- a peasant, went about at lightening rate all over India, applying 
the torch to piles of foreign cloth without the least hesitancy or ill-will. 
This unbending, unfaltering sacrifice made him look like a god \ And 
(lie masses caught the spirit. Hearts changed, stiffened, determined 
to throw up imported fineries. And if the mind is once made up how 
long does it take for munitions to come ? And more. If spinning 
wheels are not ready, and home-made cloth not sufficient in quantity— 
what then ? better far to go naked than cover the body with the ensign 
of one’s shame! Foremost in every sacrifice, Gandhi took the loin 
cloth, and discarded all other linen. The protection of the flesh, he gave 
into the charge of the Gods. 

Such i6 the man 
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But there was a rift in the lute. The Moslems never understood him 
and their great leader, M. Mahomed Ali, though a constant attendant and 
associate of Gandhi, could not free himself from the traditional bane of 
the Moslem viz., violence. His great figure, his fiery oratory, the flashes 
of his eyes, the throw of his fingers, the whole expression of the man 
was any thing but non-violent. Still Gandhi was trying to change him 
inside out, and once successful, he knew that the in.-er flame 
of the Maulaua would make him a greater Gandhi. But fate decreed 
otherwise. 


The Moslems 

About the middle of the year the Moslem agitation over the Kliilafat 
took a serious turn. The idea gained ground that Britain was helping the 
Greeks against Angora. 500 Ulemas or Moslem devincs issued a Fatwa 
or mandate that it was sin to 6erve a Govt, which was at war with 
Moslems, and a campaign was started to induce Moslems to give up 
serving in the army and the police. In July 1921 a resolution was 
passed to this effect at the Karachi Khilafat Conference, Mahomed Ali 
presiding. The great Moslem leader was subsequently sent to gaol for 
2 years with bard labour, along with his brother Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew 
of Amritsar and 3 other very eminent Moslem priests. In August 
the Moplahs of Malabar rose in arms and all over India Moslem 
feeling rose to the highest pitch. Here was new work for Gandhi. He 
tried to stem the tide; he tried to keep the Moslems non-violent, 
and on Nov. ith. diverted public attention to a scheme of civil 
disobedience. His great influence with the Moslem leaders, and 
the way in which Bi-Amma, the revered mother of the Brothers 
Ali, and Mrs. Mahomed Ali absolutely relied upon him, made the 
whole Moslem world submit to his decrees. The way in which this 
wonderful man has exercised his apostolic influence over men of all 
faiths and creeds has rightly earned for him the world-wide name of 
a second Christ ! His dream of a Hindu-Moslem fusion waB gradually 
coming to be realised. On the I7tb Nov. the Prince was coming to India. 
Gandhi now directed all his unique strategy on this stunt : the Prince 
of Wales was to be boycotted all over India, Hindus aud Moslems must 
combine to do this, and non-violence was to be the essence of the 
new move—such was his fiat. 

The Prince of Wales 

The I7th. of November came. The Prince landed in Bombay. All 
oval' India hartal or day of mourning was observed. All business was 
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closed. And an woeful riot broke out in Bombay lasting for full 5 days. 
This was the first defeat inside the Gandhi camp. But why was the 
Prince boycotted 7 What connection was there between the spinning 
wheel and the Prince ? Well, it was the usual Gandhi stunt—a bait 
for inviting oppression and a means to have the many Indian vices beat 
out of them. The wary Bombay Govt, saw through it, and did not 
disturb itself further. But it was another tale elsewhere. 

A very critical situation arose after the events of the 17th Nov. 
The European community swallowed the bait, and took the hartals 
as an insult to their Prince. Northern India is very much like Ulster. 
Here lie the great European mercantile, landed and planter commu¬ 
nities, and the crop of Indian vested interests that have grown 
round them. The Oudh Talukdars and the Bengal Zamindars have their 
material interests bound up with their foreign masters. The hartals touch¬ 
ed the pocket of this Indian Ulster—indeed, ever since the N-C-0 was 
launched, they had been the greatest sufferers, and the final success of the 
N-C-0 meant their ruin. Now, the cry of insult to the Prince was raised 
to deal a final blow to their dreaded enemy. The Bengal and U. I’. 
Governors were egged on to take the move first. The Congress volunteer 
organisations were proclaimed unlawful. In their wake soon followed the 
Viceroy, and then the Governors of the Punjab and Assam. And what of 
the Ministers 7 Inspite of the Reforms, It is still the rule in India—that 
the Governor is the Government, and the Government, if not kept on 
its proper bearings by men of such inflexible purpose as a Curzon or a 
Kitchener, is the I. C. S. Now, in the provinces of Northern India—the 
Indian Ulster—all the Governors, except Lord Ronaldshay in Bengal, 
were elevated from the I. C. S. This highly efficient corporation of merce¬ 
nary administrators have the knack of drying up everything indigenous 
that come in their way. The Ministers have shared the same fate as India 
under 2 centuries of their rule. Both are run dry. 

And now followed that mad rush of volunteers of one side and 
unspeakable repression on the part of Govt, on the other that stand as a 
land-mark in the history of this period in India. Never before did a Govt, 
go so wrong as now, and never before was the bureaucracy shown so 
nakedly as now. In 1919 Sir Michael O'Dwyer had some jnstiticatione 
for his orgies, for the Afghans were there. But in Nov. 1921, with the 
British Prince and not the burly Afghans iu their mid6t, the orgies of 
repression that were carried out by the Government in the name of 
■law and order’ are unparalleled in British history in India. Gandhi 
got what he wanted. His was the supreme triumph. He got non-violence, 
he secured Hindus and Moslems, rich and low, boys of 10 and old men 
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of 80, men and women, ladies of high families and the common women¬ 
folk, all bound up, all crushed down by the same iron hand ; 20 thousand 
went to gaol with similing faces in the next two months. It was 
happy thought for Gandhi. 20 thousand for the Prince was at least 
some earnest for, say, 200 thousand for the country in the near future | 
The sublime bureaucrat, European and Indian, grasped not this 
simple truth ! After this achievement, Gandhi could gladly go to gaol or 
do even worse. 

Great men have differed from Gandhi—Tagore, for instance. But 
few great men have the gift at once to soar in dizzy idealism, and, at 
the same time, to take an avatanchic swoop upon action. His idealism is 
higli enough but it is his dynamism that makes him a Gandhi. 

Civil Disobedience 

The next Gandhi-stunt was Civil disobedience. But the shadow of 
Bombay lay athwart bis path. And inspite of the highly successful campaign 
of non-violent civil opposition to authority m Calcutta, and generally 
in India, Gandhi moved warily. January 15th. 1922 was given out to 
be the date of the new movement. Preparations were hastened all over 
India. At this time the Malaviya move of a Round Table Conference 
was engaging the so-called intelligentia of India. But that was 
not the Gandhi-way. He was beyond western diplomacy.—enough 
of Royal Pledges, Presidential 14 Points, and Leagues of Nations ! It was 
not compromise that Gandhi wauted. He was out for the holy quest. 
The people ! the people ! and their simple, chaste, uuburdened life ! ! 
and civil disobedience to break their fetters—this was the burden of that 
great heart that, throbbed within its frail frame. 

Suddenly, as if like a bolt from the blue, came the murderous riot at 
Chauri Cliaura. Gandhi was betrayed by his own followers. Demonic 
violence was in his own camp. This dauntless man of steel who feartd 
none and nothing in this world except, his God, who dared the whole 
goliath of a British Govt, in India all alone, now lay crumpled like a 
piece of paper. At once he saw his mistake and at once, with the iron 
will that is his, he cancelled civil disobedience. 

Needed not the Mahatma now his rest ? When his own non-co- 
operators forgot the high stake he was playing at and broke him, 
Govt, came to hi9 relief, put him into jail and relieved his agony. 
Smiling and happy, Gandhi went to jail for a six years' rest! 

Great men never complete their work. Great works require great iupd 
simply to launch them, Once launched, they grow ns sme as they are 
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born. Gandhi and non-co-operation, like Christ and Christianity, 
are born not to die. 

In one respect, people say, Gandhi has signally failed. He has not 
been able by a jot to change the heart of the bureaucracy. PerhapB the Dyers 
and O’Dwyers, the Ronatdshays and Watson Smyths never change. Like 
the Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns they can end only in one way. Perhaps 
they come only to break peoples’ hearts and, in ripe time, their own hearts 
too. But Gandhi never cared either for success or failure. Into the orb 
of his idealism, he pierced straight to the core. If men are Gandhis 
their governors should be gods. Does not the bed of the ocean deter¬ 
mine its waves ? 

And where is he now—the Master ? In jail ?—or, in the inner 
shrine of the hearts of his men ? 


For the Govt, view of Non-co operation in 1921-22, .tee 
pages 1^17-32. 



THE ARRIVAL OF 


H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

MADRAS , JANUARY /OTA, 1921 

The H. M. Steamship “ Malaya ” conveying His Royal 
Highness came to anchor off Madras at 10 30 A. M on January 
10th 1921. Its arrival was signalised by a Royal salute of 
31 Guns from the flagship “Highflyer Rear-Admiral Sir 
Hugh Totbill *and suite proceeded in a tug to which H. R. II. 
the Duke and staff transhipped at 2 i\ m. The tug moved 
to the ‘ Caroline” which was anchored near the sea-ward end 
of the outer breakwater. The party then transhipped to the 
“Caroline” which proceeded to the quay whore His Excellency 
the Governor and staff, attended by all the Members of 
Council, Ministers and high officials, received His Royal High¬ 
ness at a spacious platform erected for the purpose. After the 
customary presentations and exchange of greetings His Royal 
Highness was conducted to a dais where he took his seat 
along with the Governor to receive the Municipal Corporation’s 
address of welcome. This was read by Sir P. Tbe/igaraya 
Chetti, the President of the Municipal Corporation of Madras. 
The address kept clear of local topics and gave an overflowing 
expression to the sense of loyalty that the Corporation felt 
towards the Throne and person of His Majesty I ho King- 
Emperor. 

H. R. H. The Duke’s Reply 

His Royal Highness then made the following reply—his first 
speech on landing on Indian shore. It was obviously meant not 
for Madras alone but for the wider oar of Indians as a whole. 

"I thank you for the kindly welcome which you extend to 
me, and though it is my first visit to Madras 1 receive it not as 
a new-comer setting foot on unfamiliar shores amidst unfamiliar 
faces, but as an old traveller returned, rejoiced to find myself 
once again beneath India’s sunny skies, India, for me, holds 

0 
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many old friends and countless happy memories, and I am 
grateful for the opportunity my mission affords mo of renewing 
the old ties which bind me to this country. Several yoars have 
passed since I was in your midst, but my interest in your doings 
has never flagged. 

“Iii Great Britain and throughout the British Empire on 
tho minds of men who previously bad not interested tboroselvos 
deeply, porhaps, in the affairs of this groat country, the part 
which India played in the war produced a profound effect, the 
force of which may, I think, hardly have been realized here in 
India. For me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortified 
with vivid memories of Indian scones and faces, you can well 
imagine how greatly tho interest in yon and tho sympathy with 
you were quickened by India’s splendid record of achievement, 
and with what pride and pleasure I hoard the old words and 
saw the well known faces of Hindustan in the distant theatres 
of war. 


India’s Gallant Soldiers. 

"In England I had tho honour of meeting those distinguish¬ 
ed Indian representatives whom you sent from time to time 
first to assist at the central councils of our Empire, and finally 
at the Peace Conference, whon, by the blessing of the Almighty, 
victory had at last been vouchsafed to us. I met, too, the 
gallant soldiers of India, of evory race and creed, in many 
places far from their native land, bravely doing their duty in a 
warfare of unprecedented severity, carried on under novel and 
unexpected conditions, and often in a climate which tried 
them to the utmost limit of human endurance. As soldiers 
they wore true to their salt, and as a soldier I pay them tho 
honour which is their due. 

.. , t kn . 0 . w > wcl1 that th « city and presidency of Madras stand 
high in India s war record. When the fateful hour struck, you 
rose to the height of your opportunity and acted like men. 
\Ve aio still too near the days of the war to realize all that it 
has meant, but as the years go by, your tons and those who 
come after them will fcako an increasing pride in what their 
country did. India, beyond all doubt, has added greatly to 
her stature. Meamvhilo, tho world has changed, and India 
has changed with it. 
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A New Spirit Abroad 

“Do not imagine that I come back to you, like Rip Van 
Winkle from the mountains, expecting to find things as I left 
them, surprised and shooked that they are not. There is a 
now spirit abroad in India, a strong spirit of progress, and* 
whatever you may be told to the contrary, believe me when 
I assure you that in your onward march you carry with you 
the warm sympathy and firm good-will of the people of Great 
Britain and that you may look to them unhesitatingly for 
support both now and always. 

“The poople of Great Britain take a deep and rightful pride 
in the great work which has boen accomplished in the past 
and is still to-day being accomplished by the British services 
in India. But they take an equal pride in the proud position 
which India is so rapidly attaining in the eyes of the world 
to day through Indian enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self- 
help and Indian patriotism. 

“And so you stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. 
New and grave problems confront you. Will you pardon an 
old friend to whom the welfare of India is very dear if, taking 
your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege of age 
and experience which never fail to receive due respect in 
India, I presume to give a few words of counsel? Tho easy¬ 
going days to which the world was gotting accustomed, which 
gave to India a timo for recuperation and new growth after 
prolonged anarchy and unspeakable distress,—those days 
have gone and are not likely to return. A time has 
come when the responsibilities which rest upon every indivi¬ 
dual citizen are far greater than ever before. 

None Can Stand Aloof 

“From tho issues now being hammered out no man can 
afford to stand aloof. In all countries there is a class of men 
who shrink from the storm and stress of public movements, 
who are satisfied with their private pursuits or with the care 
of tbeir paternal acres. How well we have known this class 
in India, and how greatly we have respected them ! 

“But conditions have changed. The philosopher from his 
seclusion, the merchant from his desk, the zemindar from his 
homestead,—their country calls them all. To-day India re- 
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many old frieuds and countless happy memories, and I am 
grateful for the opportunity my mission affords mo of renewing 
the old ties which bind me to this country. Several years have 
passod since I was in your midst, but my interest in your doings 
has never flagged. 

“In Great Britain and throughout the British Empire on 
the minds of men who previously had not interested themselves 
deeply, perhaps, in the affairs of this great country, the part 
which India played in the war produced a profound effect, the 
force of which may, I think, hardly have been realized here in 
India. For me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortified 
with vivid memories of Indian scenes and faces, you can well 
imagine how greatly the interest in you and the sympathy with 
you were quickened by India’s splendid record of achievement, 
and with what pride and pleasure I heard the old words and 
saw the well known faces of Hindustan in the distant theatres 
of war. 

India’s Gallant Soldiers. 

“In England I had the honour of meeting those distinguish¬ 
ed Indian representatives whom you sent .from time to time 
first to assist at the central councils of our Empire, and finally 
at the Peace Conference, when, by the blessing of the Almighty, 
victory bad at last been vouchsafed to us. I met, too, the 
gallant soldiers of India, of evory race and creed, in many 
places far from their native land, bravely doing their duty in a 
warfare of unprecedented severity, carried on under novel and 
unexpected conditions, and often in a climate which tried 
them to the utmost limit of human endurance. As soldiers 
they wore true to their salt, and as a soldier I pay them tbo 
honour which is their due. 

“I know well that the city and presidency of Madras stand 
high in India’s war record. When the fateful hour struck, you 
rose to the height of your opportunity and acted like men. 
We are still too near tho days of tbo war to realize all that it 
has meant, but as the years go by, your tons and those who 
come after them will take an increasing pride in what their 
country did. India, beyond all doubt, has added greatly to 
her stature. Meanwhile, tho world has changed, and Indi$ 
has changed with it, 
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A New Spirit Abroad 

“Do not imagine that I come back to you, like Rip Van 
Winkle from the mountains, -expecting to find things as 1 left 
them, surprised and shocked that they are not. There is a 
near spirit abroad in India, a strong spirit of progress, and * 
whatever you may be told to the contrary, believe me when 
1 assure you that in your onward march you carry with you 
the warm sympathy and firm good-will of the people of Great 
Britain and that you may look to them unhesitatingly for 
support both now and always. 

“The people of Great Britain take a deep and rightful pride 
in the great work wkioh has been accomplished in the past 
and is still to day being accomplished by the British services 
in India. But they take an equal pride in the proud position 
which India is so rapidly attaining in the eyes of the world 
to day through Indian enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self- 
help and Indian patriotism. 

“And so you stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. 
New and grave problems confront you. Will you pardon an 
old friend to whom the welfare of India is very dear if, taking 
your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege of age 
and experience which never fail to receive due respect in 
India, I presume to give a few words of counsel? The easy¬ 
going days to which the world was getting accustomed, which 
gave to India a time for recuperation and new growth after 
prolonged anarchy and unspeakable distress,—those days 
have gone and are not likely to return. A time has 
come when the responsibilities which rest upon every indivi¬ 
dual citizen are far greater than ever before. 

None Can Stand Aloof 

“From the issues now being hammered out no man can 
afford to stand aloof. In all countries there is a class of men 
who shrink from the storm and stress of public movements, 
who are satisfied with their private pursuits or with the care 
of their paternal acres. How well we have known this class 
in India, and how greatly we have respected them ! 

“But conditions have changed. The philosopher from his 
seclusion, the merchant from his desk, the zemindar from his 
homestead,—their country calls them all. To-day India re- 
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quires every citizen’s “Yea” or “Nay,” and no man is worthy 
of citizenship who does not give it. 

"A word more and I have done. You have recently passod 
through a period of troubles and difficulties. Do . not brood 
over them. Remember that there has been a terrible explo¬ 
sion in the world. Sparks are still flying everywhere. The 
events of,the past few years cannot bo forced into any of tbe. 
accepted moulds and standards of human conduct. Standing 
hero to day, have we not cause to be unspeakably grateful 
that things have not been worse, infinitely worse T 

“Through the clouds a bright dawn of promise is breaking 
over this land, and if sanity and true patriotism guide your 
leaders, nothing can debar India from her high destiny. It 
is not through strife and bittornoss, it is not by following 
phths which plainly lead to strife and bitterness, that 
India will maintain her courso so gloriously begun. There 
are enough unhappy, incomprehensible tragedies taking 
place in the world to day without our adding to them 
hero. Do not peer into the troubled waters in the 
wake of your ship. Lengthen the focus of jour glasses and 
look ahead. 


My Official Mission 

"Gentlemen, by the command of our beloved King-Emporor 
I have como to assist at the inauguration of India’s new 
Legislative Councils. That is my official mission. But if it 
were gianted to me by my presence once ngain in your midst 
to help, so far as in me lies, in the healing of old sores, in the 
removal of bitter memories, in the strengthening of the old 
tie, and in the renewal of a greater mutual confidence and 
goad-will, then I feel I should indeed be taking a part worthy 
of a son of Queen Victoria, my dear mother, the memory of 
whose abiding love for India inspires mo in the task which 
now confronts me. I shall not fail to carry to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor your assurances of loyalty and devotion 7 
to the Ihrone and your gratitude for His Majosty’s active 
sympathy in the broadening of your public life. Gentlomdn, - 
it now only remains for me to ask yon for your help and good 
wishes and to thank you for the welcome you have to day so 
kmdly accorded to mo,” 
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At the end of the ceremony tho Duke was taken in 
procession through the streets lined by troops to Government 
House where he remained a guest of tho Governor during the 
few days of his Madras visit. The entire route from the 
harbour to the Government House was gaily decorated. The 
public office buildings and those of tho European merchants 
vied each other in decorations, while galleries were erected 
at some parts of the route which, however, could not be packed 
up in spito of the free admission offered to the people owing 
to the boycott meeting started by tho non-co operators at tho 
other side of the beach. Three triumphal arches with festoons 
and buntings were erected at three different places of the route 
by the Rajas of Rami ad, Venkatagiri and Bobbilli respectively. 
Troops and Armed Polico guarded the route and an aeroplane 
was Hying abovo the whole time from the Duke’s landing till 
his entry into Government House in the evening where he was 
received by Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
and staff. 

The Popular Boycott Demonstration 

While the official ceremony of tho Duke’s reception was 
going on in right oriental splendour, the city of Madras went 
on complete harlal for the day and a huge concourse of people, 
numbering some 50 thousand, gathered at another part of 
the Beach to carry out the non-co-operation mandate of tho 
National Congress. For a week past intense agitation was 
kept up to boycott the Duke’s Stato entry inlo Madras and 
his official visit. On the 5th January a huge public meeting 
of the citizens of Madras was held under Mr. Kasturiranga 
Aiyengar, the voteran nationalist, when the Nagpur Congress 
resolutions were fully explained to the people and the following 
resolution boycotting the Duke’s visit was passed :— 

"This meeting of the citizens of Madras calls upon tkfe people of this 
city not to take paTt in any of the factions and festivities arranged in 
honour of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught’s visit 

It was so given out that Madras was selected as tho first 
landing stage of the Duke instead of Bombay the most 
obvious place because Madras was tho only province which 
had loyally responded to the call of co-operation with the 
official bureaucracy, and because r.o other province except Madras 
was so much divided against itsolf and so much capable of 
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having one section of the people set against another to fall in 
line with the old bureaucratic policy of divide ct impera . 
Street cornor lcctur.es were arranged to explain to the masses 
that the boycott of the Duke’s visit did not mean disloyalty 
to the Throne or disrespect to the Duke. Big placards were 
posted in the stroets carrying such inscriptions as : Boycott 
Connaught,” “Connaught cannot redress our wrongs,” “Ro- 
member Jhallianwallab,” and so on, and strict instructions were 
given to the masses to bo non-violent in all demonstrations. 
For several days long processions, some covering half a mile in 
length and containing about 50,000 people, paraded the stroets 
carrying the message of the Congress and advocating boycott 
and hartal on the day of the Duko’6 landing. 

On that day a monster meeting of the citizens of Madras 
attended by more than 50,000 people was held in the Triplicane 
beach. No less than five platforms were set up. Mr. Kesava 
*Menon, tho non co operation leader, in openning the proceo* 
dings said that they had met there under the great heavens 
with no pandal, in tons of thousands, to say that they did 
not associate themselves with the sentiment that was 
being given expression to at the other end of tho Beach. An 
address, ho said, at that very time was being read on their 
behalf and in tho name of the people of the Presidency by 
certain individuals who bad no right to speak on their behalf. 
Therefore it was necessary to assert once again that they were 
not prepared to accord any welcome to anybody who came in 
the name of England. But unfortunately there wero certain 
men in the history of all countries of tho world working against 
the interests of the people. For instance, tho Poles sided with 
Germany whon Germans ruled the Poles—so also tho Italians 
with the Australins, wben Austria ruled Italy. Certain Irish¬ 
men too, sided with the British and were tyrannising their 
own country. Therefore they need not be surprised in finding 
in tbeir own country certain of their own men siding with 
thoso who wanted to keep them in subjection. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

Resolution 

"As in the opinion of this meeting of the citizens of Madras the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the country, and 
as the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and ao 
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all methods adopted by them hitherto have failed to secure the 
recognition of their rights and principli s and the redress of their 
many grievous wrongs, more especially in reference to the Khilafat 
and the Punjab, and as this meeting considers that the Government 
of India Act which His Royal Highness the Dnkc of Connaught has 
come to put into operation is of no value whatsoever to the people 
aud that the Councils do not represent the country, this meeting 
therefore confirms its determination to secure Swaraj by the method 
of non-violent Non-Co-operation resolved upon by the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress nt Nagpur." 

Among the speakers wore almost all the non co-operation 
leaders of Madras, Dr. Rimjan, Messrs. Harisarvathama Rao, 
Krishnaswami Chetty, G. S. Raghavan, Appu Nair, N. S. 
Varadachari, Gopala Menon, Balasubramania Iyer, Kasturi- 
ranga Iyengar, Abdul Majid Sharer, S. Duraiswami Aiyer, 
V. Gopalaswami Muduliar, K. V. Srinivasa lyengor, and a 
host of others. Mr. T. Prakasam in concluding the proceedings 
made a very feeling speech in which ho deplored that Indians 
had not to fight Englishman alone but also some of the most 
powerful amongst their own countrymen. 

Referring to the excuses pleaded by tho bureaucracy and 
certain sections of the Indians that Indians were not fit for full 
Swaraj as *they could not defend themselves, ho said :—“You 
and I may not bo warriors. You a"d I cannot go to the battle¬ 
fields. But look at the infantry and the cavalry that formed part 
of the Duke’s procossson. Are they Englishmen 1 Are they not 
our own kith and kin 1 Who are the men that were fighting in 
Mesopotamia and who saved tho situation in Flanders ? Why 
then say that this country is nob prepared for Swaraj ? A civil 
population is a civil population everywhere. When bombs 
were thrown in England and Ireland the civil population fled 
as our men fled in the Punjab. We have got enough of 
material and if the Government is honost they can find enough 
men to defend our frontiers. Do not give dishonest excuses 
and do not put them off on false grounds. Again and again we 
are reminded of our position in this country, Look at the 
eeroplane that was flying over our beads. I was really asking 
myself whether a repetition of the Jallianwalla Bagh was not 
going to be perpetrated, as we too are an unarmed people.” 

Referring then fo the Duke’s message that be was not 
going to give preferential treatment to Englishmen, he pointed 
out that just on the same day when the message was read in 
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the papers, they also hoard of the rude treatment accorded 
to Mr, Justice Sadasiva Iyer and how a European colleague on 
the Bench was heard politely. 

This incident which croated considerable stir in Indian 
circles in Madras happened in tho morning of the same day 
when the Military helped by the Police suddenly stopped all 
traffic in certain streets without any public notice on the 
ploa of rehearsing tho Duke’s procession. As it was office 
hours, quite a large number of people and carraiges including 
a few High Court Judges were held up. The Hon’ble Mi*. 
Justice Sadasiva Iyer whoso car was thus stopped got down 
from his car and expressed surprise that traffic was being held 
up without any public notice. He enquired of the European 
Sergeant who was standing in front about the source from 
which the order emanated. The Sergeant behaved insolently 
and replied with an exasperating banteur that it was his 
order and that he will stop the questioner physically, and on 
being pointed out by a bystander that he was addressing a 
High Court Judge, replied : “I dont care who the d — •••” By 
this time the Chief Justice came along the same route to the 
spot and was accorded a right royal miliary salute by the same 
Sergeant. His Lordship too was in wrath on being stopped 
but some European Police officer drow in and whispered 
explanations. 

Inauguration of the Madras Legislative Council. 

On January 12th. at 10-30 A.M. tho Duke performed tho 
inauguration ceremony of th$ newReformed Legislative Council. 
A heavy downpour of rain and a stormy weather prevented a 
procession being carried and all tho street decorations previously 
sot up were destroyed. At 10 30 A.M. the Governor Lord 
AVillingdon anil staff entered the hall of the Council Chamber 
where all the members and visitors had already congregated and 
took his seat on the dais. At 10-40 a.m. H. R. H. the Duke 
and Staff enterod the Hall in procession while His Excellency 
and*the Councillors rose from their seats and bowed. H. R. H. 
bowed in acknowledgment and took his seat on the dais sup¬ 
ported on his right by the Governor and on his left by the 
President of the Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, 
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His Excellency Lord Willingdon then rose and welcomed 
His Royal Highness in a short speech. Hi9 Highness in 
reply said in the courso of bis speech :— - • ... 

No place in India could more appropriately have been 
selected for entering upon the important duty with which 
His Majesty has entrusted mo. It was here that the connec¬ 
tion between India and the British Empire was first definitely 
established. It was in Fort St. George that Lord Clive 
began the career during which, aided largely by the courage 
and tonacity of the Madras troops, he secured a footing for 
the British power. It was hero nearly a hundrod years ago 
that Sir Thomas Munro, as the Governor of the Presidency, 
first defined in a despatch to the Court of Directors the true 
policy and the only vindication of the British connection, that 
the people of India should be taught and fitted togo\orn 
theinsolves. 

“At last that policy is ripening into fruition. In this 
historic Presidency it will be the task of Your Excellency and 
your officers, of you, the members of the Legislative Council, 
and of the Ministers who will be drawn from among you, to 
chorish its growth and to hand it on to your successors a stage 
further towards perfect maturity. In that task I have come 
to wish you God-speod on bohalf of our Sovereign and the 
Sister Nations of our Empire. 

“In India, as elsewhore, political development is only a 
vehicle for human life and human progress. Its function is 
to provide a nation with the means for increasing the 
happiness of the people. The form has an importance of its 
own, but the spirit is vital for liberty, and unless human 
brotherhood follows in its steps it may easily become 
a greater tyranny. With those, therefore, who would share 
in the building up of your new constitution, the thought of 
the people’s happiness must ever be paramount, and I can 
imagine how at this epoch in your history your minds are 
turning towards that high ideal. 

The Underlying Principle 

“The pursuit of it demands of you many qualities,— 
pationce, insight, sympathy and the like—but if I were to try 
to enumerate them I should conclude in the well-known 
words that the greatest of these is charity. I, mean not only 
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courtesy between political opponents and tolerance of 
antagonistic views, though those virtues will be needed to 
sweeten your labours,—I am thinking rather of that wider 
toleration which blunts the sharpness of conflicting interests, 

“It is this form of oharity which must surely be tbe under¬ 
lying principle and the aim of your political growth. India 
has suffered in the past from the clash of religions. She has 
suffered from hard distinctions between social orders. These 
moan disunion, and disunion is weakness. They mean cons¬ 
traint, and constraint is unhappiness. To mitigate these in 
tbe future will be your statesmanship. 

“I cannot pretend to speak to you on the local topics 
which will immediately engage tbe attention of your Council 
and your Ministers. I am not sufficiently familiar with them. 
But as one who for many years has watched the unfolding of 
political freedom in other lands, and still more as a true 
friend of India, I may venture to offer to you and to the other 
Councils which I shall meet elsewhere a few words of general 
application to the great work which Ues before you. 

“Let the first of tbeae be the plea which I have just put 
before you. It is a plea that you should sink differences and 
magnify points of concord. Thus unitod, use your new 
political machinery to raise the depressed and to lower the 
walls between creeds and castes and hostile interests. Tbe 
task will be far from easy, but I am confident that you will 
not shrink from it. 

“I now declare tbe new Legislative Council for the Madras 
Presidency established under the Government of India Act 
1919 to l>o duly open, and I join with Your Excellency and 
with all who love India in a heart-felt prayer for the 
Almighty’s guidance iu its labours." 

On the conclusion of the Duke’s speech tho President of 
the Council, Sir P. Rajagopalachari, tendered the grateful 
homage of tbe council to His Majesty through his representa¬ 
tive the Duke. Tho meeting then dissolved. Tho Duke’s 
Madras visit lasted exactly a week. He left Madras on the 
16th January for a sporting tour in Central India. 



The Duke in Calcutta. 

After spending about a fortnight in Central India His 
Royal Highness and staff arrived at Calcutta on Jan. 28tb. 
1921. The Royal train reached Howrah Station at noon and 
His Highness was received by H. E. the Governor and staff 
and the -high officials. After the usual presentations the 
Duke thon drove in State to the Dalhousie Square where the 
City Fathers awaited him to present an address ol welcome 
which was read by the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation 
of Calcutta. In reply His Royal Highness remarked: “I 
yield to no man in affection for the beautiful City of Bombay 
where I spent several years of my life and 1 must be very 
guarded in what 1 say (about Calcutta). Bot there is no over¬ 
looking the vast extent, the immense population, the amazing 
growth and the capable administration of this huge trade 
emporium, and when I see the ships lying in the Hoogbly, I 
feel: Here in Calcutta is the port of London, and here in 
Asia is the London of the East”! 

The coremony over, the Duke then drove in State to 
Government House where a grand reception was held by the 
Governor and all the official dignitaries, commercial magnates 
and the Indian aristocracy. The next few days were spent 
in attending military and social receptions. On January 29tb. 
he unveiled tbo King Edward Memorial. The ceremony was 
carried out in Royal stato. Next day, Sunday Jan. 80th, a 
special Church Service was held at St Paul’s Cathedral in 
connection with the inauguration of the Bengal Council. On 
February 1st. the Duke inaugurated the new Reformed Bengal 
Legislative Council in the Oaloutta Town Hall. This was a 
brilliant State function as in Madras, 

H. R. H. The Duke spoke as follows : — 

Your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the Bengal Legislative 
Council,—To-day it is my pleasing task to open the second of 
that series of new legislatures which by command of His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor I have come to India to 
inaugurate. The King-Emperor has commissioned me to bring 
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you bis cordial good wishes on an occasion which Your Excel¬ 
lency justly terms historic. You all know His Imperial Majesty's 
regard for this proud city of Calcutta, for the people of Bengal, 
and I can assure you of the deep interest with which he watches 
the far-reaching changes beginning with the ceremony of to-day. 

Upon the pleasure which ft gives mo personally to perform 
this duty I need not dwell, nor upon my gratification at tho 
warmth of your welcome. Though more directly acquainted dur¬ 
ing my past sojourn in India with a Presidency with which you 
maintain a healthy and generous rivalry, I should bo the last 
to deny the eminence of Bengal among the provinces of tho 
Indian Empire or tho unique connexion of Calcutta with tho 
administrative developments which have marked the long and 
momentous association between tho United Kingdom and this 
country. 

It is that eminence and this connexion which will direct 
upon the deliberations of your Council the anxious gaze of all 
who, like myself, cherish great expectations of the era which is 
dawning upon the Indian Empiro ;—anxious, I say, because the 
task imposed on you and the sister legislatures which are 
coming simultaneously into being is a task of no ordinary 
complexion. You have to take at once a heavy and responsible 
share in providing the laws and finance for a skilled and highly 
technical administration. In one area by no means small or 
unimportant of the administrative field your responsibility 
will be closer. For within it the policy and conduct of the 
actual executive will repose on the shoulders of Ministers 
drawn from your ranks, and it will be for you to advise, 
support and, where necessary, criticise and control them in 
their course. 

Remember the People. 

But while thus engaged on the one band, on the other 
you will over have to bear in mind the people in whose name 
you act, and to remember that the progress of the country 
must remain imperfect so long as the great majority of 
them,—so long, indeed, as any substantial section of thorn— 
are unable to follow your work with intelligence. Tbo train¬ 
ing and expansion of the electorate will be just as much your 
duty as the conduct and direction of tho administration. All 
these varied parts you will have to play with a sobriety of 
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language, a sanity of judgment, an impartiality of decision, a 
freedom from passion and prejudice, which will not only satisfy 
the critios of the now constitution, but will justify a jury of the 
British Parliament ten years hence in enlarging the scope of 
your administrative activities. : 

In this labyrinth of oares and labours, what clue can I' 
suggest for your guidance 1 To my mind, as I am sure to yours, 
there is only one,—that your sole thought should always be the 
betterment of your countrymen and not of any class or section, 
but of all. The test by which political assemblies are judged 
all the world over is not ingenuity of dialectic or mere political 
craftsmanship, but the good government of the people and the 
progross of the country. 

Three Vast Problems. 

In that respect your programme is heavy indeed. There 
are at least three vast problems with which you will at once 
come to grips : they are within the sphere of Ministers and are 
of special prominence in Bengal. One is the intense popular ) 
demand for education and the provision in response thereto of 
a type of education which will fit the rising generation to be 
good citizens. The second, in reality complementary to the 
first, is the creation of industrial opportunities and an indus¬ 
trial spirit to relieve the tremendous pleasure on the land and 
the economic evils which must result. The third is a higher 
standard of health and vitality, particularly among the inhabi¬ 
tants of your wide malarial tracts. 

In the field of material progress there could be few 
problems of more surpassing difficulty than these three. There 
could also he few more costly; and this consideration is a 
special anxiety to you in Bengal, where, I understand, the public 
revenues are circumscribed and somewhat inelastic. The 
solution of these questions and their finance will call for equally 
heroic treatment. ■ ;• 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council,—You will not 
expect me to attempt a survey of your future labours. They will 
range from such matters as I have mentioned to those infinitely 
delicate questions of social emancipation in which India will 
look to Bengal, as so often in the past, to take the lead. Believe 
me, the magnitude of your task is realised, and its difficulties 
are appreciated by those of us who will be watching you with' 
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friendly and sympathetic eyea during the years which lie ahoad. 
We hope for your success. We are cheered by auguries of it 
to-day. There could be no finer augury than the striking 
address which has just been delivered by His Excellency. Lord 
Ronaldshay, your sympathetic and stout-hearted Governor. For 
to him, it is certain, that you will always bo able to turn for 
help and advice, and, I am sure, to the officors who servo under 
him and to his and their successors. 

The Happiest Augury of all. 

But the happiest augury of all is in yourselves. In the 
political progross of India, the Bengali race has evor boon in 
the van; its loaders, ondowed with oratory and brilliance of 
intellect, have inspired the cause of reform ; in the sphere of 
literature, philosophy, science and art, its gifts have been 
strikingly displayed. In the realms of jurisprudence and public 
life its sons have been conspicuous figures. 

Associated in Council with the leaders of Bengal will be 
the European fellow-citizens, official and non-official, to whose 
peculiar gonius the India of to day owes both its system of 
orderly administration and its great commercial and industrial 
connexions with the world at large. In this combination I see 
grounds for the highest expectations. Working side by side, 
mindful of each other’s interests and ideals, ever bending their 
minds to cordial co-operation, the loaders of the Bengali and 
the British communities will, I earnestly pray, so serve this 
great province that it will ere long attain a position of fresh 
lustre, happiness, and prosperity in the Confederation of the 
British Empire. 


The Boycott Demonstration 

On the day of the Duke’s arrival at Calcutta a complete 
hartal was observed in’the Indian section of the city. A vigo¬ 
rous campaign for the purpose of boycotting the visit had been 
carried on for several days previous. All shops and markets 
were closed and vehicular traffic of every description was sus¬ 
pended. Practically every Indian business house was closed. 
At the entrance of the roads leading to the Duke’s route, non- 
po-operators wore seen persuading the small crowds of Indians 
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that had gathered to disperse and not to go noar the route. 
At some places the crowd burst out with Mahatma Gandhi 
ki Jai at the top of their voice, instead of chooring the Dukal 
pirty. Howrah Station and its approaches, the Dalhousio 
Square and its approaches, and some parts of tho route were 
packed by men solectod by the officials from the various 
offices and everywhere the European element predominated. To 
avoid any broach of tho peace M. Gandhi, who was then sojourn¬ 
ing in Calcutta on the Congress programme, personally drove 
through the city and requested the people, with that 
characteristic magnetism which he commands, to disperse. 
Picketors who had previously posted themselves at the 
principal thoroughfares were persuaded by him to disperse, 
and every sort of restraint was removed to allow freedom to 
tho people to welcome the Duke if they liked. Inspite of this, 
however, tho voluntary hartal was complete in tho Indian 
section of the city. 

On the day of the inauguration of the Reformed Bengal 
Legislative Council, the leaders of the non-co operation move¬ 
ment arranged a grand demonstration as a counter-movement. 
Meetings were held all over tho city—in eight different 
places—to express disappointment at Iho Reforms. The wholo 
Indian population of the city was distributed at the eight 
meetings and tho same resolution was put and carried at each 
mooting. All the leading supporters of the non co operation 
movement prosont in town took part in the proceedings. 
Messrs Gandhi, Mohammed AH and Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
who had especially come over to Calcutta in connection of a 
Committee meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
were present at all the meetings and addressed the people on 
the Congress creed and the need of boycott. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

“The citizens of Calcutta in this meeting assemble resolved that In 
the circura tanccs In which the Bengal legislative Council has been 
brought into existence, it does not represent the country and this meeting 
calls upon those members who have allowed themselves to be elected to 
resign their seats immediately.’* 



The Duke at Delhi 

FEBRUARY 7IIT, 1921 

'■ ■ H's Royal Highness left Calcutta on the night of Feb. 
3rd, 1921 and reached Patna next day morning where be 
halted for loss than an hour and was interviewed by Lord 
Sinha. Agra was reached in the early morning of the 5th. 
February, where he spent two days in visiting the historic 
monuments of the Moghul Emperors, and Delhi on the 7th. 
There was a splendid State reception at Delhi attended by 
th& Viceroy, high civil and military officers and by the Indian 
Princes with their suite who had specially congregated to 
Delhi to attend the Imperial functions of the next few days. 
Shortly after his arrival, His Royal Highness was presented 
with an Address of Welcome by the Municipality and then 
the Royal procession moved off in state to the Viceregal 
lodge where a Royal reception was held. 

Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes 

Tbo first public function performed by the Duke at Delhi 
was tho inauguration of the Chamber of Princes next day, 
the 8th of February 1921, at 3-30 P.M in a pavilion just* 
in front of the celebrated Diwan-i-Am, where tho Great 
Moghuls used to hold their courts. Some 120 Ruling Princos 
resplendant in their gorgeous state dress and their large 
retinues of Sardars and Darbaris, and also all the high civil 
and military officers attended. Tho proceedings commenced 
with the reading of the Royal Proclamation (see next page) 
by 8ir John Wood, the Political Secretary to the Viceroy, 
after which His Excellency delivered a lengthy address chieHy 
concerning the history of the Chamber which was at first 
proposed to be named “The Narendra Mahamandal,” but 
this name had to be dropped owing to the objection of some 
of the Mabomedan Princes. His Excellency then invited 
His Royal Highness to perform the inauguration ceremony.^ 
The Duke then rose amidst cheers and delivered his address 
(see p. 99). 
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George the Fifth, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. To my Viceroy and Governor General 
and to the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States, 
greeting 

In my Royal Proclamation ot December, 1919, I gave 
earnest ot my affectionate earo and regard for the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of the Indian States by signifying my 
assent to the establishment of a Chamber of Princes. During 
the year that has since passed, my Viceroy and many of the 
Princes themselves have been engaged in framing for ray 
approval a constitution for the Chamber and the rulos and 
regulations necessary to ensure the smooth and efficient per¬ 
formance of its important functions. 

This work is now complete, and it remains for me to take 
the final steps to bring tho Chamber into being in the con¬ 
fident hope that the united counsels of the Princes and Rulers 
assembled in formal conclave will be fruitful of lasting good,, 
both to themselves and to their subjects, and by advancing the 
interests that are common to their territories and to British 
India will benefit my Empire as a whole. It is in this hope 
that I have charged my Revered and Beloved Uncle, His 
Royal Highness the Duko of Connaught and Strathoarn, to 
perform on my behalf the coremony of the inauguration of 
tho Chamber of Princes. 

It is my firm belief that a future full of groat and bene¬ 
ficent activities lies before the Chamber thus established. To 
tho Princes long versed in tho arts of government and states¬ 
manship it will open still wider fields of Imperial service. It will 
afford them opportunities, of which I am convinced they will 
be prompt to avail themselves, of comparing experience, inter¬ 
changing ideas, and framing mature and balanced conclusions 
on matters of common interest. Nor will less advantage accrue 
to my Viceroy and the officers serving under him, to whom the 
prudent counsels and considered advice of the Chamber cannot 
fail to be of the greatest assistance, 

7 
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The problems of the future must b3 faced in a spirit 
of co-operation and mutual trust. lb is in this spirit that 
l summon the Princes of India to a larger share in my 
Councils. I do so iu full reliance upon their devotion to my 
Throne and Person, provod as it has been both iu long years 
of peace and in thj terrible ordeal of the groat war, and in 
the confident anticipation that by this means the bonds of 
mutual understanding will be strengthened and the growing 
identify of intorest between the Indian States and the rest 
of my Empire will be fostered and developed. 

In my former Proclamation, l repo-ated the assurance 
given on many occasions by my Koyal predecessors and myself 
of my determination over to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable. 

1 now authorise my Viceroy to publish the terms of the consti¬ 
tution of the now Chan.her. My Viceroy will take its counsel 
freely in matters relating to the territories of the Indian States 
generally, and in matters that affect those territories jointly 
with British India or with the rest of my Empire. It will have 
ito concern with the internal affairs of individual States or 
their rulers, or with the relations of individual States to my 
Government, while the existing rights of tho States and their 
freedom of action will bo iu no way prejudiced or impaired. It 
is my earnest hope that the Princes of India will tako a regular 
part in tho deliberations of the Chamber, but attendance 
will be a matter of choice, not of constraint. There will be no 
obligation upon any member to record his opinion, by vote or 
otherwise, upon any question that may come under discussion, 
and it is further my desire that, at tho discretion of my 
Viceroy, an opportunity shall b> given to any Prince who has 
not taken part iu the deliberations of tho Chamber to record 
his views on any question that the Chamb *r has had under 
its consideration. 

I pray that the blessing of Divine Providence may rest 
upon the labours of the Chamber, that its deliberations may 
be inspired by true wisdom and moderation, and that it may 
seek and find its best reward in promoting the general weal 
and in increasing the strength and unity of the mighty 
Empire over which I have been called upon to rule, 
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HU Royal Highciejs said : — 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,—It is by the Command 
of His [mparial Mijesty, the King Emperor, that I meet you 
to-day. My duty is two fold,—to convey to Your Highnesses 
the personal greetings of His Mijesty, and on his behalf to 
inaugurate the Chambor of Princes. In His R»yil Proclama¬ 
tion thj King-Emperor his siguifi >d his approval of this new 
institution and his hopes for its future. Its origin and 
moaning have just been explained by tho Viceroy. 1 have 
only one word to add to what His Excellency Ins said on 
this subject. An assembly so unique and so essentially Indian 
in character should surely not bo known only by an English 
designation. 1 trust that among the earliest tasks to which 
Your Highnesses will address yourselves in the Chamber will 
be that of choosing an appropriate vernacular title which you 
can unite in recommending to His Majesty the King. Your 
Highnesses, of the many ceremonies that it has fallen to my 
lot to perform none has given me more pleasure than the 
inauguration of the Chamber of Princes Among the Princes 
here assembled are many with whom 1 can claim personal 
friendship of long standing. 1 rojoice at the opportunity of 
renewing their acquaintance and of reviving old bonds of 
fellowship and regard. No pleasure is so keen as that which 
we share with old friends. I have the happiness of knowing 
that my own pleasure in to-day's proceedings finds a coun¬ 
terpart in Your Highnesses’ own feelings and that the function 
in which it is my privilege to join will stand for all time as a 
shining landmark in the annals of the Indian States. 

The British Empire Mightier than the Mughal 

We are assembled to-day in the ancient capital of India. 
This noble hall in which we meet, where the Mughal Emperor 
surrounded by the splendour of bis magnificient court used 
to hear the petitions of his people, has been the scene of many 
imposing ceremonies. It is a fitting stage for the ceremony 
of to-day, but I stand here at the bidding of an Emperor, 
mightier even than the Mughal Emperor, whose policy is 
framed with a breadth of vision unknown to the rulers of 
past ages, whose acts are inspired, as he himself has declared, 
by the spirit of trust and sympathy, whose desire it is that 
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every breath of suspicion or misunderstanding should be 
dissipated and who now invites Your Highnesses in the 
fullness of his confidence to take a largor share in the political 
development of your motherland. The Princes of India have 
shown for many years past and more particularly during the 
groat war their devotion to the Crown and tbeir readiness 
to make any sacrifice for the safety and welfare of the Empire. 
When most was needed most was given. His Imperial 
Majesty has watched with feelings of deep pride and gratitude 
the part taken by Your Highnesses in the war, the devotion 
uf those who gave personal service in the field, the patriotic 
zeal uf those who sent their troops to the front and furnished 
recruits for the Indian Army, the lavish gonerosily of those 
who helped with money and material for all these services. 
His Majesty has asked iuo to give a special message of thanks. 
Loyalty is a tradition with the Indian States. His Majesty 
knows well that in good times or evil ho can always count 
upon the fidelity and unswerving support of the Indian 
Princes, but with the memories of the past six years ever 
present in his mind, he cannot forbear on this great occasion 
from making a public acknowledgment of your splendid 
record of achievement during the greatest struggle .in the 
history of mankind. The help that you gave at the outbreak 
of the war, wlion the talo of your deeds and offerings sent 
a thrill of emotion throughout the British Empire and your 
strenuous efforts in the dark days of 1918, when the fate of 
civilisation seemed to hang in the balanco can only be for¬ 
gotten with the Empire itself. I am confident that the same 
spirit of loyuliy and co-operation that Your Highnesses 
displayed during the war will continue to animate you in 
the yoars to come. It is in this spirit, as His Majesty has 
said, that the problems of the future must bo faced. It is 
in this spirit, l do not doubt, that you will approach the ques¬ 
tion that will form the subject of your deliberations in the 
Chamber. Some of the problems that will arise may make 
demands on your pationco and public spirit, some may depend 
for their solution upon a fair interpretation of the letter of 
treaties and engagements between the States and the British 
Government; if so, 1 feel sure that a way will be found to 
reconcile any doubts or difference that may present themselves. 
The sanctity of the treaties js a cardinal article of imperial 
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policy. It was affirmed by my beloved mother, the groat 
Queen Victoria, in her famous Proclamation of 1S58. It- was 
re affirmed by King Edward VII and his present Majesty 
King George V has once moro announced in His Proclamation 
his determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes. Nothing is wanting to 
mark the solemnity of this time-honoured engagement and 
no words of mine are needed to reassure Your Highnesses 
that the British Government will stand faithfully by its 
promises. I would only ask yon, when you come to discuss 
any difficult question of practice in your relations with the 
Government of India or of the interpretation of your treaties, 
to remember that theso pledges will bo ever present to the 
minds of the officers of the British Crown. A generous spirit 
on your part will find its rospense in equal generosity on the 
part of the Government of India. You may rest assured that 
tbo Government and its officers will rccogniso freely the 
internal sovereignty to which your various treaties and en¬ 
gagements ontirle you. We look to the Princes of India on 
their part to continue to administor thoir states with justice 
and enlightenment. I am confident that we shall not look in 
vain. Your Highnesses, it is a sincere pleasure to mo to 
congratulate you on the place that as a body you havo achieved 
yourselves in recent years in the wider Councils of the Empire. 
You havo been represented in the Imperial War Cabinet, in 
the Imperial Conference. Ono of your members took part in 
the Peace Conference of 1919 and his signature is appended 
to the Treaty of Versailles. More rocently, another of your 
order attended the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. 

The March of Time. * 

Your Highnesses, l have witnessed many changes in my 
life-time. Much of the old order ay I knew it in my youth has 
passed away for ever for all classes. Tho past 50 years 
have been an era of change and the Princes of the great 
Indian States furnish no exception to the general rule. Their 
conditions of life have been profoundly modified. They have 
emerged from the seclusion that so long hodged them round, 
and they aspire and rightly aspire to play a part in the wider 
theatre of modern life. I am sure that the part will bo a 
worthy one. The B.itish Government has not been slow to 
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rocognise the justice of your aspirations, and 1 rejoice to think 
that by my share in to-day’s ceremony, 1 am doing something 
to promote your wishos and to provide a larger spboro for 
your public-spirited activities. Increased opportunities, as 
I need not remind Your Highnesses, bring in their train 
increased responsibility. I know well that Your Highnesses 
will appreciate the trust reposed in you by His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government and will worthily respond both 
as pillars of the Empire and as rulers striving ever for the 
greater liappinoss and prosperity of your own subjects. I, now, 
on behalf of the King Emperor, declare the Chamber of Princes 
to be duly constituted and pray that under Divine Providence 
its proceedings may bo so guided and directed os to strengthen 
the bonds of union between the Princos and the Empire and 
to promote the w'ell-being of this great land of India and 
enhance her good name among the nations of the world. 

Maharajah ol Gwalior’s Speech 

The Maharajah of Gwalior in moving a resolution of 
thanks said ;— 

Your Excollency, Your Royal Highness On behalf of 
the Princes of India assembled on this memorable occasion 
1 bog to move the following resolution :— 

This representative gathering of the Princes rcsohes 
to convey to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of India 
their respectful greetings, assurance of their abiding 
loyalty to his Throne so deeply rooted in their affections 
and of their steadfast devotion to his august person, also 
to voice ‘heir genuine gratification at the Royal Procla¬ 
mation to the Chamber of Princes. Next, they resolve to 
affirm that their feeling of intense satisfaction is only 
equalled 1 y their consciousness of the honour done them 
in the deputation of Field Marshall His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught to inaugurate this Chamber,—a 
deputation which vividly recalls the blessed memory of 
Queen Victoria the Good, whose Proclamation of 1£5S 
is the crystallised expression of Her Royal heart’s great 
love /or India. This inauguration by His Royal Highness 
is all the more gratifyu-g owing to his earlier association 
with this country and his possession, as a Member of 
the Imperial House of indsor, of an ini ate capacity 
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to appreciate the hereditary Rulers’ point, of view. 
Further, they resolvo to place on record tb<ir profound 
appreciation of the genuine good-will, consummate 
statesmanship and deep insight, which prompted His 
Excellency the Viceroy Lord Chelms f ord, tho gifted 
Prime Minister tho Right Hon’ble David Lloyd George, 
that foarlcss and true friend of India, His Imperial 
Majesty’s Secretary of Stato the Right Hon’ble Edwin 
Montagu, and tho eminent statesmen who form His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government, to bring to a happy issue 
the scheme of the Chamber of Princes. 

I dcom it a groat privilege that it has fallen to my 
lot to move tho resolution which 1 have just read. 
It is quite unnecessary for me in moving it to dilate 
upon the event to which it refers or tbo happy circum¬ 
stances which have attended its occurrence, for indeed 
the terms of tho resolution, drawn up by our common 
consent, amply testify to tho fcclii gs occasioned by tho 
formation of tho Princes’ Chamber. Your Royal Highness, wo 
cannot but admire the devotion to duty which inspired your 
willing compliance with the command of our beloved Emperor 
to visit India and perform this ceremony regardless of consi¬ 
derations of distance, and may wo add, of age. For (his ready 
response to the occasion, I am sure wo are very grateful to 
Your Highness and we Hatter ourselves by thinking that you 
have found the performance of to-day’s ceremony agreeable 
and in accord with your Royal predilections. 

Respecting Your Excellency, may 1 venture to state that 
your name will always be associated in history with one of 
the most critical stages in the evolution of India. Your 
Viceroyalty has witnessed remarkable happenings. Indeed we 
are witnesses to the rc-birth of the world. Accepted i otions 
and proven theories seem all to be undergoing forced revision. 
May it please Merciful Providence that the new order which 
is supplementing tho old may bring a cyclo of peace and good¬ 
will for humanity. The world conditions bavo been, os was 
inevitable, more or less reflected in India so that Your Excel¬ 
lency has had to face problems calculated to strain nerves of 
r steel and tax the most resourceful mind. During that period 
of stress and anxiety Your Excellency was at pains unflinching¬ 
ly to do what duty appeared inexorably to dictate. What 
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a man can do boltor than be true to himself, that is, to bis 
conception or duty to the King of Kings 1 It is, in the spirit 
of that conception that Your Excellency doubtless endeavoured 
to serve this country. Finally, tho much desired Chamber 
has been brought into being and it only remains for me fer¬ 
vently to pray that its sessions may help to produce bettor 
mutual understanding and promote hearty and effective co 
operation botwocn tho British Government and the Princes 
of India. 

Maharajah of Bikaner's Speech 

The Maharajah of Bikauor in seconding tho resolution 
moved by the Maharajah of Gwalior said :— 

Your Excellency, Your Royal Highness :—I deem it an 
honour on this historic occasion to have been commissioned 
by my brother Princes to second the resolution just moved 
by my ostcomed friend His Highness tho Maharajah Scindia. 
The unflinching loyalty and devoted attachment with which 
the Princes of India are inspired towards the Throne and 
person of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor have stood 
the test of time through every period of stress and storm 
during a hundred years and more. The Imperial Crown is 
tho one centripetal force in tho Empire which attracts and 
welds together all its component parts, an undisputed fact 
which accounts for tho remarkable unity and cohesion during 
tie dark days of tho war of the different countries forming 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and to no one does 
the Imperial Crown appeal as a greater binding and inspiring 
force than to us, the Princes of India. The gracious interest 
which His Impetial Majesty tho King-Emperor together with 
Her Imperial Majesty tho Queen Empress has at all times 
been pleased to evince in all that pertains to the wolfarc of 
the Princes and States of India, his ever-to be remembered 
appeal for greater sympathy for India and tho Indians and tho 
watchword of hopo which ho gave to us all iu 1912, have been 
sources of the liveliest gratification to us and have helped to 
stimulate and sustain us all ih periods of difficulty and anxiety, 
whilst tho solicitudo displayed in our behalf by the establish¬ 
ment of tbo Chamber of Princes and the reiteration in the 
Royal Proclamation of the gracious assurances regarding the 
inviolability of pre\ious imperial pledges safe guarding our 
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privilegos, rights and dignities, will find a most loyal and 
grateful echo in the Indian States throughout tho length and 
breadth of this country, and it is our devout prayer that his 
Imperial Majesty may long be spared to guide the destinies of 
India and other parts of the Empire to further happiness and 
prosperity and afford to all concerned an inspiring example of 
the same devotion to duty and regard for the common weal 
which has so largely contributed to knit the Empire into still 
closei bonds of loyal and patriotic unity. We not only deem 
it a high honour but we regard it as a matter of happy omen 
that the ceremony of inaugurating the Chamber of Princes 
to day should havo been entrusted by His Imperial Majesty to 
such an illustrious and popular member of the Imperial 
House of Windsor as Your Royal Highness whose name is held 
in the highest affection and esteem by the Princos and people 
of India, I feel that I am voicing the sentiments of my brother 
Princes when I give expression to our great disappointment 
that the other calls upon Your Royal Highness' time have 
not left you sufficient leisure to honour any of our states by a 
visit on this occasion, but wo look forward with eager antici¬ 
pations to welcoming His Royal Highnoss the Prince of Walos 
to several of our States next cold weather when we sin- 
corely hope that His Royal Highness will have been restored 
to his usual health and vigour after his recent arduous exer¬ 
tions in the course of his triumphant Imperial mission, 1 
beg also to associate myself with His Highness the Maharajah 
Scindia in expressing our gratitudo to Your Excellency and 
to Mr. Montagu and to tho Frime Minister and His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government. The solidarity and identity of in¬ 
terests between the British Government and the Princes nro 
indeed very ronl, and I would in conclusion give expression 
to our profound conviction that the Chamber of Princes will 
not only prove of great benefit to ns, but that it will also 
prove to be a true Imperial asset, and we rejoice to feel that 
we shall have in Your Excellency’s successor a sagacious states¬ 
man like Lord Reading, who we earnestly trust will develop 
still further tho sympathetic policy of the British Government 
towards the Princes and States, whereby we may be enabled 
to take an ever increasing share in upholding the honour 
and glory of our beloved Emperor and of his mighty 
Empire. 
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Maharajah of Alwai’s 5peech. 

Tho Maharajah of Alwarin supporting Maharajah Scindia’a 
resolution in the Chamber of Princes welcomed tho Duko as a 
Royal messenger of good-will and pence at a time when dark 
clouds were hovering over the Indian horizon, just ns they 
appeared in other parts of the world. The Maharajah ex¬ 
pressed disappointment at the postponement of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit, but declared that the Prince when ho would come 
next winter would receive a greater and warmer reception 
in India than he was accorded in other parts of the Empire. 

Tho Maharajah of Patiala, who followed, also spoke in 
the samo strain, after which the function ended, the assembly 
broaking up in the same ordor as before. 


Inauguration of the 

Council of State and The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI , FEBRUAliY 9TI1, 1921 

Next day Feb. 9th, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
commanded by II. M. tho King and armed with special 
commission from His Majesty, inaugurated tho two Im¬ 
perial Legislatures, viz. tho Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly. Tho •quadrangle immediately opposite 
the Assembly Chamber was astir from early morning and 
presented a scene of great animation and lively interest. The 
decorations wore profu.se with flags ai.d huntings, and the 
soldiers’ accoutrements glistening in tho morning sun gave a 
splendid touch to the whole scene. The Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly sat in joint Session and the Members 
were all in their places an hour beforo the time for ?ho 
ceremony to begin. A large number of spectators were seated 
on both sides of the gangway leading to the Council Chamber, 
and the Secretariat staff crowded in every available space in 
tho huge building. 

H. R. H and his cortege left the Viceregal Lodge at 10 
o’clock under a Royal salute, and was received by the Members 
of the Executive Council and the Presidents of tho Council 
of Stato and the Legislative Assembly at the pavilion. 
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Their Excellencies Ihe Viceroy ami Lady Chelmsford left 
the Viceregal Lodge a little after 10 o’clock, and their depar¬ 
ture was announced by a salute. On the arrival of the 
Viceroy at the pavilion the Union Jack was unfurled and the 
Band played tho National Anthem. The Duko and the Viceroy 
then proceeded to the Council Chamber in procession, headed 
by the Presidents of tho Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, Members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council and the Staffs of His Royal Highness and of His 
Excellency. 

The scene inside tho Hall was one of great though subdued 
excitement. The gallaries were packed with Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs, the principal civil and military officers and a few 
chosen leading non-officials. H. E. Lady Chelmsford was in 
Ihe Viceregal Gallery. On the floor of the House were seated 
Members of the Council of State and the Assembly, and 
immediately below the dais seats were provided for the two 
Presidents. As soon as the Duke and the Viceroy entered the 
hall, the entiro audience stood up. The Duke took his seat 
on the Throne, supported by the Viceroy on his right. 

His Royal Highness and the Viceroy stood for a moment 
before*their thrones and bowed to the two Presidents and to 
tho assemblage. His Excellency the Viceroy then gave the 
word : “Pray be seated”, when all resumed thoir seats, and the 
Viceroy then immediately rose again to open the proceedings. 
In a long rigmarole speech full of dry details which so befits 
the intellectual mediocrity of Lord Chelmsford, lie delineated 
the various stages of the Reforms and what in his view 
appeared to be the constitutional development, in the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He denied that there was any whittling 
down of tho Reforms, probably with a view to calming the 
strong suspicion of the people about bureaucratic intrigues 
headed by him against (he grant of any substantial power to 
Indians, and said with emphasis that the Reforms was a gift 
‘worthy of Britain to give and India to take,—an expression 
which a certain section of the House received with a significant 
smile, while others hung their head. His Excellency referred 
to the policy of tho British in India from the time of Lord 
Macaulay who introduced the use of English in India, as 
England could only convey to India the ideas of the West 
ip her own tongue. Familiarity with English literature, he 
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said, has done more than any other cause to promote political 
development in India. As the poet said : they must be freo 
who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake”. In England, 
he said, self-government was not the result of any sudden 
revolution or catastrophic change. It was built up gradually 
and the British Government in India were proceeding in a 
similar manner in introducing political self-government here. 

After tho Viceroy His Royal Highnoss the Duke rose to 
spoak and said :— 


His Royal Highness’ Speech 

Your Ex-ellency and Gentlemon of the Indian Legis¬ 
latures--! am the bearer of a message from His Majesty tho 
King-Emperor. It is this : 

The King’s Message 

“Little more than a year has elapsed since I gave 
my assent to the Act which sot up a constitution for 
British India. The intervening time has been fully 
occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery, and you 
are now at the opening of the first session of the 
Legislatures which the Act established. On this aus¬ 
picious occasion I desire to convey to you and to the 
Members of the various Provincial Councils my congratu¬ 
lation and my earnest good wishes for success in your 
labours and theirs. For years, it may bo for generations, 
patriotic and Joyal Indians, have dreamed of Swarnj for 
their MotherL an opportunity for progress to tho 
liberty which m other Dominions enjoy. On you, tho 
first representatives of the people in tho new Councils, 
theio rests a very special responsibility, for on you it 
lies by the conduct of your business and the justice of 
ycur judgment to convince the world of the wisdom of 
this great constitutional change. But on yon it also lies to 
remember the many millions of your fellow-countrymen, 
who are not yet qualified for a share in political life, to 
work for their upliftment and to cherish their interests as 
your own. I shall watch your work with an unfailing 
sympathy and with resolute faith in your determination to 
do your duty to India and the Empire.” 
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As you know, it has been the intention of His Majesty to 
send the Prince of Wales, the Hoir to the Throne, with his 
greeting and his authority to open the Chambers of the new 
Indian Legislature. Events did not permit of his coming, 
and I received His Majesty’s commands to perform these 
functions on bis behalf. In me the King selected the Royal 
House and the only surviving son of Queen Victoria, whoso 
love and care for India will ever live in its people’s memory. 
I have myself a deep affection for India, having served it for 
years and made many friends among its Princes and leaders. 
It is thus with no common pleasure that I am here to receive 
you on this momorable occasion. Throughout the centuries 
Delhi has witnessed the pomp and ceremony of many historic 
assemblages. Two of these, at least, are remembered by moat 
of you. Twenty years ago I took part in that brilliant con¬ 
course which celebrated the accession of my late brother 
King Edward VII. Nine years later, amid circumstances of 
unforgettable splondour, King George V and His Queen 
rocoived in person the homage of the Princes and peoples 
of India. 

• 

Our ceremony to day may lack the colour and romance of 
the gatherings I have mentioned, though it does not yield 
to them in the sincerity of its loyalty. But it strikes a new 
and different note. It marks the awakening of a great Nation 
to tho power of its Nationhood. In tho annals of the world 
there is not, so far as I know, an exact parallel for the consti¬ 
tutional change which this function initiates. There is 
certainly no parallel for tho method of that change. Political 
freedom has often been won by revolution, by tumult, by 
civil war, at the price of peace and public safety. How rarely 
has it been the free gift of one people to another in response 
to a growing wish for greater liberty and to the growing 
evidence of fitness for its enjoyment. Such, however, is the 
position of India to day, and I congratulate most warmly those 
of you, old in the service of your Motherland, who have 
striven through good report and ill for the first instalment of 
that gift and to prove India worthy of it. 1 trust that 
you and thoso who take up your mantles after you will 
move faithfully and steadily fast along the road which is 
opened to-day. 
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The Basis of British Govt- in India 

When India became a dependency of the British Crown, 
she passed under British guardianship which has laboured 
with glorious results to protect India from the consequences 
of her own history at homo and from the complications of 
international pressure abroad. Autocratic, however, as was 
the Government then inaugurated, it was based on the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria in that 
famous Proclamation of 1858, of which the key note is contain¬ 
ed in the following passage : ,l fn their prosperity will be our 
strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward”. And though there have been 
occasions on which the tranquility of this groat country has 
been endangered by disturbances and disorders which 
have necessitated the use of military force, speaking on 
behalf of His Majesty and with the assent of his Govern¬ 
ment, I repudiate in the most emphatic manner the idea 
that the administration of India has been or ever can be 
based on principles of force or terrorism. All Govern¬ 
ments are liable to be confronted with situations which^an be 
dealt with only by measures outside the ordinary way, 
but the employment of such measures is subject to clear and 
definite limitations, and His Majesty’s Government have 
always insisted, and will always insist, on the observance of 
these limitations as jealously in the caso of India as in that of 
England herself. As His Excellency the Viceroy has observed, 
the principle of autocracy has all been abandoned. Its reten¬ 
tion* would have been incompatible with that contentment 
which had been declared by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
to be the aim of British rule, and would have been inconsistent 
with the legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
people and the stage of political development which they have 
attained. Henceforward, in an ever-increasing degree, India will 
have to bear her own burdens. Thoy are not light. The times 
which bavo seen the conception and birth of the new Constitu¬ 
tion are full of trouble. 

The Effect of ihe War. 

The war which ended two years ago has done more than 
alter tbo boundaries of Nation?. Tbe confusion which it 
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brought in its train will abate in time, but the world has 
not passed unchanged through the fire. New aspirations 
have awakened. New problems have been created and old 
ones invested with stinging urgency. India has escaped the 
worst ravages of the war and its sequels, and is thus in some 
respects belter fitted than many other countries to confront 
the future. Her material resources are unimpaired. Her 
financial system is sound, and her industries are ready for 
rapid expansion, but she car. not hope to escape altogether 
the consequences of the world-wide struggle. The countries 
of the earth are linked together as never before. A con¬ 
tagious ferment of scepticism and unrest is seething every¬ 
where in the minds of men, and its workings are plainly 
visible in India. Sho has other problems peculiarly her own. 
Inexperience in political methods will be irksome at times. 
The electorates will have to be taught their powers and 
responsibilities, and difficulties which are negligible in smaller 
and more homogoneous countries will arise in handling 
questions of religion and race and custom. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislatures, such are the labours 
which .await you. They will have to be carried on under 
the eyes of a watching world interested, but not uncritical, 
of sister nations who welcome you into their partnership in 
the British Empiro, of that wider Council of Nations, which 
look to India as the future guide of the unknown forces of 
Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. You may 
perhaps bo apprehensive that tho arena for practical issues 
of immediate moment will be rather tho Provincial Councils 
than the Central Legislature. You may feel that the Ministers 
in tho Provinces will be in closer touch with the popular causes 
and have larger opportunities of public service, but this is 
true only in a very limited sense. It is the clear intention 
of the Act of 1919 that the policy and decisions of the 
Government of India should be influenced to an extent 
incomparably greater than they have been in tho past by tho 
views of tho Indian Legislature, and the Government will 
give the fullest possible effect, consistent with their own 
responsibilities to Parliament, to this principle of a new 
constitution. From now onwards your influence will extend 
to every sphere of the Central Government. It will be felt 
in every part of its administration. You are concerned not 
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with a Province, but with all British India, and statesmanship 
could not ask for a nobler field of exercise. Upon the manner 
in which your influence is exerted, upon the wisdom and 
foresight displayed in your deliberations, upon the spirit in 
which you approach your groat task, will depend the progress 
of India towards the goal of complete Self-Government to 
ensure, so far as political machinery can ensure, that the 
Legislature is fitly equipped. 

Functions of the Two Chambers. 

For those lofty duties, two Chambers have been cons¬ 
tituted. In the Council of .State it has been the intention 
of Parliament to create a true Sonate, a body of elder states¬ 
men endowod with mature knowledge, experience of the 
world and the consequent sobriety of judgment. Its functions 
will be to exercise a revising, but not an over-riding influence 
for caution and moderation, and to review and adjust the acts 
of the larger Chamber. To the Assembly it will fall to voice 
more directly the needs of the people. Soldier and trader, 
owners of land and dwellers in citios, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, Sikh and Christian, all classes and communities will 
have in it their share of representation. Each class and 
each community can bring its own contribution, its own 
special knowledge to the Council’s deliberations, and may I 
say in passing, that help will be expected from representatives 
of the British non-official community. They have done great 
service to the trade and industry of India in the past. Will 
they not now, with their special experience of representative 
institutions in their own land, lend their powerful aid in 
building up India’s political life and practico 1 In a legislature 
thus composed, it is both inevitable and right that strong 
differences of opinion and aims should manifest themselves. 
Struggle is a condition of progress in the natural world. 
Politics is in fact the progress of the class of wide sympathies 
and interests striving for adjustment in the sphere of legis¬ 
lation and Government. But it is the great virtue of 
representative institutions that they tend to replace interest 
by reasoned discussion, compromise, toleration and the mutual 
respect for honourable opponents. The extent which a body 
of law-makers shows itself capable of controlling passion 
and prejudice is the pleasure of its capacity for enduring 
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success. For these reflections I m ike no apology. They 
must already have been present to your minds, hut they 
constitute the strongest plea for what all friends of India 
most desire to 9eo— a groator unity of purpose among her 
various communities. In all your deliberations, let there be 
a conscious striving for unity in ossentials, that unity which 
has been lacking in India in the past, but may yet becoino, 
if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest strength. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,—Hitherto, I have 
spoken of your duties. Let me close with a word of your 
privileges. On you, who have beon olocted first Members 
of the two Chambers, a signal honour has fallen. Your names 
will go down to history as those whom India chose to lead 
tho vau of her march towards constitutional liberty. I pray 
that succoss will attend you and that the result of your 
labours will be worthy of tho trust that India has reposed 
in you.” 

Addressing tho Viceroy the Duko then eulogised his 
work in India in connection with tho Reforms, and said that it 
must be no small pride to a statesman, who had been directing 
the destinies of India during these difficult years, that he 
laid while still in office the foundations of that edifice 
which he helped to plan with infinite care in tho face of 
much misunderstanding and with the full assurance of a 
nation's future gratitude. He then formally declared open the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919. He concluded with the 
following peroration meant for the wider ear of India : — 

1 he Shadow of Amritsar. 

“Gentlemen, 1 have finished my part in to day’s official 
proceedings. May I claim your patience and forbearance 
while 1 say a few words of a personal nature ? Since I landed 
I have felt around me bitterness and estrangement between 
those who have been and should be friends. The shadow 
of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
I know how deep is tho concern felt by His Majesty the King 
Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in the Punjab. No 
one can deplore those events more intensely than I do myself. 
I have reached a time of life when I most desire to heal the 

$ 
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wounds and to reunite those who have been disunited in 
what must bo, I fee), my last visit to the India I love so well. 
Here, in the new Capital, at the inauguration of the new 
Constitution, 1 am moved to make you a personal appeal, 
put in the simple words that come from my heart, not to be 
coldly and critically interpreted. My experience tells me 
that misunderstandings usually mean mistakes on either 
side. As an old friend of India, I appeal to you all, British 
and Indians, to bury along with the dead past the mis¬ 
takes and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where 
you have to forgive, and to join hands and to work to¬ 
gether to realise the hopes that arise from to-day.” 

The Presidents of the two Houses of Legislature then 
thankod His Royal Highness. 

Before declaring the proceedings closed, the Viceroy made 
a final appeal reiterating the words of the Duke : let us “bury 
along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings 
of the past, to forgive where we have to forgive and join hands 
and work together.” 


The Indian War Memorial 

Next day, Feb IOth 1921, the Duke laid tho foundation 
stone of the All-India War memorial consecrated to tho 
memory of those Indians who had laid down their lives for the 
cause of the Empire in the last War. It is to be a momimont 
in the form of a triumphal arch built in white stone upon a red 
sandstone baso rising to a height of 162 ft. so that no window 
of even tho tallest building in I he Imperial City will look 
over it. The ceremony commenced in the afternoon amid 
a scene of oriontal military splendour. Tho Viceroy and 
the Duke headed a procession followed by tho Commander-in- 
Chief and their staff and proceeded to tho ground where the 
representatives of the Indian Army were assembled. After 
formal receptions (he Viceroy asked tho Duko in a short 
speech paying tribute to the Indian Army to lay tho founda¬ 
tion stone. 

H. R, H. the Duke of Connaught then rose and addressed 
ns follows :— 
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“Officers and Men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—His Majesty the IJing Emperor has com¬ 
manded me on this solemn occasion to convey a message of His 
Royal thanks to the Indian Array and to the Imperial Service 
Troops furnished by the Indian Statos. It is as follows.— 

The Royal Message. 

The great war from which our Empire has emerged 
victorious involved the most powerful nations of the earth 
and spread over vast seas and continents. From the crowd¬ 
ed record here and there certain features stand clearly out 
arresting the attention and admiration of the world to-day 
and claiming with confidence the verdict of posterity. In 
this honourable company the Indian army has an assured 
place. Scattered far and wide under alien skies, in adversity 
and in triumph, they played their part with stout and gallant 
hearts. True to their tradition, they answered the Empire's 
call with soldierly discipline and fortitude, staunch in the 
loyalty thoy have ever displayed to the Throne and person 
of their King-Emperor, that made his cause theirs, and 
willingly laid down their lives for their sovereign. Gratitude 
for loyalty such as this lies deep in my heart and is 
beyond tho power of the word. Thoy did their duty. 

“Can the King, for whom thoy fought, give higher praise 
to his faithful soldiers ? I have great pleasure in announcing 
that in recognition of the distinguished services and gallantry 
of tho Indian Army during the great War, His Majesty the 
King Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer the title 
of “Royal” on tho following units,—The Deccan Horse, 
Sappers and Miners, Gth Jat Light Infantry, 34th Sikh 
Pioneers, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 59th Scinde Rifles (Frontier 
Force), 11th Maharattas, 5th Gurkha Rifles, (Frontier Force). 
His Majesty has also been graciously pleased to nominate me 
as Col.-in-Chief of the 47th Sikhs, a regiment which served 
with great distinction in the war, I greatly value an honour 
which will strengthen the many ties 1 bavo with my old 
friends, the soldiers of the Khalsa. 

The Brighton Ceremony. 

“Officers and men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,—Many of us here to day must have ringing 
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in our ears tha glowing tribute paid to the Indian Army by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales while unveiling the 
testimony of affection anR gratitude erected by the citizens of 
Brighton in memory of the Indian soldiers who died there in 
the days of the war. India knows fully well, I trust, how 
generously and how tenderly the people of Brighton discharged 
their self alloted task of receiving and sheltering the wounded 
Indian soldiers brought to their care from the battle-fields of 
France, and 1 am sure throughout India the message of good 
will from the marble chart at Brighton will awaken a grateful 
and responsive feeling here. On Indian soil we are assembled 
to discharge a similar debt of honour on this spot. In the 
central vista of tho capital of India there will stand a memorial 
archway designed to keep present in the thoughts of generations 
that follow tho glorious sacrifice of tho officers and men of the 
Indian army who fought and fell in tho great war. The men 
were nobly led and the officers were bravely followed and we 
give thanks to Almighty Providence that the cause for which 
they fought was the cause which prevailed and that our 
memorial is not one of lives lost in vain but a monumoiit of 
great and overwhelming victory. To day’s simplo ceremony 
would surely appeal to those g-llant soldiers who have fought 
their last fight and to whom wo are gathered here to pay tribute, 
for it is a soldiers’ ceremony. 

An Army of Great Traditions. 

"Before mo there are assembled from far and wide men of 
the Indian army of to-day, many of them were comrades of 
those who are at this hour foremost in our thoughts but who 
will never again answer our reveille. Let us try to think 
that those absent comrades are with us here to-day, back from 
their distant and scattered graves, standing in our ranks once 
again, helping us to do them honour in the spirit they them¬ 
selves would wish, inspiring us with their clearer vision to 
understand a soldier’s duty. I am deeply touched to find that 
this my visit to India should enable mo to take part in to day’s 
solemn ceremony, for my admiration and affection for the 
Indian army go back many years. I belong to the older 
generation among soldiers. The chances of service brought 
me into the closest touch with the Indian army of former days, 
the army which Lord Koberts fathered, the army which Lord 
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Kitchener schooled. I well remember those veteran regiments 
whose war medals told of service fnr from their Indian homes 
in China, East Africa, West Africa, Somaliland, Egypt, and 
the frontiers of India and Burma. It was an army of great 
traditions and splendid discipline, but little did 1 dream in 
tho'e days what remoter echoes tho Indian bugle call would 
awaken, to what still more distant fields the Indian army 
would ono day be called, or to what immonso expansion that 
great organisation would be brought by the strong impulse 
of loyalty and patriotism. To day wo know that more than 
a million Indians left the'e shores to serve abroad, of whom 
nearly 18,000, including 850 Indian officers, gave up their 
lives in the Empire’s cause. Tho many campaigns in which 
the unit* of the Indian army took part are written in history. 
Thd honours they won were many but on theso 1 shall not 
dwoll now. Some indeed are proudly worn by thoso wko 
stand here boforo mo but the sole honour wo commemorate 
here is the honour of tho groat sacrifice, tho supreme honour 
of a soldier’s death. What though the world sometimes seems 
to us dark with trouble and the 6ky overcast, let us look back 
with pride and forward with hope, for these men showed us 
the true heart of India. Through them we know that tho 
soul of India has only to bo touched aright and India will 
respond to her King-Emperor’s call. In this hour of crowding 
memories let us have no sombre thoughts but recapture once 
again that thrill which passed through us all when we first 
hoard in those far off days of 1914 that Indian troops had 
landed at Marseilles and were pressing on towards our thinly 
held battle lines in France and Flanders. That is the vision 
which the glorious dead would wish us to have to-day. Their 
tradition lives. The army goes on fortified by their example 
to face whatever task tho future may have in store. 

“You, men of the Indian army, know when a fine regiment 
marches through the streets of a busy town how every ono 
quits his work and looks in admiring silence or marches along 
with you. Is it merely because of your glittering array or 
the rhythm of your march ? No, it is something far deeper 
than that. It is the spirit of the army making itself felt, 
the spirit of discipline, of unity, of brave tradition, of com¬ 
radeship till death. In the presence of that moral force, men 
turn from the sordid cares of every day life and pay you uplifting 
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reverence as though some uplifting influence had passed through 
their work-a-day world. You enjoy a great heritage of honour. 
Strive, then, always to uphold the honour of your regiments 
and be faithful to the memory of those gallant soldiers who 
bavo shed lustre to your name and fame. 1 like to recall the 
simple tribute paid by the Indian Corps Commander in France. 
He wroto:—“The discipline of this corps has been above 
reproach. Thoy have behaved Itko gentlemen and the French 
and British both knew it well. If they had nothing elso they 
would still leave Europe with a clean sheet. As citizens of tho 
Fmpire they behaved like gentlemen." I do not think that 
thoso who gavo up their lives would wish for an epitaph more 
eloquent than this. May tho spirit of the Indian army ever 
remain bright and untarnished, and, on the great example 
which wo commemorate here today, may new and great 
traditions he lounded and the Indian army oi the' futuro 
through them re-consecrated and re inspired to be the worthy 
heir of those who fought and died under its colour in the 
great war.” 

The colour parties and representatives then stood to 
attention. After the foundation was declared duly laid they 
presented arms and massed bugles sounded the last post. After 
the Commander in-Chief had thanked the Duke on behalf of 
the Indian Army the proceedings closed. 


The New Council Chambers. 

On Feb. 12th. the Duke performed his last public 
function at Delhi, viz,, lajirg tho foundation stone of the new 
enlarged Council Chambers. Tho function was celebrated 
with great pomp amidst all the civil and military dignitaries 
and the Ruling Princes. Leaving the Viceregal lodge at 10-30 
in the morning the Duke and the Viceroy motored to the 
site through streets splendidly decorated and lined with troops 
and was received by Sir Sidney Cookshanlc, Mr. C. A. Barron, 
Mr. H. T. Kiding, and Mr. J. C. Lukes, members of tbe Now 
Capital Committee and others. Tbe Viceroy invited the 
Duke to lay the foundation stone of a circle of 3 buildings in 
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which tho Chamber of Frincos, lho Council of Stato and the 
Legislative Assembly are to be housed. "Tho joint building,” 
ho said, “is tho symbol of the integral connection of the Indian 
States with tho British Empire. It testifies to the united 
interests of British India and tho Indian States, it stands 
for that two-fold allegiance which tho Princes and peoples 
of India owe in their scvoral degrees to our King- 
Emporor and for tho * common desire to work to one 
great end.” H. U. H. tho Duko in tho course of his 
speech said : * 

“All groat, rulers, every great people, every great civilisa¬ 
tion have left their own record in stone and bronze and marble 
as well as in the pagos of history. 1 need only rocall tho 
Acropolis of Athons, the Capitol of Rome and tho groat sites 
of the East, famous in history for thoir splendour and culture. 
India herself is rich in such precious legacies from tho granite 
pillars on which the apostle Emperor Asoka engraved his 
imperishable edicts onwards through tho chequered centuries 
down to the splendid palaces of tho Moghal Emperors. Every 
age has left behind it some monument commensurnto with its 
own achievements. Is it not a worthy ideal that equally 
noble buildings shall consecrate India’s great .achievements in 
tho 20th century, her solemn entry upon tho path of res¬ 
ponsible Government which Great Britain and the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions of the Empire have trod before her ? Is there 
any building in Great Britain around which cluster so many 
and such great memories as the stately Home of the Mothor 
of Parliaments on the banks of the river Thames ? Have not 
each of the self-governing Dominions in the Empire wisoly 
sought to enshrine their new nationhood in a new capital of 
which its own parliament is always the proudest monument 1 
Surely India and her representatives in the new assemblies 
which it has already been my privilege to inaugurate will 
wish that these great institutions should bo liberally and 
enduringly housed”. After the speeches the Duke was conducted 
to a table and some easels near the foundation stone where 
tho design of the now building was shown to him. He then 
proceeded to lay the stone, guiding it into its place with his own 
hands as it was lowered by workmen, and declared it well and 
truly laid. 
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Entertainment by the Indian Army. 

The same afternoon the Indian officers of His Majesty s 
Indian Army gave a garden party in honour of His Royal 
Highness which was attended by about 1300 guests including 
the Viceroy and the Ruling Princes and their suite. Col. Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan read out the fqjlowing address on behalf 
of the Indian Army — 

“May it please Your Royal Highness—On behalf of the 
Indian Army wo offer to Your Royal Highness our hearty 
and respectful welcome. India has the honour of being asso¬ 
ciated with Your Royal Highness through the Indian Army 
which since then was given the privilege of fighting side by 
side with its British comrades on all fronts during the war. 
That afforded the Indian Army the opportunity of doing its 
humble bit which in turn brought its various rewards like 
admission to V. C., grant of land Jagirs, Jangi Inams and 
King’s Commissions, one of them being the grant of franchise 
to the soldiers in the Reforms which Your Royal Highness 
has come to inaugurate. " We are deeply grateful for the 
honour that you have bestowed upon us in accepting our 
humble invitation, as wo claim it is the first occasion on 
which the Indian army has thus been honoured, and this wo 
also count as one of the privileges resulting from the recent 
Avar. We now tako the opportunity to request Your Highness 
lo convey to His Majesty, the King-Emperor, our humble 
gratitude and assurance ol our steadfast loyalty and deep 
devotion to the Throne. At the end wo pray for Your 
Royal Highness’ long life and safe return homo.” 

His Royal Highness’ Speech. 

In reply the Duke expressed his gratification at the warm 
welcome given to him by the Indian officers and thanked them 
for their loyal message to the King-Emperor. Regarding their 
sorvices he said :— 

You speak of the privileges accruing to you from the war. 
Thanks to what you have done for the Empire, the Jzzat 
of the Indian Cfl.cers stands very high at the present moment. 
I realise that wherever you go it rests with you to keep your 
Iztctl high and to increase it. The experience oi the world, 
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such as many of you have gained and will gain, is a great 
asset in any society, particularly I think in Indian Society. 
You well know how easily misunderstandings arise, how 
swiftly simple people can be swayed by passion and prejudice. 
I want every one of you to be an emissary of common' 
sense and to gain respect in your villages through the exercise 
of sober judgment and by setting an example of sanity. 
That is a great service which you can render to your 
King and your country second only to the service which must 
of course always come first with you, namely, the faithful 
performance of your duty as soldiers of the King-Emperor. In 
this you have not failed, and whatever the future may bring 
forth I feol sure the King-Emperor can confidently roly on his 
Indian Officers to show unfailing devotion to his Throne and 
unhesitating obedience to his commands.” 


The Closing Church Service. 

On the morning of Feb. 1 3ih, as a fitting close to tho 
Imperial functions performed by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught at Delhi, a solemn Church Service was 
held at the Church of St. James conducted by the Chaplain of 
Delhi, Rev. H. England, supported by Rev. Y. C. Cbatterjee 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Delhi, and the Bishop of Lahore. 

The sermon was preached by the Most Rev. the Metro¬ 
politan of India. Taking as his text the words “Go ye and 
learn what Ibis meaneth, I desire mercy and not. sacrifice” 
he explained that a religion that does not place the principle of 
Love first is an ompty mockery, and continuing said : “The past 
week has witnessed the inauguration of far reaching changes in 
the Government of this country. These two might be brought 
to the test of this Divine principle. To some it may seem 
strange to associate love with the work of Government, but I 
would remind you again of the sense in which the word i9 used : 
“the immutable will to all goodness.” A Government is first 
concerned with the administration of justice and the main¬ 
tenance of order and such duties are consonant with love in 
which discipline is an essential element, tut it is no less con¬ 
cerned to premote tfce welfare of its citizens and to establish 
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right relations among them, to see that to all, even tho most 
backward and ignorant, is given the oporf unity of living the 
fullest life of which they are capable. The only sufficient 
motive for such a task is Iovo—the immutable will to all good¬ 
ness. That is the motive which determines God's Government 
of tho Universe, and no Government can claim to rule in His 
name which deliberately substitutes any lower motive than 
this. Can we thon claim that the Reforms have been framed 
in this spirit *1 Surely, our presence here to day is our answer to 
that question. This is no new principle as applied to tho 
Government of this country, but— 

"New times demand new measures and new men ; 

The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in oui Fathers’ time were best.” 

"It has been so hero and the new wino of a growing nation¬ 
al consciousness needed a new and elastic constitution by 
which it might be conserved and put to noble uses. 

"Again, a fundamental principle of the Reforms is co-opera¬ 
tion, which is incompatible with the spirit of selfishness. The 
Englishman, steeped in the traditions of a nation which for 
centuries has enjoyed an ever increasing measure of liberty and 
popular government to which India has been a stranger, is 
called on to collaborate with representatives of the various races 
of this country and all alike are asked to contribute their 
varied gifts to the solution of those complex problems which of 
necessity confront the governors of a country so vast in area 
and so varied in the character of its people as this. 

"The new Councils reflect the great diversity of race, culture 
and creed which characterises India's population, It is in work¬ 
ing with those from whom we differ most widely that reality 
of our love is manifested. There is no triumph of grnco in tho 
harmonious working of a group of like-minded friends, but 
no motive but the highest can unite in one brotherhood for 
service those whom heredity, tradition and training have 
most widely sundered. We may see the power of love to unite 
persons of the most diverse character in the case of the Apos¬ 
tolic Band. It included Simon Zelotcs, an extreme non-co- 
operator of those days, and Mathew, the tax-gatherer, the 
willing servant of a foreign Government. They forgot their 
difference in their loyalty to their Master, Jesus Christ, and 
in tho joy of the common ministry of love. The same loyalty 
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to the One God and Father of us all, the same common 
ministry of love, can bind the diverse elements of the Councils 
and electors in one brotherhood of service. 1 have beard 
glorious prophecies of failure. Thero can be no failure whore 
love is. Mistakes there will be, but he is not lost in whose 
triumphant eyes burns calm the perfect knowledge, the groat 
hope, the love that heals the rod wounds of the earth. 1 am 
only voicing the appeal for fellowship which India, in common 
with every nation, is insistently urging and which has been 
set forth in such moving terms during the ceremonies of the 
past week. It was one of India’s greatest sons, Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who recontly said :—“Until we learn to live 
together by the real law of our nature, the law of love, a veil 
will hide the beauty and wonder of the world, leaving us to 
wander all alone or to struggle together in confusion and 
strife.” Wo know that this is the alternative : Race and class 
interests dominating men’s minds, creating bitterness and 
mutual recrimination, or the spirit of God filling men’s hearts 
and bearing tho natural fruit of love, leading all to forget their 
personal rivalries in tho common effort to bring fullor life 
to all the peoples of India. 

“Does the present situation suggest that this conception 
of a fellowship in which each contributes his best for the 
common good is a dream? I would urge in tho words of a 
modern prophet that every great reform in society has been 
the embodiment, partial perhaps at the best and imperfect, 
of an ideal. The dream of one age becomes the hope of the 
next and the possession of that which follows. As Chistians 
we can rest in nothing short of this. And there is no power 
which can achieve it save the divine power of love. 

I believe in love renewing, 

All that sin hath swept away, 

Leaven-like its wor'.. pursuing, 

Night by night and day by day, 

In the power of its remoulding, 

In the grace of its reprieve, 

In tho glory of beholding 
Its perfection, we believe. 

“Now tho principle is to be applied !o the problems which 
confront us. Go and learn what this means, “1 will have kind¬ 
ness and fellowship and not sacrifice.” 
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End of the Delhi Programme—To Punjab. 

Thus ended the official Delhi programme of His Royal 
Highness the Duke’s mission to India. From Delhi, ho 
proceeded to the Punjab, not to Lahore, the Provincial capital, 
but to Rawalpindi, the head-quarters of tbo Northern Army 
in India. The preference given to the military capital over 
the civil capital of the province was significant. In reply to 
an address of welcome H. R. H. said :— 

“To my old friendship for you, which goes back for nearly 
forty years, there is now added a deep and whole-hearted 
admiration, inspired by my knowledge of what you did in 
the war. Taken as a whole, the achievement of the 
Punjab was remarkable. Even before the war the Pmgabee 
bad a name familiar in the military annals of the Empiro, but 
during the war he became a household word, not only on 
account of the number of men from the Punjab who joined 
the colours, but also on account of the splendid fighting 
qualities displaj'ed in many hard fought campaigns. 

“But I will not rest content with mere generalities when 
the figures themselves are so eloquent. Before the war the 
Punjab had 100,000 men of all ranks in the army, of whom 
30,000 came from your division. It is estimated that at the 
close of the war no less than 475,000 Punjabis had served in 
the army. Of these the Rawalpindi Division supplied 
approximately 125,000, that is to say, one out of overy 
fourleen of tho total male population. Thus in contribution of 
man-power the districts of Rawalpindi and Jhelum easily sur¬ 
passed all the districts in India, whilo out of 1,738 war honours 
awarded to tbo Punjab, 625 or more than ono-third, have fallen 
to the Rawalpindi Division, including two Victoria Crosses. 
Furthermore, though the districts of your division are poor 
in comparision with ;the Central Punjab, you subscribed 
Rs. 90,00,000 to the war loan and nine lakhs to various funds. 

“Gentlemen, knowing what you have done 1 am indeed 
proud to meet you once again and to feel that my old friends 
and their sons have so splendidly upheld the honour of the 
Laud of Five Rivers. It is a great pleasure to find myself 
once 8gain in Rawalpindi. This dny revives happy memories 
of my service as a soldier in India, and I lock forward to 
renewing my old ties while 1 am in your midst.” 



The Duke at Bombay 

FEbUHAHY 21ST, 1921 

From tho Punjab the Duke went to Bombay where he 
arrived at 10 A.M. on Feb. 21st, 1921. At the Railway 
station which was profusely decorated he was received by 
the Governor and all the high officials and Indian Princes. 
After the exchange of formal greetings and introductions 
His Royal Highness received an address of welcome from the 
Municipal Corporation, in reply to which ho said : “Your 
Municipal Corporation has won widespread admiration and 
has served as a model to the rest of India.” Ho eulogised 
tho services of the late Sir Phorozoshah Mehta, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah who have, he said, by their 
great gifts and splendid endeavours, made Bombay what it was. 

Next day the Duke reviewed the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides in the Bombay Gymkhana maidan, and on the day 
following, on Feb. 23rd. 1921, be inaugurated tbe Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Inauguration of the Bombay Council 

The ceremony took place at tbe Town Hall at noon with 
all tho display of pomp and splendour of an Indian State 
function. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught arrived at noon and 
proceeded to his throne on the dais. His staff, which included 
four Indian officers, joined that of His Excellency and stood 
in a serai-circle at the back of the dais behind the throne and 
the two chairs which flanked it. His Excellency being on the 
right of His Royal Highness and the President on his left. 

As soon as His Royal Highness had taken his seat on the 
throne, H. E. tbe Governor rose and delivered an address. 
After welcoming the Royal visitor, he emphasized tho import¬ 
ance of the ceremony—“the culminating point of a policy 
formulated with infinite care and anxiety and put into prac¬ 
tice with a fixed and deliberate intention”—defined the aim 
of the policy that had been undertaken and the ideals, not 
always easy of reconciliation, that had been followed, and 
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finally invited His Royal Highness to declare the Legislative 
Council opened. 

His Royal Highness then rose and spoke as follows :— 

“Your Excollonoy and Memhors of the Bombay Legislative 
Council,—His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has directed 
me to open on his behalf your new Legislative Council and to 
convoy to you and the people of the Presidency his mossago of 
good-will on this momentous day in your history. Your long 
period of waiting and preparation is over and to day you pass 
through the gateway into a now political life. May it be rich 
in blessings to the millions in whoso destiny you and your 
successors will have so potent a voico. My pleasure in fulfill¬ 
ing the King Emperor’s summons is greatly enhanced by tho 
momories of my old association with tho Presidency and the 
people of Bombay. 

“Thirty-four years ago I come hero as Commander-in-Chief 
of tho then Bombay Army. In those days the Commander-in- 
Chief was a Member of the Provincial Government and it was 
thus my good fortune to bo closely connected with tho 
administration and to be able to put into practice the deep 
interest which I felt in all that concerned tho welfare of the 
Presidency. Before I left India in 1890, links had been forg¬ 
ed which bound me to you for the rest of my lifo. It has 
affected me doeply to revisit the scone of some of my happiest 
years. The change and progress in your beautiful city are 
material symptoms of what has been happening in tho roalm 
of men’s minds throughout India 

“The ideals which 30 years ago seemed chimerical aro now 
being realised, hopes which were hardly uttered are now being 
fulfilled. Tho pride and self respect of nationhood have been 
awakened. Its responsibilities are gathering on the shoulders 
of those who essay to lead the intelligence of tho country. 

Task# Ahead. 

“Gentlemen of the Bombay Council,—of those responsi¬ 
bilities you have a full share. In their insistence and com¬ 
plexity your local problems are second to none in India. In 
your capital city you have the problem of overcrowding with 
all its antecedant ills exaggerated to an unusual degree by the 
limitations of tho geographical position. You have also with 
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you those labour difficulties which to-day confront the whole 
world and its Governments. Manual workers are do longer 
content to live lives of toil unrelieved by relaxation and a 
just share of wealth which their labour produces. Here, as in 
the Western world, they aro combining to win improved 
conditions of life for themselves and their dependants. It 
will be for you to watch those developments with sympathy, 
to hold the scales of justice evenly, and with wise 
counsel and by prudent laws to encourage every movement 
towards agreement and for the promotion of mutual good 
feeling. Outside your manufacturing towns you have the 
vast majority of your people entirely dependant on the land, 
and for them your particular problem is their vocurring dis¬ 
tress in years of short rain fall. Skilled project of artificial 
irrigation are in progress and in contemplation and to finan¬ 
cing them and devising the necessary adjustment to tenures 
and landed interests, your energies may fruitfully be directed. 
I need not continue this tale of the Administrative tasks which 
lie before you, familiar as they must be to all of you and 
constantly in your thoughts. You can approach them with 
confidence in the inspired leadership of your alert and zealous 
Governor, Sir George Lloyd. It is the wider aspects of your 
new responsibilities which fill my heart after seeing what 
I have seen of the India of to-day and when I think of the India 
of to-morrow. On some of those aspects l have spoken to tho 
other Assemblies which it has been my duty to inaugurate, for 
they touch the deep interests of our common humanity, the 
advancement of which will be at the same time the pride of 
India’s political leaders and the gauge of their success. 

Evils to Combat 

“You have at your doors three great causes of unrest and 
unhappinoss,—ignorance, the insanitary conditions of life, 
and cruel inequalities in the distribution of all that makes 
life worth living. No mere skill in legislation will remove 
these, but all legislation must keep thfm in view and work 
steadily towards their amelioration. Tho second in importance 
to those primary evils are custom and social restrictions which 
impair the brotherhood and embitter the outlook of largo 
sections of the Indian people. The ground is delicate and I am 
not here to arouse controversy or to offend honoured susceptibi¬ 
lities, but your own Reformers have cherished plans for a 
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wider charity between classes and the abandonment of usages 
whioh, whatover may have been the justice of their origin, 
no longer serve to promote the well-being of the community 
as a whole. To such projects you will no doubt turn your minds 
with a single eye to the good of your fellow countrymen. 
Standing behind all these needs of the future is the need for 
the powor to deal with them and that power is unity of which 
1 have spoken elsewhere, and l need uot now do more than 
repeat my heart-folt conviction that it is only by a deter¬ 
mined sinking of sectarian differences that India will advance 
into its proper place in tho federation of the world. 

Parting Message 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen, l am near the end of 
the duty which brought me to India. During my tour through¬ 
out the country 1 have been deeply impressed by the magni¬ 
tude of the task which awaits tho new Ministers and Councils 
and by tho high expectations which have been formed of their 
achievement. 

“1 have been equally struck on the one hand by the 
courage of the responsible leaders of Indian public opinion 
and on the other by the steady confidence of British officials 
in the success of what has been 6tyled this great experiment. 
It is in the hands of these two agencies that the future lies. 
To both of them, my parting message and my most earnestly 
cherished plea is for co operation and good-will. A Govern¬ 
ment such as is now installed cannot work in discord with¬ 
out the gravest detriment to the state and the people's welfare. 
It must go forward in substantial union. Each side must 
sacrifice something, must be contented with less than its 
pro-conceived perfection and must leave its own ground to 
seek for common ground. I do not for one moment believe 
that Indian leaders mean to jettison the ideals which the 
British race has endeavoured to bring into Indian life. On 
the other band 1 am just certain that British Officers will not 
be negligent of the reasoned will of the people. In that 
spirit I pray that either side will strive to eliminate personal 
misconceptions and to reconcile divergent lines of vision, for 
thus only will India move forward to conquer herself and to 
bring her victory into the service of humanity.” 

He then formally declared the Council inaugurated. 
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The Boycott Demonstrations. 

Wherever the Duke went to carry out official functions 
a complete hartal was observed by the mass of the people. 
In Bombay on Feb. 2lsfr. a number of meetings were held, ns 
at Calcutta, all over the city where resolutions were passed 
urging the public to abstain from taking any part in tho 
Duke’s visit. Bullion merchants and the Siudhi merchants’ 
associations resolved to keep their business suspended during 
tho official ceremonies in connoction with H. R. H’s visit. 
Printed handbills in tho vernacular were circulated and 
placarded at prominent, places with the following notice 
purporting to be Mahatma Gandhi’s order : "The Duke 
is a good man but he has come in obedience to British 
authority. If a reception is accorded to him it would amount 
to giving reception to slavery. Boycott all functions and be 
away from where ho passes.” 

Everywhere tho name of M. Gandhi was invoked and 
pitted against the Duke and his reception, and the name 
worked like a magic. Mahatma Gandhi himself had, while 
at Calcutta, early in the month of February, addressed a 
public letter to the Duke wherein he stated his grounds for 
tho boycott. The letter is reproduced below :— 

M. Gandhi’s Letter to the Duke 

"Your Royal Highness must have heard a great deal about non-co- 
operation, non-co-operationists and their methods aud incidentally of 
me—its humble author. I fear that the information given to Your 
Royal Highness must have been in its nature onc-sidnd. I owe it to you 
and to my friends and myself that 1 should place before you wbat I 
conceive lo be the scope of non-co-operation as followed not only by me 
but my closest associates such as Messis. Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 

"For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associated in the 
boycott of Your Royal Highness’ visit.—I have tendered loyal and volun¬ 
tary association to the Government for an unbroken period of nearly 
30 y,ars in the full belief that through that way lay tbe path of freedom 
for my country. It was therefore no light thing for me to suggest to 
my countrymen that we should take no part in welcoming Your Royal 
Highness, Not one among us has anything against you as an English 
gentleman. We hold your person as sacred as that of a dearest, friend. 
I do not know any of my friends who would not guard it with his life, 
if he found it in danger. We are not at war with individual Englishmen. 
We 9eek not to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy a system 

9 
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that hat emasculated out country in body, mind and soul. We are 
determined to battle with all our might against that m the English 
nature which has made O'Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjab, 
ami hat resulted in a wanton affront upon Islam^—a faith professed by 
seven crores of our countrymen. The affront has been put in breach 
of the letter and the spirit of the solemn declaration of the Prime 
Minister. We consider it to be inconsistent with our 6elf-re6pect any 
longer to brook the spirit of superiority and dominance which has 
systematically ignored and disregarded the sentiments .of thirty crores 
of the innocent people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to us, it cannot be a matter of pride to you, that thirty crores of Indians 
should live day in and day out, in the fear of their lives, from one hundred 
thousand Englishmen and therefore be under subjection to him. 

“Your Hoyal Highness lias come not to end the system 1 have described 
but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. Your first pronouncement 
was a laudation of Lord Willingdon. 1 have the privilege of knowing 
him. 1 believe him to be an honest and amiable gentleman who will not 
willingly hurt even a fly. But he has certainly failed as a ruler. He 
allowed himself to be guided by those whose interest it was to support 
their power. He is not rending the mind of the Dravidian province. 
Here, in Bengal, you are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who 
is, again, from all I have heard an estimable gentleman. But he knows 
nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. Bengal is not Calcutta 
nor Fort William, and the palaces of Calcutta represent an insolent 
exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly-cultured peasantry of this 
fair province. Non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion that 
they must not be deceived by the Reforms that tinker with the problem 
of India’s distress and humiliation. Nor must they be impatient and 
angry. Wc must not in our impatient a.ger resort to stupid violence. 
We freely admit that we must take our due stiare of the blame for the 
existing state It- is not so much the British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection a9 our voluntary co-operation. Our non-participation 
in a hearty welcome to your Royal Highness is thus in no sense a 
deraoi strntion against your high personage, but it is against the system 
you have come to upho'd. I know that individual Englishmen cannot, 
even if they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we wou'd 
be equals of Englishmen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be 
self-reliant and independent of the schools, courts, protection, patronage 
of a Government we seek to end, if it will not mend. ’Hence this 
non-violent no-co-operation. I know that we have not all yet become non¬ 
violent in speech and deed. But the results so far achieved have, I assure 
Your Royal Highness, been amazing. The people have understood the 
secret and the value of non-violence as they have never done before. He 
who runs may see that this is a religious, purifying movement. We are 
having off drink, we arc trying to rid India of the curse of untouch, 
ability. We ate trying to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by 
reverting to the spinning wheel reviving the ancient and the poetic 
simplicity of life. We hope thereby to sterilise the existing harmful 
institution. I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
tins movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the world We 
are at war with nothing that is good in the world. In protecting Islam 
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in the manner we are doing, we are protecting all religions. In protecting 
the honour of India, we are protecting the honour of humanicy. For, 
our means are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend¬ 
ship with Englishmen but that friendship must be friendship of equals 
both iu theory and practice. Ami we must continue to non-co-operate 
i. c. to purify ourselves, till the goal is achieved, 

‘•I ask Your Royal Highness and through you every Englishman to 
appreciate tie view-point of the non-eo-operatiouists. 

I beg to remain 

Your Royal Highness’faithful servant 
M. Gandhi. 

In Delhi, too, a complete harlal prevailed in the Indian 
quarter of the town. The authorities had previously taken precau¬ 
tion to avoid this quarter from the route of the Royal procession. 
The Duke arrived at the Kingsway station, 5 miles away from 
the city. The Municipal Address of welcome presented by the 
District Magistrate iu tho name of the people of Delhi was not 
subscribed to by the Indian commissioners. Out of eleven 
elected members of the municipal board, nine absented and 
even some of the government nominees were absent. Some of 
the elected and nominated municipal commissioners warmly 
opposed the presentation of tho address on behalf of the people, 
A manifesto was issued by the Congress office exposing the 
deception that was being practised. On the day of the 
inauguration of the Councils a mass meeting of the people of 
Delhi was hold at Ghaziabad, a suburb town, attended by some 
12,000 people who had gone from Delhi specially for the 
purpose. As one speaker said, the very fact that the meeting 
had to be held at Ghaziabad and not in Delhi was a complete 
refutation of the claim that British administration was not 
based on terrorism and brute force. Dr. Ansari presided. 
Throe resolutions were passod. The newly opened legislature 
was condemned as unrepresentative and a tentacle of the 
bureaucracy to complete its work of enslaving the Indian 
people. The address presented to the Duke in the name of 
the people was repudiated. Students, lawyers, aud honorary 
officers of the government were urged at once to give up their 
connection with the machineries of the bureaucracy, and devote 
themselves in the work of organising native institutions in 
their stead. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Asaf AH, 
Lftla Shankar lal, Sardar Gurbaksh Singh and other prominent 
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non-co-operation leaders addressed the mooting. A “Swaraj 
Ashram” was started and funds were collected for the Tilak 
Swaraj fund of the Indian National Congress. 

The Close of the Duke’s Visit. 

From Bombay His Royal Highness went to Poona whore 
he reviewed the troops and presented colours to the 110ih 
Mali rat t a Light Infantry and tho 120th Raj pu tan a Infantry. 
Feb. 21st was the last day of his stay in India. On that day 
was witnessed once again all tho pomp and circumstances of 
a Royal departure from Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Officials 
in brilliant uniforms, decked with Orders and Decorations 
that scintillated in the blaze of a typically Indian sun ; 
Princes in gorgoous costumes ; emissaries of foreign nations 
in the picturesque "full-dross” of their countries; hoy-scouts 
and girl-guidos in sombre khaki, and many leading non¬ 
officials in still more sombre “morning dress” ; and ladies of 
all nationalities were collected there to bid God-speed to His 
Royal Highness. 

At 9-30 a m. tho booming of the Royal salute of 31 gnus 
announced the departure of H. R, H. from Government House, 
where after inspecting the Guard-of-Honour furnished by the 
British Infantry, the Duke drove in a car to Queen’s Road, 
whore he changed it in favour of the State Coach when he 
proceeded to the Apollo Bunder in State escorted by two 
squadrons of the Indian Cavalry, Artillery and the Governor’s 
Body-guard. At the shamiana erected at the Bunder after the 
Governor had read the farewell address, His Royal Highness 
delivered his last missage co India in the following words :— 

H. R. H's Parting Message. 

“Your Excellency and GentlemenIn a few hours 
the shores of this dear land of Jndia will pass from 
my sight. To the very best of my endeavour I have dis¬ 
charged the task which His Majesty the King-Emperor 
entrusted to me. But 1 am an old man now and what 
1 have failed to achieve a moro youthful vigour of mind 
and body might have accomplished. India, with the kind¬ 
liness and loyrlty she has always displayed towards the Royal 
House, will generously overlook my short comings and console 
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her disappointment with the thought that I came to her as a 
true and tried friend, bound to her by many ties and under the 
spell of old and happy memories. I came to her in a spirit 
of affection and sympathy and in that spirit to-day I leave 
her, comforted and sustained in tho hour of parting by the 
firm grip of the hand which Bombay has given to me and by the 
moving and all too gracious words in which Your Excellency 
how bids me God-speed. 

On the Upward Road. 

“What is there that lean say to India in this hour of 
farewell? Only this, that I have not moved among her 
peoples and her cities with my ears and oyes closed. I 
bave seen, 1 have read, and l have listened, and I have tried 
to sift the grain from tho chaff. If India will accept me as 
an impartial and unbiassed judge froo to speak as 1 chooso, 
let me tell her this. I am glad that I came to India to do the 
work which I havo done. As I fervently pray, so 1 firmly 
believe, that the new constitutions now inaugurated place 
India securly on tho upward road and that through them, if 
moderation rule your counsels, if you practise wisely what to 
discard and what to establish, the high ideals which India 
holds dear will assuredly be realised. Press forward on tbe 
broad highway which now lies open before you and the future 
is In your band, and as you march onward remember that the 
future has its roots in the part. 

India and Great Britain. 

“Do not forget the story of your nationhood’s unfolding 
and the glamour of the long comradeship between this vast 
Eastern Continent and the little island in the far Northern 
Seas. You know how a frail plant will establish itself at 
the foot of a forest tree, how it will struggle upwards sheltered 
by the giant’s shade, clinging as it grows, till at last it swells 
in mighty sinews upon the central trunk, repaying strength, 
lending its powerful aid against tbe shock of storm and 
tempest. There they stand together, separate yet bound, and 
the hour which decrees the fall of the one must inevitably 
bring tbe other in ruin to the dust. Th.r* do I conceive tbe 
relationship in which Great Britain am: India now’ stand. 
Long may they so continue in mutual sympathy, their sap 
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and loyalty to a.joint Throne, the spring from which they 
draw their united strength. 

Message to England. 

"What message can I take back to England 1 I shall say 
this that a greater effort must bo made in England to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the Indian point of view. The voice 
of India has not carried the woight and does not carry the 
weight which India has a right to claim. To my mind one 
outstanding merit of India's new constitution is that the 
Government of India must henceforth weigh more heavily 
in the scale as more truly representing the Indian point of 
view than it has done in the past. But in the main my 
message to England will bo of high confidence. I shall say 
the heart of India is sound and true, her loyalty is untarnished, 
her progress is great and her hopes are high. Keep in close 
and sympathetic touch with her, send her your best—your 
second best will not be good enough—and you need 
have no doubt or misgiving as to the courso of your future 
partnership. 

“And now the curtain* must fall on my work here. But 
while lifo Ia6ts no curtain shall divide India from my fond 
and gratoful thoughts of her, or blot out the happy memories 
I so dearly cherish. My heart is too full to say more. I 
now bid India farewell and I pray that her people may be 
blossed with peace and plenty and her leaders with wisdom 
and understanding.” 

The speech was punctuated by frequent applause. High 
officials accompained H- R. H- as far as the head of the Bunder 
steps and hade him good bye Ihere. H. R. H. then pro¬ 
ceeded on board the Royal Indian Marine launch to embark 
on H. M. S. ''Malaya” accompanied by H. E. the Governor 
and Lady Lloyd attended by their staff amidst loud and 
repeated cheering. 



Inauguration of 

The B. & 0. Legislative Council 

PA TNA , FEBIi UARY 7TH, mi 

Of the other Reformed Councils inaugurated early in the 
year, that of Behar <& Orissa was of special significance as it 
was opened by Lord Sinba, the first Indian Governor in India. 
This hold experiment of putting an Indian over the head of 
a British bureaucratic government, where the prejudices of 
a century of a ruling race holding in contempt Indians of all 
classes have crystallised into a rigid exclusive system, has since 
proved a failure, and Lord Sinha had, within a year of his term 
of office, to resign a post which was made untenable for him. 
The inauguration ceremony was performed in the new Council 
Chamber at Patna on the 7th February, when all the new 
members, except four, and a large number of high officials 
and the local aristocracy attended. The prospect of seeing 
a Council inaugurated by an Indian had a charm in it which 
drew large numbers of the educated Indians, men and women, 
to the visitors' gallery. Lady Sinha and her daughters, the 
Hon. Mrs. Gupta, Sir K. GL Gupta and other eminent 
Indians were present. 

At 2-25 p.m. the Chief Justice and Judges of the Patna 
High Court were escorted in procossicn to their special seats. 
At the same time His Excellency accompanied by bis personal 
staff arrived when a Guard Honour furnished by armed 
police which was drawn up outside the Council Chamber 
presented arms and a salute of 17 guns was fired. After 
inspecting the Guard of Honour His Excellency entered the 
Council Chamber by one of the side doors and walked up to 
the dais and took his seat with Sir Walter Maude, President 
of the Council, on His Excellency’s right. 

Sir Walter formally requested His Excellency to open 
the new Council. 

H. E. Lord Sinha in doing so delivered the following 
interesting speech, 
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Lord Sinha’s Speech 

“Mr. President and Members o! the Legislative Council 
of Bihar and Orissa :—I consider it a greot privilege that iq 
the performance of the high office which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has graciously bestowed on me, it is my 
duty to-day to open this Council and to join with you all in 
a heart-felt prayer for guidance in your labours for the benefit 
of all classes, creeds and communities in this province. I am 
filled with gratitude that we witness to-day the beginning of 
Representative Government,—a system of government which 
the experience of more fortunate countries has proved to be the 
highest ideal of policy and the one best calculated to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number and I trust 
that I may be pardoned if I recall with pride the fact that it 
is my unique good fortune to have borne a share, however 
small, in the deliberations which led.to the famous Declaration 
of the 17th of August 1917, in the investigations which 
followed that memorable prononcement, and the proceedings 
in Parliament which resulted in the Statute of 1919 and Rules 
an£ Regulations under that Act. 

“1 do not claim that they constitute a revolutionary 
change in the constitution but 1 assert that they are the 
logical and the inevitable outcome of the beneficent labours of 
many general ions of English and Indian statesmen and ad¬ 
ministrators. I cannot help thinking that the shades of Monro, 
Macaulay, tilphinstone, Bright and Rlpon join to-day with 
those of Ram Mohon Roy, Naoroji, Ranade, Pherozesbah 
Mehta, Gokhalo and others of revered memory, in sending 
their benedictions on this Assembly. I have said that the 
change in the constitution is not revolutionary. It would 
indeed be of little lasting benefit if it was. Continuity is 
the first necessity for tho life of a State, and a change is 
essential to the health of all forms of life in society. The 
problem in every field, whether .politics, literature or religion, 
is the same—that of finding continuity in progress. I claim 
for the new system that it is both progressive and continuous 
involving the non-violent breaking away from tbe past and 
ensuring that stability which is the most important of all 
elements of political strength. 
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The New Electorate 

“It is not- to bo expected that opinion should be unani¬ 
mous with regard to either of these characteristics of the 
constitution. I will not attempt to meet the criticism which 
has been so freely bestwoed upon it from both sides, one 
denying that it is continuous and the other alleging that it is 
not progressive > but there is no gainsaying the fact that these 
Councils have become more and more representative and that 
their authority and influence have been raised with the in¬ 
crease in their representative character. About sixty years 
ago a small non official element was introduced into the pro¬ 
vincial Councils by nomination in order to ascertain non¬ 
official opinion on projects of legislation only. The number 
of such nominated members was gradually increased, but it was 
not till 1909 that the principle of election was avowedly, 
introduced, though the elected members were stillleft in a 
minority and the elections were, for the most part, indirect 
through the District Boards and Municipalities, The new 
system introduces the method of direct election by the people 
grouped under different territorial constituencies. Whereas 
under the old system the number of voters was only 2,404 
consisting as follows :—Municipal Commissioners 620, District 
Board members 262, Landholders 321,. Muhammadans 1,201, 
total 2,404, we have under the new system non-Muhammadan 
rural voters 2,53,044, non-Muhammadan urban voters 38,992, 
Muhammadan rural voters 24,919, Muhammadan urban voters 
8,338, total 325,293, without taking into account the Eu¬ 
ropeans, Landholders and Special Constituencies, whose voters 
are 1,463,370 and 1,548 respectively. 

“If a Representative Government i.e. that form. of it 
which is called Responsible Government, is the end desired, 
the primary necessity is to create a sufficiently large aud 
intelligent electorate. Who will deny that an increase from 
2,404 to 3,28,674 is a substantial increase ? Ought it to have 
been further increased! I think 1 can safely say that a 
substantial majority of opinion is against any such idea in 
the existing circumstances, and I venture to remind you of 
the weighty words of John Stuart Mill in this connection. 
Representative institutions, he pointed out, are of little value 
when the generality of the electors are not sufficiently ip* 
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terested in their own government to uso their vote, or if 
they vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on public ground, 
but sell them for money or vote at the back of some one who 
has control over them or whom for private reasons they desire 
to perpetuate. A popular government, as thus practised, instead 
of being security against mis-government, is but an additional 
wheel in its machinery. 1 assert with confidence that we bavo 
got the best electorates possible under present conditions. 
Have we got the best Council possible 1 Those who have set 
themselves up as irreconcilable opponents of the system inaugu¬ 
rated to-day proclaim loudly that this Council is not represen¬ 
tative. Of course, here and there there are men whoso 
presence in this Council would be welcome and a source of 
strength who are to-day outside, but that 16 the case wher¬ 
ever representative institutions exist. But if we want to 
satisfy ourselves impartially and honestly that a large propor¬ 
tion of the best men of the Province are in this Council, 
we have only to look round this Chamber, and I congratulate 
the Province that in spite of many adverse circumstances 
over forty per cent of the voters went to the poll in the con¬ 
tested elections, and that they succeeded in returning such a 
number of able zealous members. 

Power Over Budget. 

“The next point that I desire to touch upou is the power 
this Council has for the first time in relation to the Budget. 
With very few exceptions, the necessity for this is universally 
admitted. All proposals of the local Government for the 
appropriation of public revenues and other moneys every year 
must be submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of 
demands for grants, and the Council may assent, or refuse its 
nssent, to the demand or reduce the amount. Only thoso who 
have any experience of the working of responsible government 
can realise the transference of power from the Executive to 
the Council which this provision involves. Those who 
contend that the power reserved to the Governor to disregard 
such a vote under strictly limited conditions detracts to any 
appreciable extent from the reality of the power conceded to 
the Council seem to me determined either to ignore the reali¬ 
ties of the situation or deliberately to mislead public opinion. 
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“Tho only othor point that I would draw your attention 
to is what has been called the key-note of these Reforms—the 
complete control conceded to the Council over the administra¬ 
tion of some of the most important departments of Govern¬ 
ment, compendiously called transferred subjects. These have 
been felicitously described as the nation-building activities 
of the Government. These are, broadly speaking, education, 
public health and medical relief, industries including agricul¬ 
ture, local self-government, and excise. For the administra¬ 
tion of these departments I have chosen as my colleagues two 
of your fellow-members with varied knowledge and wide 
experience, who, 1 have every reason to believe, possess your 
confidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordance with 
your reasonable desires. But 1 do most earnestly commend 
you not to expect great results in the immediate present from 
those Ministers. They have very big difficulties to face and 
they may find them insuperable if the Council insists on 
thrusting them into policies before they have had time to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the dotails of 
administration and the directions along which it is possible 
to advance. We want reform based on knowledge and 
experience rather than on impatient idealism. The one will 
be steadily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and 
ultimate disaster. 


The Wheat and the Chaff. 

“Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general 
strain and excitement. The cataclysm of the war cannot 
subside by magic into universal harmony. Past injustices and 
errors, equally with sonorous phrases full of promise for the 
future, have caused a widespread longing for a new heaven 
and new earth, and the people are 6nding it difficult to 
separate tho wheat from the chaff, the attainable from the 
impracticable. There is great confusion of thought and 
consequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
plans for the development of education on national linos. 
Surely, this.does not mean an abandonment of modern educa¬ 
tion, which is no moro English than it is French, German or 
Japanese ! The country is invited to take to the spinning 
wheel as the surest method of developing national industries, 
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and social reform by way of temperance is sought to be pro¬ 
moted by methods, 6ome of which at any rate must come into 
collision with law and order. If the direct object of all these 
movements were tbe amelioration^ of the people and not a 
destruction of government, I am confident they would appeal 
to members of this Council whose special functions are to 
advance education, promote industries and develop social 
well-being. But I cannot believe that you will seek to carry 
out that policy by banishing all modern culture from our 
schools and colleges, by paralysing the growing industries of 
the country, or by trying to create habits of temperance by 
means other than a well-considered excise policy regulating 
the control, manufacture, possession and 6ale of alcoholic 
liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you to choose. The 
policy regulating all these matters must be framed in general 
consonance with your wishes to the extent that they coincide 
with the wishes of the people. I can only say, using tbe 
words lately used by that veteran Bombay educationist, 
Professor Pranjpye : “Kemember that it is not always easy 
to remedy defects without introducing other and greater 
defects in their place.” 

“May I conclude by reminding you of the noble words of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught : ‘Sink your 
differences and magnify the points on which you are in cop- 
cord. Thus united, use your new political machinery tb 
raise the depressed and to lower the walls between creeds 
and castes and hostile interests. And may Almighly God 
guide you in your labour.’ I now declare I be Council open.” 



Inauguration of 

The Punjab Legislative Council 

LAHORE , JANUARY 8TH 1921 

Like the B. & O. Council, the other Provincial Councils, 
viz, those of the Punjab, C. P., U. P., and Assam, wore inau¬ 
gurated by their respective Governors. The ceremonies were 
quite formal as at Patna, except in the Punjab which has 
the most reactionary and autocratic of all Provincial Go\ern- 
monts. The new Reformed Punjab Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, on 
January 8th, 1921. In this connection a gorgeous Durbar 
in military array, quite an unusual thing where a popular 
representative institution was being ushered forth, was held 
at the University Hall, Lahore. All the leading Princes and 
Chiefs Of tho Punjab, tho members of tho new Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council and Executive Council, the Ministers, the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court, the provincial 
Durbaris and leading officials and non-officials, European and 
Indian, were present. A large number of Indian military officers 
also attended tho Durbar. Among the prominent Ruling Princes 
present wore their Highnessos Maharajas of Patiala, Jind and 
Kapurthala and tho Nawabs of Bahawalpur, Maler-kotla and 
Loharu. The way along which the Durbar procession passed 
was lined with troops, and large crowds thronged both sides of 
the streets to witness the procession. 

Sir Edward Maclagan’s Address 

H. E. Sir Edward Maclagan, the Governor in opening 
the Durbar made a long speech in course of which he explained 
the benefits to be derived from the Reforms much in the same 
way as other high placed officials have foisted the Reforms. It 
was, he said, one of Lord Chelmsford’s first pre-occupations to 
secure some definition of the object at which the Govern¬ 
ment in the country should aim and the Declaration of 
August 1917 was the result. This was followed by a joint 
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enquiry, the report by H. E. the Vioeroy and the Secretary 
of State, and the Parliamentary Legislation of 1919, under 
the auspicos of which changes which tbej celebrated that day 
had been brought about. 

Apart entirely from Legislative standpoint, the Reforms 
meant a great deal to them all.: They had introduced an 
Indian element and an Indian stand-point into the Government 
which was infinitely more marked than anything which was 
there before, and they had altered fundamentally the basis of 
their administration. To the Princes of the province they 
had opened out a means for collective deliberation and for 
mutual intercourse with the Chiefs outside the Province, 
which would be exercised either by the Princes thomselves or 
by representative Chiefs in tbe new Council of Princes. His 
Excellency evinced a groat solicitude for tbe vested 
interests of the province, for people who havo a stake in the 
country and advised the aristocracy of the province to keep 
their place in the race and trusted that they would do so not 
merely for their own sake but for the sake of the province at 
large, as the influence of high birth and landed intorests 
should rightly be directed to do much to elevate the tone of 
public feeling, and redeem public life from tho more sordid 
and unpleasing elements which were apt in all countries to 
infest the arena of modern politics. 

The Chances of the People 

It was not however to the Princes or Rajas that tbe new 
system of Government brought, the greatest change. It was the 
people at large which will be most affected. To them the 
system then inaugurated meant a vastly increased concern and 
participation in the government of the country. It meant 
a largely increased field for municipal and district work, 
a field in which the government should, he said, but 
for the preoccupation of last year, havo already introduced 
necessary legislation. It meantfa largely increased proportion 
of Indians in higher branches of public service. It meant 
a legislature with greatly enhanced powers and mainly elected 
by a franchise which gave a vote to over 000,000 persons, 
and it meant transfer of the executive powers of Government 
into the hands of a Council, and the transfer of administra¬ 
tion of a large proportion of duties of Government to tho 
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Ministers chosen from the men elected by the people. All 
those meant an immense stride forward and meant an almost 
revolutionary change in the relation of the people to their 
own administration. He then continued :— 

“We have with us hore to-day what wo have never seen 
in previous Durbars, a band of men elected by the peoplo, 
representative of villages and towns of the Punjab, and 
if I may judge from the character istics of those whom they 
represent, we have in them, as it were, the life and essence 
of the most enterprising people, the bravest warriors, and 
the finest peasantry to be found in Asia. Another feature 
new to our Durbars is a pair (sic ) of Ministers selected from 
among elected representatives of the people. In Mr. Mian 
Fazli Husain and Lala Harkishen Lai, we have men well- 
known to the public in this province and I trust that 
through their means the administration may be conducted 
on lines which will, so far as is humanly possible, both con¬ 
form to public will and be conducive to public benefit.” 

In conclusion His Excellency said :—If these changes 
bring in their train, as they are intended to do, a si irit of 
patriotism for our province and of cordial association in work 
for its good wo may look with great confidence to the future. 
We shall seo a great provinco and u great people developing 
under the influence of what is best in two great civilizations 
into a centro of light and usefulness to all the world. May the 
Almighty Power who hold Nations in the hollow of His bands 
guide our beloved province in safety and peace along those 
new ways. 



The Non-Co-operation Movement 

(SEE ALSO THE INDIAN ANNUAL REGISTER 1921) 

After the Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress 
the non-co-operation movement was pressed forward with such 
an intense earnestness and zeal that for a time it staggered 
those against whom it was directed. No sooner did the 
Congress passed the N-C-O. resolution than the Deccan Nation¬ 
alists began putting into practice the constructive part of the 
programme. Bombay, some time before, had established a 
National Education society with a National College at Gu.jrut 
and besides half a dozen National Schools. Seths Haji 
Yoosuf Sobhani and Haji Md. Maneyar, Justices of the Peace, 
renounced all government connection. The Maharastra 
Nationalists under the lead of Poona—the centre of the 
great Tilakite school of Indian politics—wore the first in the 
field with an all-round constructive scheme. Leaders of the 
Bar under the eminent lead of Mr. Bhopatkar suspended 
their practice and took up national education work. x\lr. 
N. C. Kelkar followed by a chosen band of young men took 
up social reform work, removing untouchability and the 
drink evil. At Nagpur, Messrs N. R. Kelkar, Neogi, V. R. 
Kelkar, B. G. Pundit, G. R. Deo, Pleaders and Messrs M. V. 
Abhyankar, and G. Desbmukh, Advocates, saciificed their 
practice at the Bar for Congress work. At Amritsar Dr. S. 
Kitchlew, the famous Khilafaiists and a victim of the late 
O’Dowyerian reign of terror in the Punjab, collected a sum of 
five lacs and was dashing forward with the work of national 
organisation ou the lines of the Congress and Kbilafat mandate. 
At Lahore the great leader Lala Lajpat Rai was moving up 
and down the province collecting funds and starting National 
Schools. In the U. P. Pundit Motilal Nehru and his son Pundit 
Sbamlal Nehru, with a chosen band of Congress-workers, was 
directing the turbulent Kishan-movement in that province 
into a peaceful and non-violent channel. At Patna Babu 
Rajendra Prasad was leading the way to establishing national 
schools. It was, however, at Calcutta, amongst the students 
under the load of Mr. C. R. Das that the greatest stoim raged. 
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The course of the non co-operation movement during the 
year was marked by three distinct stages in its own evolution, 
and by several minor ones which resulted from the intense 
antagonism it met from the Government and its supporters. 
The three main stages were :— 

1. The student movement during January-February which 
led to a widespread students’ revolt, und to the establishment 
of many national schools and colleges. 

2. The Congress Fund collections which were made 
vigorously by the middle of the year and amounted by 
July 1st, 1921 to a Lrare of Rupees. 

3. The Charka and Khadder movement during the 
latter part of the year which had the advantage of being 
adventitiously stimulated by tho maddening repressive policy 
of the Government in the winter of 1921. 

The Calcutta Student Upheaval. 

(For the Aligarh and Benares Student upheaval of 1920, see 
I. A. R. 1921.) 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Nagpur Students’ 
Conference, December 1920 (seo 1. A. R. 1921), an attempt 
was made by the students early in 1921 to tako the 
initiative into their own hands and nationalise their education. 
The first spark of the student revolt was struck at the 
Bangabasi College, the most independent and nationalistic of 
the Calcutta Colleges. On 12th January forenoon practically 
the whole of the 1st and 3rd year students enmo out of their 
classes. They bad previously given notice to the College 
authorities to ‘nationalise’ the institution—by which term was 
meant, if any thing, the withdrawal of Government support 
and discontinuance of Government connection. Getting no 
response from the authorities, they walked out of the Collcgo, 
formed a procession and marched through the streets, singing 
national songs and asking their follow students to come out. 
Immediately the Ripon College was emptied and nearly half of 
the City College. About 5,000 students assembled at Mirjapur 
Square where a great demonstration was held and they were 
addressed by Messrs Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, Wahid 
Hossain, C. R. Das and other Congress leaders, Mr. B. C. Pal, 
then a leading non co-operator and the prime inspirer of the 
movement but who has since gone over to the Anglo-Indians, 

10 
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exhorted them to remember that it was a call to the youth of 
India to rise up in their thousands and tens of thousands and 
win “Swaraj”, not by the might of the sword but by the 
strongth of their will. The fighting they were engaged in, he 
said, was absolutely a moral fight. It was a tug-of-war be¬ 
tween the will to freedom and the will to keep in subjection, 
and their will to freedom would be proved by the strength of 
their determination to give up everything else at that, 
moment. The speaker was proud of and thankful to Bengal 
that, after all, their silent, prayers had reached the Almighty. 
“Swaraj” was within the hailing distance, he assured—their 
way was clear absolutely for tbeir organising and building up 
their national institutions by their own effort and wisdom to 
reach their goal. He placed before them the picture of how 
‘wires would Hash tho news from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Madras, and from there the echo would go forth to the 
whole world that the youths of India were determined to 
leavo by every other duty at that moment for fighting with 
non-violent weapon that fight for national freedom*. He blessed 
all of them and also the law and post-graduate students, four 
hundred of whom had struck. Continuing, he said :—“Look not 
to men, look not to Gandhi, look not to C. R. Dass, look not 
toSbyam Babu, look not to the greatest or the least of them, 
but look to God. Look to your country, look forward to tho 
unborn generations who are roming after you. Think for a 
moment the limitations, the agonising restraints under which 
they would be living. Think of their position. The future was 
with tbe man who would work with his hand and brain and 
earn his livelihood without antagonising the interest of his 
brethren. The future was with the Bolsheviks, not in a bad 
sense of the word but in the best sense of it.' The speaker 
loved that word as the idea on which Bolshevism stood was a 
divine idea. In conclusion he appealed to the students not to 
go back to their schools and colleges until tbeir institutions 
and universities became their own. 

In the following days mammoth meetings were held, large 
processions of youthful enthusiasts marched through the 
streets, singing national songs, picketing schools, colleges and 
the university, and the agitation was kept at white .heat. One 
by one all the Colleges were emptied. On the 15th January a 
conference of the Principals of Calcutta Colleges was held at 
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the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, where it was decided 
that it would be dangerous to take strong steps against 
the strikers. An unfortunate incident happened at the Ripon 
College whore through the nervousness of the Principle a 
circular was issued to the professors requiring their punctual 
attendance and threatening severe action on failure. This 
was very much resented and seven professors at once resigned. 
It seemed as if tho whole staff would resign and join the 
students, and a few more of such indiscretions would have 
found quite a large number of tho junior members of the 
professoriate in company with the students. The catastrophe, 
however, was averted by the circular being withdrawn after 
some of the professors had resigned. On the 17th Mr. C. R. 
Das addressed seveu largo meetings of students and asked 
them to hold on till new National Colleges were opened 
within the next fortnight. Mr. C. F. Andrews from 
u Shanti'Niketan’ wired signifying his intention to join the 
new National University. Tbo news that Mr. C. R. Das had 
given up his practice at the Bar and sacrificed his princely 
income and had given all his property to the national move¬ 
ment took the hearts of the young men by storm. There was 
something electric in the atmosphere to goad youth to rush into 
new channels which promised new hope and fresh life. Professor 
H. 'K. Sarkar, a brilliant Professor of the Calcutta University, 
resigned. Another brilliant university man, Dr. P. C. Ghosb, 
Ph. D,, assistant Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, gave up his 
government service and dedicated himself to the Charla move¬ 
ment. A few more resignations followed. But, on the whole, 
the professors did not evince much interest in the movement. 
Had even a hundred out of the thousand and odd professors 
of Calcutta come out to lead the movement, it would have been 
a crowning piece of success, and the Calcutta University would 
then have undergone as thorough a process of nationalisation 
as the most ardent nationalist could wish. Nor were the 
efforts of the students themselves in this direction less spar¬ 
ing. They approached their teachers with agony at heart 
and humility in bearing, but all to no purpose. Left alone 
they chose their leaders from amongst themselves, and Cue 
whole mass of 10,000 students hung upon the single-handed 
activity of Mr. C. R. Das. The fever very rapidly spread 
amongst students in the mofussil. The example set by Calcutta 
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was followed everywhere. At Mymonsingh, Faridpur, Cbamlpur, 
Palma, Dacca and other towns, tho colleges were closed. One 
novel method of picketing pursued by the students consisted in 
lying flat on the ground, side by side, on the pavement, block¬ 
ing the entranco to tho colleges. There was great uproar 
for a few days owing to the rumoured action of some of the 
Professors of European Colleges having forced entrance I rump¬ 
ling upon this human birrier. This method was very effectively 
practised before the University Hall where B. L. candidates were 
sitting at their examination. As a result, only 150 out of 500 
candidates could appear. On the 19th, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, 
the Vico Chancellor, addressed the strikers assembled in front 
of the University and said that he was prepared to cut off all 
connection with tho Government and nationalise the Univer¬ 
sity if the leaders of the N. C. 0. movement gave him a croro 
of rupees for its running. This challenge, it is said, was 
taken up by Mr. C. R. Das who offered to raise this sum if 
Sir Ashutosh gave a written undertaking that on receipt of tho 
money he would retiro from the High Court Bench and load 
the National Education movement. Nothing, how over, came 
of it. 

Gradually new accessions of strength were coming to the 
students. On January 19th Mr. C. F. Andrews, who had 
promised tojoin the new National University as soon as it 
started, addressed a large gathering of students on “Swaraj” or 
Independence”. In the course of this very weighty pronounce¬ 
ment, which more than any thing else served to keep burning 
the intense ardour of tho youngmen to get rid of their educa¬ 
tional nightmare, the learned lecturer said : — 

“Indepcii fence complete and perfect in.lcy ■udcnco for India, is a reli¬ 
gious principle with me, because l am a Christian I want to say quite 
clearly that after ten long years of painful experience, travelling over 
the world and seeing the British Empire in all its different parts, in 
* l 3'. m Australia, in New Zealand, in East Africa, in the Malaya Penin¬ 
sula, and in Ceylon and in India itself, I have come at last to the conclu¬ 
sion that 1 ndians cannot stay any longer in the British Empire as it 
stands to-day. That Empire docs not allow Indians as settlers over 
nearly four fifths of its la n I surface, that is to say, in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and in South Africa; in nearlyeveryotherpartitoi.lv 
tolerates Indians as subordinates, as hewers of wood and drawers 
of wa’ar. 


“After over a hundred years there is hardly a single 
JSiupiro (outside England itself) where Indians have 


counfry in the 
full and equal 
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citizen right together with the free right of entry. ] have seen with my 
own eyes, on every land, in almost every part of the world, the religion 
of White Race supremacy taught and practised. This arrogant creed 
makes it absolutely impossible for Indians to remain in such an imperial 
system with any self-respect. I believe that this religion of White Race 
supremacy is the greatest of all curses to the human race to-day. I hate 
and detest this White supremacy religion. It is fundamentally opposed 
to my own Christian religion, the religion in which Christ Himself 
declared of the brotherhood of all men in the common Fatherhood of God. 

"I wish to say with deep conviction that independence can never 
be won if the tifty to seventy millions of the untouchables, the depressed 
classes of India, remain still in subjection which amounts almost to 
serfdom. No one can be truly free himself, no one is worthy of freedom 
who enslaves others. To take my own case, I am an Englishman, but 
England cannot be England to me, the England of Hampden and Crom¬ 
well and Milton, Burke and Shcltey, Byron and Clarkson, Wilber- 
force and Gladstone, England cannot be England to me, the 
England I love, if she keeps others in subjection in her colonies and 
in her Empire and if she holds down Ireland and India by military 
force and repression, and India cannot be India to you, the India of 
your dreams (and of my dreams also), if I may speak as one of her 
children, if she keeps others in subjection. That is why the Mahatmaji 
himself lias said that India cannot win Swaraj in one year ot in hundred 
years if she docs not give Swaraj to her own depressed classes, her 
own untouchables. 

“One more point and I have done. India will not be the India of 
my dearest religious hepes on earth if in her great struggle for freedom 
she turns from the path of love and peace to follow the paths of blood- 
shed and violence, the pathway of the sword. J have told this as clearly 
as possible to my friend, Maulana Shaukat Ali, and he understands me 
as he understands also the Mahatmaji, and he promises to obey him. It 
has be.-n the dia'est of all religious hopes hitherto in my own life. It has 
been the one dream that has sustained me all through these hideous 
years of blood-stained war and no less blood-stained peace that India 
may show to Europe the true ar d living picture of Christ, that India 
may show to the world in acts and deeds of love what the Sermon on 
the Mount really means. 

"There is no room for Christ in Europe to-day. Come, Oh Lord 
Christ, come to India, take thy stand in Asia, in the country of Buddha, 
of Sebak, Kahir, Nanak, Nimai, Nitai, Book and Sanak. If this great 
and pure movement which Mahatma Gandhi has begun only ends in 
violence and bloodshed, if this great and pure movement does not win 
by suffering and suffering alone, then my dearest religious hopes will 
have been in vain. But I still believe with all my heart and soul that 
the people (f India are gentle and humane as no other people. I still 
believe that the religious message of Buddha, Kahir and Nanak and a 
thousand others, the message of my own master Christ, is still a living 
message in India to-day. Keep to that pure and true independence, the 
independence of the soul that wins by suffering and by loving service. 
Then there will come to mankind a new power of peace and good-wilj 
pn earth that no League of Nations can attain." 
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THE N-C-0 MOVEMENT [Calcutta 

On January 23rd. Mr. Gandhi at last came to Calcutta. 
This helped to fan the agitation still more. A great spirit 
of national awakening found a new influx into the youthful 
hearts. At a huge meeting attended by tens of thousands of 
students Mr. Gandhi congratulated them for the steps they 
had taken and deplored that professors and educationists 
had not joined them. He pressed for the adoption of the 
spinning wheel and said students should undergo training 
during the present year of probation. Their ordinary educa¬ 
tion would commence after Swaraj was established. Mr. 
Gandhi also urged medical students to leave the Colleges and 
undertake humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of 
ridding India of her shame, degradation and helplessness. 
He urged Bengalee students to learn Hindustani and said 
they bad over-rated the importance of the English language 
and suggested that English language found very little place 
in the economy of Swaraj. He announced that Babu Gopal 
Chandra Singh, who had recently given one lakh of rupees to 
the National Council of Education, had again promised and had 
given the first instalment of an yearly donation of Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Gandhi’s advent, however, gave a new turn to the 
movement. So long it was a question of nationalisation of 
Education. Mr. Gandhi made it clear that he wanted it to 
be a part of the Swaraj movement—students are to leave 
colleges and their study in order to devote themselves to the 
work of the nation. In the fight with the bureaucracy for 
Swaraj, the students are to be the van-guard, marching forth into 
the interior of the country preaching Non-co operation, carry¬ 
ing the message of economic independence through the charka, 
organising village schools mainly for reviving the art of the 
spinning wheel, and otherwise completing the Congress pro¬ 
gramme of Non co-operation in view of further preparation to 
establish Swaraj within a year. The nation was at war— 
albiet non-violent—with the Government. And just as 
during the last European War the Schools and Colleges 
of England, France, and Belgium were closed down and the 
students wero drawn away into war-work, so too in that crisis 
of the Indian Nation, Indian students were to think not of 
Education but of Swaraj. Swaraj first and education after— 
that was the Mahatma’s creed. But it was too hard for those 
to whom it was addressed. 
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This was the first rift in the lute—the first euvisagement 
of the Mahatma’s ‘practical idealism’ standing athwart the 
path along which in the rush of emotion they had sped. 

Students’ Strike in Lahore. 

The great enthusiasm of the students of Calcutta and 
the apparent success with which the University was almost 
paralysed gradually began to rouse the student world all 
over India, but the strike fever was no whore much in 
evidence, except ut Lahore where it was little less intense than 
in Calcutta. 

A series of articles contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai in 
bis paper “Bande Mataram”, exhorting students to boycott 
University examination and leave colleges, proved irresistible. 
On January 15th, in the course of an open letter to Lala 
Hansraj, ex-Principal of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, Lala 
Lupat Rai drew the attention of the Managing Committee of 
the College to the present condition of the D. A. V. College. 
The Lala asserted that the wishes of the founders of the 
college were to run it independent of the Government and the 
University control, and make it the nucleus of a Dayatiand 
University. But since 1907, he alleged, the policy of the college 
had been changed and it had sacrificed its principles in order 
to please the Government and the University. Lala Lajpat Rai 
then referred to the new spirit in the country which, he said, 
was preached to Arya Samajists, the founders of the Collego, 
long ago by Swami Dayanand and asked Lala Hansraj either to 
declare openly that the D. A. V. College authorities had changed 
the policy of the founders or that they would free the college 
from the control of the Government and the University, and 
nationalise it. Lala Lajpat Rai further assured Lala Hansraj 
that the latter need not entertain any fear as regards 
financing the national University as he guaranteed to pay 
lis. 50,000 to make up the deficiency in the income for two 
years within one week the college bad freed itself from the 
University control. In the end, he requested Lala Hansraj to 
place the matter before the Managing Committee of the College 
and inform him their decision within two weeks, so that he may 
decide his future position in connection with the D. A. V. 
College. To this, however, no reply was vouchsafed, and 
meanwhile the students were becoming very restive, 
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On January 24th, news spread that the students of the 
D. A. V. College had rofused to attend classes and that 
only a small percentage attended. Two days before somo 
four hundred students of the College had sent an appli¬ 
cation to the Principal requesting him to invito Lala Lajpat 
Rai and permit him to address the students in the college hall 
on the subject of Non-co-operation. On recoipt of this letter 
an emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing 
Committee was held the next evening and it was unanimously 
resolved that the Principal was to inform the students that 
although under ordinary conditions he would have been glad to 
give necessary permission, he regretted that it could not be done 
as the Seditious Meetings Act was in force in Lahoro at that 
time. On the 24th. before college classes began the Principal 
witnessing somo excitement in the college hostel, issued a 
notice asking students to meet him at the college hall. The 
majority of students met there, when the Principal addressed 
them for about an hour and tried to impress upon them 
the futility of their action. He asked non-co-operation 
students not to coerce those who conscientiously felt it 
right and proper to continue their studies in the college and 
gave all students freedom of action to work according as their 
conscience dictated. He said that the college authorities 
would be ready to start a non-University college, if such a 
demand was manifested, side by side with tbo existing institu¬ 
tion, but be could not build on the ruins of the present 
D. A. V. College. 

After the address of the Principal, most of the students 
attended classes. Those who did not held a meeting on the 
lawn of the hostel and passed a resolution requesting the 
Principal to close the college next day to enable all students 
to go to Gujranwala, whero a conference bad been arranged 
between the Non-co operation leaders and the students to 
discuss the matter in all its aspects with Lala Lajpat Rai and 
other leaders. On receipt of this resolution the Principal 
informed the students that such of them ns applied for leave 
would have their applications granted. 

Accordingly, next day, January 25th. some 500 students 
of the D. A. V. College, joined by their compatriots from 
other colleges, marched all the way from Lahore to Gujran¬ 
wala, a distance of 40 miles, to bold the longed-for con- 
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faience with tho N-CO leaders. Lahore was then a pro¬ 
claimed area, and no meetings or processions could be held ; 
so the meeting was arranged to be held at Gujranwala which 
till then enjoyed civic Iroedom. A large number of people, 
some 5,000 in all, including students of tho local Khalsa 
college and schools, attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. 
Lala Lijpat Rai accompanied by Pt. Rambhuj Putt came 
from Lahore at the appointed time. 

Addressing tho students Pandit Rambhuj Putt said that 
they were at war with tho bureaucracy though it was a 
bloodless and non-violent war. They must give up all 
superfluous work for ono year. Students should givo up their 
studies, factory owners should close their factories, women 
should give up buying or using superfluous ornaments and dress 
for one year. To win Swaraj within a year they must come 
forward and fight and make all sacrifice. Those who die in 
the struggle, eternal glory will be theirs and (hey will have 
their abode in heaven. He appealed to the students to give up 
their studies at once and join the national movement to win 
Swaraj for their country. 

Lala Lao pat Rai said that they had to come all the way 
from Lahore to Gujranwala because the Punjab Government 
would not allow him and others to address them in Lahore 
owing to the Seditious Meetings Act. Their faith in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government was gone for ever. They had tried 
all methods of co operation, but had failed and had been 
compelled at last to adopt the weapou of Non-co-operation. 
Their grievances would not bo redressed until they became 
free in their own land as Englishmen were freo in their own. 
They should come forward united and sacrifice their all to win 
Swaraj. They had so long helped the Government to rule 
them. They had allowed thoraselves to be used as tools by the 
bureaucracy. They should now withdraw all co-operation from 
a Government which had broken pledge after pledge and were 
bent upon keeping them enslaved. Turning to the students 
the Lala said that he would boldly and unhesitatingly ask the 
students to leave their colleges at once and join the Non-co- 
operation movement whole-heartedly. They must show to 
the world that thoy could win Swaraj without shedding a 
drop of blood by following the principal of non-violence. He 
appealed to the D. A. V. College students to leave the College 

10 (a) 
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at onco. As soon as they loft the College, it could be 
converted into an excellent technical College. So long as they 
would bo inside the College, ibo authorities would do nothing 
to give them true national and technical education. He 
would be the last to seo the Dayanand College ruinod and 
destroyed, as ho had given twenty-five years of his life to build 
that College and had worked day and night for it. He wanted 
the D. A. V. College to he a true national College, and its 
students true national workers and not slaves and job hunters. 
In conclusion, ho said :—‘Remember one thing, don’t be 
a bluffer. Think and consult your conscience. Do not leave 
tho Colleges unless you are absolutely determined to follow 
your conscience. But once you take the step, do not recede.’ 

This mooting was followed by lhe Punjab students’ confer¬ 
ence hold at Gujranwala on the 30th January with Dr.. Kitchlew 
as the President. A resolution was here passed by an overwhel¬ 
ming majority welcoming the Congress resolution on Non co¬ 
operation as far as it concerned students above the age of 1G and 
strongly urging upon students to make iramodiate and effective 
response io the call of the nation by unconditional withdrawal 
from all arts, science and professional institutions connected 
with the Government. 

Meanwhile tho other Lahore colleges had been affected — 
tho Foreman Christian College and the Sanatana Dharma 
College became soon involved. Tboir students went on strike 
wholesale on tho 27th and passed at their meetings resolutions 
similar to those of the D A. V. College students. The stu¬ 
dents of tho Government. College and Law College were visibly 
hesitating. Tho authorities had at last to close tho Colleges 
for several days varying from a week to a month and by tho 
end of February tho movement quieted down and all tho 
colleges reopened and resumed work. 

At Calcut ta, too, the Colleges reopened on the 21st Feb. 
and more than half the number of students returned. 

In Bombay 

In Bombay N-C-0 leaders held daily meetings, in the 
lust, week of January, in which they passionately exhorted 
si udonts to come out for national service. Like Mr. C R 
Dus ut Calcutta, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, a leading Barrister, sus¬ 
pended practice and engaged himself in the constructive work 
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ol national education. Under the auspices of the Swarajya 
Sabha, the Home Rule League, and the National Union, an 
important public meeting was hold on the 20th January with 
M. Gand'hi as the president and the Brothers Ali as the chief 
speakers. The cult of non-co-operation was explained to the 
large audience mainly composed of students. Daily meetings 
were also held, of more or less importance, in which the stu¬ 
dents were harangued to take their own share in the country’s 
fight for freedom. Some 700 students in all left their study 
and actually enrolled themselves under the N-C-0 banner. 
But there was no dramatic hiatus of a sudden strike as at 
Calcutta. Further, from the very beginning the students of 
Bombay had a more accurate understanding of the N-C-0 
programme of Collego boycott then elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact there were two different propaganda in Bombay asking 
students to leave their colleges. One was headed by Mr. 
V. J. Patel who advised suspension of education altogether 
in order that the students may carry N-C-0 propaganda in the 
villages and remote parts of the country ; and the other was 
headed by Mr. Jayakar who wanted education but of tho 
nationalised variety, to further which his party was busy iu 
organising national schools and colleges. 

Non-Co operation in Madras. 

In Madras Province the movement did not catch on 
except in the Godavari district and Tricbinopoly whore stu¬ 
dents were in ferment for a short time. On January 22nd 
the Godavery District Students Conference was held at Raj ah- 
roundry, and the occasion was utilised in carrying the boycott 
campaign but with very liitle success. It was in Calicut, 
however, that a ferment arose over tho arrest of some of the 
N-C-0 leaders. On the 5th. February orders were served on 
Messrs U. Gopal Monon, K. Madbavan Nair and V. 
Kunhamad Haji not to hold meetings in the Malabar which 
were then in contemplation. Ten days after Mr. Gopal Menoti 
was bound down with a similar warning. Mr. Yakub Hossain, 
the great Khilafat leader of the Madras, wont to Calicut on 
the 16th and be too was gagged. The arbitrary executive 
orders were disregarded and a meeting was held with the 
result that Messrs. Yakub Hossain, Gopal Menon, Madhavan 
Nair and Moideen Koya wero arrested, tried, and sentenced 
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to 6 months’ S. I. This created a great agitation in the 
province. Mr. Yaknb Hossain and party were however subse¬ 
quently let off. 

Agrarian Riot in the U. P. 

Early ip 1921 a 6erious agrarian disturbance occurred in 
the United Provinces which lasted for a couple of rnooths and 
in the end left a strong mark of dissatisfaction amongst the 
peasant population of the districts of Rae Baroily and Fyzabad. 
The authorities scented non co-operation in the land-riofca 
that followed and aggravated the situation by warning promi¬ 
nent N-C-0 loaders off the field. From January 2nd, to 7th a 
great riot raged in many villages in the Rae B ireily and 
Fyzabad districts. The trouble arose oo account of the tenants 
refusing to pay some of the illegal and oppressive cesses 
imposed by the landlords who on one plea or other received 
the help of the police and the magistracy, and thus armed 
with power bullied the exasperated men to submission. At 
Fursatganj on the 5th. January there was a scuffle with 
thousands of peasants and the pobce, the result of which was 
that a large number of the former was arrested. This led to 
serious rioting and on the 7th. at Munshigunj a crowd of 
10.000 people collected before the jail bent on mischief. They 
bad to be dispersed by police fire. The mob then looted 
bazars and some property of the zamiudars. Hundreds wero 
arrested but a majority was soon set free. On the 14th. a riot 
took place in Behar pnrganna in Fyzabad. On the 23rd, a 
serious roit took place in Rachrawan where several constables 
were killed. On the 29th. at Goshainganj thero was another 
Kishan (peasant) rising. The depth of their feeling may be 
gauzod from the fact that about 1000 men lay fiat on the Rail¬ 
way line on hearing that their leader was being carried away in 
the incoming train. The train had to stop for 3 hours dufiivg 
which the police cleared the line by buckshot fire, The 
trouble gradually subsided on the N-C-0 leaders organising a 
Kishan league which held a meeting at Allahabad on February 
7th. under the guidance of Pt. Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
Purushottam Tandon. 



The Nankana Tragedy 

Though not directly connected with non-co-operation, a 
politico-religious affair of stupendous significance was about 
this period happening in the Punjab which culminated in a 
wholesale massacre of some 150 Sikhs at Nankana Saheb. To 
understand the event it is necessary to relate the history of 
the recent Sikh movement in the Punjab. 

In 1919 the Sikh League was inaugurated with the avow¬ 
ed objoct of demanding full rights for the Sikh nation, of 
representing to Government matters affecting the Sikhs, and 
of reviving in the Sikh public an interest in politics. The first 
session of the League determined to demand from Government 
more seats in the Legislative Council than had been allotted 
to the Sikhs and it also attacked the management of £ho 
Sacred Golden Temple in Amritsar and protested against 
the degree of control exercised by Government. With the 
adoption of the policy of Non-co-oporation the agitation 
among the Sikhs spread rapidly and at the Sikh Conference 
in October 1920, resolutions were passed demanding control 
by the Sikhs themselves of their educational and religi¬ 
ous institutions without interference of any kind from 
Government. 

Eventually, after a good deal of harassment, they secured 
full control of their Golden Temple and the management of 
the Khalsa College was also handed over to a Sikh Council 
after a great deal of excitement in the College itself whore 
the Professors once resigned in a body and the students 
refrained from joining their classes (see I. A. R. 1921). A 
Committee was appointed, mainly under the influence of the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the premier Sikh Prince, with an equal 
number of popular representatives to manage the affairs and 
income of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. 

Reformed Sikh Committee. 

In November 1920 a Committee, called the ‘Gnrudwara 
Prabhandak’ or the Reformed Sikh Committee, was formed 
to undertake the management of all Sikh Gurdwarae 
and other religious institutions. The Sikh Shrines hitherto 
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were under Mahants, some of whom were very bad 
characters and abominably licentious. Disputes regard¬ 
ing the possession of Gurdwaras in Amritsar, Lyallpur 
Sheikhpura, Attock and Lahore quickly arose and certain of 
these shrines were occupied by the Reforming Party. 
Some voluntarily joined the reformers, others, more conserva¬ 
tive, had to be occupied by force. During the occupation of 
the shrine in Taran Taran in January, a serious fracas took 
place between the two parties resulting in the death of two 
men and injuries to others. Government, always suspicious 
of the reformers, and appealed to by the Mahants, tried to 
collect evidence against the former but owing to the hold of 
non-co-operation people did not come forward to support 
the Mahants. The movement continued and the reformers 
made no secret of their intention to seize the Nankana 
Gurudwara. which is the wealthiest of these shrines possessing 
larg9 estates in some 32 villages with an income running 
to lakhs of rupees. 

The Fight at Nankana 

In Nankana the chief Mahant, Narain Das, appeared 
to have realized his precarious position and secretly 
collected men and arms for the purpose of defending 
the shrine. On the 19th of February a conference was 
held in Lahore of the Conservative Party, i.e., the Sanatanist 
Sikhs, which was attended by the Mahant and from which he 
hurriedly returned to Nankana on bearing that the Akalis 
were coming. 

The Akalis are puritan Sikhs and form the vanguard of 
the reforming party. They used to form Jafcbas or companies 
which travelled from shrine to shrine in their work of re¬ 
formation. February 25th. was the date of a Grand Diwan or 
session of the Khalsa at Nankana Sahib, to enquire into the 
administration of the Shrine and there could be little doubt of 
what the decision would be. The Mabant, Narain das, 
prepared to resist by force any expropriation of his heriditary 
shrine, had in the meantime engaged some 500 hooli¬ 
gans and Pathans as chowkidars. Two days before the 
Diwan an Akali Jatha appeared at Nankana Sahib but was 
not admitted. The object of this Jatha was to make 
collections for the coming Diwan. On occasions of a Diwan, 
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it is the rule with tho Sikhs to keep a free kitchen opened 
for the brotherhood. A second company of 150 appeared and 
quietly entered the temple and, it is reported, sat down to 
read the Sacred book. 

The doors of tho shrine were shut; and when they were 
opened later scarcely a man was found alive to toll the tale 
of what took place within. Tho following account of the 
tragedy was given by Lala Girdhari Lai of Lahore :— 

“Sardar Lacbman Sing of Dliarolal, with a party of about 
125 to 15U men came to Gurudwara early in the morning. As soon ns 
all had entered and sat down in Jannmsthun Sahib to read out the Holy 
Hook, all the gates of the Temple were closed and the attack began 
on all the members of the Jatha with rides, ebavies, takwas, revolvers, 
etc. by Mahnut Naraindns and his men who were hidden on the roofs and 
in the verandahs or the temple. Brick bats were also thrown at the 
Jatha party from roofs where 1 saw about 16 heaps of these. In all the 
attacking party consisted of the Mahnut, Fathans ami nbattis hired by 
him for this heinous crime assisted byhis righthaml man, one Ismaeel 
Bliati.Like the martyrs of their Panthaus of old, Sardur Lachmau Singh 
is reported to have said that he did not come for taking possession of the 
temple, but stopped on his way to Snruuli where he was going to arrange 
for the Diwan to pay homage in Gurudwnra. Some say that the Jatlmdar 
came with an expressed solemn aim for possession and determined to 
sacrifice himself and his party, if to avoid a greater price beiDg paid at 
the time of the big Diwan proclaimed for the 3rd to 5th March next. 
Most bodies were dragged to the north side of Gurdwnra were they 
were burnt with wood and kerosine oil The heads of many were cut. 
In these burnt heaps there were traces of arms, heads, • legs and other 
parts of bodies chopped off into small bits. 1 radically the whole 
compound was full of blood where persons appear to have been cruelly 
and brutally butchered. One man apparently trok shelter on the roof 
above the small gate to the south where he was massacred and his body 
thrown down outside. Another must have tried to save himself in a 
small Samadli, but mercilessly killed. 

“When I visited the temple on the 2nd I saw 5 places inside where 
bodies were burnt in a fiendish manner. There were traces of at h ast 
eighteen tins of oil having been used in this foul deed. In all I counted 
skeletons and heads, arms, Kgs etc, of about seventy persons besides 
those that must have been completely and fully burnt out to ashes. 
Karas and Kirpans were clearly distinguishable. The remains of a few 
in these heaps clearly show* d their being thrown into burning flames 
while still alive. 

“I am almost certain that the Jatha people truly followed their 
lender and did not use their Kirpans at all, but heroically and valiantly 
sacrificed their lives for their faith. If they had acted otherwise, there 
must have been greater casualties amongst the Mahant’s people. It is 
just possible (hat some amongst the Jatha people also may have tried 
to pse violent methods for defence, but no proof of this is yet forthcoming. 
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\ enquired from one Mahnntist who says that no one of their partners 
inside the temple was attteked by the Ja'ha people. I cannot at present 
give a decided opinion as l could not get hold of any Hhatti who was 
in the affray. Most of them were in hiding ami some that were caught 
were in police custody. • 

"A few words are necessary as to what took place outside I lie temple. 
About 10 to 50 reached Gurudwara. One who was in it told mo that 
liny heard shots at some distance from Naukana Sahib and thought 
their frieuds goue ahead may be victims of an attack. These brave 
fellows fully realising the danger tiny wire running into boldly ami 
unflinchingly marched forward to join in the glorious martyrdom of 
their brothers. When they arrived at the outer compound of Gurudwarco 
they were also attacked by Mahant Namiudas who was fully armed on 
horoeback and others near the southern gate. Sardar Dalipsingh w ho had 
come to stop Laclnnan Singh from entering Gurudwara ami 5 to 0 otlnrs 
laid their lives at the alter of their gurus at the hands of the bloodthirsty 
ruffians. 

“Sardar lit lam Singh, mill-owner, a respectable citizen, sent 2 of 
his nieu to bring collect news of the affair, buttli.se also fell under 
the fire of Bhattu, Pathans, and the Moliant, The bodies of the kdUd 
outside were burnt in a furnace in the compound. I saw the remains 
of 5 men in this heap. In all, 1 believe about 150 brave and noble 
hearts sacrilicied their lives to enable their other brethren to achieve 
their cherished wish of purging their oldest Gurudwara of the infamous 
Mahant that had squandered in revelries the hard earned money of 
the public. 

“Jathadar Kartarsingh of Jhabar reached Nankana Sahib with about 
1,000 companions and insisted on being given charge of Gur.lw ara. The 
authorities tried to talk tall as usual, but as Jathadar Kartarsingh of 
Jnabbar was determined not to turn back, but to go straight to Gurd- 
wara even if they had all to die to the last man in having to light with 
European or iudian soldiers or the Mahant’s people. At this determina¬ 
tion, the representatives of Sanarkar made over the Gurudwara to mem¬ 
bers of the Siromoni Gurudwara Committee who were present on the spot. 

“The imperfect news of this unparalletled heinous crime has caused a 
thrill of horror and indignation all oyer the country and naturally to a 
greater extent amongst the Khalsas who lost about J50 of their high-soul- 
ed Sewaks of the Panth. The Sikh nation being stirred to the core 
has poured into Nankana Sahib telegrams from far and near asking for 
details and offering help of all kinds. The stoppage of trams 
interfered with the reaching of many people in time. For the Sauskar 
fixed for the 23rd instant, almost all Sikh leaders of all shades of opinion 
mustered string at. the fountain shrine of their nligion. Many amongest 
them had to walk for miles in dust and sun. Up to one P. M. about 
12,000 people had readied Gurudwara to pay their last homage to the 
martyrs. Akali Jathas, consisting of hundreds of men and some women, 
came singing national songs and the famous cry of “Sat Sri Akal” 
resounded to the skies.” 

After a protracted trial the Mohunt with 7 others wore 
on Oct. 12th. sentenced to death. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

BEZfVADA , 31st. MARCH 1921 

The repressive measures adopted by the Government all 
round were more and more goading Congress men to despair, 
and the whole country was throbbing with expectations for a 
definite lead from the Congress. Resistance was in the air, 
and the more ardent spirits amongst tho national workers were 
beginning to feel that the restraint put upon them by the 
Congress was too irksome. The more dashful moslems were 
getting impatient to declare a jehad. On March 28th Moslem 
Divines met at a Conference (Jamiat nl-ulema ) at Bareilly and 
Moulana Muitaza Ilassan and others delivered “ If'az Resolu¬ 
tions were passed affirming that Mussulmans who wore still 
working against tho safely of the Khilafat and the Holy 
places and still co operating with tho enemies of Islam were 
within the purview of Zajar and Tajers (punitive measures) 
and declaring that the complete independence of India was 
essential for the integrity of tho Islamic Shariat and their 
religious susceptibilities. It was further declared that for 
that time all efforts like non co-operation should be continued 
till independence was achieved. Recruiting for the Army, 
specially for the Moslem units, it was urged, should be boy¬ 
cotted, and tho Ulemas (Moslem Divines) prepared themselves 
for a wholesale religious propaganda emanating from a central 
and powerful college of priests to bend the will of the whole 
class of Indian Moslems subservient to the dictates of orthodox 
•Islam. 

It was under such circumstances that the leaders of the 
Non-co operation movcmont wore called upon to divert the 
popular mind to a more fruitful and constructive channel. 
The All-India Congress Committee was hastily called and it 
began its historic meeting at Bezwada, Madras Presidency, on 
March 31st 1921. The opinion was fast gaining ground that 
a load of ci\il disobedience may be at onco given by the 
Congress, so that the resultant Government repression against 
Congress-men may spend itself out befpro “Swaraj in the next 

u 
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4 months” may oven become remotely capable of achievement. 
An Imperium in imperio, a Swaraj State living within and 
flourishing upon the bigger adventitious State of British India, 
was fast capturing the popular mind, and this was sought to 
be debated thread bare before the Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee which sat at Bezwada 
had a splendid reception. Some 200,000 people, depleting 
scores of villages from a distance of 25 miles all round, poured 
into the little town to have a darshan (audience) of the great 
Mahatma and his co-workers. Though a committee meet* 
ing, it looked very much like a special session of the Congress. 
All the great leaders, including Mr. C. R Das from Bengal, 
Lai a Lajpat Rai from Punjab, Pundit Motilal Nehru from the. 
United Provinces, Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyangar from Madras, 
Mr. Kelkar from Poona, Mr.‘ Tyabji from Baroda, Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar from Salem, in all more than 50 out of a 
total of 170 members wero present. The most important result 
of the meeting was that agressive and mass civil disobedience 
was, on the per&uation of M. Gandhi, postponed till the sub¬ 
ordinate Congress organisations were perfected. 

Business began with the considi ration of draft resolutions 
prepared and proposed by Mahatma Gandhi in regard to the 
further programme of Congress Work and organisation. 

Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption 
made a lucid and clear statement of the present situation. 

The First Resolution—Men, Money & Munitions 

The resolution runs as follows :— 

I. In the opinion of the AU-India Congress Commitfcoe ail 
organisations and workers should concentrate their attention 
chiefly upon— 

(a) bringing the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
to one crore of rupees and before 30th June next 
each Congress province to collect in the ratio of its 
population ; 

(b) putting in Congress registers one crore of members 
in pursuance of the constitution and before 30th June noxt 
oach provinco to contribute the number of members in the 
ratio of its population ; 

(c) introducing into villages and houses 20 lakhs of 
vharkas (spinning wheels) in good working order and before 
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30th June next each province to introduce tho number of 

Charkas in tho ratio of its population. 

He pointed out that in respect of those aspects of their 
propigtoda upon which they had so far concentrated, namely 
giving up of titles, councils, educational institutions and 
courts, there was no need for further concentration thereon and 
he considered that the success atroady achievod therein was in 
every way satisfactory. Whatever bo the number of students 
who had given up college, or of lawyers who had given up 
practice, the Congress had achieved the real object of tho 
propaganda, namely, tho demolition of tho prestige of those 
institutions of the bureaucratic government of tbo country. 
Most of those who yet continued in schools or in courts 
were fully convinced of the principle for which Congress has 
fought, although for a variety of reasons they wore not able 
to give elFect to the resolution immediately. Tho Congress 
may thorofore well trust to time for the movement to work 
its way fully. Ho therefore pointed out that in order to 
achieve the programme of Swaraj within tho time mentioned 
in the Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now concen¬ 
trate upon those parts of it which would directly load the 
masses o( this country to its realisation. 

The awakening of the masses, he said, was phenomenal and 
wbilo tbo masses were fully alive to tho urgont need of realisa¬ 
tion of Swaraj, the leaders were lagging behind. It was, there¬ 
fore, necessary to give form and sbapo to the aspirations of the 
masses. Their aspirations for Swaraj were based upon the 
very definite perception that without Swaraj their condition 
oould not improve and the direct means of improving their 
condition was to enable them to clothe and feed themselves. It 
was for this purpose that he felt that the Charka movement was 
full of the utmost potentialities in the winning of Swaraj. 
If the masses were enabled to perceive that situation and to 
rculise that by securing their economic independence through 
tho use of tho spinning wheel in their houses so as to obtain 
the maximum of production and wherewithal to feed and 
clothe themselves, it would immediately have the effect of 
making them feel that they were no longer dependent on 
foreigners for their livelihood and progress. It would also 
effect a complete economic boycott of the most important of 
foreign imports of the country. If this was achieved, Swaraj 
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could ho considered to have been roalised. That was why he 
desired that the Charka movement should be pressed 
forward. 

In ordor that this propaganda might succeed, workers were 
needed. Congress organisations should be thoroughly put 
into operation. If, as the resolution insisted, one crore of 
rupees was collected before the 30tb June, as he was quite 
hopeful it would bo, and one crore of the manhood and wo¬ 
manhood of the country wore registered as Congressmen, there 
could be no more patent proof of the fitness of the people for 
Swaraj than of thoir ability to acbievo it through the Congress 
organisation itself. 

Mr. C. R. Dass from Bengal in seconding the resolution 
pointed out that he was one of those who did not finally 
take to the spinning wheel kindly, but bo found by actual 
experience that the spinning wheel movement was in every 
way calculated to achieve their object of Swaraj. If Swaraj 
meant that India should be self-contained and self-sufficient, 
it was desirable that her people must be made to under¬ 
stand how they could do so. He considered the spinning wheel 
as a most simple, honest and straight proposition which could 
be put before the masses and taken to by them easily. 

He was asked to define Swaraj many times. He desired 
to say that there bad been a good deal of needless discussion 
over it. Swaraj did not mean any particular system of 
Government which the Congress might argue about or settle. 
Swaraj was the right of the people to determine their own 
affairs and their own form of Government. It was the free¬ 
dom to so determine that constituted Swaraj. It was futile 
to discuss particular forms of Swaraj. 

Their idea in asking people to take to the Charka was 
not based upon any desire to enter into competition with 
foreign capitalist production, either from without or from 
within. Their idea was to enable the people to understand 
and fashion for themselves their economic life and utilise to 
their level best the spare timo of tbeir families and all oppor¬ 
tunities with a view to create more economic goods for them¬ 
selves and improve their own condition. Ho emphasised that 
collection of a crore of rupees and a crore of members on the 
roll' would be the most signal proof of the ability of the people 
to realise and exercise their right of Swaraj. 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pointed out that, in so far as the 
wheel movement was intended as the means of displacing 
the import of foreign cloth into India, a more efficacious 
method would be to see that all yarn produced in India was 
used entirely for the production of clothes needed for this 
country. If proper steps were taken that no yarn produced in 
this country was exported and all available yarn was used far 
production of indigenous cloth, the boycott could be easily 
effected. He quoted figures of the import and export of yarn 
and cloth in support of his statement. 

Lai a La,j pat Rai, Mr. C. R. Dass and other prominent 
leaders then addressed the meeting and urged that what was 
then needed was a perfected Congress organisation, which 
meant ample ‘men, money, and munitions’, and that was all 
that the resolution demanded. After further discussion the 
resolution was carried. 

The Second Resolution—On Civil Disobedience 

II. (a) The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion 
that the orders of officials in various provinces against Non¬ 
co-operators in pursuit of the policy of lepression are totally 
unwarranted by the situation iu the country and are in most 
cases pronounced by the highest legal opinion to be illegal. 

(6) Whilst, the Committee believo that the country lias 
responded in a wonderful manner and in the face of grave 
provocation by Government to the principle of non-violence 
enjoined by Congress in the country’s pursuit after Swaraj 
and redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs— 

(c) This Committee is of opinion that, apart from (lie 
fact that Civil Disobedience is not expressly comprised in 
the Congress resolution relating to Non co operation, the 
country is not yet sufficiently disciplined, organised or ripe 
for the immediate taking up of civil disobedience. 

(d) This Committee, by way of preparation, therefore 
advises all those upon whom orders may be served voluntarily 
to conform to them and trusts that now workers will take 
the place of those who may bo disabled by the Government, 
and that the people at large instead of becoming disheartened 
or frightened by such orders will continue their work of quiet 
organisation and construction sketched by the Congress 
resolution. 
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The second resolution on the question of the repressive 
policy of Government and the expediency and propriety 
of offering civil disobedience was the pivot of the Conference. 
Round it flourished the greatest difference of opinion and 
a heated debate went on for a long time. The younger and 
more ardent people wanted civil disobedience to be started 
at once, even though they were not well prepared for the 
■struggle. The older people headed by the great Mahatma, 
however, stressed not so much on their unpreparodness as 
to give the new Viceroy, Lord Reading, some time to take in 
the situation in the country in its proper light bofore any 
aggressive movo was decided upon by them. 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that, in deference to the ruling 
of the 'chair that civil disobedience as such was not in 
express terms recommend ad by the Nagpur Congress and was 
not within the four corners of the resolution on Non-co-opera¬ 
tion, he proposed that the All-India Congress Committee in this 
matter should only express i*s opinion in the form of advice, in 
order that tho country might have a lead from the Committee. 
The question of civil disobedience had been raised in several 
‘quarters in consequence of the deliberate repressive action of 
Government against non-co-operators. He referred at length to 
the entirely illegal and unjustifiable character of several 
proceedings takeu by the authorities in several provinces and 
pointed out how wonderfully the people had conformed 
to non-violence even under grave provocation. Nevertheless 
he felt that the Committee should not recommend civil 
disobedience suggested in the form which was understood 
by those who advocated it. Though it was true that 
non-payment of taxes was one form of civil disobedience 
contemplated by the Congress resolutions, yet it was not 
initiated as part of a programme of civil disobedience against 
Government in respect of particular laws or orders, law* 
ful or otherwise. The scheme of civil disobedience which he 
had practised in South Africa and developed in his own mind 
was one which could not yet be put into operation. If the 
country was organised and restrained so thoroughly as he 
desired, it would then be time enough to put it into operation. 
As it was, he considered that notwithstanding the great 
progress of non-violence among tho people, there was still an 
element of what he would, for want of a better term, call D'ob 
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law, not in the wrong sense but in tho sense that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves as to restrain 
themselves when their dearest wishes were violated or when 
their great leaders were snatched away to prison under the most 
provocative circumstances. Until, therefore, they were able to 
self-control themselves perfectly they should not initiate civil 
disobedience. Of course, be was glad to note that the people 
were in a fair way to it. If, however, any person took upon 
himself the responsibility of offering ci\il disobedience to parti¬ 
cular ordors or laws, which he conscientiously (bought he could 
not obey, as, for example in the case of Mr. Yakub Hasan, he 
was at liberty to do so. But ho might do so only on his own 
responsibility and not in the name of the Congress. 

After a heated debate the resolution was passed and civil 
disobedience was postponed for the time. 

Next day, April 1st. 1921, the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee re-assembled to complete their work on the agenda. 
Before the proceedings commenced some time was given to the 
Municipal Council, Bezwada, who had oomo there to present 
their address of welcomo to Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. D. V. Ilanu- 
mantha Rao, Chairman, road the address to which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave a suitable reply in which he emphasised tho need 
of the Municipal Councils adopting the policy of tho Congress 
for the attainment of Swaraj. Ho showed how valuable tho 
support and tho work of tho Municipal Councils would bo in 
the programme of work now before the country for tho realisa¬ 
tion of Swaraj and referred to the examples of Nadiad, 
Abmedabad and Surat. He exhorted them to help in the 
collection of tho Tilak Swaraj Fund and the organisation of 
the Congress Committees. 

Congress Sabhas. 

When the meeting began tho adjourned discussion on the 
resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi the previous evening 
was resumed. Tho resolution was to the effect that the All- 
India Congress Committee was of opinion that in the organisa¬ 
tion of Congress Sabhas under the new constitution, no person 
who does not conform to the resolution on Non-co-operation 
specially applicable to himself, should bold any office therein. 
Mahatma Gandhi in urging the proposition observed that 
though the enforcing of such a resolution might be difficult 
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and unpleasant, it was a duty that had to be faced and over¬ 
come by those who had to bring into being the new constitu¬ 
tion. It seemed to him that while the masses of the country and 
Congressmen wore overwhelmingly in favour of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion, it was right that those who were not prepared to give 
effect to it in their own person and conduct should not be 
asked to control the working of the Congress organisations, 
having regard to the resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantalu raised a point of order and 
observed that the passing of such a resolution would be inconsis¬ 
tent with the Congress constitution and would not be within 
the competence of the All India Congress Committee. The con¬ 
stitution having defined the qualifications of Congressmen and 
having imposed no disqualifications upon any of them to serve 
on the executive of any of the Congress organisations, it was 
not competent for the All-India Congress Committee to frame 
a rule disqualifying particular Congressmen from holdiug 
offices. All that the constitution required of the Congressmen 
was that they should 6ign tho creed and accept the constitu¬ 
tion, and any one who did so was entitled to be elected to the 
Congress offices, and it was not for the All-India Congress 
Committee to impose any restrictions of the kind proposed, 
however much it may be desirablo that those who were not in 
favour of the accepted policy of the Congress should not under¬ 
take any executive office which might involvo tho carrying out 
of its resolutions. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru in supporting Mr. Gandhi pointed 
out that the resolution would only operate as a recommendation 
and would not render void tho election of anyone in violation 
of such resolution. Ho considered it desirable that such a lead 
as Mr. Gandhi proposed should be given by tho All India 
Congress Committee to tho country in this matter. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker observed that even if such a resolution 
was technically in order it was not right and it was beyond 
the logitimato oxercise of the powers of the All-India Congress 
Committee to seek to impose restrictions of the kind suggest¬ 
ed, and he had no doubt that the electors could be well trusted 
to exorcise their lights properly. 

Mr. A. R sngaswami Aiyargar, who raised the point of 
order and strongly oprosed, observed that the resolution would 
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be clearly nllra vires of tbe Committoe ns it would be an 
infraction ot the right of the Congress electors as such and the 
imposition of an unjustifiable restriction on the freedom of their 
choice of their own office bearers. The All-India Congress 
Committee, he remarked, stood in the place of the Congress 
between its annual sessions, and any restrictions passed by the 
Committee would be considered to be in the nature of a man¬ 
date of the Congress itself—the mandate in the present case 
being an alteration of the constitution in fundamental matters, 
viz., the rights of election and candidature for offices. Such an 
alteration can only be made in accordance with the procedure 
for the alteration of tbe Congress constitution and this was 
beyond tho powers of the Committee. Further, the restrictions 
proposed were absolutely unnecessary having regard to the 
work on which tbe Committee had resolved to concentrate 
itself solely in the next three months, viz., that mentioned 
in the first resolution. For such comprehensive work it was 
necessary to enlist the services of as many Congress workers as 
would sincerely and legitimately co operate in it, and he urged 
the good sense of the electors as well ns those who might 
aspire for offices might he safely relied upon to avoid the 
contingency of insincere people coming in to lead the Congress 
movements. 

Mr. S. Kasturirarga Aiyangar said that the resolution 
was opposed to both the letter and the spirit of the 
constitution. It would in effect, he said, create two classes of 
Congressmen within the Congressfold, viz. those general Con¬ 
gressmen who accepted the creed and conformed to the con¬ 
stitution, and a special group of Congressmen who by reason 
of special qualifications had tho sole right of being office-bearers 
or workers in the Congress organisations. It was extremely un¬ 
desirable that any such distinctions nhould be created or 
encouraged, and bo appealed to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
press for it. 

Mabatma Gandhi replying to the debate said he felt he 
force of the subtle and suggestive arguments advanced by 
Mr. S. Kusturiranga Aiyangar and realised the difficulties he 
had indicated. But he o’ >"ved that that was the very reasou 
why as staunch Congressmen they should face them and over* 
come them instead of avoiding them, 
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■ There was a strong opposition to the Mahatma’s proposal 
and after a lengthy discussion the matter was adjourned to the 
end of the agenda, and finally the consideration of the pro* 
position itself was, on the intervention • of the President, 
deferred for the time. ' ': 

Two other resolutions were then passed :— 

The Third Resolution 

111. . The AU-India Congress Committee congratulates the 
country on the rapid progress made in the organisation of 
pancbayats, and trusts that people will make still greater efforts 
to boycott Government law-courts. 

The Fourth Resolution 

■- IV.- This Congress Committee congratulates the country 
on its spontaneous response to tho principle of self-purification 
underlying the movement of non-violent Non-co-operation 
by taking up the campaign against the drink evil and trusts 
that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks and drugs will 
totally disappear from the land by the -presistent and continu¬ 
ed efforts of self-sacrificing workers. 

Other Resolutions 

Resolution No. 5. The All India Congress Committee 
expresses its sense of horror over the Nankana Massacre and 
tenders its respectful condolence to the families of the victims 
of the tragedy and assures the Sikhs of its sympathy with 
them in the hoavy losses suffered by them. 

• Resolution No. 6. This meeting of tho All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee congratulates the Burmese nation in their 
groat struggle for freedom and sympathises with them and 
with U. Ottama in their trouble croated by repressive measures 
adopted by the Government. 

Resolution No. 7. Tho All-India Congress Committee 
congratulates all those who are suffering by way of imprison¬ 
ment or otherwise in the cause of religion and India’s freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Tour. 

Immediately after the Ee^'ada meeting the leaders 
dispersed, .to t-beir respective produces to take up the work 
delineated by the Committee, and to build up district and 
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village organisations on the line of the Congress mandate. 
Mahatma Gandhi toured through the Madras Presidency 
collecting funds and delivering the message of the Congress. 
On April 8ih. before a mess meeting in Madras presided ovor 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and attended by Congress leaders 
the Mahatma delivered an important address on the Bozwada 
resolutions which is reproduced below :— 

“I hope that it is time India will recognise that foreign 
cloth is a badge of our slavery, that foreign cloth is a badge 
of the degradation of Islam in India. The more I think 
of tho salvation of India, economic, political, moral and 
religious, the more I think of the Khilafat question, tho 
more 1 am convinced that if the Khilafat wrong is to be 
redressed through India, through tho Hindus and Mussalmans 
of India, if India is to gain Swaraj during this year, at least 
we owe it to the Motherland that we discard the use of 
foj^ign cloth, no matter at what cost. As Moulana Muham¬ 
mad Ali in one of his rocent speeches in Calcutta remarked : 
‘a hundred years ago or more we sold away the spinning wheel 
and we purchased our slavery.’ 

Spinning 

I want, therefore, to invite your attention to the most 
potent pare of the resolution arrived at by the All-India 
Congress Committee after the progiamme of Non-co operation 
had worked for so many months. If we want one crore of 
rupees before the 30th June, vve want it not in order to pro¬ 
mote deputations to England or America or any part of the 
world, not for any foroign propaganda, but we want that 
money and more for introducing the spinning wheel into 
every home in India. We want that money in order to pay 
a more livelihood to the workers who will go out throughout 
the length and breadth of the Dravida land to introduce tho 
spinning wheel. Only tho other day I was in Masulipatam 
and bad tho honour of visiting a fow villages where even to¬ 
day our sisters are spinning beautiful fine yarn not for money 
but for love. I, therefore, hope that if you are going to be 
instrumental in attaining Swaraj during this year, in redress¬ 
ing tho Khilafat wrong and tho Punjab wrong, you will make 
during this sacrod National week a fixed determination to 
throw away all the foreign clothB that you may possess, I 
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hold it to bo a crime to see nn inch of foreign cloth in our 
mosques. 1 am glad to note that the more we make progress, 
the more convinced our countrymen are that the success of 
our battle depends mainly, if not solely, upon non-violonce. 

Non-Violence 

“In my opinion our non-violence is the greatest part of 
our Non-co-operation, but our non violence will have to stand 
the severest stress and the greatest strain that might be put 
upon it. I have just heard that somewhere in Malabar a 
Non-co-operating father had to witness violence unprovoked 
done to his son by some police-men. I shall still hope that 
the story is untrue, that there is some defect somewhere 
about tho evidence collected by friends who brought the 
thing to my notice. But let us understand that such a thing is 
not impossible under this Government, or for that matter, any 
other Government. We had too much of it at the tim* of 
the martial law in the Punjab two years ago, and the greatest 
time of our triumph will be only when we can stand tortures 
without returning any violence whatsoever. This Govern¬ 
ment must either repent of the violent wrongs done to India, 
or it must bold India by a system of terrorism. It was only 
when I came to the conclusion that Dyerism or O’Dwyerism 
was not an isolated phenomenon, but that it was a settled 
policy of the Government bent upon holding India at any 
cost, that I called it a Satanic system of Government. But 
to Non-co operators there is only one road left open, 
and that is to turn the searchlight inward, to purify our¬ 
selves, to exercise the greatest restraint under tho greatest 
provocation. Therefore 1 ask fathers of boys who are doing 
any Non co operation, and I ask Non-co-opcrators themselves 
who are actively engagod in propaganda, to understand that if 
they continuo this work, they should do so knowing that they 
might be subjected to violence, and even then they are not to 
retort. If India can only exercise self-restraint during this 
year of probation and purification for her, I assuro you that I 
can see nothing that can prevent our onward march and esta¬ 
blishing Swaraj in India during this year. Therefore, if you 
believe in God—and no Non-co operator can bo a real Non-co- 
operator who does not believe in God—if you believe in God, 
during this week of prayer, purification and sacrifice you will 
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concentrate your prayer to God that He may give every one of 
us, the whole of India, the power to boar all the violence that 
this Government may choose to subject us to. It is infinitely 
more necessary that we, Non-co operators, should control our 
speech, control all our movements, and free thorn even from any 
danger or any smell of violent tint. If we should but continue 
along this course of purification, to use the expression of the late 
President Krugor, wc shall stagger humanity during this year, for 
what is it that wo have seen of this repression not merely in the 
Madras Presidency but in the Central Provinces, in the United 
Provinces, and in other parts of India? In spite of the denial 
of Sir William Vincent, I am here to say that the temperance 
crusade in the Central Provinces has become a crime, and when 
thoy talk of putting down Non co operation by all possible means, 
they talk of putting down home-spinning and putting down 
teo-totalism. We are showing step by step through the course 
of our self-purification that this Government can hold India in 
bondage only on the strength of its Abkari revenue, only on 
the strength of the exploitation of India through Lancashire. 
Therefore, I would urge every one of you to sterilise the 
activity of this Government by showing to the whole of India, 
by showing to the Moderato or the Liberal party that when 
they associate with this Government and support the policy of 
repression inaugurated by this Government, they do not want 
Non co-opcrationists to-carry on the campaign of temperance, 
to carry on the message of good-will, the message of happiness, 
the message of chastity of the women of India which the 
spinning wheel carries. Day by day we are having an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that this Government has no 
inherent strength or vitality. It derives its strength out 
of our weaknesses. It thrives upon our dissensions. The 
Hindu-Muslim disunion and quarrels no longer supply food 
for this Government. Now this Government, I see and 
understand, is trading upon disunion between 

Brahmans and Non-Brahmans 

“If this Non-coperation movement is a Brahmana move¬ 
ment—and I hope it is a Brahmana movement—the remedy 
is incredibly simple, because Brahmanas want no loaves and 
fishes if they are Non-co-operators. But let us make haste 
to patch up our quarrels 39 we have patched up the HindM- 
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Muslim quarrels. I wish to ropeat what I said to a select 
audience of students of Law some time ago in Madras. I have 
not a shadow of doubt that Hinduism owos its all to the 
great traditions that the Brahmanas have left for Hinduism. 
They havo left a legacy for India for which every Indian, no 
matter to what varna he may bolong, owes a deep debt of 
gratitude. Having studied the history of almost every reli¬ 
gion in the world, it is my settled conviction that there is: 
no other class in the world that has accepted poverty and. 
self-effacement as its lot. I would therefore urgo— a Non- 
Brahmaua myself—all Non Brahmans who may compose this: 
audience and all Non-Brahmans whom my voice my reach, 
that they will make a fundamental error if they beliove I hat 
they can bettor their position by decrying Brahmanism. Even 
in this black age, travelling throughout tho length and breadth 
of India, I notice that the Brahmanas take the first place in 
self-sacrifice and self-effacement. It is the Brahmanas all 
ovor India who silently but surely are showing to every class 
in India their rights and privileges. But having said so much 
I wish to confess too that tho Brahmanas together with the 
rest of us have suffered of all. They have set before India 
voluntarily and deliberately the highest standard that a 
human mind is capable of conceiving, and they must not bo 
surprised if the Indian world exacts that standard from them. 
The Brahmanas have declared themselves and ought to remain 
custodians of tho purity of our life. I am aware that the 
Nod- Brahmanas of Madras have many things to say against 
Brahmanas for which there is some cause. But let the Non- 
Brahmanas realise that by quarreling with the Brahmanas, 
by being jealous of them, and by mud-slinging, they will not 
better their -lot but they will degrade Hinduism itself. I 
bold that it behoves Non-Brahmanas, shrewd as they are, 
to understand the beauty and the secret of this movemont. 
This movement is especially designed to dethrone insolenoe 
fiom office. He who has eyes may see what is happening in 
India to-day, if it is not a process not of levelling down but of 
levelling up. Let Non-Brahmans beware of attempting to 
rise upon the ashes of Brahmanism. Therefore, I would urge 
Non-Brahmans, if they cannot throw themselves heart and 
soul into this movement, at least to refrain from interfering 
with this movement by intriguing with the Government. The 
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grievances of Non Brihmi'u agiinst Brahmins are a mero 
nothing compared to the 

Grievances of Women 

against Hinduism. Hinduism has made a sex of itself 
lepers. We have become lepers of the Empire in turn. 
Non-Brahmans are equally guilty with Brahraanas in making 
Pancbamas crawl on their bellies. It is my deliberate convic¬ 
tion that we are suffering this yoke of slavery for the sake of 
the sin3 that wo have committed against our brothers whom we 
arrogantly consider to be untouchables. I claim to be 
a sanatana Hindu. I claim to have road our Shastras to the 
best ol my ability. 1 claim to have understood the spirit of 
Hinduism. I claim to have understood the message of the 
Vedas and the Upanishadas. I claim to have left the life of 
Sanatana Hindu deliberately, knowingly, voluntarily, for a 
period of thirty years ; and notwithstanding anything that 
may be said by any Hindu to the contrary, I ask you to accept 
the authority of my experience that there is no warrant in 
our Scriptures for considering a single human being as Untouch¬ 
able. I am content to be a Hindu ; I am content to die 
a Hindu, and I am ready, I hope, to die for the defence of my 
religion at any moment, but 1 should cease to call myself a 
Hindu if I boliovo for one moment that Hinduism required' 
me to consider it a sin to touch a single human being. There¬ 
fore I invite Brahmanas and non Brahmanas of this great 
Presidency to battle against this curse of untouchability and 
rid ourselves of it. I ask you not to mix up inter-marriage 
and inter dining with untouchability. Thus, if we shall but 
close our ranks as we Hindus and Mussalmans have done, if 
Hindus will also among themselves close up tbair ranks, and 
il we shall consider in the language of the Bhagabat Gita that 
in our hearts occupy an equal place for both Brahmanas and 
Chandals, that very day you will see that there is no Non- 
Brabmana movement awaiting solution. Non-co- s operation, 
in the languago of medicine, is a kind of aseptic treatment. 
Anti-septics are necessary only when we gather dirt and want 
to introduce other germs to destroy that dirt. Aseptic treat¬ 
ment pre-supposes purity from within.' Our Non-co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government simply means that we have done 
away with dirt and nncloanlinese. Wo dp npt want to pie* 
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tend to have dispelled darkness by making darkness doeper. 
We do not want to meet or neutralise the violence of the 
Government by greater violence on our part. Our Swaraj 
must not consist of exploitation of any human being on earth. 
I would therefore urge you simply to concentrate your atten¬ 
tion upon the three things that the A11-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee ha9 placed before you. I would like never to give tho 
slightest excuse to the Government for imprisoning us for 
any speeches, but I would allow and open the gates of prisons 
without a drop of tear in my eyes and send the whole of the 
womanhood of India to prisons for possessing a single spinning 
whoel. Let us not be impatient either with the Government 
or with our friends who are opposed to us to day. Rather 
let us be impatient with ourselves. All our speeches, all our 
resolutions are now mostly or should be addressed to ourselves, 
and if we can only carry through this simple programme that 
is mapped out by the Congress, by tho Khilafat; Committee 
and by the Muslim Loague, I repeat my conviction that we 
shall attain Swaraj, that we shall ledress the Khilafat wrong 
and tho Punjab wrong during this year. 

Conclusion 

“You will accept the evidence that I tender that through¬ 
out my long travels I have noticed that the masses, that the 
women of India, are absolutely with us. I ask educated Indians 
to accept my testimony that they are neither so unintelligent 
or unculturod as we ofton consider them to be. They see far 
more truly through their intuition, and we, educated Indians, 
with our intellects, are clouded by a multiplicity of idoas, and 
1 ask you to accept the testimony given by Sir,Thomas Munro, 
and I confirm that testimony, that the..masses of India are 
really more cultured than any in tho .world. It has become 
customary with me now adays that before I retire from 
meetings I make a collection for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 
Volunteers will presently go out in your midst., and I ask 
you to give, your best to this fund. I thank you for the 
extraordinary patience with which you have listened to me, 
and I pray to God that He may give us the necessary courage 
and wisdom to do ouf duty. 



The Change of Viceroyalty 

On April 2nd. Lord Chelmsford left India much to the relief 
of all. This is no place to assess pontifical performances in 
preference to public affairs. Suffice it to say that an obscure 
man, raised from the Captaincy of a British Infantry to the 
Viceroyalty of India, when capable men in England were all 
absorbed in the great War, Lord Chelmsford brought with 
him the tradition of an infantryman and took away with him 
the unabated pity of every class of men in India. Llis puerile 
submission to Mr. Montagu’s Reforms, and his subsequent 
undignified recantation, earned for him the undying hostility 
of Anglo-India. He was popular with no one ; he was in 
confidence with no one. In his own Council, ho was ruled and 
his weakness was exploited by his Councillors. The Depart¬ 
ments of State acted independently of him. The I. C. S. 
was in revolt against him. A mentally and intellectually weak 
man, this Captain-Viceroy has done more to undermine the 
foundation of the British Empire in India and to bring sorrow 
and travail to the Indian people than all the age-long pile of 
natural inequities which tho autocratic system of a foreign 
administration is bound to produce in the long run. Blissfully 
ignorant of the art of administration and statesmanship, with 
a blank umbrageous past, His Lordship will ever remain seared 
in the hearts of Indians for his infamous Rowlatt Act, the out- 
Horoding massacre at Jhalliamvalla, and his sneaky whittling 
down of the Reforms that a trusted Minister of the Crown 
thought over due to India. Throughout 1920 Indians wanted his 
recall and impeachment from a hundred platforms. No other 
Viceroy has carried away such an encomium from a people he 
was placed over to rule. 

On April 2nd. Lord Chelmsford left the shores of India. 
There was no Indian crowd either to cheer him or to ‘ring’ him 
out, no Indian farewell address. The same day H. E. Lord 
Reading, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of England, landed in 
Bombay and assumed charge of the Viceroyalty. 

After Lord Chelmsford there remained at least one man, 
Sir William Vincent, in the Govt, of India whom the country 
12 
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would have boon happy to spare. As said the Capital of 

Calcutta:— 

“India would also profit by the appointment of a new Home Member. 
Sir William Vincent has dropped into a rut from which*,lie cannot 
extricate himself. He baa come to regard as infallible his own system 
of weights and measures, and like Old Pulonius is irritatingly self- 
sufficient. He puts me in mind of Mathew Ridley, the Home Secretary, 
who thought it quite the right thing for coarse warders to forcibly feed 
suffragettes who went on a hunger-strike in jail. Why not try the 
experiment of a non-official Home Member ?” 

The first pronouncement of the new Viceroy was delivered 
on the 3rd of April 1921 in reply to the address of welcome 
presented by the Bombay Municipality. In tho course of a 
humourous speech Lord Reading feelingly said :— 

“Justice and sympathy never fail to evoke responsive chords in the 
hearts of men, of whatever race, creed or class. They are the two bright¬ 
est gems in any diadem. 

"Without them there is no lustre in the Crown,—with them there is 
a radiance that never fails to attract loyalty and affection. The British 
reputation for justice must never bj impaired during my tenure of office. 

I must regretfully admit your statement that there is discontent in 
India. I join with you in the prayer that it may be my good fortune 
to allay it, but I must not at this moment discuss its causes or effects. 
India is too responsive and too generous to expect me to make a pro¬ 
nouncement which could not be based upon my own individual observa¬ 
tions and information. Any declaration of policy to-day would be and 
must be founded upon opinions of others and could not be the result of * 
my own deliberate judgment. I feel convinced that I shall best dis¬ 
charge my duty to the King Emperor and serve the interests of India if 
I take time to collect information, seek advice and form conclusions.” 

Thus the new Viceroy took time to take in the situation 
and then to crystallise his own policy. By a consensus of 
opinion the N C-0 leaders suspended for the time the more 
aggressive parts of their campaign. The great name that Lord 
Reading brought to India as the ex-Lord Chief Justice of the 
British people, and his obviously sincere utterances that justice 
was to be paramount even in India, bad already biased many 
a grateful Indian heart, not excluding tho most vapid non-co- 
oporator, in bis favour for, after all, non-co-operation was born 
out of despair. So aftor a partial exhaustion suffered on 
account of the hurricane campaign of boycott of the Duke and 
the Colleges in the first two months of the year, non-co¬ 
operators now kept one eye on the Viceroy and tho other on 
their preliminary work of organisation and training. On tho 
other hand, Government, still moving in the Chelmsfordian 
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tradition, and now relieved from tbo pre-occupation of the 
Royal Tour, turned its attention to tho Gandhi movement. 
Repression was started early in March, and very soon a carte 
blanche was given lo all officials to fight non-co-operation. 

The first move was taken by Lord Sinha’s Government 
in Bihar. His unenviable position as the first Indian Governor 
pitch forked into position by an astute Minister of the Crown 
- surrounded by a hostile baud of high I. C. S. dignitaries and 
European vested interests, was easily exploited to show the 
incongruous setting, and soon his Government became tho 
laughing stock of all by its ludicrous actions against N-C-O. 
The anti-drink campaign of tho latter was fought by a counter - 
propaganda which emphasised the ‘‘valuo of wine both as a 
food and as a medicine. Many great men wore wine-drinkers, 
Moses, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napolean, Shakespeare, Watt, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismark, etc” said the Govt. ! ! ! 

By a circular, now known as the Rainy Circular, the 
Government instigated its officials to suppress the anti-drink 
and other activities of the N-C-O, and the officials utilised 
their new power with so great zeal and vigour that sometimes 
Government found it impossible to iustify their action. 

Next came the IT. P. Government with more drastic 
measures. Sec. 144 I. P.C. was lavishly used to gag persons 
and public moetiugs. Tho Seditious Meetings Act was pro¬ 
claimed in Oudh. On 15th March the Government issuod a 
communique stating that the N-C-0 movement was revolu¬ 
tionary and anarchical, and that it was tho duty of all servants 
of the Crown to counteract it ; that “any existing prohibitions 
to officers in regard to participation in political movements can 
not apply to them when actively opposing N-C-0 and it is tho 
policy of the Govt, to encourage all officials to declare them- 
soivos oponly and activoly against the movement!” On the 
6 th April another urgent epistle was addressed to all Comis- 
sioners and peripatetic officers to take the first offensive 
move in its fight with N-C-O, It said : — 

“Orders already issued have authorized an e*tensive use of tho 
restricted powers conferred by the ordinary Law. District officers arc 
permitted to enforce the total prohibition of inflammatory meetings . . . 
there is no reason why Collectors should not attend and address meetings 
of Reforms leagues and Liberal leagues designed to oppose the movement.” 

And so.on ; in fact orders were passed as if there was a 
regular war or rebellion to tho land ! 
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The Punjab Government, less demonstrative than the 
Government of Sir Harcourt Butler, had already kept several 
districts gagged, and on April 26th by a further notification it 
declared the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shokhpura to be 
proclaimed areas, and the operations of the Seditious Mootings 
Act was further extended. It was only the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay that kept its head cool in trying times. The 
hysterics of U. P. Government was fortunately not followed 
anywhere else, though in Bengal the Governor Lord Ronald- 
shay tried bis best to keep the excessive zeal of the subordi¬ 
nate magistracy under proper control. (for details see Chro¬ 
nicle of Events of this period). 

In the Legislative Assembly on March 24th a full-dress 
debate was held on Non-co-operation, during which Sir 
Wiliam Vincent laid down the policy of the Govt, with 
reference to N-C 0 and its alleged evil?, and talked of tbo 
necessity of taking repressive measures to put it down. 
A full reply to the Home Member was given by M. Gandhi 
in his paper “Young India" which is reproduced bolow 
as it puts both views in luminous contrast 

“Sir William Vincent’s speech is a plausible defence of the Govern¬ 
ment's policy of repression. It is a distortion or concoction of facts. It 
is an appeal co our cupidity and a misinterpretation of the motives of 
non-co-operation! sts. 

"He says that the declared object of non-co-opcvationists is paralysis 
of the Government and that "In their effort to achieve the object there 
is no source of discontent which they have not usid.” Now both these 
statements arc half-truths. The primary object of Non-co-operation is 
nowhere 6tated to be paralysis of the Government. The primary object 
is sclf-puritication. Its direct result must be paralysis of a Government 
which lives on our vices and weaknesses. Similarly, it is a dangerous 
half-truth to say that we have l v -ft no source of discontent unused. We 
could not help using sources of legitimate discontent, liut Non-co- 
operationists have rigidly refrained from using any and evevy discon¬ 
tent, if only because we would weaken our cause if we did. The illustra; 
tion of what I mean will be b 'st seen from the refutation of the very 
next sentence which Sir William has spoken in support of his coniention : 
“Wherever they find discord between employer find employee, there some 
agent or emissary of Nou-co-operation party proceeds at once to foster 
discontent and promote ill-feeling." This is not only untrue, but it is 
an incitement to the two to oppose Non-co-operation. The avowed 
policy of Non-co-operation has been not to make political use of disputes 
between labour and capital. They have endeavoured to hold the balance 
evenly b;tweeu the two—we would be fools if we wautonly set labour 
against capital. It would be just the way to play into the hands of a 
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Government which would greatly strengthen its hold on the country hy 
setting capitalists against labourers and vice versa. In Jharia, for 
instance, it was anon-co-operator \>lio prevented an extending strike. 
The moderating influence in Calcutta was that of non-co-operntors. The 
latter will not hesitate to advance the cause of strikers where they have 
a just grievance. They have ever refused to lend their assistance to 
unjust strikes. " Where there is a racial ill-feeling”, declares Sir William 
Vincent, “these emissaries hurry on their evil trrand.” Me must know 
that this is a false statement. I'here is a racial feeling between English¬ 
men and Indians. There is the memory of Jalliunwala—an evergreen. 
Hut ‘ these emissaries” have been veritable messengers of peace. They 
have everywhere restrained the fury of the unthinking. And I make hold 
to say that but for the existence of the spirit of non-violence, there 
would have been more innocent blood spilt inspitc of the threat of 
Dyerism and O’Dwyerism. Our fault has lain in refusing to lick the 
boot that lias kick- d, in withdrawing co-operation until there was frank 
rcpeiitcnco. Non-co-operators arc to he pleased for turning the fury of 
an outraged people from Englishmen to the system they are called upon 
to administer. 

“But Sir William is nothing if he is not thorough in his attempt to 
divide and rule. He declaims : “Where there arc quarrels between land¬ 
lord and tenant—have wc not seen this in the United Provinces— 
there again proceed these emissaries of evil to propagate umc6t, and stir 
up disorder.” Sir William should know that the tenant movement is 
under the control of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru whose one purpose regard¬ 
ing the tenants has been to educate them to be patient ami calm. Sir 
William lias simply attempted to set the land.lorda against the Non- 
co-operation movement. Fortunately, the land-lords know as well as 
the tenants that, S) long as they are just, they have nothing to fear 
from Non-co-operators. 

“The movement,’says Sir William, ‘is purely destructive, and so 
far as I have been able to ascertain contains no clement of constructive 
ability.’ It is undoubtedly destructive in the sense that a surgeon who 
applies the knife to a diseased part may be said to make a destructive 
movement. This destructive movement bears in it the surest seed of 
construction as the surgeon's knife contains the seed of health. Is 
temperance destructive ? Are national schools springing up every¬ 
where destructive ? Are the thousands of spinning wheels destructive 
of a nation’s prospeiity ? They will destr y foreign domination whether 
it hails from Lancashire or is threatened from Japan. 

“ Having attempted to set classes against masses, Sir William pro¬ 
ceeds to paralyze both, with the feeling of helplessness and the fear of 
internal strife and aggression from without. Is Hindu-Muslim unity 
sucli llimsy stuff that we shall b.-giu to quarrel as soon as the British 
guus are withdrawn from our shores ? Were wc sixty years ago less 
able to protect ourselves than we are now ? Or is it not a fact that 
judged by the western standard we were n.-ver so helpless as we now 
are ! Self-government, as I have said before, connotes the power of 
self-protection, and a country which cannot protect itself is not prepared 
fur immediate and complete self-government. In this one sentence 
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Sir William lias unwittingly condemned British rule ami proved the 
necessity of immediate mending or ending of that rule. According to 
my metiiod—the method of suffering or soul-force,— the country is to¬ 
day prepared for self-protection. According to Sir William’s standard, 
the reforms have nothing in them to enable India even in a hundred 
years to arm herself for defence against a combination of world powers. 
Judged by that standard, the reforms do forge stronger the chains that 
bind India and make her feel helpless. The speaker tnlks glibly of 
impending destruction of every vested intercst. He needs to be remind¬ 
ed, that the greatest vested interest of India—her self-sufficiency— 
was destroyed by this foreign domination and the speaker’s plan will 
still fmther deepen India’s proverty. 

“Even as Sir William has misrepresented non-co-operators’ motives, 
so has he misconstrued their methods. We have not failed in our effort 
regarding the educated classes. I admit that the response in practice 
might have been greater from them. But I make bold to say that 
the vast majority of them are with us in spirit, though the flesh being 
weak, they are not able to make what from their point of view is a 
sacrifice. Wc have been trying to act on the masses from the commence¬ 
ment. We regard them as our main-stay, for it is they who have to 
attain Swaraj, It is neither the sole concern of the monied men nor 
that of the educated class. Both must subserve their interest in any 
scheme of Swaraj, and as soon as the masses have attained sufficient 
self-control and learnt mass discipline, we shall not hesitate, if necessary, 
to advise them to suspend payment of taxes to a Government that has 
never truly looked after their welfare and that has exploited and ter¬ 
rorised them every time they have shown the least symptom of rising 
against their exploitation. 

“Sir William has been extremely disingenuous in describing the 
Government’s methods of dealing with Non-cooperation. Defence of 
of India Act he will not use against men who have hurt nobody and 
who are restraining people from committing violence. But he is using 
ordinary statutes .against them in an extraordinary manner under a 
bccncc given to him by non-co-operators who will not challenge orders 
in a court of law. He will not conciliate the malcontents by granting 
Swaraj, for that would lead to anarchy. He does not bother his head 
about the two things which have caused all the unrest and which have 
acted like two active and corroding poisons in the Indian body—the 
Kbilafat and the I’unjab wrongs. He does not tell us what catastrophe 
is likely to befall India if tile Klnlafat promises were redeemed and 
the 1‘unjab wound healed. 

“He has ornamented his extraordinary speech with an ungentlcmatily 
and insinuating attack upon the Ali Brothers who are putting up a 
noble light for Islam and Iudia, and a still more nngcntlemanly attack 
on a ‘gentleman of the name of Yakub H.i?an’, and an ungraciou-t 
reference to his Turkish wife, 

“As I have said, it was painful for me to read the speech, still more 
painful to have to criticise it. 1 assure the reader that self-rest rained 
as I am in language, the speech lias been a severe strain upon my capa¬ 
city for restraint. Ihave6cored out many an adjective which 1 believe 
would accurately describe Sir William's performance. 1 am sorry 
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Political Conferences 

Another method of fighting N-C-0 adopted by the Govt, 
was to inspire platform propaganda by rallying the Moderates, 
or rather the Ministerialists, but the attempt did not prove 
much of a success. Undor official inspiration Sir S. N. 
Banner)! opened the first “Reforms Conference” at Calcutta 
on the 9th of April and said in his speech that the object of the 
Conforonce was to establish 'Roform Associations’ all over 
the country and also Union Boards in the villages for sanitation 
and political propaganda. As a Minister of Govt., he said, 
he had been directed to issue a circular to all Magistrates 
asking them to stimulate the creation of Union Boards! 
Tbo meeting was not attended by even 300 men and most 
of tho prominent men among the Moderates including 
such men as Mr B. N. Basu and Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri 
did not join. At Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to 
inaugurate an “Anti-Revolutionary League” on April 25th. 
but it ended in an uprorious meeting of Non co operators 
under the lead of Mr. Shaukat.Ali. Similarly at Muttra the 
Collector first called a public meeting, then took the chair by 
force against the sense of the meeting, and then finding it 
impossible to conduct the proceedings as he liked, declared it 
an unlawful assembly under S. 144 and dispersed it with 
the help of armed Police. Mrs. Besant’s Reform Conference 
held at Calicut on 24th April, however, proved more 
successful as most of the influential landlords including the 
Zamorin of Calicut and tho Rajah of Kollengode undor official 
patronage were in great alarm of their tenants. 

In contrast to these Reform Conferences, some of the old 
Provincial Conferences affiliated to the Congress held their 
sittings about this time. Of these the most important was 
the Punjab Provincial Conference which met at Rawalpindi 
on 30th April under Hakim Ajmal Khan. The resolutions 
that were passed are typical of all the nationalist Confer¬ 
ences and are given in detail below :— 

“Whereas the faith of the people of India in the British sense of justice 
and fair play has been completely shattered by the various acts of repression 
systematically resorted to and the many grievous wrongs perpetrated by the 
present bureaucracy, which have robbed the people of their liberties and 
elementary rights of citizenship, and whereas this policy has culminated 
in the enactment of the Punjab tragedy, and whereas the Government 
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instead of repenting for its misdeeds and malting proper atonement there¬ 
for persists in its criminal course, and whereas recently it has resorted to 
active and widespread repression by illegal and unwarranted use of 
statutory powers with a view to put down the legitimate striving of the 
nation towards freedom, this Conference declares its a firm adherence to 
the resolution of non-violent Non-co-operation passed by the Indian 
National Congress. 

That this Conference congratulates this province on its splendid 
observance of the principle of non-violence in the face of giave provo¬ 
cation offered by the administration by the uncalled for and unjustiliid 
application < f the Seditious Meetings Act even in election times, the use 
of the Defence of India Act to gag important public men, by charging 
religious reformers as ordinary fellons, by stopping meetings and proceed¬ 
ings even of a religious character and the introduction of barbarous 
methods in the treatment of under-trial political prisoners, such as hand¬ 
cuffing both hands and the forcible removal of kirpans etc. and the 
awarding of solitary confinement in purely political cases. 

That this Conference places oil record its indignant protest against 
the repressive orders of the District Magistrate of Bannu, Peshawar, 
Hazara ami Kohat prohibiting them from expressing their views in private 
or public meetings in connection with such questions of public importance 
as Non-co-operation and Khilafat thereby making a serious attempt to 
suppress all public activities relative to Khilafat and Indian National 
Congress. 

That this Conference views with contempt and regards as an insult 
the annomi-icment of the Government that greater pecuniary com pen- 
sation is to be paid to the relatives of the victims of officials massacred 
in Amritsar and exhorts these relatives to refuse to receive or even touch 
this blood-money and assures these unfortunate sufferers that there is 
money in hand in the Punjab relief fund sufficient to meet all their needs. 

The Kerala Provincial Conferences. 

Another Provincial Conference of the N-C 0 parly was 
held at Ottnpulam in the newly created Congrejs province of 
Kerala or Malabar. This First Kerala political conference 
was beld on the 23rd April 1921 presided over by Mr. T. 
Prakasam and was the nucleus round which a number of 
conferences cropped up. As usual, wherever non-co-operation 
was at work, a posse of .Reserve Police was brought in with 
obvious intention and soon a fracas arose. On 2Gth. the 
Kerala Students’ Conference was held and while it was in 
sossion news spread that some of the Khilafat volunteers of 
the Conferences were being roughly handled by the Police. Mr. 
Ramunni Motion, the N-C-0 vakil of Ottapalam who was the 
secretary of the Kerala conferences, at once proceeded to the 
spot to allay trouble, but he was seized by the police and 
mercilessly beaten. 
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When Mr. Ramunni Menon entered the pandal alter the 
assault, as the Students’ Conference was proceeding, he was lift¬ 
ed up, taken to the platform and garlanded amidst cheers. Other 
assaulted Moplahsand Hindus came to the pandal and joined the 
audience. The conference continued without break. Messrs. 
Kamunni Menon and Madhava Menon made statements about 
the police riot. Messrs Pralcasatn and Murtuza Sahib who were 
present for all conferences addressed them exhorting observance 
of non-violence under the gravest provocation. The proceedings 
terminated at 1. P.M, after which a procession, a furlcng long, 
started from the pandal headed by Messrs Prakasnm and 
Ramunni Menon and passed through the important streets, 
orderly and solemnly, lasting for three hours. Complete hartal 
was observed in the town. Shopkeepers induced by 
the police to open, refused. It may be noted that the D.S.P. 
Mr. Hitchcock left Ottapalam after the riot commenced and 
just before Mr. Ramunni Menon was assnltod. 

A correspondent of the 'Madras Mail', the premier Anglo- 
Indian journal of Madras and noted for its hostility to Indian 
aims, thus describes the incident:— 

“At 11 A.M. some altercation appears to have taken place be¬ 
tween the voluutoer Kunhappa Menon, and one of the Reserve 
constables, and I saw him being brought to the police station 
and roughly handled by a couple of Reserve men. At the station 
he was subsequently set free and he went away townrds the 
Conference pandal. Eventually news of this incident reached 
the pandal where the Students’ Conference is now being held, 
and Mr. Ramunni Menon and Mr. Abdul Hamid, Secretary of 
the Madras Khilafat Conference, turned up at the scene, 
evidently with the object of trying to pacify the people and 
prevent any conflict between the volunteers of local people with 
the police. Before their arrival, however, a certain shopkeeper 
and a vakil’s gumastah were heaten by the police for an insult 
alleged to have been offered, and this drew a small crowd to 
the bazzar road, near the place where the Reserve Police are 
camping. Mr. Ramunni Menon (the N-C-0 Vakil) asked the 
crowd not to loiter about but to go away, whereupon one of the 
crowd, who happened to be a policeman in undress, declined 
to go away and challenged Mr. Ramunni Menon’s right to ask 
him to go. Inspito of the very conciliatory attitude which 
Mr. Ramunni Menon adopted, he was beaten. 

12(t) 
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“Some one appears to have told the Reserve Police consta¬ 
bles that the man who had iust gone away was Mr. Rammuni 
Menon, one of the leading officials of the Conference. On 
hearing this a couple of Reserve men ran after Mr. Ramunni 
Menon, who was by this time tome distance away, fetched 
him back, slapping him on the face and beating him as he was 
brought aloDg. Arriving at the gate of the police station, Mr. 
Ramunni Menon was allowed to go and went straight back 
to the Conference panda!. 

“Many Mopluhs were in a state of frenzy, and one of them 
begged the permission of the leader to go out and die in 
furtherance of their cause. It must be said to the credit of 
the leaders that they had the situation well in hand and put 
great restraint upon the audience. They exhorted them on 
no account to resort to violence which would bo detrimental 
to their movement. One of the Thangals present at the 
conference also used his influence and exhorted the Moplahs 
to behave peacefully. There was no further incident, but I 
thought that serious trouble was brewing when shortly after¬ 
wards a crowd of about sixty or seventy Moplahs armed with 
knives came up from the town side, because their attitude 
seemed to me to indicate they were bent upon making reprisals 
on the police, but, fortunatoly, they thought better of their 
action and, I believe, it was mainly through the instru¬ 
mentality of the local Villago Magistrate, an elderly man, that 
the Moplahs wore induced to retiro. By this time all the 
Reserve Police were called in and, but for this, there might 
have l)een a conflict resulting in serious consequencos.” 

Needless to say, this atfair kept the Moplahs in a high 
state of tension, and this is one of the many causes that led 
them openly to revolt in the October following (see poste). 

As a result of the police riot the first class Honorary Magis¬ 
trates of Ottapalam, Messrs Sankuni Menon, Narayanier, 
and Abdul Kader resigned. As Mr. Ramunni Menon, narrated 
the detail of riot and assault on him, Vakil Mr. V. M. 
Govindan Nair announced suspending his practico and also 
Messrs. Kochoun Nair and P. S. Narayana Nair. 



I he Mulshi Satyagraha Campaign 

On 16th April 1921 a practical instance of successful 
passive resistance was witnessed at Mulshi Peta, Poona. At 
this place the Tatas wore to erect a dam ip the rivers Nira- 
Mula and for this Government, uudor its Land Acquisition act, 
had to acquire the neighbouring villages. The farmers, how¬ 
ever, refused to bo turned out of their land where they had 
been living for generations and had their ancestral hearth 
and home and cultivation, dearer to them than their worth 
in gold. Government, however, determined to have the land, 
for, was not the great dam to be constructed for the benefit 
of the Tata Company and those interested, even though it 
were to snap the heart-strings of the poor peasants 1 Govern¬ 
ment offered them very liberal compensation and even under¬ 
took to settle them on good cultivable land at some other 
place, but so perverso and pig headed were these illiterate 
peasants that they could not be induced to accept 6uch tempt¬ 
ing offer and preferred to die, if need be, at the same spot 
where their fathers had laboured and died ! In March 1920 
the Govt, strongly made a declaration that they must acquire 
the land by any means and would not have any truculence. 
On Feb. 1st. 1921 the Collector of Poona visited the spot, 
and tried to samjao the peasants, using throat, cajolery and 
other methods suitable to the occasion, but none agreed to 
leave their land. Meanwhile, all petitions unavailing, the 
peasants determined to practise Satyagraha. Some of the 
Poona non-co-operators and other leading men organised them 
into a band of Satyagrabis of the genuine Gandhi-brand, 
and then followed a remarkable scene of passive resistance as 
narrated below. 

The Telegram to the Viceroy 

On the 15th. Dr. Phatak, Secretary, Satyagraha Sahayak 
Mandal, Poona, wired to the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bombay as follows :—‘Feeling helpless and driven to desperation 
by the proposed acquisition of lands in 54 villages in Mulshi 
Pota, Poona District, for the construction of a tank by the 
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Tata Hydro Electric Company, the poor peasants have decided 
to practise Satyagraha on strictly non-violent lines from the 
16th of April. We think it desirable that His Excellency 
should, with a view to meet the ends of justice, equity and 
good conscience, intercede to stop the work to save the 
peasants from deprivation of their lands and the consequent 
devastation of their homes and hearths by thoir submergence 
under water. It is expected that about ono to two thousand 
Mavalas would assemble at Mulshi to-morrow in the 
Satyagraha camp.’ 

As notified, Sat.yagiaba commenced on the 16th April at 
7 a.sl at Mulshi. The Satyagrahis wore instructed in the Satya¬ 
graha camp to remain absolutely non-violent, evon under the 
gravest provocation. They marched in a body to the place 
where the work of erecting the dam was being done 
in the bed of the rivers Nira and Mula. It was four 
furlongs in breadth and nearly one hundred feet in 
length. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, the Engi¬ 
neers of the Tata Company with an army of labourers 
led by the contractors tried to begin work, but hundreds of 
Satyagrahis laid themselves down on the ground. There are 
three crucial points ; the first, where the masonary work 
of the dam in the river bed was lately begun ; the second 
where the water in the river bed was being pumped out ; 
the third where the mines were being worked. The 
labourers began to lay down stones and mortar on the first point 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Cameron, the Tata 
Engineer. The Satyagrahis folded their hands in prayer and 
laid themselves fiat lengthwise on the work and also on 
ihe road leading to the masonary. No room was left for 
labourers to work unless they threw atones on the bodies of 
tbo Satyagrahis. The labourers could not be so inhuman 
and stopped work. Th*y were orderod again to begin 
work by watering the masonary which resulted in drenching 
the bodies of tho Satyagrahis. None moved an inch and ulti¬ 
mately this work bad to be stopped too. At. the second point 
wherever crowbars were raised they found the Satya¬ 
grahis underneath. That work also was stopped. So too 
at the third point. At 9 A.M. the whole work was 
stopped. Messrs Karandikar, Palsule, Davare, Ranade, 
Dap it, Kanitkar, Chaqsahod, Gokhale, aud others led the 
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men. Messrs Paranjpye, Joshi, Phatak, Bhopatkar and Gokhale 
also attended Iroro Poona. 

The conduct of the Police was commendable. The labour* 
ers of the company were greatly impressed ; one by one they 
refused to work against the interests of their fellow country¬ 
men. Some left the work at once. There prevailed supreme 
peace. Not a sound of violence either of labourers or of 
Satyagrahi was hoard. The work was stopped absolutely. 

From 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. no attempt was made to resume 
work by the Tata Company men at Musli. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bhaba of Tata Company arrived. After bis arrival an 
attempt was made under his superintendence to resume 
the work of watering the masonary where the Mavalas had 
laid themselves down. Orders were given to the contractors 
to throw water on the masonary even when the Mavalas had 
covered the masonary with their bodies. The attempt, how¬ 
ever, failed owing to the tenacity and determination of the 
Mavalas and the refusal of the labouring men and women to 
throw water on the bodies of their fellow countrymen. 
Being enraged at these failurers the Engineer, Mr. Cameron, 
in consultation with Mr. Bhaba, improvised a water-pipe 
lino on the high river wall directly over the heads of the 
Mavalas and commenced throwing water from above. The 
watar that came over their heads was found to be scorchingly 
hot, but none of the hundreds of the brave Mavalas stirred 
an inch from bis position. The civil and police authorities 
were prosent on the scene, and although warned of the fact 
that the water was unbearably hot, they viewed tbo scene in 
a spirit of nonchalance. Amongst those who were subjected 
to this hot-water ordoal were Messrs. Bhuskute, Deo, 
Palsule, Deware, Gokhale, Bhopatkar, Paranjpye, Josbi, 
Dr. Phatak and other local loaders. This continued 
for over half an hour and yet in the end the Tata Com¬ 
pany men could not succeed in resuming work till evening. 
Thus ended the first day of the Sat-yagraha struggle at Mulshi. 

On the 18th the Satyagraba struggle opened just as 
before in the early morning with Satyagrabis sitting or 
lying flat on the work of the dam. A feeble attempt was 
made to commonce work but it had soon to be abandoned. 
Supreme silence ruled over the whole scene. Some women 
also joined. At 9 a.m. Mr. Kelkar with Messrs Bhopatkar 
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and Gokhalo arrived from Poona. Mr. Kclkar went about 
the wholo dam. Messrs. Bbaba and Cameron saw Mr. 
Kelkar and requested him to give them an opportunity to 
talk about the matter. Mr. Kelkar referred the matter 
to Mavalas and after consultation they agreed to send 
their representatives to Poona only to give a hearing 
to the Tata men, the final decision in the matter being 
reserved in their own hands. Both parties agreed and 
amidst loud cheers the Satyagrahis returned to their camp. 

For several days the some thing continued. Practically 
all work came to a standstill. The Satyagrahists triumphed, 
and none, as they had feared and come prepared, was killed 
or even beaten. And on April 28th Mr. A. Cameron, Chief 
Engineer of the Mulshi Works, gave a written undertaking that 
for 6 months, i.e. up to the 7th of November 1921, no work of 
any kind will be done towards the erection of the dam.. 

The success of the Mulshi Satyagrahis was a practical 
demonstration of the Gandhian creed. Where a body of men, 
acting on high principles, meekly submit themselves to the 
threatened consequences of their faith, they secure their 
ultimate triumph, and really have not to suffer much. But 
the preparedness to suffer, and the faith in the cause must 
be there. Gandhi’s doctrine of non-co-operation was funda¬ 
mentally based on this, and to those who understood this, 
the Mulshi affair carried conviction. 


The Male^aon & Giridih Riots. 

In contrast to these police-out breaks, there occurred in 
Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, a murderous mob-out-' 
break ending in serious loss of life and property. The popula¬ 
tion of the place consists mainly of Mahomodans with a 
sprinkling of Hindus, and the Khilafat propaganda was going 
strong for sometime. On the 25th April several Momins were 
prosecuted for carrying arms at a mass meeting in contravention 
of an order by the District Magistrate. They were convicted and 
fined, but some of them in default of payment were committed 
to jail. A disturbance being threatened, the City Sub-Inspec¬ 
tor, the Mamlatdar and the Resident Magistrate proceeded 
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to the town with three or four armed constables. Tba mob 
attacked the City Sub-Inspector with stones and his men fired 
some rounds in the air. As, however, the mob did not disperse 
the City Sub-Inspector took refuge in the house of Mr. 
Pophate, a merchant, next to which is a temple. The mob 
surrounded the house, and demanded that he should give 
the Sub-Inspector up, but he put them off. “They climbed up 
to the windows with ladders and the Sub-Inspector and his 
men are said to have wounded and killed several in self- 
defence. Failing to obtain the Sub-Inspector’s person by 
force, the mob brought fuel and kerosene and set fire to 
several houses and the temple. Mr. Pophate and family 
escaped. One or two constables escaped over the roof, 
but the Sub-Inspector was caught, beaten to death and 
thrown into the fire. One or two constables were also 
killed and burnt. The Maml&tdar and the Resident Magis¬ 
trate were stoned but they escaped to the hospital near the 
entrance to the Fort, both being injured, the latter seriously. 
The mob cut the telegraph wires and stopped tho Mail tongas 
from running. The unarmed police on town duty were driven 
out of the town. Some wero boaten and some wore killed. 

Next day the mob began plundering houses of Mahoinedan 
leaders who had counselled moderation regarding the Khilafat 
agitation. The mob marched out for securing the release of the 
6 men who had been sent to jail for not paying fines. It 
next went to the kutchary and told the Maiul&tder in charge 
that unless the men were immediately released they would 
set fire to the Government treasury room. Realising the 
helplessness of the situation the Mamlatdar released the men. 
The mob carried these men on their shoulders through the 
town shouting “Allah-0 Akbar”. The burning of the temple 
appears to have been carried out deliberately after an hour’s 
parley with the occupants to deliver up the Sub-inspector 
who had taken refuge there. 

Other acts of incendiarism followed. Many residents, 
especially the Hindus, left their home. For three days tho mob 
raged and brought anarchy in the town. On the 29th April 
the Commissioner, the Inspector General and the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police with 70 British troops from 
Ahmcdnagar appeared ; quiet was restored and no reprisals 
\vevo taken, 
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THk GIRIDIH OUTBREAK [april 1921 
Mob Outbreak at Giridih 

Another outbreak of violence occurred at Giridih on 
April 25th. The disturbances appear to have originated from 
the efforts of the Non-co-operation panchayat to enforce 
by means of social boycott a decision which the accused 
person refused to oboy. A dispute having arisen regarding 
the sale of a cow the panchayat of Bishunpur decided that 
the seller should take back the cow. This he declined to do 
and he was boycotted. His daughter on April 23rd, attempted 
to draw water from the village well, hut a man named 
Mogal Jan, a Khilafat volunteer, prevented her and is said 
to have pushed the girl and broken her pitcher. The Police, 
always on *he scent of non-co operation, found now a plau¬ 
sible field of work. Mogul was charged with unlawful obstruc¬ 
tion and violating the modesty of the girl. 1 ho Non co- 
operators boycotted the police of Pachamba. Large crowds 
which eventually numbered about ten thousand assembled 
outside the Giridih Court where the trial was hold. The 
accused who refused to defend himself or furnish bail was 
remanded to jail. Part of the crowd rushed ahead to the jail 
and some of them declared that they would enter jail with 
their brother and on being told to fall back, the mob began 
stoning the Police, inflicting severe injuries and damaging the 
Jail buildings. Rumour spread that some of the mob had boon 
killed and their bodies taken inside the Jail. At this time the 
S. D. 0. came and took some of the party inside the jail and as 
they were convinced that there was no truth in the report, the 
crowd gradually dispersed. In the afternoon, however, a mob of 
about 6000 ressembled and appeared in front of theThana, abused 
the Sub-Inspector Jagdeo Prasad Singh and pelted him with 
stones and brickbats. The Sub Inspector fired his revolver woun¬ 
ding one man and then sought bis quarters followed by the crowd 
who wrecked and lootod his quarters. He ran to the Thana and 
warned the mob that he had reloaded his postol. The crowd 
however again pursued him and bo fired two shots whereupon 
the crowd dispersed. Armed police and Gurkhas arrived on the 
26th and no further outbreaks occurred. There was no loss of 
life and no very great outrage except extensive damage to the 
Jail and Police buildings. Subsequently a large number of the 
rioters wero arrested and sentenced. 



THE ASSAM COOLIE EXODUS & 

The Chandpur Outrage 

Early in May 1921 a serious situation was created in 
Assam by a stampede of labourers from the Tea Gardens. The 
reason why they left was that owing to a slump in the tea 
trade, great reductions and wholesale dismissals were made 
in somo of the European gardens, with the consequent hardship 
on the labourers. Extremely low wages, two annas or six pice 
per day and inhuman treatment were their common complaint. 
The companies have all along been paying 100 to 200 percent 
dividends, and at this period when thco was a temporary 
depression, the planters unmindful of their former colossal 
earnings, which the labouress helped to make, applied the 
shears ruthlessly. Harrowing tales of torture at the gardens 
were recited by the coolies. Theirs was a life of abject slavery 
combined with cruel sweating. They had lately hoard of tho 
name of Mahatma Gandhi, and fables concerning his powers of 
doing good to the oppressed and poor got current. The simple 
folk believed that ho was an Avatar and that he had come 
to deliver peoplo from their insufferable bondage. Their misery 
ultimately drove them to determine to follow the line of the 
Mahatma, go back to their land, spin charka, abjure wostern 
sin, and lead a simple and pure life. Inspito of promisos of tho 
planters to enquire into their grievances, they declined to 
listen to any torms and expressed their firm resolve to leave 
their life of shame and slavery or else die. They particularly 
refused to serve under European masters. For this reason and 
especially for tbeir faith in Gandhi and their pseudo religious 
cry of Gandhi Maharaj hi jai, which was fire and brimstone 
to the ear of Englishmen, the European tea-planters and 
the Government attributed the trouble to political agitators, 
i. «. the non-co operators. In all some 12,000 men and women 
left the gardens. Of these a few hundreds succeeded in 
getting away to their original homes, mostly in the Madras 
Presidency. Other batches left the gardens, with nothing on 
save a rag tied round their waist, carrying their babes and 
13 
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invalids in their arms or shoulders, and marching on and on, 
on foot, over long distances, along railway lines and banks 
of rivers, with Mahatma Gandhi’s names on their lips, bent 
on reaching their homes anyway in some far distant district 
in the IT. P., Bohar, C. P., and Madras. Large numbers 
congregated in some of the big towns in their way, notably 
Karimganj, Sylliet and Chandpur. Half fed, half-naked men 
and women with emaciated or dying babos in arms, some 
just born, and with cbolora, and fever and abortion 
prevailing, thronged the public high ways, the railway station 
and the bazaars. From Karimganj large batches were sent 
by rail to Chandpur and Goalundo to release tho awful conges¬ 
tion and danger to public health. 

The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage. 

At Chandpur they came to a halt, as at this place they 
must cross the livor, apparently destitute and unable either to 
pay for their journoy or to feed themsolvos. Tho local people, 
under the lead of the Congress office, took their charge, but 
the question of repatriation of so large numbers became a 
difficult problem. When the first detachment camo down to 
Chandpur the local Magistrate, Mr. Sinba, obtained concessions 
from the steamship company and on his own responsibility 
spent nearly Rs. 2000 on their transportation. Tho Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was approached and the Ministers were 
appealed to but they were living in the planter’s stronghold 
at .Darjeeling confronted by the solid phalanx of planters’ 
opposition. The Anglo-Indian Press and the European 
planters cried that since tho coolies havo left on the call of 
Gandhi, lot Gandhipnrties help them—let the fund como 
from the Congress office. Thoreforo orders were sent that 
futilities for departure in tho way of assisted passages wero not 
to be given by the Government officers. Tho reason given for 
this action was that Government could not tuko side in labour 
disputes. The result of this was that the coolies found them¬ 
selves stranded, and by the 19th May their number in Cband- 
pur alone swelled to 4000. Meanwhile, Mr. Macpborson, a 
representative of the European Tea Association of Assam, had 
come to Chandpur and with the help of the S. D. O. tried to 
induce the coolies to go back to the gardens. This alarmed 
them to a good deal am] theye was a panic to leave the place 
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at onco. The local officials being apprised of the intention 
of the Government of Bengal stopped any further transport 
but failed to inform the coolies of the fact. In their ignoran 20 
they boarded an outlying steamer that was to leave for 
Goalundo on the other side of the river the next morning. 
Between 3 to 4 hundred coolies had already got on board when 
tho S. D. O. arrived along with Mr. Macpherson to prevent 
them from gotting to the steamer. The sight of the latter 
overawed them, and with a heartening shout of Gandhi ji ki jni 
they made a further rush. The gang-way between the steamer 
and the receiving Hat was by order removed and several of 
them fell into the river. A tumult arose and with the help of 
the police, tho S. D. O. and Mr. Macpherson drovo the on- 
rushing coolies from the Hat to the riverside and from the 
riverside to the Railway station. An incident now happened 
in which the S. D. 0. was alleged to have been struck 
by some of the coolies. The enquiry which was subsequently 
held, however, found that the S. D. O. while driving tho 
men before him bad struck an old woman. The woman caught 
hold of the stick and began to cry. This had tho effect of 
exciting some of her male companions who turned round, 
snatched the stick from the S. D. O’s hand and assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

The stranded coolies thus driven into the shed of the 
railway station remained there the whole of tho following 
day and were quite peaceful. The local people guided by the 
local Congress Committee distributed rice and food, and the 
coolies were made to understand the Government order on re¬ 
patriation, and were told that they must not attempt to board 
nor rush the ordinary passenger steamer and must wait till 
suitable arrangements were made for tbeir transport. This 
calmed them, and they cooked their meals and spread them¬ 
selves on tho Hoor with peace in their mind. 

Meanwhile tho matter of the assault on the S. D. O. and 
Mr. Macpherson was brought to the notice of the Divisional 
Commissioner Mr. K. C. De who was on the scene and imme¬ 
diately he wired for a batch of armed Gurkhas from Narayan- 
ganj. 50 Gurkhas arrived at 7-30 p. m. and were at once march- 
ed to the station. There were two trains to leave, the Mail at 
8-40 p. m. and the Mixed at 6-30 p. m. The second of the 
two trains appears to have left a little later than the usual 
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hour of departure, 10 or 15 minutes after, at about 10-30 p. m. 
All light in the station yard was extinguished, and tlion 
followed an awfully brutal outrage. The Gurkhas wcro ordered 
to clear the station of the coolies who wore sleeping there — 
male, female and children. They at first gontly kicked the 
coolies and asked them to get up. This only evoked grumbling 
and resoutmont; then the Gurkhas becatno furious, began to 
kick more violently and to boat the coolies with lathis and 
butt-ends of tboir guns. For full 15 minutes the assault con¬ 
tinued on those helpless wrecks and at last, as oven Mr. K. C. 
Do could not. stop excesses, bo had to carry through the S. D. O. 
a mossage to the Commamlqr of the Gurkhas to order dis¬ 
continuance of the assault. And when at last the Commander 
sounded his whistle, the assault stopped. 

The reason why this outrage was committed was given in 
a Government communique issued on the 25th May in the 
following words : the station precincts being in a very insani¬ 
tary condition, cholera having broken out among the railway 
staff and with the view of guarding against the recurrence of 
the previous night’s disturbance (the rush to the steamer in 
which the Magistrate was alleged to have been assaulted), it 
was decided to remove the coolies to a field near the station in 
which it was proposed to house them. A small force of mili¬ 
tary police armed with rifles, with bayonets unfixed cleared 
3000 coolies from the station at the cost of 30 minor casualties 
none of which was serious.” The non-official committee which 
enquired into the matter, however, found in the course of their 
investigation that the local officials were not at all apprehen¬ 
sive of a further rush, nor was there any outbreak of cholera 
among the station staff, and further, the coolies were driven 
into the station premises the previous night by the authorities 
themselves. The committee said that there was no room 
for doubt that the assault was a premeditated ouo and in 
retaliation for the assault on the S. D. O. and Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt, the President of the local Congress 
Committee who w is in the enquiry, examined Mr. De, the 
Divisional Commissioner, and Mr. Wares, the District Magis¬ 
trate. These high officials admitted that the coolies were 
sleeping at the time of the assault, that they offered or 
could offer no resistance, that no warning was given and no 
lime allowed to disperse before the assault began and that it, 
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was done io produce an impression. Il sounded much like the 
creation of a “moral impression" in the Punjab during the 
O’Dwyorian Reign of Terror of 1919. A large gathering of poor 
wretched starving yeopio, practically sleeping with little babes 
and children and old invalids were kicked about in the dond 
of night and asked to got away nobody know whore. Natu* 
rally they remonstrated, specially the females, as Mr. Wares 
said tfiat the females were very unreasonable and would not 
move on. And for this t.hoy had to bo dispersed by force ! 

After the perpotration of this unaccounted barbarity 
when the station yard was thus cleared of the coolies, the 
ollicials with their band of Gurkhas left and no thought on 
the maimed and injured was bostowed, no medical aid was 
offered. It was much like Jhallianwalla repeated in a 
miniature scale, and the pity of it all was that it was done 
under orders of such a highly popular and respected Indian 
official as Mr. K. C. De. 

As soon as the Gurkha outrage became known on that 
night the townspeople of Chandpur went out in a body to 
the place where the refugees bad been driven. It was a bare, 
shelterless football field. No provision had been made against 
rain and storm, even though the rain had already begun 
and more rain was expected. ‘They were mere coolies’ so 
the officials thought. 

At the sight of the persecuted and oppressed refugees 
thus left shelteiless and destitute at the sight of the wounds 
which weak women and children had received on their bodies 
the townspeople of Cbaudpur quick with sympathy and pity, 
took thorn at once that very night, as their own guests. It 
was an act of tenderness that should novel* bo forgotten. They 
never thought for a single moment of the!clangor, of the risk 
of Cholora infection. They accepted these refugees as tlioir 
own, and guvo them ail they had with lavish hospitality. 

The Rev. Mr. Andrews, woll known all over tho 
world for his humanitarian work on behalf of Indian 
labourers, visited the place next day and tho following is 
his impression :— 

“I could picture to myself, os I wont round that morning, 
theso same poor feeble and emaciated women with tlioir 
babies, dragging wearily along by the hand their littlo chil¬ 
dren, who wore quite unable to move quickly, while all the 
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time the Gurkha soldiers kept beating them with tho butt- 
ends of their riiles, in order to forco them to move faster. 

I could picture the turmoil and confusion, the crying and 
weeping on that platform, in tho middle of the night, under 
the light of the moon. Women would be dragging their 
children, here and there separated from their husbands. Chil¬ 
dren would be driven in one direction and mothers in another, 
and all tho while the blows were being struck to forco the 
pcoplo to move on. 

“No valid excuse can be put forward for this action on 
the part of those officials who called in tho Gurkhas (hat 
night and gave thorn that inhuman order to carry out. A 
hundred other methods might have been tried. Just a little 
forbearance and a little patience were needed. If the worst 
bad come to the worst, and tho refugees had still clung to tho 
railway platform, the incoming train could have been halted 
a little way from tho station and the passengers and luggage 
removed a short distance from the platform for a single night. 
It is noticeable that no attempt whatever had been made 
on that night itself by the refugees to rush the steamer as 
thoy had attempted to do on the previous evening. It must 
have boon well known to the officials, that tho local leaders 
were doing all thoy could to prevent further rushing of tho 
steamer. One thing at least was obvious. With a force of 
50 Gurkha soldiers, armed with rifles and bayonets, in addi¬ 
tion to the police, it was absurdly oasy to guard the steamer 
on that night from any rush. Nothing could havo boon 
simpler, therefore, than to leave tho matter of clearing tho 
railway station until tho next day, when an understanding 
with the local loaders might havo beon obtained and tho 
refugees might have been removed without any violence 
whatever. 

“But the offiial mind moves always in a narrow groovo 
and inevitably lacks imagination. Tho essontial cruelty and 
inhumanity of tho deed as it was actually committed never 
socmed to have been remotely apparent to those who commit¬ 
ted it. That was tho tragedy of the whole situation. 

“After I arrived, some of tho victims of the Gurkha 
outrage were brought before me for inspection. I saw 
one poor little girl with her left oye injured by a blow, 
which narrowly missed tho eye ball itself, Two women, 
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if l remember rightly, were also there, one with a bad 
scalp wound. One weak elderly man was present also 
wounded. I saw no one among the wounded who could have 
offered resistance. It made my blood hot with indignation 
to see those pitiable dorelicts of humanity, a weak sickly 
child, half-starved women, and an infirm old man, presented 
before mo with wounds on their bodies which the brutal 
assault of the Gurkha soldiers had caused. 1 made many 
further enquiries duing my stay in Chandpur. 1 began to 
collect evidence for the non-official investigation. All that 
I subsequently found out corroborated my first impression, 
tint a wicked and an inhuman act had been perpetrated, which 
the people of India are not likoly soon to forgot. If I wore 
to doscribo it in barest outline.it means that human beings 
in the last stage of misery and exhaustion, who should clearly 
have boon objects of tendernoss and compassion, wore 
assaulted whilo they were lying on tho railway platform 
late in the night by Gurkha soldiers. They offerod no 
resistance. Yet weak women and children and feeble old 
men, who were too infirm to move quickly, wore hit over 
the head and on tho body with tbo butt-ends of rifles and 
other weapons in order to force them to got up from the 
ground. I mot several Englishmen on my journeys to and 
from Chandpur who had seen with their own eyes the 
condition of these poor human wrecks. They expressed to 
mo their indignation at tho thought that Gurkhas could have 
boon turned loose upon them in tho middle of tho night to 
drive them from one place to another. When I challenged 
tho Commissioner himself, ho acknowledged that -ho had 
pulled one Gurkha soldier off with his own hands, because 
lie found him boating the people roughly with his weapon. 
Tho Commissioner also told mo that ho had ordered the 
whistle finally to be blown, because he saw the violence that 
was boing used was too great. This at least, is an 
acknowledgment of the assault and some sign of repentance. 
Hut tho Government Press Communique by its white¬ 
washing account and suppression of the truth, reflects no 
credit upon its author or upon the Government whom ho 
represents. 

“My indictment of tho Bengal Government, in the name 
of humanity, is this, that they have oppressed the poor. 
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Where pity was needed, they have employed violence ; where 
tenderness was required, they have In ought down their 
Gurkha soldiers ; whore human nature itself was calling aloud 
for sympathy and compassion, they have forfeited the good 
name of a humane Government. 

“The issue before the whole of India to day and not merely 
before Bengal is simply this : The Government not only of 
Bengal, hut of India, by its actions, has come more and more 
to side with the vested interests, with the capitalists, with 
the rich, with the powerful, against the poor and the oppres¬ 
sed. That is the terrible indictment. That is why the poor, 
in their misory, have flocked to the bannor of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is himself the poorest of the poor, and who 
understands his own people. That is why they are even 
beginning to refuse such holp as Government itself is still 
willing to offer. There was no more fateful sign of these 
critical days in which wo live than that which was told me 
by an eye-witnoss at Naihati. These poor Assam-returned 
labourers were actually starving. The steaming cookod rice 
was put before them. But when they heard that Govern¬ 
ment had provided it, they refused to touch it. They were 
frightened that it was a plot to bring them back on to tho- 
plantations. But when the Seva Samiti workers brought 
them uncooked rice from the people, they were so ravenous 
that they began to eat the hard rice-grains uncooked. 

The Day of Judgment has begun. 

“This is a new and ominous event in the history of British 
Rule in India. Those who aro not in the midst of the revolution 
which is going on before our eyes, and who aro seated amid their 
files, will bo prudent if they will take timely warning. Tho 
Day of Judgment has begun for all. There is now one supreme 
question which Government will have to face. “Are you on 
the side of the rich, or are you on the side of the poor 1 Are you 
on tho side of Mammon, or aro you on the side of God ?” 

“The Day of Judgment has come for the educated leaders 
of the people of India also. They too will have to face the same 
issue. “What are these outcastes 1”—tho question will be 
asked. What are these untouchables? What are these 
oppressed ryots, whose misery in the plains has driven them 
to seek refuge in Fiji and in Natal, in Ceylon and in Assam ? 
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Mr. Andrews, who went to Darjeeling some days later 
to soe the Governor and the members of the Bengal Govt., 
to seek help in the way of repatriation of the on fortunate 
stranded coolies, further wrote thus:— 

“The autocratic methods of the Bengal Government offici¬ 
als and their reliance upon brute force have been exposed. 
It has been shown clearly that the year 1921 in no way differs 
essentially from the year 1919. The so called Dyarchy has 
been proved up to the hilt to be the old Autocracy over again, 
dressed up in a new garment. In no single matter was Indian 
opinion in the Council, or of the Executive, of the slightest 
account in influencing the actions of Sir Henry Wheeler. I 
am taking the test, which the new Viceroy has laid down, 
and I am judging Sir Henry Wheeler by actions, rather than 
by professions. A situation, which should have been dealt 
with primarily by the Ministry of Health, was taken in hand 
by the Home Department and decided by the Homo Depart¬ 
ment. In Darjeeling I was not introduced to a single Indian 
member for tho purpose of consultation. The whole matter 
appeared to be settled by Lord Ronaldsbay, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, and Mr. Donald,—three of my own countrymen. 
This was the attitude there, although, to my mind, as I have 
already said the question was primarily one of public health. 
I do not charge Sir Henry Wheeler or Lord Ronaldshay with 
consciously and deliberately slighting thoir Indian colleague ; 
but I do say, that the mentality of the Autocracy at Darjeeling 
is still unchanged, and that the Responsible Government, pro¬ 
mised by the Reforms Act—by which ought to be meant 
respect for Indian opinion and Indian initiative,—is still 
entirely absent. We shall see, when the Council meets in 
July, what will happen. There will be some resolutions 
to which the Government will give the usual explanations. 
There will be some questions, to which the Government will 
give the usual answers. And so the tragicomedy will go on. 

Next day, May 21st., there was a complete hartal in the 
town. Mr. K. C. De, the Commissioner, held out the vulgar 
threat to fight tho non-co operation movement, which according 
to him was the prime cause of all the trouble, with the aid of 
Gurkhas. On this thoro was a panic in the town, and 
even the ladies of high families sent a letter to Mr. 
De stating that should he think fit to let loose the 
13(a) 
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Gurkhas id the town, they would die with their husbands 
and sons like their sister in days of yore, and that it would 
be useless to appeal to him for any redress, as he had shown 
want of any human feeling in him when the Gurkhas 
were beating sleeping women and children amongst the 
coolies. 

Meanwhile, hartal continued in the town for several 
days and weeks together. All shops were closed, the echools 
were emptied, courts were boycotted by all, the servants of 
the officials, especially of Europeans, left, and no food was 
sold to them ; they had to secure provision from Calcutta or 
other places through steamers guarded by armed police. 
The stranded coolies numbering some 4,000 were fed by the 
people who organised themselves into relief parties and relief 
camps and had the coolies sheltered in their own premisos. 
The Bengal government refused to repatriate, and Mr. 
Andrews’ prayer that government should grant Rs. 5,000 
for the purpose to be supplemented by private charity was 
not heeded. The Govt, even forbade railway and steamer 
companies to grant concessions. Cholera soon broke out and 
terrible conditions prevailed. Soon, however, public funds 
poured in and with the help of Mr. Andrews and the Bishop 
of Assam, who, along with his wife, showed true Christian 
charity in tooking after the relief work and tending the 
sick and wounded, the local leaders under the lead of Mr. 
Hardayal Nag were able to send the unfortunate people 
to their homes. Some generous Marwaris of Calcutta came 
to the rescue, and one brave Marwari even died from cholera 
while tending the sick. Bengalee volunteers from Coomilla 
and other districts poured in and all government help was 
soon dismissed. 

Sir Henry Wheeler came down from Darjeeling and 
visited Chandpur on the 29th May. He went round the 
various camp9 and the hospitals and was interviewed by all 
the leading men of the town. His investigation lasted for 3 
days and on June 7th his report was out. It was, as was to 
be expected, a heartless ‘whitewashing’ report. He condoned 
the use of force on the coolies, maintained his partisan spirit 
against labour and non-co-operatioD, and threw all the blame 
on the latter. The fetish of prestige held Sir Henry back and 
he could not rise from the pettiness of political trumpery to 
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the height of the occasion even when so many poor lives were 
in peril. He found the following as his conclusions.— 

(i) The coolies bad to be moved away from the railway 
premises ; they would not have moved if some force bad not 
been applied to them ; it is impossible in a melee to assess the 
weight of each blow, but however regrettable it is (and it 
undoubtedly is) that some were hurt, the force used was, look¬ 
ing to all the circumstances, not excessive. The whole incident 
has been the subject of malicious exaggeration, and I am 
satisfied on the evidence of the eye-witnosses of the scene 
whom I examined that the story that boyonets were used is 
wholly without foundation. 

“(ii) For the local relief of these people the officers of 
Government did all they could. They were impeded, and 
finally frustrated, in their efforts by the action of the local 
leadersoi the non-cooperation party, Mr. De reported on the 
21st May “I offered them (the local leaders) every possible 
help in men and money towards housing, sanitation and 
even feeding them (the coolies), but the offer was not 
accepted.” The offer of help is still open but has still been 
refused. 

“(iii) The calling of a hartal and the two strikes has 
seriously prejudiced the welfare of the coolies, while the time 
of Government officers which should have been devoted to 
these coolies has necessarily been diverted to counter measures, 
and all relief operations have been gravely hampered. 

“(iv) The hartal and strikes in their present form are 
instigated by political aims, and are merely a form of direct 
action. The w^.iare of the coolies has become a subsidiary 
issue with the local leaders. In this connection it is impossible 
to ignore the easy success gained by the non-co-operation 
party in a general strike in Chittagong on the 24th May ; thero 
is every indication that this result encouraged a similar policy 
in Chaudpur. 

“(v) By their action the local leaders on two occasions (in 
connection with the second batch which Mr. Andrews wished 
to repatriate, ‘and the offer of Mr. Indu Bhusan Dutt) have 
detinitely prevented the removal of some who might have been 
conveyed elsewhere. The continuance of the steamer strike 
absolutely prevents any further movement of these coolies. Mr. 
Andrews at the moment is in a position to arrange for the 
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repatriation of these men at onco. If anything prevents him. 
the responsibility is with the local leaders.” 

Sir Henry’s report continues in this strain : — 

“Mr. Andrews made a point of asking me that if a 
second communique was issued, it should be made clear that 
Government had no objection to the exercise of private 
charity and that the object was deserving of private charity. 
Government, of course, have not, and could not have any such 
objection, while the miserable condition of those men can only 
excite the sympathy of all. 

“In a communique dated the 26th May the Governor 
in Council expressed the opinion that he could not properly 
undertake from public funds the repatriation of these coolies 
from Chandpur, and ho thinks it desirable to state plainly the 
principles upon which that decision is based. The principle 
by which the policy of Government is determined is that in 
the case of labour disputes to which Government itself is not 
a party and of the merits of which this Government is not the 
judge, its attitude should be one of neutrality. It is uot the 
duty of Bengal Government to side with one party or the 
other. To do so would be to intervene gratuitously in favour 
of one party to an industrial dispute and to create a most 
dangerous and unjustifiable precedent for the future. That 
is not to say that Government does not recognise the duty of 
ministering to the sick and actually destitute in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity. Throughout the controversy 
excited over the exodus of these coolies from Assam, Govern¬ 
ment has acted consistently in accordance with these principles. 
From motives of humanity and in the interests of the health 
of the province, they have already incurred considerable 
expenditure in relief of these coolies and in the prevention of 
disease. In the interests of the public health they have boon 
forced, as the lesser of the two evils, actually to move those 
coolies who, in one way or another, bavo reached such distant 
places as Naihati and Asansol. But these cases can be differ¬ 
entiated from the position at Chandpur and Goalundo. The 
initial action of the local officers in sending on some coolies 
at the public charge was instigated by the quite intelligible 
wish to prevent a situation of much difficulty and it will, of 
course, be ratified. Such action, however, cannot be accepted 
by Government as justifiable as a normal procedure.” 
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THE A. B. BY ST BIKE 

The A. B. Railway Strike 

The result of the Gurkha outrage at Chandpur was a 
long drawn Railway and Steamer strike in East Bengal. On 
May 24th. the Railway staff at Cha ndp ur and Lak sham, an 
importanT'"junction station, went on sympathetic strike. 
There were rumours of Gurkha assault. The Railway Union 
at Chittagong, the headquarters of the Railway, met on the 
25th and after a prolonged sittings declared a general sym¬ 
pathetic strike to last till the question of repatriation of 
the coolies was justly settled by the Government. Mass 
meetings were held the same evening and following days 
when universal sympathy was held out to the Chandpur people 
and collections were made to help the stranded coolies. On 
the 28th. a ladies’ meeting was also held at Chittagong where 
ornaments were freely pulled out and given over in sympathy 
for the strikers and the coolies. Fearing disturbance the 
authorities brought in a platoon of 33 Gurkhas to protect the 
Railway workshop at Pahartaii and the European bunglows. 
On the 27th. May the men of the Steamer service joined the 
sympathetic strike, as the Secretary of the Serang’s Association, 
M. Abdul Majid was illegally arrested only 2 days before. By 
28ib. May the whole Railway line wasdeserted, and Chittagong 
town went on hartal. 

The whole land and wator traffic route of East Bengal 
was in deadlock for some months together. Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta of Chittagong and Mr. C. R. Das with a large number 
of volunteers organised this huge strike and kept it going in 
wonderful order. C On June 7th the Railway authorities gave 
the men an ultimatum and new recruits were admitted 
replacing the old staff wholesale. This led to trouble. The 
new recruits had to fly away. Markets were closed against 
them ; menials refused to serve them, On July 2nd. an 
influential deputation of Indian Commercial men and Moder¬ 
ates, beaded by Rai Janaki N. Roy Bahadur waited upon 
the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay, to intercede, but they were 
curtly told to help themselves. Early in August several trains 
were wrecked. Government then began repression and by 
tbe middle of September the strike collapsed and the men 
resumed work, “f 



Indo-Afghan Affairs 

Early in May 1921 public attention was drawn to the 
Afghan frontier. The Kabul Mission sent early in the year 
under Sir Henry Dobbs (see poste) had failed to achieve any 
result. Sir Henry gave a flying visit to Simla early in April 
and immediately after left for Kabul, but his mysterious move¬ 
ments were not explained. The Govt, of India kept a stolid 
silence. In the House of Commons the Premier was plied 
with questions regarding the Indo Afghan relations but he 
could give no satisfactory reply. It was well-known that the 
Amir was in friendly alliance with the Soviet of Russia, and 
the news of fresh arrivals at Kabul of Bolshevik and 
Turkish emissaries gave colour to the rumour that the British 
mission was going to be an utter failure. General Nadir Khan 
of the Amir’s Army visited Jalalabad early in April and 
ordered the pick of the Afghan Army to be mobilized near 
Landi Kotal, a few miles off Peshawar. It was further 
announced-in Afghanistan that Djemal P?»ha of the Angora 
Govt, was coming to re^ganise the Afghan Army on modern 
basis. The Afghan Govt, was endeavouring to enter into 
treaty engagements with all the powers and their recent pact 
with the Soviet stood in the way of a satisfactory Anglo- 
Afghan treaty. This Russo-Afghan pact sought to establish 
consulates as far near the Indian frontier as Kandahar, 
Ghazni and Jelalabad, and this was looked upon with great 
suspicion. 

Add to all this trouble, the Mahsuds and Afridis at this 
time broke out in open rebellion. A Jehad was declared by 
the Afridis of Kbamber Khel, Malikdin Khels, and Zakka 
Khels, and an organised attempt was sought to be made on 
Kbybar immediately on Sir Henry Dobbs’ return to India. 
Several highly successful raids were made on British convoys. 
In Waziristan and Wana, and even in Kohat, Bannu and the 
Campbellpur district constant raids took place up to the end of 
May 1921. On April 23rd a very large British convoy was 
attacked near Lodha resulting in the loss of 200 camels 
killed and 130 carried off with several casualties in the 
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British and Indian supporting columns. During the whole of 
April small skirmishes went on, and the frontier raids 
grew more and more daring. 

The socrecy observed by the Govt, in regard to the 
operations of the Dobbs Mission led to all sorts of rumours 
being spread. The Independent of Allahabad published a list 
of demands believed to be made by the Amir to form the basis 
of a troaty of friendship, and these included the payment of 
the subsidy since stopped, sovereign right of independence, 
right to exchange deplomatic service with foreign powers, 
modifications of the Turkish Treaty and the return of Waziri- 
stan. Speculations also ran rife as to what would happen if 
the Afghans invaded India. Bolshevik and Turkish advances 
in Afghanistan gave the alarm. It was known that Suritz, the 
Soviet agent, was then in Kabul. Mr. Mahomed Ali in his speech 
at Erode was reported to have said that the Indian Moslems 
would join if Jehad was proclaimed. The pan-Islamic activities 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali created a panic in Anglo-Indian circles and 
presumably on official inspiration from Simla, a section of the 
Moderate and the Anglo Indian Pross started the bogey of an 
Afghan invasion and tried to drive a wedge between Mr. 
Mahomed Ali and M. Gandhi and the Congress creed of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. The baH was set rolling by the Leader 
and the Pioneer of Allahabad ami the Pratap of Lahoro. On 
May 11th. the Pioneer roundly challenged Mr. Ali to say 
definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in commu¬ 
nication with the Amir on the subject of the invasion. Ques¬ 
tioned on this point Mr. Mahomed Ali declared :— 

"1 am a Muslim fixt and everything else afterwards just 
as 1 believe that Mahatma Gandhi is a Hindu first and every¬ 
thing else afterwards. All that Islam demands from me is 
that I should not live in a land where 1 could not follow the 
dictates of my religion with impunity, and it is just because 
Swaraj will give me that and the present British autocracy 
does not, that I yearn for Swaraj and regard its attainment as 
a religious duty. 

“This Afghan hare is none of my starting. For this our 
friends must thank Sir William Vincent and his distinguished 
co-workers in the so called Indian Legislatures. I do not 
remember having said anything about any foreign invasion of 
India for more than a year and all my thoughts were occupied 
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with early attainment of Swaraj by means of non-violent non 
cooperation." 

A similar story, be said, bad been invented during his 
internment at Chhindwara during the last War. The Govt, was 
challenged then to publish the letter alleged to have been 
written to the Amir and ho repeated the challenge now once 
again to publish the alleged communication. 

Swami Shraddhanand who had written about the Afghan 
spy interviewed by Dr. Kitchlew said that what actually hap¬ 
pened was that about 25 days ago, (t.e. about the middle of 
April 1921) a certain gentleman, belonging to the premier poli¬ 
tical organisation which had then identified itself with the 
Moderate party, root him at Gurukul and told him that a 
certain Afghan spy had gone to Mr. Malaviya, who referred him 
to Mr. Gandhi and who in turn sent him on to the Ali 
Brothers, resulting in Mr. Mohamed Ali giving a letter to 
the spy stating that an invasion by the Amir would bo 
welcome to Hindus and Moslems, but that he was not yet 
certain of the army. Swami Shraddanand added that he did not 
believe the above story, and his object in giving publicity to it 
was to expose the mischievous and secret propaganda carried on 
by enemies. He had absolute faith in the integrity of the Ali 
Brothers and other Muslims who hud made the Congress 
cause their own. Mr. Mohamed Ali’s views were in complete 
agreement with his own on this question. 

Interviewed by the Associated Press representative, 
Pundit Malaviya stated as follows :— 

“The facts are these. About a year ago, I think it was a 
little before the Khilafat Conference met at Allahabad, an 
Afghan came to me at Benares. He said he had been sont 
by some leading persons in Afghanistan, that the Amir Sahib 
and the leading men of Afghanistan were watching our fight 
with the British Government closely and deeply sympathised 
with us, that the Afghans were willing to come to India to 
help us against tho British Government, hut that they wanted 
to know whether arid how far in my opinion tho Hindus of 
this country would support the Afghans if they came to fight 
the British Government. I felt a doubt as to whether tho 
man was a genuine messenger from Afghanistan or a spy sent 
by somebody here to draw me out. But, taking him at his 
word, 1 said to him that 1 was thankful to those who bad 
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sent him for their sympathy towards us, that I too had deep 
sympathy with Afghanistan, that wo were endeavouring in our 
own way to obtain freedom and that I sincerely desired Af¬ 
ghanistan to preserve its independence and not to risk it 
in an attempt to help us against the British Government. I 
told him further that though we bad many grievances under 
the British Government, yet, if the Afghans invaded India, in 
my opinion every Hindu and the great bulk of the Maho- 
modans who counted and every Indian State without excep¬ 
tion would array themselves on the side of the British Govern¬ 
ment to repel the invasion, that with the combined resources 
of England and India, in men and money, the British Govern¬ 
ment would easily be able to defeat the Afghans, that there 
was already a party among British officers who had long advo¬ 
cated that the British Government should establish its domi¬ 
nion over Kabul, and that if a war took place the counsels of 
this party would gain ascendancy and that it would mean a 
real danger to Afghanistan. 

“i asked that gentleman the probable period of the war 
as calculated by the Afghans for which they had collected 
treasury, munitions and provisions of food. His answer was : — 
For about six months. 1 told him that from information I had 
I believed that the British Indian Government was prepared 
for war lasting, if necessary, for several years. I told him that 
from every conceivable point of view it would be a national 
crime and folly on the part of the Afghan Government to 
enter upon a war with the British Government and to kelp us, 
that the only result which I could foresee would be an 
appalling loss on both sides with no advantage to India 
and with the probable lo$9 of the independence of Afghanistan. 
1 therefore told him in conclusion to tell the gentlemen who had 
done me the honour of sending him to me for my opinion that 
they should absolutely abandon the idea of an Afghan invasion 
of India, if they really seriously entertained it. The gentleman 
thanked me for what ho appreciated as a :andid opinion and 
said that he would go back soon to Afghanistan and would 
communicate it to those who had deputed him to come. 

"Even after he had left, I did not feel sure that he was a 
genuine messenger from Afghanistan’ ’ 

Questioned as to the correctness of the rumour current in 
the press that t,o put off the Afghan emissary the Pandjt had 

H 
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referred him to Mr. Gandhi, tho Pandit unhesitatingly replied 
that it ws entirely untrue, and proceeding, said :—“Nor did 
I hear that the Afghan went to Mahatma Gandhi or to Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. I might add that after the man went away 
1 did not give any serious thought to this incident.” 

The Kabul newspaper Afghan printed a translation of 
tho speech delivered by Mr. Mahomed Ali at Madras in which 
tho spy was alleged to have been sent by the Amir to sound 
certain Indian Nationalist leaders on the question of tho amount 
of support the Afghan might expect if they invaded India. 
The Afghan took its version of the speech from the Vakil 
newspaper, the editor of which in printing it said it was 
difficult to believe the story. The Afghan declared that the 
whole story was groundless. The Amir never sent such a 
spy, nor did he ever contemplate such consultation with the 
Indian Nationalist leaders. 

The Allahabad District Conference 

The attempt made by interested people to create a 
Hindu-Moslem split, however, did not prove much of a success. 
The reputation of Mahomed Ali as sought to be assailed by 
the* Spy bogey’ remained inviolate. This was seen in the 
Allahabad District Conference held on llth May 1921, 
which, from the large attendance of Congressmen from all over 
India, looked very much like an all-India meeting. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was elected president and. in the course of his 
address touched on the story of the spy and said that it 
was not true that any non-co-operator would ever desire 
Afghan invasion. It was much better, he said, to remain in 
hell than to go to heaven with the aid of a foreign power. They 
wanted to win Swaraj but not with the aid of a foreign power. 
If any such waged war against tho present Government for 
the purpose of making India free, they would not render any 
help to Government but would simply watch the fight and 
take no part in it. because they did not believe in violence. 
He failed to understand why the “Pioneer” and the “Leader” 
were making so much fuss about the Afghan bogey. He 
was not bound to answer any question put to him by news¬ 
papers but he assured them that there were no correspondence 
between him and the Amir, and whosoever attributed that 
idea to him was a liar. 
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Mr. Gandhi, who did not think it necessary to refute 
such an outrageous story as that he was in communication 
with a ‘spy’, was, however, also drawn into the controversy. 
Writing on the ‘Afghan bogey’ he said that the non co opera¬ 
tors were not to help the Government in any case, and bis 
writings were misinterpreted by many within the Congress¬ 
fold. Mr. Bepin ch. Pal and the Rev. Mr. Andrews were 
afraid that Mr. Gandhi was unwittingly supporting pan- 
Islamism. Mr. Lajpat Rai also wrote three articles in bis 
paper Bande Mntaram strongly condemning the attitude that 
Moslems should join the Afghan invader in case a jehad wa9 
declared. Mr. Pal, however, strongly attacked Mr. Gandhi 
in the columns of the Englishman in reply to which Mr. 
Gandhi categorically laid down his views on the matter as 
follows :— 

“1. I do not believo that the Afghans want to invade 
India. 

“2, I believe that the Government is fully prepared to 
meet an Afghan invasion. 

"3. I am sorry to confess that if there be an Afghan 
invasion, every Raja and Maharaja will render unconditional 
assistance to the Government. 

“4. I believe, too, that we as a people are still so demora¬ 
lised, diffident and distrustful of Afghan intentions, and Hindus 
and Mussalmans of one another, that many would in mere 
panic rush to the help of the Government and thus still further 
strengthen the chain that binds India. 

"5. In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an 
invasion of India and an invasion of the British Government 
for the purpose of the Khilafat. In practice, I do not believo 
in the Afghans invading India to embarrass the Government, 
and being able, in the event of being successful, to resist the 
temptation of establishing a kingdom in India. 

"6. In spite of such belief, 1 hold it to be contrary to 
the faith of a Non-co-operator to render unconditional assist¬ 
ance to a Government which he seeks to end or mend, 

“7. A handful of conscientious objectors may make no 
impression on the then current of events, but they will sow the 
seed for raising a manly India. 

”8, I would rather see India perish at the hands of 
Afghans than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at the 
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cost of her honour. To have India defended by an unrepentant 
Government that keeps the Khilafat and the Punjab wounds 
still bleeding, is to sell India’s honour. 

“9. My faith, however, in the British nation is such that 
when we have shown sufficient strength of purpose and under¬ 
gone enough measure of self-sacrifice, the British people will 
respond fully. My reading of history is that they do not 
yield to justice pure and simple. It is too abstract for their 
“common-sense.” But they are far-seeing enough to respond 
to justice when it is allied with force. Whether it is brute- 
force or soul-force, they do not mind. 

“10. It is the duty of every Non*co operator to let the 
Afghans know that he believes in the capacity of Non-co- 
operation to lestore the Khilafat to the pre-war status, and 
that India does not want their armed intervention, that Non- 
co-operators would appreciate their refusal to enter into any 
deal with the British Government for holding India in subjec¬ 
tion, and that India has none but the friendliest feelings for 
her neighbours.” 

By the end of May public feeling was greatly relieved by 
the appearance in the Press of a letter from Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the great Moslem divine of Bengal. Regarding the 
Afghan bogey the Maulana thought that the man who saw 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya at Benares was not from 
Kabul but from India itself and was sent by Moulvi Niama- 
tullah, the chief of the old Indian Muhajirins of Bunair in the 
N. W. Frontier. The Maulana said that in March 1920 this 
man saw him too in Bombay when ho (Maulana) was there 
for the Congress and Khilafat conference just after his release 
from internment. The man was posing as coming from Kabul 
simply to attach an undue importance to his position, but in 
fact he had no connection with the Kabul Durbar. He 
expressed his desire to be introduced to the late Mr. Tilak, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala 
Harkishen Lai. But then the Maulana did not think the 
matter to be of any significance as to draw any attention 
and told the man that it was simply useless nonsenso. The 
Maulana thought that the same man saw Pundit Malaviya too 
in Benares. The Ali Brothers knew nothing about it, nor did 
he (Maulana) think it necessary to relate the incident to 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The Kabul Mission 

The British Mission to Kabul appointed to draw up a new 
treaty of peace with the Afghans consisted of Sir Henry Dobbs, 
Mr. Piror, General Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Sbab, Col. 
Ross, Mr. A. Cheson and Capt. Hannah. They left Peshawar 
on the 4th January 1921 and crossed the frontier before noon 
on the next day and reached Kabul on the 7tb January after¬ 
noon. At Kabul they were very hospitably welcomed and 
given a palace close to the Amir’s palace for residence. 

A great durbar was held at Kabul on Monday January 
10th. by command of His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan for 
the reception of the British Mission. After the usual presenta¬ 
tions Sir Henry Dobbs delivered the following message from 
the Viceroy. He said : — 

"His Excellency the Viceroy commanded me personally to convey to 
your Majesty his friendly greetings and to enquire after your Majesty’s 
health. He desired me to say that he was glad to find himself, before the 
close of his Viceroyalty, able to accept the invitation of the Afghan 
Government to send a British Mission to your capital. The British 
Government and His Excellency himself have every hope that all misunder¬ 
standings, if any still exist between the two Governments, may be speedily 
arranged, and that a firm and lasting treaty of friendship may be entered 
into between them which will secure the interests of both.’' 

The Amir enquired after the health of His Majesty King 
George and of His Excellency the Viceroy. In reply to the 
thanks of the Mission for the hospitality and courtesy shown 
by the officials of the Afghan Government from the moment 
of their crossing the frontier to their arrival at Kabul, His 
Majesty the Amir said :— 

"Ouv aim and object is to preserve friendly relations with neighbour¬ 
ing nations and governments and specially with the government of 
Great Britain, with whom we have relations of very long standing 
friendship, on condition that these relations are for the good of Afghan¬ 
istan and its people and its independence. As during the stay 
of our Missljn in India the officials of Gr-'st Britain showed them 
every attention, I too have ordered my officials to do their best for 
your comfort.” 

Sir Henry Dobbs mentioned that he had visited Afghan¬ 
istan twice before and that he bad always wished to see 
Afghanistan again. He considered himself fortunate to have 
had the honour of seeing His Majesty and to have seen 
Afghanistan making such extraordinary progress compared 
with the past and the excellent condition of the roads and 
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halting places, the connection by telephone of the various parts 
of the kingdom and of the various departments in the 
capital^ the use of electricity for lighting and the working of 
machinery, etc. 

His Majesty referred to the progress and awakening of 
the world and the comparatively small progress of Afghan¬ 
istan arid expressed bis Royal thanks for the valuable services 
rendered by Colonel Azizulla Kban, an Indian, in working 
the electric machinery. In connection with his Royal en¬ 
gagements, he said that the people bad rendered him a service 
and that he too considered himself a servant of the nation 
and that if his life was required in the cause of his country 
and people he would be happy and that be would spare 
himeelf no pains because he knew that his country was in 
need of his services. Again, in connection with the appoint¬ 
ment of the members for the conference, His Majesty said 
that he did not wish to appoint Sardar Mohammad Nadir 
Khan, the Commander-in Chief, because he was a soldier (a 
man of the sword), and he apointed Sardar-I-Ala Mohammad 
Khan Tarzi, Foreign Minister, as the bead of the delegation 
because be was a man of the pen and that it was the pen that 
was required at that moment. 

The Commander in Chief, Sardar-l-Ala Mohammad Nadir 
Kban, humourously said that unless the sword came in the 
pens of politicians could do nothing and that whether it 
was his pen or his sword, both were ready for the service of 
the kingdom and the nation of His Majesty the Gbaz>. 

The Work of the Mission 

At the beginning great hopes were entertained of the 
progress of the mission. For the next few months, however, no 
news of the mission was received in India and the Government 
of India maintained a stolid silence. In April Sir Henry Dobbs 
suddenly came back to Simla and as hurriedly left for Kabul. He 
was followed by Gen). Muspratt who came to Simla on a flying 
visit for some important despatches. On May 20th. a communique 
was issued to remove misconceptions that had arisen in the 
public mind but nothing particular about the work done by the 
mission was published. The terms insisted on by the Afghan 
Government as published by the Independent were not expressly 
contradicted, but it was said that the description was wholly 
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wide of the mark. After a very long and protracted negotia¬ 
tion, due mainly to the fear entertained by the British ol 
Bolshevist influence in Afghanistan, a treaty of peace was 
published on November 23rd. 1921. The press communique 
that was issued by the Govt, of India said 

“Satisfactory written assurances that no Russian Consulates 
will be permitted in the Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar 
areas having been received from the Afghan Government, a 
treaty of friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Kabul on 
November 22nd and Sir Henry Dobbs will return to India 
with the Kabul Mission at once. 

“Under the treaty, which, though subject to ratification, is 
immediately operative, Government reaffirms tbeir recognition 
of Afghanistan’s complete independence and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, and of Con¬ 
suls in India and Afghanistan. The frontier with a slight 
realignment of the boundary demarcated by the British 
Commission in the autumn of 1919, is accepted by Afghanis¬ 
tan, and the misunderstandings between the two Governments 
over the tribes on either side of the border having been re¬ 
moved, each Government engages to apprise the other before¬ 
hand of any maior operations it may find it necessary to in¬ 
stitute for the maintenance of order near the frontier. Subject 
to the continuance of friendliness and the provisions of any 
general arms traffic convention that may hereafter come into 
force, the privilege formerly enjoyed by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment of importing munitions of war through India is restored 
and customs duty is remitted under the usual conditions. 
Regarding goods in transit or goods that pass through Indian 
ports into Afghanistan, a rebate is granted. Provisions are 
made in the treaty for the conclusion of separato trade and 
postal conventions. The treaty is in Persian and an English 
copy i9 appended./ 

The text of the treaty is given on page 217. It was finally 
ratified by the King on the 1st of December 1921. 

The Return of the Mission 

On December 4th, 1921 Sir Henry Dobbs and the staff of 
the Kabul Mission crossed the frontier and returned to 
Peshawar. 

It had been arranged that the minor adjustment of the 
British Afghan Frontier which was one of the terms of the 
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treaty should be formally carried out by Sir Henry Dobbs on 
the occasion. To represent the Afghan Government the 
Musbtashar of the Afghan Foreign Office, Mahomed Isbaq 
Khan, had accompanied the Mission to the Frontier. 

Maps were produced and the line of the new frontier was 
minutely inspected thereon by the chief military and civil 
officials of both aides. A move was then made to the 

point some 700 yards back along the road towards Landi 

Khana where beneath the towering cliffs of Torkham, tbo new 
frontier will run. The Afghan infantry which had formed 
the guard of honour moved up with band playing to this 
point. Simultaneously, the British Infantry and Artillery 
moved back, relinquishing a strip of 700 yds. to the Afgans, 
the strains of the British drums and fifes mingling with 

the brass and pipe bands of the Afghans which played 

their National Anthem and other patriotic tune. After 
a brief speech by the Afghan Mushtashar and a suitable reply 
by Sir Henry Dobbs, the representatives of the two nations 
jointly markod out a few yards of the new frontier and saw 
the wire gates erected in their new position. The ceremony 
closed with a dramatic and appropriate note, an Afghan Mullah 
stepping forward from the crowd and reciting a prayer in 
whioh the assembled Mahomedan spectators heartily joined. 
On the conclusion of this prayer the Afghan Infantry fired a 
feu de joie. Sir Henry Dobbs and his party then, after a hearty 
farewell to the Afghan officials, drove away to Landi Kotal and 
from there to Peshawar. 

The Barsbore Raid 

The treaty, however, was soon put to the test. On 
26th. November, 4 days after the treaty, a party of Malisud 
Waziris raided Barsbore in British territory of the Beluchistan 
border, and in the engagement that followed several British 
Platoons were swept away, 2 British and 39 Indian officers 
being killed and many wounded and imprisoned. The news 
was sent to the Amir who subsequently expressed regret. 



Text of the Afghan Treaty 

Preamble : The British Government and the Government of Afgha. 
nistjm, with a view to the establishment of neighbourly relations between 
them, have agreed to the articles written hereunder, whereto the under¬ 
signed duly authorised to the effect have set their seal. 

Article 1 : The British Government and the Government of Afghan¬ 
istan annually certify and respe* t each other with r,gard to-the rights 
of interim, and external independence. 

Article 2: The two high contracting parties mutually accept the 
Indo-Afghan frontier as accepted by the Afghan Uovernnn nt unihr 
article 3 of the Treaty concluded at Uawalpindi on the 13th August, 
IfHtt, corresponding to the Utli Ziquda, 1337, Hijri, and also the boun¬ 
dary we: t-ol the Khybe-r laid down by the British Commission in tin- 
months of August and September, lit lit, pursuant to the said article 
and shown on the map attached to tin's 1'naty by a black chain line, 
subject only to the realignment set forth in Jnlicdulo I atitu-Xid, which 
has been agreed upon in order to include witlnn the btnmdaiit-s of Afghan¬ 
istan the place kuown as fork ham and the whole bed of the Kabul 
liiver between bln) man, Khwala, Banda and 1’nlosai, and which is 
shown on the 6aid map by a red chain l.ue. The British Government 
agrees that the Afghan authorities shall be permitted to draw water in 
reasonable quantities through a pipe which shall be provided by the 
British Government from Laiidi Kota) ami Land) Kliana for the u*e 
of the Afghan subjects at Torkham, ami the Government of Afghanistan 
agrees that British officers and tribesmen living on the British side of 
the bouudary shall be permitted, without let or hindrance, to the afore¬ 
said portion of the Kabul K'ver for the purposes of navigation, and that 
aU existing rights of irrigation from the aforesaid portion of the river 
shall be continued to British subjects. 

Article 3 : The British Government agTees that a Minister from 
His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan shall ho received at the Royal 
Court of Loudon like the envoys of all other Bowers and to permit the 
establishment of an Afghan Legation in London, and the Government 
of Afghanistan likewise agrees to receive at Kabul a Minister from His 
Britannic Majesty the limperor of India, and to permit the establish¬ 
ment of a British Legation at Kabul. Kach party shall have the right 
of appointing a Military Attache to its Legation. 

Article 4 : The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the estab¬ 
lishment of British Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the 
British Government agrees to the establishment of an Afghan Consul- 
General at the headquarters of the Government of India and three 
Afguan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay. In the event 
of the Afghan Government desiring at any time to appoint Consular 
officers in any British territories other than India, a separate agreement 
shall be drawn up to provide for such appointments if they are approved 
by the British Government. 

Article 5 : The two high contracting parties mutually guarantee 
the personal safety and honorable treatment each of the representative 
of the other, whether a Minister, Consul-General or Consuls, within 

11(a) 
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their own countries, and they agree that the said representatives shall 
be subject, in the d scharge of their duties, to the provisions set forth 
in the second Sehedu’.e annexed to this Treaty. The British Government 
further agrees that the Minister, Consul-General, and Consuls of Afghan¬ 
istan shall, within the territorial limits within which they are permitted 
to reside or to exercise their functions notwithstanding the provisions 
of the sanl Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which 
are, or may hereafter be, granted to, or enjoyed by the Munster, Consul- 
General, or Consuls, of any other Government in the countries in which 
the places of residence of the said Minister, Ct-usul-GcUeial, and Consuls 
uf Afghanistan arc fixed, and the Government of Afghanistan likiwiso 
agrees that the Ministers and lon-uls of Gr. at Britain shall, wilh'n the 
territorial limits within which they arc permitted to reside nr to exercise 
their functions notwithstanding the provision of the said t-chidtde, 
receive and enjoy any rights or privil. g«-s which are, may or huvafter 
hi granted to or enjoyed by the Minister, or Colouis of any other 
Government in the countries m which the places of- residence of the said 
Minister and Consuls ot Gnat Lin tain lixid. 

Article 6 : As if for the beiiclit of the hrit-hh Government and 
the Government of Afghanistan that the Govt rmiient of Afghanistan 
shall be strong atul prosperous, the Uovvrunnnt ol Gnat Britain agrees 
that whatever quantity of material is rrqu.l\d for the strength and wel¬ 
fare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds of factory mai-him ry, engines and 
materials, instruments for tel-graph, telephones, etc. which Afghanistan 
may be able to buy from Great Britain, or the british Dominions, or 
from other countries of the world, shall trdinanly be imported with¬ 
out let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own territories from the 
ports of the british Isles and British India. Similarly, the Government 
of Afghanistan agrees that every kind of goods the export of which is 
not contrary to the internal laws of the Government of Afghanistan, 
and which may, in its judgment, bo in excess of the internal needs and 
requirements of Afghanistan, and which is required by the British Govern¬ 
ment, cau be purchased ami exported to India with the permission of t he 
Government of Afghanistan. 

With regard to arms and munitions, the British Government agrees 
that the intentions of the Gov. rument of Afghanistan are friendly, and 
that there is no immediate danger to India to be feared from their 
importation into Afghanistan. Such importation shall be permitted 
without let or hindrance. If, however, the Arms Traffic Convention 
is ratilied by the Great J'owtrs of the world and conns into 
force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by the Afghan 
Government shall he subject to the provision that the Afghan 
Government shall lirst haw signed the Arms Traffic (\ mention and 'that 
such importation shall only be made m accordance with the pn vi-ion of 
that Convention. Shoul.l the Arms Traffic Convention be not ratilied, 
the Afghan Government can, subject to the above-mentioned assurance, 
import tr.im time to time into its own territory the arms and munitions 
mentioned above through the ports of the British Isl.-s and British India. 

Article 7 : No customs duties shall be levied at Britidi Indian 
port! on goods imp tried umli r the provisions of article (I on liehajf of 
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the Government <f Afghanistan for immediate transport to Afghanistan ; 
provided that, a certificate signed by such afghnn authority or represen¬ 
tation as may from time to time be determined by tlu- two Governments, 
shall be presented at the time of importation to the chief customs officer 
at the port of import, setting forth that the goods in question are the 
property of tire Government of Afghanistan and are being sent under 
its order to Afghanistan, and showing the description, number and value 
of Hie goods, in respect of which exemption is claimed, provided secondly, 
that the goods are required for the public services of Afghanistan and 
not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State trade, anf provided 
thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable nature, 
transported through India in sealed packages which shall not be opened 
or sub-divided before their export from India. The British Government 
agrees to the grant in respect of all goods imported into India at British 
ports for re-export to Afghanistan and exported to Afghanistan by 
routes to be agreed upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at 
the time and place of the export of the full amount of customs duty 
levied upon such good6, provided that such goods shall be transported 
through India in sealed packages, which shall not be opened or sub¬ 
divided before their export from India The British Government de¬ 
clares a duty on goods < r livestocks of nfghan origin or manufacture 
imp rrted by land or by river into India or exported from Afghanistan 
to other countries of tbc world through India, and the import of which 
into Iudia is not prohibited by law. In the event, however, of the 
British Government deciding in the future to levy customs duties on 
goods and livestock imported into India by land or by river from neigh¬ 
bouring State, it will, if convenient, levy such duties on imports im¬ 
ported from Afghanistan ; but, in that event, the British Government 
agrees that it will not levy higher duties on imports from Afghanistan 
than those levied on imports frorasi.cb neighbouring States. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent a levy of imports from Afgha¬ 
nistan of the present Khyher tolls and of octroi in any town ot' India in 
which octroi is or may be hereafter levied, provided that there shall be 
no enhaucement of the present rate of the Khyber tolls. 

Article 8 : The British Government agrees to the establishment of 
trading agencies by the Afghan Government at Peshawar, Quetta and 
Parachinar, provided that the pkksonnel and the pmprrty of the said 
agencies shall be subject to the operations of all British laws and orders 
and to the jurisdiction of British Courts and that they shall not he recog¬ 
nised by the British authorities as having any official or privileged 
position. 

Article 9 : Goods imported from Europe, etc , to Afghanistan 
under the provisions of article 7 may be made up into loads suited to 
the capacity of baggage animals at the Bailway terminuses at Jamrud, 
in the Kuvram, and at Cliaman, without this being the cause of reimpoM- 
tion of customs duties. 

The method by which provisions of this article are to be carried 
out shall be settled by representatives to be appointed under article 12 
of this Treaty. 

Article 10 : The two high contracting parties agree to afford 
facilities of every description for the exchange of postul waiter between 
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t lieir two countries, provided that mrit hr‘K tiliall be authorised to estab* 
hsh post offices witliiu the territory of the other. 

la order to give effect to this article, a separate postal convent ion 
shall he c included, for the preparation of which such number of special 
officers as the afghau government may appoint, shall meet the officers 
of the Hr t ; sh Government and consult with them. 

Article 11: The two high contracting par ties, having mutually 
satisfied th-m selves eaoh regarding the good-will of the otlnr, and especi¬ 
ally regarding their benevolent intentions towards the tribes residing 
close to their respective boundaries, Ixr by undertake each to inform the 
other in future of any military operations of major importance, which 
may appear necessary for the maintenance of order among the frontier 
tribes residing within their respective spheres before the commencement 
of such operation. 

Article 12 : The two high contracting parties agree that repr. sontft- 
tives of the P.rtish and Afghan Governments shall be appointed 
to discuss the conclusion of ft separate trade convention to deal 
with measures necessary to carry out the provision of article 
H of this maty and with any other matt.r relating to trade, 
the settlement of which may s ent desirable in the interests of 
the two high contracting parties. Until such ft convention is signed, 
commercial relations shall be continued between the two countries on 
their present basis. 

Article 13 : The two high contracting parties agree that the first 
and second Schedules attached to this Treaty shall have the same binding 
force as the articles of this Treaty. 

Article 14 : The provision of this Treaty shall come into force from 
the date of its signature and shall remain in force for three years from 
that date. In case neither of the high contracting parties should have 
notified, twelve months before the expiration of the said three years, the 
intention to terminate it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of 
one year from the day on which either of the high contracting partus 
shall have denounced it. 

This Treaty shall come, into force on signature by the delegations 
of the two high contracting parties and the two ratified copies of it shall 
be exchanged at Kabul within two and a half months of signature. 

SCHEDULE 1. 

(Keikrkeo to in Article II). 

In the nulla-bed running from Landi Kbana to fainda Khak Post, 
the Afghan frontier has been advanced approximately 70U yards, a»d 
the Tor Kham ridge, including Shamsa Kandao and Sliamsa Kanduo Sar, 
is comprised in Afghan territory. further, the Afghan frontier has 
been advanced between the point where the present, boundary joins the 
Kabul River and l’alosni from the centre of the river to the light bank. 

SCHEDULE 11. 

I/MiATioNs and Consulates. 

(a) The legations. Consulate General and Consulates of the two 
li ; gb contracting parties shall at. u.» time be used as places of refuge 
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[nr political or ordinary offenders or as phums of ass-robly for the further- 
auco of seditious or criminal movements or ns magazines of arms. 

(b) The Minister of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul 
shall, to'other with his family, secretaries, assistants, attaches and 
any of his menial or domestic servants or his couriers who are British 
subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment, provided that ho shall furnish from time to time to the Afghan 
Government a list of persons in respect of whom such exemption is 
claimed, and, under n like proviso, the Minister of the Amir to the 
Court of St. James’s in London to which all the ambassadors of States 
arc accredited shall, together with his family, secretaries, assistants, 
attaches and any of his menial or domestic servants or his couriers 
who are Afghan subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. If an offence or crime is committed by an Afghan subject 
against the British Minister or the persons above-mentioned who arc 
attached to the British Legation, the case shall b» tried according to 
the local law by the Courts of Afghanistan within whose jurisdiction 
t.'nc off nee is committed, and the same procedure shall be observed virij 
visas A with regard to offenc.s committed in England by British subjects 
against- Afghan Minister or other persons above-mentioned attached to 
the Afghan Legation. 

(c) (i) A Consul General, Consuls and members of their Btaffs and 
households, who arc subjects of the State in which they are employed, 
shall remain subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws and regu¬ 
lations of such State. 

(iij a Consul General, Consul and members of their staffs and 
households other than subjects of the State in which they are employed 
Blial! be subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of such State f .in respect 
of any criminal offence committed against the Government or subjects 
of such State, provided that no Consul General, Consul or member of a 
Consul’s staff or household shall suffer any punishment other than fine ; 
provided also that both Governments retain always the right to demand 
recall from their dominions of any Consul general, Consul or member 
of their s'aff or household. 

(iii) A Consul ge e'.al, Consuls and members of their staffs and 
households other than subjects of the State in which they are employed 
shall bo subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the said State in 
respect of any civil cause of action arising in the territory of the said 
State, provided that they shall enjoy the customary facilities for the 
performance of their duties. 

(iv) The Consul General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a 
right to defend the interests of themselves or any members of their staffs 
and household who are subjects of their own governments in any Court 
through pleaders or by the presence of one of the C’onsnlate officials, 
with due regard to local procedure ami laws. 

(d) The Ministers, Consul-general ami Consuls of the two High 
contracting parties and the members of their .staffs and households shall 
not take any steps or commit any acts injurious to the interests of the 
government of the country to whMi tlmy are accredited, 
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O') Ministers, Consul-general ami Consuls of t-lie two governments 
in either country shall Ik* permitted to purchase or hire, on behalf of 
their governments, residences for then 1 selves and their staff and servants, 
or sites sufficient and suitable for the erection of such residence and 
grounds of a convenient size attaclrtd, and the respective governments 
shall give all possible assistance towards such purchase hire ; provided 
that the government of the country to which the Ministers or Consuls 
are accredited shall, in the event of an Embassy or Consuls’c being 
permanently withdrawn, have the right to acquire such residences or 
lands at a price to bo mutually agreed on ; and provided that the site 
purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty JARIRSin area. 

Note.—A JAKIB is equal to GO by GO English yards. 

(f) The Ministers, Consul-generals and Consuls of the two govern¬ 
ments shall not acquire any immovable property >n the country to which 
they are accredited without the permission of the sa ; d country. 

(g) Neither of the two high contracting parties shall found a 
mosque, church or temple for the use of the public inside any of its 
Legations or Consulates, nor shall the Ministers, Consul-general or Con¬ 
suls of either government or their Secretaries or members of their staffs 
anti households engage in any political agitation or movement within 
the country to which they are accredited or in which they are residing. 

(li) The Ministers, Consul-general, and Consuls of the two high 
contracting parties shall not grant naturalisation or pass-ports or 
certificates of nationality or other documents of identity to the subjects 
of the country in which they are employed in such capacity. 

(i) The Ministers of the two high contracting pm tics, besides 
their own wives and children, may have with them not more than 35 
persons, and a Consul General and Consuls, besides their own wives 
and children, not more than 20 persons. If It becomes necessary to 
employ in addition subjects of the government of the country to which 
they are accredited, Ministers can employ not more than ten persons 
and Consul-general or Consuls not more than five persi n«. 

(j) The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of the two high 
contracting parties shall l>e at liberty to communicate freely with their 
own Government and with other official representatives of their Govern¬ 
ment in other countries by post, by telegraph and by wireless telegraphy 
in cypher or KN claim, and to receive and despatch sealed bags by 
courier or post, subject to a limitation in the case of Ministers 
of six pounds per week which 6hall be exempt from postal charges and 
examination and the safe transmiss’on of which shall, in the case of 
bags sent by post, be guaranteed by the Postal Departments of the two 
Governments. 

(k) Each of the two Governments shall exempt, from the payment 
of Customs or other duties, all articles imported within its boundaries in 
reasonable quantities for the: personal use of the Minister of the other 
Government or of his family, provided that a certificate is furnished by 
the Minister at the time of importation that the articles arc intended for 
such personal use. 



The Gandhi _ Reading Interview 

HIM LA, May 131H — 181H, 1921. 

Almost the first important work which the now Viceroy 
took in hand was an exchange of views with the prominent 
nationalist leaders of the country in private conversations. 
The most sensational of these political interviews was 
with Mr. Gandhi which gavo current to all sorts of specula¬ 
tions. For, it seemed queer that tho great, loader of non co¬ 
operation should seek an interview with tho head of a Govern¬ 
ment with whom he was at war. There was altogether six of 
these interviews at Simla between tho 13th and 18th of May. 
Tho first interview which took place in the afternoon of the 13t h 
was the most prolonged one, and it looked as if Lord Reading 
would not release Mr. Gandhi out of the Viceregal Lodge at all 
that day. Anxious expectation prevailed throughout the station 
regarding the nature of the talk. Mr. Gandhi returned late 
that night, and when the next day dawned it was announced 
that tho interview was to be resumed at 10 30 A. M. No sooner 
was this over than tho Mahatma was ovated by the Simla 
people,draw'n in a rickshaw through the principal streets amidst 
cries of “Betaz Badshah” (the “Uncrowned King”) to the 
AryaSamaj Mandir where an address was delivered by him to 
tho purdah ladies who contributed substantially to the Tilak 
-Swaraj Fund. 

On the 15th a large meeting was held at “Id-gah” where 
both Messrs. Gandhi and Lnjpat Rai delivered important 
speeches touching on the interviews. Jn the speeches that 
were delivered Mi. Gandhi said that ho could not divulge the 
mattors discussed at the interviews and the Lala warned Mr. 
Gandhi that the country was firm on Swaraj and would not 
hear of any compromise. Pandit. Malaviya was also present 
but he could not take part in it owing to ill-health, except in 
one instance when he called upon Lala Lajpat Rai to undergo 
“prayschitya” for having questioned the wisdom of the 
Mahatma and also asked latter not to yield on any matter of 
principle. This brought forth an explicit statement from the 
Lala who after reiterating his previous conviction assured Mr. 
Gandhi that, tho country would back him to the fullest extent 
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in the demand for complete Swarabut he, for his part, would 
not be with Gandhi if be yielded on any question of principle. 
This became the topic of discussion in some volatile circles 
where the impression gained ground that Gandhi was slowly 
giving way before the Viceroy. 

The Gandhi-Heading interview was again renewed on the 
16th and the 17th at Viceregal Lodge which was continuously 
surrounded by the simple villagers and unlettered peasants 
from far and near and who kept on crying “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai” The Viceroy also granted short interviews 
to Mr. Besant and Lala Lfijpat Rai. Wednesday the 18th 
June there was great commotion at Simla for not only 
was Mr. Gandhi interviewed twice by the Viceroy, but 
also Pandit Malaviya was again asked to give advice. 
The Viceroy’s Executive Council met and considered, it. was 
surmised, very important documents connected with Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit. It was believed that Mr. Gandhi was asked 
by the Viceroy to present a statement setting forth categori¬ 
cally the various demands of the Non-co-operators, so that he 
could discuss them before his Council that afternoon. Lord 
Reading, after taking the opinion of bis Executive Councillors, 
it was believed called for the Pundit and then Gandhi late in 
the night and informed them that be would cable Home the 
contents of the documents with the opinion of his Council and 
wait for their decision. It was also rumoured that Mahatma 
Gandhi would again be invited by the Viceroy to Simla 
after the reply of the British Cabinet had been received. 
There was a strong rumour then atloat in Simla, that, so far 
at least as the Punjab was concerned, all the remaining 
Martial Law prisoners with the excep ion of those who wore 
arrested in the very act of arson and such other offences, 
would be released forthwith, and that the pensions granted 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer would be 
withdrawn very shortly. 

There was a veil of secrecy over the whole matter and for 
a couple of mouths every sort of wild suggestion was made 
in the press. The Anglo-Indian organs were alarmed lest the 
new Viceroy would be trapped into a compromise with the 
“traitors,” as they called Gandhi and his party. The national¬ 
ists also began to look at askance and some like Mr. B. 
C. Pal openly threw suspicion on Gandhi’s motives. 
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Regarding the suspicion that was thus raised all round 
M. Gandhi, writing in his paper Young India, in reply 
to tho question why the author of Non co operation had 
waited on the Viceroy, said : ‘The world is curious to know 
what ails us. H. E. the Viceroy represents a big world. His 
Excellency wanted to know why I with whom co operation was 
an articlo of faith had non-co-operated. There must bo some¬ 
thing wrong with the Government or mo. Non-co operation 
is directed not against men but against measures. It is not 
directed against Governoi'9 but against the system they ad¬ 
minister. I went to see Pundit Madan Mobau Malaviya and 
heard His Excellency would like to see me and hear my views 
and I did not require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an interview. I gladly seized the opportunity of waiting on 
His Excellency and assuring him that ours was a religious 
movement designed to purge the Indian political life of cor¬ 
ruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of white superiority. 
The reader must not be too curious ; he must not believe the 
so-called reports in press. Tho veil must romain drawn over 
the details of the conversation between H. E. tho Viceroy and 
myself. But I can assure him that I explained as fully as l 
know the three claims, the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj 
and gave him the genesis of non-co operation. His Excellency 
heard me patiently, courteously and attentively. He appeared 
to mo to be anxious to do only tho right thing. Wo had a 
full discussion of the burning topics as between man and man. 
We discussed the question of non-violence and it appeared to 
me to be common cause between us, But boyond saying that 
we were able to understand each other I am unable to say that 
there was more in the interview," 

The Ali Brothers’ Apologia. 

The immediate result of tho interviews was that the 
public understood that something was coming. That something 
came on tho 29th May in the shape of a public apology offered 
by the Ali Brothers in the following words :— 

“Friends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of 
ours which, in their opinion, have a tendency to incite to vio¬ 
lence. We desire to state that we never intended to incite to 
violence and we never imagined that any passages in our 

15 
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speeches were capable of bearing the interpretation put upon 
them, but we recogniso the force of our friends’ argument and 
interpretation. We, therefore, sincerely feel sorry and express 
our regret for the unnecessary beat of some of the passages in 
these speeches and we give our public assurance and promise 
to all who may require it that so long as we are associated 
with the movement of non-co operation, we shall not directly 
or indirectly advocate violence at present or in the future nor 
create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. Indeed, we 
hold it contrary to the spirit of non-violent nonco operation 
to which we have pledged our word." 

And next day, on May 30th, the Govt, of India issued 
a press communique saying that : “In view of the publication 
of these expressions of regret and promises for tho future, the 
Government of India desire to make it known generally that 
they had decided on tho 6th May to prosecute Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Shankat Ali for certain speeches delivered 
in the United Provinces during the last few months. These 
speeches in tho opinion of tbe Government of India were 
direct incitements to violence. The immediate object of the 
Government in determining to 3nforce the law on the present 
occasion was to prevent incitements to violence and to preseve 
order. After the decision to which reference has been made 
was reached, it was urged on the Government that their 
immediate object could be obtained without recourse to the 
criminal courts. The Government consequently suspended 
furl her action, and in view of the statement now issued over 
the signatures of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, have 
decided to refrain from instituting criminal proceedings against 
them in respect of these speeches so long as the solemn public 
undertaking contained in the statement issued to the press is 
observed. Should the condition of this undertaking not be 
performed, the Government of India will be at liborty to 
prosecute them for their past speeches. It must not be inferred 
from the original determination of the Government to proso- 
ento for speechos inciting to violence that promoting dis¬ 
affection of a loss violent character is not an offence against 
tbe law. Tho Government of India desire to make it plain that 
they will enforce the law relating to offences against the State 
as and when they may think fit against any persons who have 
committed breaches of it*" 
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The Viceroy at the Chelmsford Club. 

On May 30th. Lord Reading made an important pro¬ 
nouncement of his Government’s policy at the Simla Chelms¬ 
ford Club dinner given in his honour by Mr. M. Shall and 
attended by a large and influential section of Moderates and 
officials. In the course of his speech His Excellency said :— 

“The first is the fundamental principle of the British Rule 
in India. I suppose there is no one, (there is no section of 
the British community, I am sure) who would dispute tho 
proposition that here in India there can be no trace and must 
be no trace of racial inequality. I say that there cannot 
be and must never be humiliation undor British Rule of any 
Indian because he is an Indian, and I would add one further 
proposition which 1 believe is as true as either of those to 
which I have given utterance and which found support from 
you, that we British people in India and those also in our 
own country must realise that we have much suspicion to 
disperse, many misunderstandings to banish from amongst us, 
and that in truth the essence, to my mind, of co-operation 
between us and Indians is that we should convince them by 
our actions, which will accord with our thoughts and intentions, 
that we honestly and sincerely mean what we have said 
with regard to India. It may not be accomplished in a day. 

I am so thoroughly satisfied from long experience and somo 
knowledge of public affairs that it is only by the interchange 
of thought and by constant communion between members 
of different races existing under tho same Government and 
having precisely the same object in view, tho wolfaro of India, 
that wo cau arrive at satisfactory results. 

The Gandhi Interview 

“I have recently had an opportunity of testing the value 
of this interchange of thought, although I must admit that 
in the full, free and frank discussion that took place 
between Mr. Gandhi and myself, I cannot tell you all that 
happened, yet the veil has been to somo extent lifted 
and there is no secret as to how tbo interview camo 
about. Mr. Malaviya came to seo me and we bad 
several interviews to my profit and I hope also to bis, 
because I think two men cannot exchango ideas and discuss 
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problems without deriving somo bonefit to either sido. Ho 
left mo with the impression that ho would like mo to soo 
Mr. Gandhi. Well, it did occur to me that my address was 
not altogether unknown, (prolonged laughter) but I informed 
Mr. Malaviya that if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for an inter¬ 
view I would readily grant it and 1 should be glad to hoar 
his views. The consequence was that, in due course, Mr. 
Gandhi did apply and there was not only one interview but 
several interviews between us. Thero was no finenoss or 
manoeuvre about it ; it seamed to bo a plain and straight¬ 
forward arrangement for an interview. Hero again, 1 think, 
1 am not quite as froo to toll you all that you might desire 
to know, (laughter), yot I will say that 1 am quite certain 
that the result of those interviews produced at least this 
satisfactory result that 1 got to know Mr. Gandhi and ho 
got to know me. The result may bo somewhat vague and 
indefinite, yot it is not entirely so. The result of these discus¬ 
sions was that Mr. Mohammad Ali and Mr. Shankat Ali 
have issued a public pronouncement, expressing their sincero 
regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting to 
violence and have given a solemn public undertaking that they 
will not repoat these speeches or similar speeches, so long as, 
they remain associated with Mr. Gandhi. So far as tho 
Government is concerned we achieved our immediate o bject 

which was to prevent incitement to violcnco.I have 

bad occasion once bofore to say that it almost always reacts 
with fatal effects upon those who are most innocent. We, as 
a Government, have a duty to perform. Wo have to protect 
those who may bo thus led away and wo therefore had 
determined to take steps in order to vindicate the law to 
maintain its authority and to prevent the recurrence of any 
further incitements to violence. Fortunately it has not been 
necessary to have recourse to the ordinary law of tho land, 
for the reason that wo have now got tho undertaking to 
which I have referred. I certainly shall assume that it is 
intended to keep that undertaking and that the expressions 
of regret are as sincere as their expressions seom to denoto 
and so long as that undertaking is observed we need not 
fear that such speeches will recur, and provided the under¬ 
taking is obsorved, thoy too may bo sure that there will bo nq 
prosecution for thorn. 
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Our Policy 

“Wo mean to carry out our duty, wo mean to act up to 
our responsibility, Whatevor happens, wo shall pursue our 
way, wo shall do what wo think is right.—Even if wo do what, 
is right, from some things that I have learnt and read, I am 
afraid \»o shall nevertheless be suspected of sinister and 
evil motives. 1 believe that the World has taught us that, good 
purpose and good action must have their results and all wo ask 
is that there should not bo immediately a suspicion that tho 
purpose and tho motives aro evil, even though the action may 
ho right, ever so right in itself. It is not, I think, a very 

exaggerated demand to make.We believe that in 

the end wo sballsatisfy Indians and bring them to sympathetic 
co-operation and good will with us, working for that great 
purpose which lies before us, to load India to that high destiny 
which is in store for it, when it becomes the partner in our 
Empire, when it has attained its full dovolopmont and risen 
to those lioights which tho imagination of man, in my judg¬ 
ment, is as yet incapablo of comprehending, when India shall 
have obtained that place among tho Councils of tho Empire 
which will enable hor to exert her influence upon the councils 
of the world.” 

Gandhi-Rcading Interview—The Agreed Statement 

The matter, howevor, came to a close on July 30lh aftor 
a great deal of oxcitemont and acrimonious writing in tho Press, 
by the issue of tho following government statement agreed to 
by Mr. Gandhi on ono side and the Viceroy on the othor :— 

“His Excellency tho Viceroy’s attention has boon directed, 
and notably by Mr. Gandhi, to various statements that have 
appeared and to inferences that have been drawn in the public 
pioss relating to the conversations between TIis Excellency and 
Mr. Gandhi concerning Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, and which in some respects do not correctly represent the 
purport of those communications. Consequently the Viceroy 
authorises the publication of the following agreed statement, 
which briefly reproduces tho substance of those conversations: — 

“All the interviews between tho Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
resulted from conversations between His Excellency and Pandit 
Malaviya, relating to conditions generally prevailing in India. 
His Exeolloncy informed Pandit Malaviya ol tho Govornmont’s 
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decision to commence criminal proceedings against Mr. Shank at 
Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali for having in ado speeches inciting 
to violence, and the discussion turned upon the disturbances 
that might possibly ensue. Pandit Malaviya expressed the 
opinion that it would be of advantage for His Excellency to 
meet Mr, Gandhi. His Excellency replied that he would be glad 
to soe Mr. Gandhi and hear his views if he applied for an 
interview. 

“On the next day, Mr. Andrews saw His Excellency and 
suggested that His Excellency should see Mr. Gandhi. It should 
be observed that various important matters were discuss¬ 
ed during these conversations and that the proposed interview 
between His Excolloncy and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have 
reference to the situation generally. 

“His Excellency is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya, 
in inviting Mr. Gandhi to Simla, did not refer to the 
contemplated proceedings against Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. 

“In due course Mr. Gandhi camo to Simla at the request 
of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an inter¬ 
view with His Excellency which was immediately arranged. 

“At the first interview no mention was made of the propos¬ 
ed prosecutions. The conversation related to the caures of 
the discontont in India. Upon the next occasion His Excellency 
stated that according to the Government reports responsible 
non-co*operators had made speeches inciting to violonco 
contrary to the doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 

“Mr. Gandhi repudiated incitement to violence on the part 
of any of the responsible non-co-operators, and said that if ho 
was satisfied that any of them had incited to violence he would 
publicly repudiate them and their teachings unless they with¬ 
drew statements that amounted to incitement to violence. 

“His Excellency mentioned the names of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and promised to show Mr. Gandhi 
passages in their speeches which, in his opinion, were calculated 
to incite to violence, and when the passages were actually read 
to Mr. Gandhi, he admitted that they wero capable of bearing 
the interpretation His Excellency put upon them. Ho, however, 
asserted that he was convinced that it was not intended by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali to incite tho audience to 
violonco. 
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“Mr. Gandhi added that ho would see them as soon as he 
left Simla and advise them to express publicly their regrets for 
the unintentional incitement contained in tho passages. 

“His Excellency thereupon asked whothor, in viow of tho 
importance of the document, Mr, Gandhi would show him the 
draft of the statement ho intended lo advice Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali to publish. 

“It was at this stago that tho Viceroy said that it was 
proposed to institute criminal proceedings against Mr. Shaukat 
Ali and Mr. Mohamod Ali in respect of the-o passages, and 
that if Mr. Gandhi showed him the statement, and if it satisfied 
him from the standpoint of his Government, ho would uso his 
influence to prevent the institution of the prosecutions, for, tho 
Viceroy said, the object of the Government would be attained 
if the making of speeches of a violent character was in future 
prevented. 

“Mr. Gandhi readily agreed to show the statement. The 
draft statement was duly shown by Mr. Gandhi to His Excel¬ 
lency who pointed out that the introduction of certain para¬ 
graphs gave the statement the appearance of a manifesto 
including that of the religious creed of Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali. The Viceroy observed further that the 
statement was incomplete in so far as it did not contain a 
promise to refrain in the future from speeches inciting to 
violence. The Viceroy added that after publication of tho 
statement Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali could give 
any cxplanal ion by moans of speeches, provided they did not 
infringe the law. Mr. Gandhi agrcod to delete the paragraphs 
in question and add a passage to cover promises of future 
conduct. 

“His Excellency then informed Mr. Gandhi that if Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali signed the statement as 
then altered by Mr. Gandhi, with the addition of tho promise 
as to future conduct, steps would be taken to suspend tho 
institution of proceedings and that no prosecution would take 
place so long as the promises given in the published statemout 
were observed. But, if they were not observed, tho Govern¬ 
ment remained free to tako up prosecutions for the past 
speeches. Tho Viceroy added that in tho event of tho state¬ 
ment by Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and of the 
Government refraining in consequonce from the prosecutions, 
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it would be necessary to issue a communique explaining tbo 
attitude of the Government. There was, however, no desire 
to bargain. Mr. Gandhi even said that whether the prosecu¬ 
tions took place or not, he would be bound, after having seen 
the extracts, to advise his friends, for their own honour and 
that of the cause, to express publicly their regrets. 

“During the whole discussion His Excellency and Mr. 
Gandhi were actuated by the desire to prevent any untoward 
events that might result from the prosecutions, as also to pre¬ 
vent speeches inciting to violence. The Viceroy informed Mr. 
Gandhi that he might not bcable to prevent the commencement 
of proceedings if the statement was not published with the least 
possible delay. There was already much discussion of the 
speeches, not only in India but also in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Gandhi agreed that the statement should be published 
without delay. Mr. Gandhi then left Simla, and some days after¬ 
wards telegraphed to His Excellency that Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had signed the statement, with an immaterial 
alteration and sent it to the press for publication. 

“The alteration was as follows:—The passage in Mr. 
Gandhi’s draft statement was:—“Wo desire to stato that wo 
never intended to incite to violence, but wo recognise that 
certain passages in our speeches are capable of hearing the 
interpretation put upon them.” The passage substituted by 
Mr. Shaukat Ali was :—“We desire to state that we never 
intended to incite to violence and we never imagined that any 
passages in our speeches wore capable of bearing the interpreta¬ 
tion put upon them, but we recognise the force of our friend’s 
arguments and interpretation.” 

“After the publication of the statement an official 
“communique” was issued by the Government. The terms of 
the “communique” were not actually settled until just before 
its issue, and Mr, Gandhi nover saw it, although the substance 
of it as already indicated has been communicated to him. 

“The main part of the interviews between His Excellency 
and Mr. Gandhi consisted of conversations which ranged over 
the various causes of discontent in India, including the Punjab 
disturbances, the Khilafat agitation, the Treaty of Sevres, and 
the general conditions of the people. Mr. Gandhi did not 
submit any scheme of “Swaraj” to His Excellency noitbor was 
a scheme of “Swaraj” discussed at the interviews.” 
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The Apology and After 

As has boon mentioned boforo, a split threatened tho 
Gandhi camp over this matter of the interviews and the 
Ali Brothers’ apology. Feelings, and especially tho Hindu* 
Moslem pact, seemed to be very much strained when tho 
Anglo Indians press, following oil the wako of the Viceroy at 
the Chelmsford Club, began to gloat over the humiliation of 
tho Ali’s, while the more radical of Gandhi’s followers inter¬ 
preted the Viceroy's speech in the sense that the leader of 
non-co-operation had been treating with the Government and 
had secured a pardon for the Ali Brothers by inducing them 
to give a public apology. What made the affair so very galling 
was that whilst the Ali Brothers remained free, tho lesser 
lights, the rank and file of tho non-co operators wero encour¬ 
aged to court arrest and imprisonment for speaking far less 
strongly. That Gandhi had for onco capitulated before the 
seductive diplomacy of tho Viceroy, there was no doubt, and 
tho open charge was flung that in making tho compromise as 
4e did, Gandhi had given away the whole principle of non-co- 
o peration. To ali such charges Gandhi wrote in reply in 
his paper as follows :— 

“As soon as I saw the speeches, I stated, in order to prove the bona- 
fulus of the Brothers and the entirely non-violent character of the move¬ 
ment, that I would invite them to make a statement. There was no 

question of bargaining for their freedom.I have given the same advice 

to all the accused and told them that if their speeches were violent they 

should certainly express regret.It is not enough for a non-co- 

operator not to mean violence ; it is necessary that his speech must not 
be capable of being interpreted to meen incitement to violence, must 
not be capable of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. We must 
be above suspicion. 

We must play the game, whether the Government reciprocate or not. 
Indeed [ for one do not expect the Government to play the gnme. It 
was when I came to the conclusion that there was no honour about the 
Government that I non-co-operated. Lord Reading may wish, does wish, 
to do right and justice. But he will not be permitted to. If tho Govern¬ 
ment were honourable, they would have set free all the prisoners as 
they decided not to prosecute the Ali Brothers. They would not. have 
•jaujJit youths and put them in prison whilst they left Pandit Motilal 
KNeliru, the arch-offender, free. If the Government were honourable they 
would not countenance bogus Leagues of Peace. If the Government were 
honourable they would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
even as we have for every crime committed by our people in Amritsar, 
Kasur, Viramgam, Abmedabad, and recently in Malogaon. I entertain no 
false hopes or misgivings about the Government, If the Government 
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were tu-morrow to arrest the Ali Brothers, I would still justify the 
apology. They have acted on the square and we must all do likewise. 
Indeed in as niiich as the Government are still arresting people for dis¬ 
affection they are arresting the AH Brothers. 

For me solitary conlinenicnt in a prison cell, without any breach on 
my part of the code of non-co-operation or private or public morals, will be 
freedom. For me the whole of India is a prison even as the master’s house 
is to his slave. A slave to be free must continuously rise against, his slavery 
and be locked up in his master’s cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is 
t he dour to freedom. 1 feel no pity for those who are suffering hardships 
in the goals of the Uovernment. Innocence under an evil Government 
must ever rejoice on the scaffold.” 

The Broach Khilafat Conference. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mahomed All himself was not silent. 
On Juno 2nd. in the course of his speech delivered as the 
President of the Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference hold 
at Broach, ho refered at great length to the “apology” and 
said that ho knew of no speech of bis or of his brother 
in which either had incited anyone to violence, nor did they 
know of any speech which they had undertaken not to repeat. 
Unlike Government he had no personal prestige to maintain 
beyond the prestige of truth and they could not sacrifice 
honesty and justice at the heathen altor of personal prestige. 
He and his friends held that no personality was so important 
at that time of the nation’s peril that it could be permitted 
to jeopardise the success of the great movement they were 
in ; that they could never dream of allowing personal pique 
to stand in the way of non co operation. 

Neither they nor anyone else on their behalf had ever 
dreamt of bargaining with the Government and to talk of 
giving up their prosecution as if it were a quid pro quo, for 
their expression of regret to their own people is childish, but 
they would once more emphasise that, while their present 
policy coincided entirely with tho creed of Mahatma Gandhi 
and those who like him believed in Abimsa alone for all time, 
their creed did not coincide with the Mahatma’s but also per¬ 
mitted the use of force in self-defence and certain circum¬ 
stances may make the use of such forco obligatory. 

It was their firm opinion based upon the experienco of 
working the non-co operation programme that the movement 
had taken deep root in the country and that it would bo 
absolutely enough for achieving their purpose, namely the 
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redress of Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the attainment of 
Swaraj a, even during that year, and they were fully convinced 
that the success of their movement depended entitely upon 
the continuance of the spirit of non-violence among the people. 
Whilst, therefore, gladly reiterating their faithful adherenco to 
the programme of non-violent non co-operation, they must exert 
their right to take up arms against the enemies of Islam, 
should non-co operation be found to have failed and should 
Jehad be proclaimed in terms of the law of Islam. No follow¬ 
er of the faith could shirk his clear duty if it ever came to him, 
as it had come to the warriors Badu, nf responding to the 
call of Jehad. In support of this view he then quoted authentic 
passages from the Holy Quoran. 

Mussalmans and Ahims«*. 

It was not, he said, because Mahatma Gandhi had preached 
Ahimsa that the Brothers also peached it to Mussalmans, 
but because their prophets also had preached and practised 
it before they were permitted in the last extremity to un¬ 
sheath their sword in defence of Islam against its implacable 
foes. The teaching of Mahatma Gandhi was dear to thorn 
because in similar circumstances it had been the teaching of 
their Prophet, but should circumstances change, nobody know 
better than the Mahatma, and nobody honourod them more 
for it than ho did, that they would follow* their own faith 
and their own conscience. What they certainly considered 
mean and despicable beyond measure to do was to sail under 
false colours and make use of non-violent non-co-operation 
to create an atmosphere of preparedness for the use of vio¬ 
lence. If nothing else, the honour of Islam itself demanded 
from the brothers and those whom they could influence, 
a faithful and literal adherenco to tho joint-programme of 
work by Hindus and Mussalmans and the followers of other 
faiths at two successive sessions of the Congress and initiated 
in tho first instance by the Central Khilafat Committee itself. 
They were glad that Government had abandoned the idea 
of prosecuting them for adherence to their faith, but they 
would have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. 
What concerned them was the movement of non-co-operation 
and keeping faith with other co-workers, not what Govern¬ 
ment chose to do or not to do. 
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The Karachi Khilafat inference 

And • again, at the famous Karachi Conference, held at a 
time of great national trumph and all-India rejoicing over 
tho Tilak Swaraj fund (see posto), Mr. Mahomed Ali referred 
to his famous apology in scathing terms of indictment of tho 
honesty of the Goven.m nt. Tho following is a detailed account 
of this now famous Conference—famous because it was 
here that tho Brothers Ali first set the ball of non co-opera¬ 
tion rolling amongst the Indian Army and the Polico, for 
which act they wore subsequently put to goal along with fivo 
other leading Mosloms (see poste). 

The 8th All-India Khilafat Confercnre oponed at Karachi 
on 8th July, 1921 and continued for 3 days. Some 5,000 
persons were present. Very few came from outside Sind with 
the exception of tho Nationalist leaders. Moulvi Mohamed 
Sadiq, Chairman of the Itoception Committee, in his spoech 
gave a longthy recital of the well-known Khilafat grievances. 
(See I. A. R. 1921). Mr. Mohamed Ali, the President, 
delivered a lengthy Presidental address generally criticising 
the Government. In the courso of his speech, in reference to his 
l'ocont apology, he said :— 

“In the eyes of our enemies wo aro politically extinct 
to nil intents and purposes ! We have been represented 
by the Sircar that having apologised none is prepared to listen 
to us. But the wonder is that after my brother and myself 
made the statement at Broach I went to Bombay and I was 
repeatedly asked to address which however I could not do 
owing to other engagements. I was given a warm reception at 
Poona and also an address of welcome by the Municipalty of 
Belgaum. If more evidence were needed for our undisturbed 
public life, Sindhis have given proof of it. If there ever were 
a doubt about it, it no more exists now. 1 shall now rofer to 
an important matter and thoro is a doop secret in it. I shall 
begin and end with it. Tho degree of Government anxiety to 
malign us surpasses all. Tho cordial relations of unity between 
Mahatma Gandhi and oursolves aro like a magic drug which 
cures all diseases. The Secretary of Stato for India and tho 
Viceroy have admitted it in the Montford Report. Somo reac¬ 
tionary papers, like the “Daily Tolegraph” and tho “Morning 
Post”, have repeatedly characterised the unity as an unsernpu- 
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lous and unnatural alliance. Wonderful it is that a unity 
between master and slave should be considered natural. Re¬ 
garding the so called statement, apology, or whatever you call 
it, 1 wish to say that it was primarily meant' for the public ; 
but if mention of individual names were permissible, I declaro 
it was meant for Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya who enter¬ 
tained fears of an Afghan invasion. It was meant to set at 
rest tho fears of the Pur.dit. But, as it would soem, it has 
unfortunately not succeeded. But we have discharged our 
du‘y. The apology was only concerning violonco in general, 
and not regarding any particular speeches. When copies of tho 
spoeches (complained of) were asked for, they were refused. Tho 
statement contained two things :(l) apology to you and Pundit 
Malaviya; (2) a declaration against violence unless tho contrary 
is decreed in clear terms. I have given up carrying even a 
walking stick lest I should cause anxiety to Englishmen. Tho 
assurance that I have given is meant for all those who fear 
violonce. Public assurance is given to all who may require it. 
I want you to understand that tho apology is meant for you. 
Wo can never apologiso to tho Government. 

1 have at this moment in my bag a document regarding 
my statement which 1 wish were pubishod before 1 leave Sind. I 
have no authority to make it public. The Viceroy at a dinner in 
the Chelmsford Club boasted of having humiliated us. But that 
was a speech at 12 o’ clock in the night md tho intoxication was 
away in the morning. If the Viceroy does not agree to a joint 
announcement by Mahatma Gandhi and himself, the Mahatmaji 
would issue a separate statement and let the Viceroy then issue 
his own. The world will give credence to each on its merits 
and I know tho Indian pooplo would believe Mahatma Gandhi 
more than tho Viceroy." 

It seems that it was in view of tho last statement that 
Government opened correspondence with M. Gandhi tho 
result of which was tho issue of tho “agrood statement” ialo 
in the month of July. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then roviowed at some length the British 
policy in the East. In concluding his speech he said that the 
matters to bo dealt with by the Conference wore delicate and 
required serious attention. Ho and his brother had pledged 
tlnmselvos to remain non violent and to preach non violence, 
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and they would respect that pledge in the face of all 
provocation. 

The following are the famous Karachi Resolutions 
on which the famous trial of the Ali Brothers was subse¬ 
quently held.— 

(1) This meeting of the All India Kbilafat Conference 
declares allegiance of the Muslim population to His Majesty 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faithful, and 
gives him an assurance that they would not rest content 
until they had secured complete fulfilment of the Khilafat 
demands. 

(2) It records its sorrow at the death of Jan Mahomod 
who had led the Hijrat movement and sends its condolence to 
his family. 

(3) It further congratulates those workers in Sind who 
have undergone imprisonment in the cause of their religion and 
country and hopes that their efforts will meet with success. 

(4) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference de¬ 
clares that so long as the demands of Indian Muslims regarding 
the integrity of the Khilafat and the preservation of the sanctity 
of Jazirut-ul-Arab and other holy places which are based upon 
their religious canons are not fulfilled, neither shall they rost in 
peace nor shall they leave it to the enemies of Islam ; that the 
entire provinces of Thrace and Smyrna shall form the indissolu¬ 
ble components of the territories of the Turkish Sultan as they 
used to be before the war, and in no part of them shall Mus¬ 
lims tolerate the influence and interference of Greek or any 
other Power. The Muslims shall never agree to the conditions 
the Allies wish to impose upon the Turkish Government, or on 
its military, naval and air forces, or in connection with the 
financial, economic or judicial administration, as that would 
tend to interfere with the complete independence of the Khila¬ 
fat and the Sult-anato. This Conference calls upon local 
committees to make fresh declarations to the above effoct so 
that no doubt bo left as to tho religious obligation of tho 
Muslims. 

(5) Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such 
as the burial places of the descendants of tho Prophet 
and holy saints, and is in addition an integral pari of the 
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Jazirat-ul-Arab, the influence, residence or entrance of 
non-Muslim nationals without the authority of Islamic 
lowers is not permissible by religion, and in case a 
colonisation of the above character comes about, it would con¬ 
flict with their holy Shariat. The Mussalmans aro convinced 
that the Armenians would take advantage of their nearness to 
the holy places and revive their old enmities towards Islam. 
This Conference therefore demands that the abovo country be 
immediately vacated. 

(G) The sixth resolution was to the effect that it permits 
the Central Khilafat Committees losond out emissaries to other 
Muslim countries to educate the people there, make thorn alive 
to their present position and promote the Islamic brotherhood 

The Army & Independence Resolution. 

That this meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference 
congratulates Gazi Mustafa Kanial Pasha and his Government 
on the courage and suffering they have put up to save Islam 
and prays that they may be able to drive the foreigners 
out of Turkish territory. It further declares unlawful for any 
faithful to servo from to-day in the army or help or acquiesce 
in their recruitment. It further decides that if the British 
Government directly or indirectly, openly or secretly, fights the 
Angora Government, the Muslims of India will start civil 
disobedience and establish their complete independence at the 
next sessions of the Indian National Congress to be held at 
Abmedabad and hoist the Hag of the Indian Republic. 

(7) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference calls 
upon all local Khilafat Committees to devise measures to abso¬ 
lutely slop drinking within their districts, and congratulates the 
workers and volunteers of places where the liquor traffic ha3 
diminished and further commends to them to put forth their 
best efforts to achie\e greater success. 

($) That this meeting of the All-India Khilafat Confer¬ 
ence calls upon all Provincial, District and Village Committees 
to put forth their last efforts to enlist a croro of Khilafat mem¬ 
bers and collect 40 lakhs of rupees to relieve the distress in 
Smyrna and aid the Muhajirin Relief Fund. 

(9) This Conference strongly appeals to the Pirs and 
Zamindars of Sind to take more interest in the Khilafat move- 
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roent than they had done hitherto and requests the former to 
command their disciples to do the same. 

Other Resolutiors 

This Conference strongly condemns the repression in¬ 
augurated by the Government of the Frontier Province in its 
various districts such as Kobat and Bannu, its policy of impri¬ 
soning Khilafat workers and organizers and refusing admission 
to tho students of the National Muslim University for collec¬ 
tion of funds. 

This Conference congratulates Sirdar Sardul Singh 
Cavassicur of Lahore on the great suffering he has 
patiently borne in the cause of his religion and country and 
further condemns the mischievous attempts of tho Govern¬ 
ment to create disunion among the Sikh community. 

This Conference appeals to all people to take to the spinning- 
wheol and woar Khadder leaving the mill-made cloth for tbe 
use of the poor, whilo sending out their clothes, made out of 
foreign articles, for the nse of sufferers in Smyrna. It appeals 
to them to carry out effectively this now stop of the Non co¬ 
operation programme, and secondly appeals to women to 
discard foreign cloth and thus rcinovo tho cause of the 
nation’s poverty. 


[Sardar Sardul Singh, head of the A kali Sikh movement in the Punjab 
and a great religious leader of the Sikhs, was charged in June 11121 for 
sedition. As a non-co-operator he did not defend himself, though, as 
Pundit Maiaviya said later on, a defence if taken would have expos d the 
false charge. The prosecution having failed to pvove the main charge, 
the Sirdar voluntarily acknowledged it ami in a long statement said that 
he was being prosecuted for having led the Shiromani Gumhvara 
Prahantlmk Committee to accept non-co-operation which offended the 
Government officials and particularly Sirdar Sunder Singh Majithia, 
the Indian Member of the Punjab Government well-known for his 
anti-Indian views, and tins led to the raking up of very old ami forgotten 
articles upon the wilful misinterpretation of which he was hauled up. 
He was sentenced to 5 years’ transportation !] 
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All-India Congress Committee 

The month of July was the month of great National 
rejoicing as a crowning piece of triumph attended the construc¬ 
tive eiTorts of the Congress party in the way of building up 
a fund commensurate with the gigantic work undertaken on 
behalf of 30 crorcs of tho Indian people. Inspite of tho party- 
plank of non-co operation about which opinions differed, there 
was no doubt that Indian opinion in the mass was solidly at 
the back of the Swaraj and Swadeshi outlook of the Congress, 
and when on July 1st. Mahatma Gandhi announced at a 
moeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange that the collections 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund had oxcecded 1 Crore Rupees, 
thcro were thundering cheers in. tho city which rang and 
reverberated throughout the country as the message was 
caught up over tho wires. Since the Bezwada meeting of the 
Congress Committoo in March last all efforts had been concen¬ 
trated on raising the fund, and Mahatma Gandhi, along with 
tho groat provincial leaders. Mr. C. R. Das in Bengal, Pt. 
Motilal Nohru in tho U. P., Lala Lajpat Rai in the Punjab, 
and a host of other prominent Congress men, made incessant 
tours throughout the country, addressing huge gatherings, 
explaining the economic solution of the country, and collect¬ 
ing funds for the Congress. The amount of work dono by the 
Congress-organisations throughout India during this short 
period of 3 months was unparalleled in tho history of the 
Congress. The total collections amounted to Rupees 1 Crwt 
and 5 lacs ; Bombay heading the list with 40 lacs, Bengal 25 
lacs, Gujrat and Kathiawar 15 lacs, Punjab 5 lacs, Madras 
4 lacs, C- P. and Borar, Maharastra and Behar each 3 lacs, 
U. P. two and half lacs, Sind and Dolbi oach 2 lacs, and other 
provinces smaller amounts. 

It was a phenomenal success, an eye opener to the true 
sense of the country, a thing which could hardly he believed. 
Indeed, Pundit Malaviya, the great Indian Independent 
Liberal, thought only a few days back that it would he an 

10 
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unqualified success to tho credit of M. Gandhi if he 
could raiso even half the amount. And yet, inspite of tho 
Government pounebing upon tho workers as seditionists and 
carrying on an activo anti-non-co-oporation campaign, back¬ 
ed by the whole Anglo-Indian community and the Moderates, 
Zamindars, Rajas and Princes, with oppression on one side 
and contumoly on the other, Mahatma Gandhi raised the 
crore from tho mass of the people. It was almost a miracle 
in Indian public life, and a great warning of things that were 
to come. The bulk of the crore came from tho poor middle- 
class peoplo, who, under the trying economic conditions of 
the time, were living a barely hand to month existence. Tho 
merchants and traders also contributed liborally, and the 
wealthy and shrewd businessmen broke altogether a new 
ground. They knew tho nature of economic conditions, and 
having a more clear perception of coming events than the 
easy-going conservative Zamindars, hastened to contribute to a 
movement which promised to usboi in Swaraj. It was signifi¬ 
cant that the Parsis and Mar.vaiis, the merchant princes of 
India, who rarely identify themselves with politics, now came 
forward and contributed large sums to tho fund. From the 
Viceroy and provincial Governors down to the petty Govern¬ 
ment officers in the mofussil station, there was constant reitera¬ 
tion accompanied by the usual official frown that the Gandhi 
movomont was calcula.-jd to bring anarchy in the land ; tho 
fears of tho wealthy were roused by the suggestion that they 
would bo tho first sufferers under Gandhi Swaraj and lurid' 
stories were spread of tho terrors of Bolshevism towards which 
the country was alleged to be drifting, and at the back 
of all this was the more effective and drastic measures of 
bureaucratic coercion, police intimidation and bullying. 

Tho next work to which Gandhi directed his attention 
was tho com pic to boycott of foreign cloth. On June 30th 
he addressed oleven crowded public meetings at Bombay for 
making collection to the Tilak Swaraj fund and exhorted tho 
audience to complete tho boycott campaign as effectively by 
August next. All his great followers, Messrs Das, Nehru, 
Raj pat Bail did the same in the provinces. A flush of success 
animated Congress-workers aud a vigorous campaign for the 
boycott went on apace culminating in a huge bon-firo of foreign 
cloth all over India on August 1st, 1921. 
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Ths All-India Congress Committee 

On July 2Sth the All-India Congress Committee met at 
Bombay to cousidcr their next programme of work. Two 
hundred and twenty-nine members of tho Committee attended 
from all over India. The Committee sat for three days during 
which thore was an animated discussion and finally the resolu¬ 
tions given below were passed. 

Prominont among those who stood in opposition to some 
of the items were Pundit Madun Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and a fow Maharashtra delegates, including Mr. Kolker. 
All tho important resolutions were moved by Mr. Gandhi who 
oasily secured an overwhelming majority in spite of many 
amendments moved. About this time it was officially announced 
that the Prince of Walos was coming to India next winter 
and the Congress on behalf of the Indian peoplo decided (o 
boycott him. 

In discussing the resolution concerning the boycott of tho 
Princo of Wales' visit, Pundit Malaviya opposing urged that 
the visit of Prince was merely a conventional one, and that ho 
was not coming to strengthen tho hands of tho bureaucracy as 
was alleged. Mr. Mahomed Ali replying said that India was in 
no mood to receivo the Prince, being in mourning. Even if the 
Princo came on a mere conventional visit India did not want 
any boons oven at the hands of tho Prince of Wales. 

Tho resolution on the boycott of foroign cloth evoked a 
hoatod discussion and several amendments wore movod, most 
of them being against tho destruction of foreign cloth and ils 
being sent out to Smyrna. Mr. Patel supported by Mr. Kulktir 
opposod tho destruction of foreign cloth which he thought was 
valuod roughly at hundred crores and which ho described as 
national woalth, especially at a time whon millions were either 
ill-cl ad or naked. 

Mr, Gandhi assured that tho clause referring lo the * 
destruction of cloth did not apply to tbo cloth dealers but lo 
the consumers only and alterations were made in tbo text of 
the resolution to that effect. Mr. Gandhi also modified the reso¬ 
lution adding words “as far as possiblo” to the ebarka schools. 
Pundit Malaviya moved a scries of amendments suggesting tho 
introduction of power-looms in addition to hand-looms and use 
of Swadeshi cloth in addition to Khaddar to help the production 
of Swadeshi cloth and elimination of mill monopoly. 
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To this Pundit Motilal Nohni replied saying that the 
boycott of cloth was resorted to because the use of cloth was 
universal and therefore would ontail sacrifice on overyone which 
was a cardinal point in their creed of national purification. 
It was through the ruin of hor textile industry that India has 
boon brought to her prosent dograded position. Ho laid stress 
on the necessity of developing the spirit of self-reliance. 

On the second day of the mooting, on 29th July, Mr. 
l’atol at the start raised a point of order which was hotly 
discussod for hours together demanding a ruling from the 
President whether the All India Congress Committee could 
inaugurate civil disobedience not sanctioned by the last session 
of the Congress. The President declared that the constitution 
provided that tho AH India Congress Committee could initiate 
any policy as it had all the powers of the Indian National 
Congross when not in session. Members from Aligarh and 
U. P. who wanted to start civil disobedience at once opposed 
tho first part of this resolution, and suggested that reference to 
Aligarh be deleted as it would prejudice the case of the accused 
then undergoing trial. 

Another amendment keenly discussod related to that part 
of tho resolution which emphasised that the way to freedom lay 
through voluntary suffering and through imprisonment with¬ 
out defenco. The opposition had tho support of Pt. Malaviya. 
Members from Maharastra led by Mr. Kelkar, and from Nagpur 
(C. P.) led by Mr. Abhyankar, were for a modifying clause to 
include those who went to jail after defending themselves. 
Tho case of Lokamanya Tilak who had to defend bimsolf when 
prosecuted was cited in support of tho amendment. Mr. 
AbhyauUar said that the Mahatma was a philosopher and wanted 
all men to be philosophers. He was for practicability, and as 
tho movoment was not.for classes but for tho masses, who alone 
• would secure Swaraj, ho emphasised that tho movoment 
should havo a touch of practicability. Mombers should think 
not of tall poppies who, like tho Mahatma, woro avoided by 
Government, but of pooror mou in the movement. 

Next day, July 30th, was taken up with delegating 
powers to the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi moved that 
all powers of the All-India Congross Committee be delegated 
to tho Working Committeo. There was a very koon and 
bitter opposition to this resolution, many members expressing 
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their opinion that tho All-India Congress Committee would 
be taking a suicidal step in surrondcrirg all powers to a small 
body. Throe amendments were moved to the proposition. Mr. 
Patel moved that if the decisions arrived at by tho Working 
Committeo were not unanimous no action bo taken on tho 
resolution passed and tho matter be referred to the All India 
Congress Committee. Another amendment was moved by 
Mr. Jeswani from Sind asking for provision that a resolution 
failing to be passed by a four-fifths majority be held in 
abeyance and referred back to the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. A third amendment was moved giving specific 
powers to tho Working Committee to be used by it. 

Mr. Gandhi modified his proposition and put in the words 
* that the Working Committee would use powers of tho All- 
India Congress Committeo in urgent matters only ” Tho first 
and third amendments were withdrawn and the second 
was lost. A resolution was then moved to tho ollcct that tho 
remaining matters on tho agenda bo disposed of by the Work¬ 
ing Committee. Pundit Rambhuj Dutt strongly opposed this, 
saying that some resolutions were either against the Working 
Committee or mado personal charges against important 
members of tho Committee. The President assured them 
that in such matters no final decision was likely to bo arrived 
at and that the Working Committee would in such cases 
sond its rccommondation for decision to the All-India 
Congress Committeo, and the resolution was then carried by a 
majority. 

The Resolutions as finally passed. 

Resolution No 1—On Boycott of the Prince. 

In the event of the Pritish Government persisting in bringing to 
India Mis Iloyal Highness the Prince of Wales inspite of the growing 
unrest and discontent by reason of tho failure of Government to respond 
to popular will, the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that it 
is the duty of everyone, in terms and in virtue of the Non-co-operation 
resolution passed at the Special Session of the Congress in September 
11)20 at Calcutta and reaffirmed at the ordinary Session in December 
1020 at Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or assisting any welcome 
to His ltoyal Highness or any functions organized officially or otherwise 
in connection with his visit. 

While the All-India Congress Committee considers it its painful 
duty to tender the above advice to the people, it desires to place on record 
its opinion that India bears no sort of ill-feeling against the person o£ 
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His Royal Highness, and that this advice is tendered because the Commit¬ 
tee regards the proposed visit as a political move and calculated to give 
strength an I support to a system ol Government that has resulted in 
a breach of faith with the Mussulmans of India ami atrocious injustice 
to the people of India, as during tlw Martial Law days in lull) m the 
Punjab, and a system that is designed to keep India as long as possible 
from her birthright of Swaraj. 

Resolution No. 2—On Chaika & Swadeshi 

(a) The All-India Congress Committee desires to tender its con¬ 
gratulations to the nation upon the fulfilment of the resolution 
arrived at Ueswada to collect one ciove of rupees for the All-India Tilak 
Memorial Swaraj Fund, and in this connection specially tenders its warm 
congratulations to the generous citizens of Bombay without whose 
response the resolution seemed to be impossible of fulfilment. 

(b) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs during the current year, the All- 
India Congress Committee desires that all Congress organisations and 
those who sympathise with the national aspirations should concentrate 
their attention upon attaining complete boycolt of foreign ebth by the 
30th of September next and manufacture of Khadilar by stimulating 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, and to tins end the All-India Congress 
Committee advises that all persons belonging to the Congress shall discard 
the use of foreign cloth as from the 1st day of August next, and advises 
all Ci ngress organisations :— 

(1) to use all national institutions ns far as possible for band-spin- 
iiing and hand-weaving ; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the homes which do not yet 
possess them ; 

(3) in every district to take a census of weavers and to induce them 
by offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use as far 
as possible hand-spun yarn and othirwisc to use Indian mill-spun yarn ; 

_ (■!) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up 
their calling to return to it ; 

(5) to take a census of cotton carders and to induce them to prepare 
cards for spinning; 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Khaddar, spinning wheels, hand- 
looms and all accessories required for spinning and weaving ; 

(7) to collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use 
outside India at their option ; 

(c) l'he All-India Congress Committee invites the mill-agents and 
shareholders of the great spinning and weaving companies in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating 
the price of their manufactures so as to bear a proportion to the wages 
of mill-hands and other expenditure and so as to be within the reach 
of the poorest, and trusts that in no case will they raise the price beyond 
the prevailing rates. 

(d) The All-India Congress Committee invites the importers of 
foreign cloth and yam to co-operatc with the nation by immediately 
stopping all foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of their stock 
as far as possible oulsid_ India. 
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Resolution No. 3—On Temperance Work 

The All-India Congress Committee notes with deep satisfaction the 
growth of public opinion and the campaign against the use and sale of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs by moans of peacefully picketing shops 
licensed for the purpose of selling such liquors or drugs, and notes with 
concern the undue and improper interference commenced by the Govern¬ 
ment in various parts of the country with the recognised right of t-hc 
public to wean weak members from temptations to visit such shops, and 
desires it to be understood that, in the event of such interference with 
the peaceful exercise of the said light being persisted in, the Committee 
will be prepared to recommend the continuance of picketing in disregard 
of such interference and advises the Working Committee to investigate 
cases of interference and authorised disregard thereof, whenever and wher¬ 
ever it may l>e considered desirable ami in the interests of the movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Tliana District 
Board for its resolution on picketing and the determination to continue 
it and calls upon other Local Boards and Municipalities in India immedi¬ 
ately to follow the splendid lead of that Board. 

The All-India Congress Committee appeals to the keepers of shops 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognize the growing 
force of acute public opinion against the continuance of such trade and 
to respond to the wish of the nation by immediately discontinuing it, 

Resolution No. 4—On Repression & Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Congress Committee deplores the excesses committed 
by crowds at Malegaon and recently by some people in parts of the city 
of Alignrh, even though under grave provocation, and advises Congress 
organisations to inculcate among the people the importance of observing 
the spirit of complete non-violence ns an indispensable part of Non- 
co-operation, and whilst condemning those isolated instances of popular 
violence the Committee desires to congratulate the people of India upon 
their having exercised complete self-restraint notwithstanding grave 
provocation given by the local authorities as in Dharwar, Matiari, 
Guntur, Chirala, Pcrala, Kerala, North-West Frontier Province, Keo- 
]liar and elsewhere. 

The All-India Congress Committee tenders its sympathy and congra¬ 
tulations to the families of those who have lost their lives by the un¬ 
provoked tire opened upon them by the local authorities at several 
places and congratulates all those brave and innocent citizens who 
have been wounded or arc suffering imprisonment, and records its deep 
appreciation of the fact that in the majority of cases the patriots 
went to jail without offering any defence whatsoever. 

The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that the way to 
freedom lies only through voluntary suffering and therefore through 
imprisonment of innocent men nnd women without defence or bail. 

The All-India Congress Committee regards repression going on in 
several parts of the country, and the serious and wide-spread repression 
going on in the United Provinces, as a sign of the near approach of 
freedom, and therefore hopes that the people in the provinces concerned 
will not be frightened or demoralized, ami that willing workers will 
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come forward to take the place of those who without any moral breach 
on their part might lose their lives or might be imprisoned. 

The All-India Congress Committee has taken note of the reason¬ 
able desire of workers in the United Provinces and other parts to take 
ap civil disobedience in answer to the repressive measures of Local 
Governments, and has also taken note of the fact that the adminis¬ 
tration in tiie North-West Frontier Province has even prohibited 
the entry into that Province of the members of the Frontier Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquire 
into the outrages alleged to have been committed by the local officials 
in BanoOi but with a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent 
atmosphere throughout India and, in order to test the measure of influence 
attained by the Congress over the people, and further, in order to retain 
on the part tf the nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary 
for the proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee is of opinion that civil disobedience should be post¬ 
poned till after the completion of the programme referred to in the 
resolution on Swadeshi, after which the Committee will not hesitate, 
if neceisary, to recommend a course of civil disobedience even though 
it might have to be adopted by a Special Session of the Congress ; pro¬ 
vided, however, that it is open to any Province or place to adopt civil 
disobedience subject to the previous approval of the Working Committee 
obtained within the constitution through the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee concerned. 

Other Resolutions 

5 The All-India Congress Committee hereby authorises the Working 
Committee to take all such action as may be necessary to give effect 
to the resolutions of the Congress and of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and to deal with all matters with which the All-India Congress 
Committee is empowered to di al and which may arise whilst this Com- 
nrittee is not sitting and which may require urgent attention, 

6 The All-India Congress Committee calls upon the people of the 
provinces and districts which have not yet carried out their full quota 
of all the items in the Bozwada programme to complete the same as 
early as possible irrespective of the Nation having completed the pro¬ 
gramme as a whole. 

7 That the following resolution passed at a public meeting of citizens 
of Bombay held on the 2(ith April 1U21-under the auspices of the Central 
Khilafat Committee of India be recorded :— 

"In view of the fact that the destiny of the people of India is in¬ 
evitably linked with that of the neighbouring Asiatic Nations and 
Powers, this public meeting of tiie Mussalmans of Bombay requests 
the All-India Congress Committee to promote feelings of amity and 
concord with neighbouring States, and with a view to establish mutual 
good-will and sympathy, to formulate a clear and definite foreign policy 
for India.” 

Resolved further that the grateful acknowledgments of the All- 
India Congress Committee be communicated to Mr. Fickthall, the 
Chairman of the said meeting, and to the Central Khilafat Committee of 
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India (or inviting tin- attention of the All-India Congress Committee to a 
matter of such importance and that the Working Committee be asked to 
frame a statement of such policy for presenting the same at the next 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for its consideration. 

8. This Committee appoints Mr. L'rnar .Sobani of Bombay to act as 
Joint Treasurer m the absence of Seth Chotani. 

‘J. 1 he following members constitute the Working Committee 

Pit ksident—( 1) Sj. C. Vijiaraghavacbariar 

Hx Officio Genkkal Sei uetauifs—( 2) P. Motilal Nchni. (3) Dr. 
M. A. Ans-ari. (4) Sj. C. Haiagopalaclmriar. 

Trkasuheus— (f»j Seth jamnatal Bajnj, (fi) Mr. Umar Sobani. 

Iil.Bi TED—[7] Mahatma Gandhi. [8] Lnla Lajpat Bai. f 1»] Si 
0. H. Das. (10) M. Mahom.d Ali. (11) Sj. K. 0. Kclkar. (12) H. 
Ajinal Khan. (13) Sj. K. Venkatappnh. (14) Sj, liaiendra Prasad. (151 
Sj. V. J. Patel. 

10. In the event o f a vacancy occurring in the Working Committee 
the Secretaries shall take steps with all prssiblc despatch tv till in the 
vacancy by asking for nomination and votes by correspondence provided 
that the work of the Committee shall not in any way be stopped or be 
affected by reason of 6uch vacancy. 

11. That the Working Committee be authorised to deal with the 
accounts anti funds of the Punjab Rub-Committee appointed on the 8th 
June ID ID and take such other steps as may be necessary to wind up the 
affairs of that Sub-Committee. 


The Holocaust of British Cloth 

Immediately the work of the Congress Committee was 
over a great move was made by the nomco operators to collect 
as much discarded Manchester and foreign cloth as possible to 
make a huge bonfire of them. The enthusiasm iu the city ran 
very high for the whole week and meeting after meeting was 
held, attended by thousands, in which the cloth-boycott was 
strongly inculcated. As a fitting close to the labours of the 
Congress Committee, it was decided to celebrate the event 
by such a grand spectacular demonstration a3 will catch 
the imagination of the people and burn into them the sinfulness 
of foreign cloth. 

On July 31st there was a tremendous gathering of some 2 
to 3 hundred thousand people to witness the great holocaust. 
The pile of foreign cloth collected was ranged in an enormous 
circle about a mile in diameter and some 3 feet high. All 
sorts of foreign clothing, from rich brocades and silk saris 

K. («) 
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to tom hata, coats, neckties and collars, wera thrown into th(e 
pile. All the prominent provincial leaders who had gone to 
Bombay for the Congress meeting were present, and also a few 
hundreds of ladies. M. Gandhi came in the evening and 
at once applied a lighted match, and the fire leaped up and 
went, round the circle in a few minutes, and in about a couplo 
of hour the huge pile worth some crores of rupees was burnt 
to ashes ! Similar bonfires blazed in several other towns. 

Writing in his paper “Young India” on this insensate 
waste when millions were going half-naked M. Gandhi 
said :— 


Why Burn? 

•'Critics have overwhelmed me with their rebuke regarding the burn* 
ing of foreign cloth. After having considered every argument advanced 
against it, 1 cannot help saying that destruction is the b.-st method of 
dealing with foreign cloth. The Provincial Congress Committee has 
left it optional to the givers to choose between destruction and despatch 
to Smyrna or elsewhere. The discussion of the question therefore lacks 
the impoitance it would have had if destruction had been the only 
method prescribed for dealing with foreign clothes. The propriety of 
destruction depends upon the intensity of one’s belief in the necessity of 
discarding foreign cloth. Just as a converted ter-totalcr will not hand 
the contents of his wim-Cellar to a needy neighbour, so would a votary of 
Swadeshi. It he feels as keenly as the tec-totak-r lie will refuse to give to 
tin* poor the contents of his wardrobe. I hold that the wearing of foreign 
cloth in India is almost as bad as drinking. I an not sure that it is not. 
even worse than drinking in some respects. For the last hundred and 
lifty years India lias been importing foreign cloth at the expense of her 
great cottage industry, its spinning. As Mr Homesh Chandra Dult 
has pointed out in Ins study of the history of the deliberately planned 
destruction of the spinning and weaving industries of India, Bihar 
which was once one of the richest provinces of India was reduced to 
poverty by the systematic and cruel destruction of Inr flourishing indus¬ 
try ol spinning atd weaving. If we only realised the magnitude of the 
injury done by the East India Company and of the sin committed by 
us in ) ieldiiig to the persecution of the Company’s Guma6tas or the 
temptations put in our way, we would hang < ur headB in shame. Our 
great National Industry would not have perished, our women would not 
hav* been furccd to labour on public roads. Millions of our people 
would not have been obliged to remain a part of the year in enforced 
idleness if wc Ci-uld have retained Swadeshi. In my humble opinion 
cloth which revives sucli black memories and is a mark of our shame and 
degradation is lit only to be destroyed. It certainly cannot bo given 
lo the poor We should have much greater regard for their feelings 
and Mu ir national culture than to think that we serve them by giving 
th.-iu "hat to us is a mark of oijr slavery. Should not India’s poor 
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liftvc n sense of patriotism ? Should they not have feelings about dignity 
and self-respect in the same manner ns we have ? I would not have the 
meanest of us remaiu without a spirit of true patriotism. Just as we 
would or at least ought to recoil with honor from giving them rotten 
food or food we will not eat, so should we feel about giving them foreign 
cloth. A moment’s thought would also show that much of the fineries 
we are throwing away are perfectly useless for the poor. Of what use 
can the dirty hats and caps stinking with our perspiration be to them, 
or the rich silk seris and the finest muslins that are being given up? 
They had no value except for the wearers who loved these things. They 
cannot clothe the famine-stricken. The things that are really useful 
to them are very few indeed. But l do not base my argument for destruc¬ 
tion upon the uselessness of the clothing discarded. My argument, goes 
much deeper, if only because it is based upon a Sentiment on which alone 
the noblest in us is ami can be reared. Why should an Fnglishmen 
resent an insult to a tattered (lag. But lie dies, and rightly thinks 
that he must. What harm is there in gaining a million by concealing 
my faith for a moment l But l may not for the kingdom of the world. 
For exactly similar reasons we may not use foreign cloth for the poor 
in India. And it is after all making a convenience of an act of renun¬ 
ciation to send cloth thus discarded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. 
But the moral objection to the despatch abroad is certainly not so strong 
as to its use at home.” 


The Tilak Anniversary Day 

August 1st. was colobrated everywhere in India as the 
anniversary of the great Lokmanya Bal Gaugadhar Tilak s 
death. The biggest demonstration was that at Bombay, 
where several lakh9 of people gatbcied on the sea-beach 
to hear M. Gandhi speak on the occasion. So great, 
however, was the rush that the meeting bad to be abandoned 
after M. Gandhi had spoken only a few words. 3 he thought¬ 
less crowd in its zeal to see and hear the Mahatma pressed 
forward so heavily that there was danger of the dais awl iu 
occupants being thrown into the sea. The address which 
Gandhi wanted to deliver was to the effect that foreign cloth 
was a pollution which had to be removed, preferably by 
burning. The sea-beach on which they were assembled was 
the same one on which the great Tilak was cremated. >'° 
must acquire this site,’ said be, ‘where we cremated the remains 
of Lokinanya. Here, out of his ashes arose the fire of non '•o- 
operation. It was on the 1st. of August last that non co¬ 
operation was inaugurated, and it was in Par el wheie t io 
fire blazed the day before that the nation had^begun the fi" a 
stage in its march to Swaraj by purging its sin,’ 




The Coming Visit of the Prince 

From demonstrations of cloth-boycott non co operation 
activity soon spread into an active campaign of boycott of 
the Prince of Walos. From sometime previous official arrange¬ 
ments were boing made in secret to bring the Prince in 
India. The Prince’s Indian tour, postponed in the previous 
cold-weather, was being delayed owing to importunate differ¬ 
ences of opinion amongst his well-wishers in England, but 
as the prestige of the Crown must be maintained it was 
decided to have the Prince in India in Novombor 1921, and 
a press communique issued in July 27th. gave the tour-pro¬ 
gramme of the coming Royal visit. Indian opinion was 
never consulted by the Government before this momentous 
decision was taken, fraught, as future events proved, 
with inevitable consequences. Under official inspiration the 
Bombay and Calcutta Corporations -passed resolutions for 
presentation of addresses inspite of popular opposition. But 
nowhere was the bursting of the bauble so sensational 
as at Calcutta and Lahore. Tho Lahore Municipal Com¬ 
mittee held a meeting on the 16th. August and resolved 
by a majority that “thoy aro determined not to accord 
to His Royal Highness any welcomo whatever or incur 
any expense in this behalf or take part in any official 
functions in his honour’'. It was in Calcutta, however, where 
the Moderates were supposed to be in a majority, that an 
attempt was made to show up a popular welcome of tho 
Prince. On the 4th. of August the Sheriff of Calcutta invited 
pooplo to a public meeting at Ddhouaie Institute, to be 
presided over by tho Governor on tho 25th. at which the recep¬ 
tion to be accordod to the Prince was to bo discussed. Imme¬ 
diately tho challenge was taken up by Mr C. R. Das and other 
prominent non-co-operators, and on the 21st and 23rd. meetings 
were held when rne people were exhorted to muster strong 
to the Sheriff’s meeting and give expression to their opinion. 

The Sheriff’s Meeting at Calcutta 

Accordingly on the 24th. August people began to go to the 
Daibuusie Institute, the place where it was announced that the 
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SberilF of Calcutta would convene the public meeting in 
connection with the reception to be aceorded to the Prince 
of Wales. At 12*30 the door of the Institute was opened and 
within half an hour the hall was full. As the day advanced 
the number of tbo audience increased. But there was no 
sign of the Sheriff, or of the Govornor who was to preside nor 
any one of the signatories of the requisition. 

Eventually Mr. C. R. Das came and was at once 
voted to the chair. He said that as the Sheriff did not turn 
up they were determined to bold this meeting of the citizens 
of Calcutta there at the very place and timo fixed by 
the Sheriff. All of them knew what resolution was adop¬ 
ted by the All-India Congress Committee regarding the 
visit of the Priuce of Wales to India. It was decided by 
that body that they could not accord a reception to the Prince 
of Wales. That was the advice given by the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee, the only representative body of India, and 
they were all bound to obey the decision of such a body. They 
had no complaint against the British. Their complaint was 
against the system of Government. They had declared non¬ 
violent war against that form of Government which did not 
recognise them as men and which was killing their national 
life. This bureaucratic administration was their enemy and 
the Prince was coming here to strengthen this form of 
Government. It was the duty of every true Indian not to 
welcome him, whoever he be—whether be bo tbs King or the 
Prince—who would come hero to make the bureaucracy 
strong. They must obey the mandate of the Congress, no 
matter what sacrifice they would have to make for it. 

It bad been said, continued Mr. Das, that the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans were bound by their religion to welcome 
the Prince as he was their guest. But, asked Mr. Das, 
who had invited the Prince 1 ? It was those who .were in 
charge of tbo Government. So the Prince was not the 
guest of the people of India but of the Government 
of India. If the peoplo had a free voice in tbo matter they 
would have told the Prince : “Please do not come to India as 
we are dying here.” They were loyal to the Throne, thoy 
wore loyal to the King, they were loyal to the Princo, but 
they could not bo loyal to the people wbo were in charge of 
the Government of this couutry which was eating into the 
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vitals of their national life. After a few more speeches the 
following resolution was passed :— 

“That in view of the resolution passed by the All-India 
Congress Committee, this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, as 
convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta, resolves that no reception 
should be accorded to the Prince of Wales on the occasion 
of his visit here.” 

Meanwhile, afraid to meet the non-co operators, the 
venue of the Sheriff’s meeting was, without public notice, altered 
from the Dalbousie Institute to the Town Hall. Elaborate pre¬ 
cautions were taken at the Town Hall by the authorities to 
prevent any non-co operators getting admission to the mooting. 
European and Indian police armed with lathis guarded the ap¬ 
proaches, while near the portico were Indian armed police and 
a detachment of the Gurkha military police. 

The Sheriff, then opened the meeting, Lord Ronaldshay 
the president delivered a short speech, the Chief Justice 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson moved the resolution according 
a hearty welcome to the Prince, and Sir Surendra nath Banerji 
and other eminent titled nobility gave speeches. Rajas and 
Maharajas gave their hearty support and finally a Committee 
was appointed with the Governor as the chairman to carry 
out the resolution. 

Inspite of the police cordon shutting out the people from 
this meeting, many men collected to seo what they called tlio 
‘purdah party* at work ; tho crowd gradually increased until 
there wero fully a thousand persons present. When the 
meeting commenced the crowd surged on to the roadway up 
to the barrior and began a regular fusilade of cat-calls, howl¬ 
ing, shouting and jeering. The Indian speakers were specially 
singled out for this form of annoyance, especially the veteran 
leader, Sir Surendra Nath Banerji. So hostile was the 
demonstration in the case of Sir Surendra Nath that it was 
fully three or four minutes before be could say a single word 
and the whole of his remarks were so punctuated by interrup¬ 
tions that it was hardly possible for those close by to hear him. 
So great was the noise that many speakers wisely decided to 
formally second the resolutions entrusted to them instead of 
attempting to speak. As a result of the confusion the meeting 
was cut short, lasting about forty minutes. While the European 
speakers treated the interruptions with good humoured 
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contempt, the Indian speakers resented it and strongly con¬ 
demned the action of the non-co-operators. 

Commenting on this ludicrous piece of business, the 
A. B. Patrika, the premier Indian paper of Calcutta, 
humourously said :— 

“Since the Battle of the Spurs, in which the historian tells 
us the French did not make use of any weapon of warfare but 
simply used their spurs at the side of their horses to take 
them precipitately away from the battlefield, no such flight 
as was witnessed in Calcutta on Wednesday afternoon was 
ever seen, heard of, or recorded. Fancy, Rajas, Maharajas, 
Knights, Rai Bahadurs, Khan Bahadurs with the Governor at 
their head were seen rushing towards the Town Hall not once 
turning towards the Dalhousie Institute whore the great public 
meeting on the invitation of the Sheriff was to be held ! Not 
a shot was fired, not a blow struck, but the spurs were used 
to take the gallant warriors to the obscurity of the Purdah 
in the Town Hall, which was guarded by Gurkhas and the 
police. We have before this heard of co-operators’ meeting 
converted into a meeting of non-co operators, but never in 
the annals of public meetings in this country has one heard 
of the organisers of a meeting not venturing at all to assert for 
one moment their claim to hold the meeting against those who 
would supplant them. It was a case of abject surrender and a 
confession, as clear as any confession can be, that the organisers 
of the Sheriff’s meeting had absolutely no claim to accord a 
reception to the Prince in the name of the citizens of Calcutta. 
The whole incident shows that the citizens of Calcutta are 
at the back of the All-India Congress Committee and not of 
the notabilities who are anxious to carry out the mandate 
of tho bureaucracy in the matter. The notabilities should 
have known it before they asked the Sheriff to call a public 
meeting. They should have known that they were a 
microscopic minority who had not the faintest claim to speak 
on behalf of the public. By their action they have not merely 
made themselvos ridiculous, but have made matters unpleasant 
for the Prince. They should have, instead of calling a public 
meeting, called a meeting of the friends and admirers of tho 
bureaucracy. Why did not they do it ?” 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

So far there was no other count or- propaganda to stem 
the rising tide of the N-C-0 campaign. Except the harass- 
mcnts of the Police and the vexatious interference of govern¬ 
ment officials, which rather helped than checked the success 
of the Congress propaganda, the Moderates were almost silent 
to a man. The Bengal and Bombay Liberals earned the 
reputation of not moving except for profit while tbo 
Bosantites of Madras contented themselves with newspaper 
quibbling. The U. P. Liberals, however, more zealous of 
political principles than their party friends elsewhere, sent a 
deputation under Rai Bahadur Anand Swamp to the Viceroy 
at Simla oti the 7th July 1921 to present a belated address 
of welcome. The Viceroy in reply made a long and important 
pronouncement. The Punjab wrongs was to him a closed 
chapter;—“mistakes have been admitted, res rets have boon 
expressed, and the moving appeal was made to forgive and 
forget”—what more 1 As regards repression in the land, 
His Excellency said : “You advocate a steadfast endoavour 
by Government and their officers to substitute justico 
for prestige, but justico cannot be substituted for prestige, 
for the prestige of Government must depend for its existence 
upon justice which is the foundation of the influence and 
authority of Government.” The Viceroy did not repeat 
this time his pet refrain of racial equality as ho did in his 
Chelmsford Club speech (p. 227), probably in view of the 
glaring Khoreal case which was agitating Assam at this 
time. It is curious that the more the Viceroy uttered his 
platitude of racial equality the more was the lie given direct 
to it. Early in the year a British Major at Sialkot travelling 
with his wife without ticket, and thus himself cheating the 
Railway company, forcibly entered a compartment occupied 
by some Indians and forced them to leave the compartment 
all to himself and his wife ! And now another case cropped 
up at Agra whore one Lt. House was prosecuted for having 
forced some Indian First Class passengers to leave the corapart- 
mont for him, threatened and otherwise intimidated them 
with a revolver, and was consequently fined by tbo Court. 
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On August Gih an important Conference of the U. P. 
Liberals was held at Lucknow with Munshi Narayan Pr. 
Asthaua as the President. Both Mr. A. I*. Sen, the Chair¬ 
man, and Mr. Asthaua made strong comments on the policy 
of the Govt, in matters of racial distinction and mentioned 
tho Khoreal shooting case as an instance. In this case a 
European planter of Assam shot at the father of a coolie girl 
whom he wanted fur his lust, but in the trial tho European 
jury acquitted him. The caso created considerable sensation 
at tho time, and though tho great majority of Indians took 
these thing ae the inevitable consequence of tho system of 
administration with which they were attempting strenuously 
to nou-co operate, to tho Liberals they offered a good field for 
the exercise of their constitutional methods of co operative 
exorcism of the blight of racial ascendency. Mr. Asthana 
said that such cases of deliberate insult to Indians by young 
Englishmen were productive of more racial hatred than the 
preachings of non-co operation, and the remedy lay with English¬ 
men themselves. 

Tho following is a summary of the proceedings and 
resolutions of this important Conference :— 

Ft. Gokarnath Misra moved the conference’s disapproval of the 
Nnu-co opevatiou movement as injurious to the best interest* of the country 
ami tue condemnation of acts of violence committed by the people in 
some places. 

l'uud it Gokarnalh also moved a resolution pointing out the necessity 
of introducing the principle of respousibiluy m the Genual Govt, and 
make tho provinces wholly autonomous after the term of the present 
council. 

A resolution suggesting the appointment of a committee of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the Aligarh riots and the conduct of the 
police in that connection was adopted on the motion of Pandit Hiidya- 
nath Kunzru who alluded to the couUmting nature of th reports of the 
incident, the officials holding that there was an organised attempt to 
attack Govemmeut servants and loot Government property, and the non- 
officials alleging that the police was not actuated by the desire to main¬ 
tain peace and order but to have revenge on the people. 

A resolution expressing strong disapproval of the policy of repression 
adopted by the Government as evidenced by the extensive ami indiscrimi¬ 
nate exercise of the powers under Sections 144 and 107, Criminal P. Code 
and other preventive provisions of law was also passed. 

Pandit Krishna Prasad Kane of the Servants of India Society moved 
a resolution about the Punjab grievances and said that unlesfl those 
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grievances were redressed there would be discontent in the country. 
What was considered a settled fact by Lord Morley was set aside and the 
same could be done in the case of the Punjab when H. K. H. The Prince 
of Wkles came to India. The appeal of H. R. II. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught to forget the incident would be unacceptable, and unless the liberal 
party obtained redress for the Punjab it was no use their opposing non-co- 
opevation, 

Kao Kahadur Ananda Swamp moved a v, solution uTging that the 
control of the sevvic.es should be vested more largely in the local 
Government. 

Mr. A. P. Sen moved a resolution supporting the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment, and in his speech, while exhorting them to take to Swadeshi he 
condemned the spectacular demonstration of industrial patriotism in the 
boycott and burning of foreign clothes at a time when the country had 
not even half the output of clothes to meet its demand. 

Hon. Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the U. P. Govt. Minister, in supporting 
the resolution spoke of Government's deep interest in the development of 
Swadeshi industries and mentioned the steps taken by Government to 
achieve that end. After condemning the boycott on economic grounds lie 
said that the Liberal party was keenly alive to the developments of Indian 
industry and that even the official Liberal had come to support that 
resolution. 

Resolutions insisting on equality of treatment for Indian settlers 
in the Colonies, protesting against the anti-Indian agitation in Kenya 
Colony and welcoming the deputation of Hon. Mr. Sastri, Kunjru and 
Corbett to Fiji were also passed. 

On the motion of Major Ranjit Singh supported by Dr. R K. Tnndon 
u resolution urging separation into civil and military, of the Indian 
Medical Service, and protesting against the action of the British Medical 
Council in declaring Indian Medical graduates unfit for registration 
in the United Kingdom in view of maternity training was also passed. 

Lengthy resolutions urging reduction in the military expenditure 
and Indianisation of the higher grades of Indian Army were adopted. 

•Several resolutions put from the chair included suggestions for the 
immediate repeal of tbe repressive laws, protest against the proposal to 
further increase the salaries of Imperial Services, and request to the Local 
Government to take early steps to bring about total prohibition of wine 
by introduction of local option and other suitnblc measures. 

Resolutions urging the Government of India to amend as early as 
possible the Criminal Procedure Code so as to aboli h the distinction 
between Indians and Europeans, that memUrs of the Indian Territorial 
Force should enjoy the same designati -n and sta'us as the Indian Auxilli- 
ary Force and that members of University Corps should receive the same 
training as the members of officers’ Training Corps at British universities 
were also put from the chair. Resolutions strongly urging the Govern¬ 
ment of His Majesty to suitably revise the Turkish Treaty aud suggesting 
that the criminal branch of the judicial service should be placed directly 
under the control of High Court were abo passed, 



The Munitions Case Scandal 

Early in August 1921 a public scandal of far-reaching 
significance, exposing the inner workings of the bureaucratic 
conclave, came to light and kept the country, especially the 
great morchantile interests, convulsed for a length of time. 
It revealed the sense of justice that the bureaucrat enjoys 
in doing the ordinary work of administration—the justice 
which high officials from the Viceroy downwards never failed 
to put forth as the foundation of the Government in India. 

Tho facts of the case are as follows.— 

Four persons were accused in the court of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, of conspiring to cheat the 
Government of India over the supply during war time of wire 
rope of the value of about 1'5 lakh of rupees. Their names 
are Rai Bahadur Sukhlal Karnani, a great banker, Mr. J. C. 
Bannerji, a well-known architect and contractor, Mr. Waite, 
a former Controller of Munitions, and a high Govt, official, and 
Stringer, a subordinate official. 

The case created a sensation at the time, and there 
were all sorts of bazar rumours of venality in high places. 
The Advocate General of Bengal along with Mr. Ross Alston 
of Allahabad and a host of Counsels was prosecuting on 
behalf of the Govt, of India, and money was spent like 
water on both sides to have the charge thrashed out in open 
court when many other mysteries which lay hidden under 
red-tape might have come to the public eye. 

On the other hand, certain civil claims had been made 
for about Rs 3 lakbs on account of the supply of munitions by 
Karnani against Govt. Sir Thomas Holland, the member of 
the Govt, of India in charge of the munitions department 
seemed to bo very greatly annoyed at this civil claim, and 
when pressed by many people influential in public and business 
to withdraw the criminal charge, he expressed the view that 
Govt, would not consider the withdrawal so long as Karnani 
continued to threaten the civil suit. Accordingly the whole 
job was finished when Karnani unconditionally withdrew the 
civil claim and in return Sir Thomas Holland sent instructions 
to withdraw the criminal proceedings. 
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Accordingly on the 5th of August 1921 the Advocate 
General withdrew the charges not only against Karnani but also 
against Bannerji. In withdrawing the case, however, the Advo¬ 
cate General detailed the charges at great length, and said with 
great emphasis that he could prove the charge to the hilt and 
there was no doubt of the guilt of tho accused but, said he ;— 

“I am instructed by the Government of India to say that 
the Government of India had been informed from various sources 
that if the prosecution of Karnani and Bannerji wore proceeded 
with, widespread commercial and industrial interests would be 
seriously affected by reason of the association of Karnani and 
Bannerji with various business concerns, many of a Swadeshi 
character. Influenced by that consideration the Government 
had come to the conclusion that in the interests of the public 
it was not advisable to proceed with tho prosecution against 
them. The Government considered that it was preforablo that 
Sukhlal and Bannerji, though guilty, should escape punish¬ 
ment rather than that a large number of innocent persons 
should suffer loss.” 

And Mr. Boy,, tho defence Counsel, in reply said : 

“I wish to say just one word. 1 rejoice at the decision 
which the Government of India has taken and l derive to thank 
Sir Thomas Holland in particular. It is a great act of justice how¬ 
ever tardily done. I don’t mind mentioning it to day that since 
last Friday I have boon thanking the learned Advocate-General 
in my heart for the worthy position which ho has taken up in this 
matter, and I would have thanked him in open Court to-day 
bad he not been persuaded to make an ungracious statement of 
fact. It is a perfectly farcical statement. The Advocate General 
said that he mentioned those facts in order that the Court and 
public may know. lie gave a solemn undertaking that ho could 
prove the facts horo and now. I have no hesitation in giving 
my assurance that 1 could disprove every single fact he men¬ 
tioned and provo the complete innocence of the accused. The 
public will know and judge between the learned Advocate- 
General’s undertaking and my assurance, and I have no doubt 
what they will think about this case. I had anticipated a ter¬ 
mination like this. From the moment I looked into the brief, 
1 knew that there could be but one end to it. I felt persuad¬ 
ed that if I could get tho Government of India to look into tho 
facts of t-his case, there will bo an end of it. You will romom- 
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ber, Sir, that I made a prediction in this Court some few 
weeks ago, that this case will never come on for hearing. I 
will make another prediction to day. Fai Bahadur Sukhlal 
Karnani has enjoyed the confidence of His Majesty the King 
and Quoen Mother. Mr. J. C. Bannerji was spoken of in the 
highest terms by the Governor of a Province. The services of 
these two gentlemon to the State are great and numerous. The 
time is not distant when both of them will again enjoy the 
confidence of the Government in a more generous measure.” 

These astounding statements in open court, prostituting 
the spirit of justice which the Viceroy had been ever uplauding 
since he landed, made the public agape in wonder. Soon a storm 
of protest was raised. The European Associations, the Chambers 
of Commerce and other influential public and commercial bodies 
made strong representations to the Viceroy. The whole Press 
of India, both European and Indian, and the public at large, 
condemned the proceedings in unmeasured language. Such 
plenary indulgence of la*.breaking, though not rare in high 
places, especially where racial distinctions operated, exhibited 
in open court, meant only an avowal of the degraded principle 
of “one law for the poor and another for the rich”, and had 
Hover been made before by any responsible officer of the Crown. 

The Advocate-General said that the withdrawal was made 
under insttuctions from the “Govt, of India”. This use of the 
words “Govt, of India”, to preface a decision and an explana¬ 
tion, which has never before been presented to a court of law, 
naturally suggested that the Viceroy himself—no other than 
the ex-Lord-Chief Justice of England, had given the permission. 
A few days later, however, the Viceroy caused it to be known 
that he was never consulted ! It appeared that it was Sir 
Thomas Holland who was “the Govt, of India” here ; that 
grave decisions were made by the departments without the 
Viceroy knowing them till they were unalterable settled facts ! 

Inspite of the great agitation raised Government did not 
open its mouth till on August IGth questions were asked by 
Cols. Ashley and Burn in Parliament on the matter, and 
the Secretary of State in reply said that the Viceroy was not 
consulted in the matter and, further, he circulated a statement 
which he had received from the Government of India. This 
statement contained the following passages tho glaring untruth 
of which still further roused feelings in India. 
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“As tho result of the prosecution there were serious with¬ 
drawals of deposits in the Karnani Bank which endangered its 
stability. Sir Thomas Holland received information at Calcutta 
that if the prosecution was continued the Bank would fail and 
it would involve the ruin of more than 120 industrial concerns 
which Karnani financed. Before that, there had already been 
public agitation of which the implication was that the Govern¬ 
ment in prosecuting these persons designed to destroy the 
credit of a new industrial Bank actively engaged in financing 
Indian industries. There was danger of a great intensification 
of the agitation so as to cause racial ill-feeling if in con¬ 
sequence of the continuance of the case several industrial 
concerns had collapsed as seemed to be certain to result. 

“Besides this, although the Government’s legal advisers con¬ 
sidered the case for the prosecution sound and the evidence trust¬ 
worthy, they also pointed out that- the accused would be commit¬ 
ted for trial to the High Court, that the trial would not be 
finished for many months and that it was doubtful whether a jury 
in a complicated case of this character would convict- It is 
certain that the defence would have made a point with the 
jury of the public benefaction made by Karnani during the war. 

“Thus, on the one hand, a conviction would seriously 
affect one section of the public, while, on the other hand, a 
long trial followed by failure to secure a conviction from the 
jury would have similar disastrous results and would appear 
to justify the feeling of bitterness and intensify it and give 
rise to attacks on the Government on the ground that public 
funds had been unnecessarily wasted in the prosecution. 

“Sir Thomas Holland, for those reasons, thought it wisest 
to withdraw the prosecution. Before reaching the decision, 
ho had consulted the members of the Government already 
familiar with the facts, but not the Viceroy who states that 
he would not have consented to the case being withdrawn 
upon tho ground stated by the Advocate-General.” 

In a communique issued on the 2Sth August tbo Viceroy 
emphatically repudiated the grounds given by the Advocate 
Genera! for the withdrawal, and though the fact of the with¬ 
drawal was irrevocable, he strongly condemned the action of 
Sir Thomas in not consulting him. Excuse, however, was 
found for Sir Thomas by recognising that he was too over¬ 
worked to find time, though it was not denied that he used to 
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find a good deal of time to consult the D. I. G. of Police to 
whom the case was entrusted. Once more the term “error of judg¬ 
ment’' was used to keep up bureaucratic prestige. The commu¬ 
nique further repudiated the doctrine that where proof is believ¬ 
ed to exist of palpable fraud Govt, would save the accused where 
his conviction would involve commercial dislocation ; and also 
that the assertion of guilt of one against whom a charge is being 
withdrawn was entirely contrary to the spirit of justice. 

As said the Times oj India, Bombay :— 

“The position at the moment is this. The public funds 
have been cheated of Rs. 1,49,000. The Government's Law 
officers can prove the case up to the bilt. The Government 
have withdrawn the case. Their action has been condemned 
by the Viceroy, an cx Lord Chief Justice of England, by 
nearly the whole Trees of India, by the public at large, and 
by tho resolutions of numerous Chambers of Commerce and 
other organisations. Questions are beginning to be asked 
in the House of Commons. The Government have just issued 
a statement which contains neither new or convincing argu¬ 
ments, nor the least sign of repentance or of the intention 
of doing anything to satisfy the demand for justice that has 
arisen throughout the country. And yet something must be 
done ; this stain upon the admininistration of justice in India 
cannot be allowed to remain. It must be wiped away. Is it 
to be said that justice in this country is for sale ? That it 
can be bought by a profitter’s public benefactions during tho 
“war”? That if a man knows bow to pay the price directly 
asked he can buy the right to cheat the people of lakhs of 
rupees 1 That you have only to found a bank and finance a 
few businesses to become too important, too dangerous a man 
for the Government to tackle 1 When the case was withdrawn 
tho counsel for the defence crowed with joy. He said, “I 
have anticipated a termination like this from the moment I 
looked into my brief. I knew there could be but one end to 
it.” The innuendo of these remarks is obvious. It is now a 
question not so much of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused as of the guilt or innocence of the Government.” 

The “innocence” of the government and of its head was 
proved, not the guilt but the “error of judgment” of Sir Thomas 
was deplored, and soon after Sir Thomas resigned, his resigna¬ 
tion was accepted and the curtain drawn over the whole affair. 



The Moplah Outbreak 

On August 20th. occurred the great Moplah outbreak in 
Malabar. The Mop labs are a race of sturdy, independent- 
minded, supremely religious Mahomcdans, said to be descen¬ 
dants of Arab traders and pirates who used to infest tbo 
Indian Ocean in early times, now inhabiting the hill and 
jungle tracts of Southern Malabar in the vicinity of Calicut. 
Their .sturdy independence and stubborn resistance have 
made them ever a thorn by the side of the British 
and on many previous occasions they have broken out 
into riot. 

The riot of the 20th August last gradually developed 
into an armed rebellion. For this Government laid the respon¬ 
sibility on the non co operators, while the latter laid the 
blame on Government. Assuredly, these inflammable people 
had heard of Gandhi’s doctrine, bad their own domestic and 
economic trouble^ and had exaggerated accounts of desecra¬ 
tion of the Hedai. Government repressed their activities, 
prevented their loaders, especially Mr. Yakub Hussan, from 
approaching them, as Government never believed in the 
gospel of non-violence of the non-co-operators. The 
repression and its percussion kept the ground ready for 
explosion. And when the explosion occurred Govt, proceeded 
to the spot with troops and the triangle and declared 
Martial Law. 

An official communique issued by the Madras Govt, stated 
that seditious speeches were made and seditious pamphlets 
circulated. More than that, bodies of so-called volunteers were 
formed, given a kind of uniform, and in some cases armed 
with swords. The Government admitted that it took 
no steps against the volunteers. It intended to proceed 
against the agitators, but before anything was done the outbreak 
took place. The signal for this outbreak was an attempt 
made by the authorities to set the law in motion against some 
people alleged to be guilty of sedition. The facts in detail 
are as follows :— 
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About the middle of August agrarian trouble arose owing 
to the rich Zamindars of Niiambur making new disposition of 
their land. The Moplah tenants of Pookootor suffered great 
hardships. Privileges enjoyed for generatione are not easily 
given up, and the grant of melcharth by the sixth Thirumalpad 
of Nilambar naturally provoked the fanatic tenants. Riot broko 
out in Nilamber. The district authorities naturally sided with 
the rich landlords and the poor tenants had no relief. Their 
troubled state made them fit subject for religious fanaticism, 
further roused by false stories of tho Khilafat agitation and 
about M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation. But tho authorities 
followed repression and did not allow Khilafat and N-C-0 
leaders to proceed to Malabar. Even the priests of tho Moplahs 
were arrested, and mosques were surrounded by the military 
and police to arrest the priests. On the fateful day, the 20th 
August, 1921, the district Magistrate with a party of the 
Leinster Regiment arrived at Tiruvangadi, surrounded the 
mosque, and arrested three Moplah divines on the allegation 
of their having excited the Moplahs. 

News of this soon spread. A crowd of 3000 Moplahs came 
by train from Tanur to Prapanagadi and the regiment was at 
once sent to meet them. They wore dispersed by fire. Another 
crowd had in tho meanwhile collected at Tiruvangadi and 
demanded the priests back. They were met by Lewis gun 
and magazine fire. Here 2 British officers were murdered, 
and the mob then lootod the Railway station, cut the line, 
uprooted the rail, burnt Railway buildings, levelled tho 
embankment and demolished a fow Railway culverts. In a 
couple of days Ernad Taluk rose in a state of armed rebellion 
and cut itself off on all sides from British territory, and the 
Moplahs declared a Khilafat Kingdom. Within the next few 
days 10,000 Moplahs raided Tirur, and created havoc in the 
neighbourhood, setting fire to the Police station and the courts, 
plundering all arms and ammunition, and rooting up the rails. 
On the 21st the Nilambar palace was attacked; 13 people 
were slaughtered, the records of a century burnt, ^he pro¬ 
mises partly demolished and alt furnitures broken. Regular 
looting, especially of treasuries and police stations, com¬ 
menced in Nilambar, Manjeri, Malapuram, Tirur, Palghat 
and other places. Several Europeans were killed. European 
planters were driven out. Hindu houses and temples were 
17(n) 
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desecrated, blakmai! levied and there were wild reports of 
Hindus being forcibly converted into the Moslem faith. On the 
25th. the Ernad treasury was looted and a cash of some 
Rs. 6.00,000 went into rebel hands. On tho 26th the “battle 
of Pookutur” was fought for five hours, the moplahs having 
placed themselves in trenches and armed with arms and 
ammunition looted by them previously. The engagement cost 
them 400 killed out of a mob some 1000 strong, while the 
British regiment sustained a few losses. Soon, however, British 
troops began to pour into Malabar and on August 26th Martial 
Law was declared. And by the end of the month the situation 
was well in band. On September 1st. AH Musaliyar, the rebel 
leader of the Moplahs, surrendered with 40 men, and next 
day Kuntikoya Tbanga), another Moplah leader, was arrested. 
Gradually tho rebellion was put down in all the large stations, 
but the majority of Moplahs fled to the hills and jungles of 
Malabar from which they came out for occasional raids and con¬ 
tinued to conduct a guerilla warfare. 

In the interior of Palghafc and Mannarghat the rebels con¬ 
tinued their reign of terror, with pillage and arson committed 
everywhere, especially in East Ernad, whore Kunhahmad Haji 
declared himself an independent sovereign. At Alanallur, near 
Mannarghat, a serious skirmish occurred between the rebel gang 
and the British troops. A Moplah conference was held in 
which a jehad was declared, and Hindus who did not actively 
help them were reported to have been forcibly converted. The 
trouble raged on for months, the rebels raising their head again 
again, as soon as marching columns of British troops had gone by. 

It is not yet possible to judge affairs of this period at 
Malabar at their proper value. As in the Punjab in 1919, 
things happened during the Martial Law period in Malabar 
which do no credit to the administration. One glaring instance 
of cruelty of the administration to which history rarely affords . 
a parallel and by the side of which all the alleged misdeeds 
of the Moplahs appear trivial, leaked out in November 1921. 
This was the notorious Moplah train tragedy in which a 100 '■ 
prisoners were put in a closed and air-tight goods van and 
despatched by rail ; when the door was opened 66 was found 1 
dead and tho rest on the point of dying. How many such 
blood-curdling inhumanities lie buried in the dark chapter of\ 
Malabar history of this period, time alone will show, { 



The Arrest of the Ali Brothers 

Ever since the Afghan bogey was started (p. 206), with 
a view partly to discredit the activities of the Khilafat leaders, 
and partly to prepare public mind for the inevitable repression 
that must follow the aggressive movement of the Indian 
nationalists, the impending arrest of the Brothers Ali wai 
looming large. The affairs in the Moplah territory were 
handle enough for the Government to suppress the khilafatist 
activities. Rumour was in the air that at Simla high 
officials were scanning the political speeches of the leaders 
to discover passages which could come under the ordinary 
criminal law of the land—for, the application of extraordinary 
law was unthinkable in view of the abrogation of some of the 
obsolete and obnoxious repressive laws then in course of being 
repealed. Maulana Mahomed Ali along with M. Gandhi and 
their staff left Calcutta on the I3th. September to visit 
Malabar where .they intended to pacify the rioters by preach¬ 
ing their creed of non-violent non-co-operation. This was 
prevented, and on their way to Madras, Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
arrested in the train at Waltair on September 14th. 1921. At 
first the arrost was made upon a warrant issued by the District 
Magistrate of Vizagapatam to 8how cause why Mr. Ali should 
not be bound over to keep the peace for one year under S. 107, 
108, Cr. P. Code. On the 17th, however, he was released and at 
once re-arrested by the Bombay Police, who had by this time 
arrived with a warrant of arrest, and taken over to Karachi 
by a special train. For four days the nature of the charge 
for which the arrest was made was kept a secret, and in the 
meantime other arrests followed. Mr. Sbaukat Ali was 
arrested at the Bombay Khilafat office, Dr. S. Kitchlew was 
arrested at Simla, and Pir Ghulam Majid at Sind, Moulvi 
Hasan Ahmad and Moulaua Nisar Ahmed were also brought 
over to Karachi. And, as if to show that it was not a 
rounding up of the Khilafat leaders alone in pursuance of the 
eternal principle of divide et impera , Shri Sankaracharya, 
a Hindu divine of great eminence, was also arrested. In a 
press note issued by the Bombay Govt, ou the 16th Septem- 
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ber it was announced that the arrests were sanctioned, with 
the concurrence of the Govt, of India, for a resolution passed 
at. the Karachi Khilafat Conference in July last in which 
Moslem troops were alleged to have been seduced to leave 
the Army and the celebrated Ulemas’ Fatua, since pros¬ 
cribed, wore circulated amongst Moslem troops (see p. 286). 

Leaving the great Moslem leader at Waltair, M. Gandhi, 
Mrs. Mahomed Ali and party then proceeded by the same 
train to Madras where on arrival they were enthusias¬ 
tically cheered by the citizens and splendidly ovated. On 
the 15th a large public meeting of Madras citizens was 
addressed by M. Gandhi who said that the arrest had come 
as a god-send, and implored every body to show his fitness by 
taking all repression with perfect calmness. Mrs. Mahomed Ali 
also addressed the meeting and said that she had asked her 
husband to go happily to prison promising him to serve the 
country in bis place. When the news of the arrest was flashed 
all over the country, porfect peace was observed everywhere ; 
there was not even the much practised hartal at any place, 
and no commotion amongst the people in the mass. Mr. Gandhi 
was, of course, not allowed to proceed to Malabar. 

The arrests as such did not rouse public feeling, for 
it had for some time past been anticipated that repression was 
coming. But what fired public feeling was the ground of the 
arrest, viz. the Karachi resolution asking all Moslems on 
Koranic injuncti s not to servo in the British Army as 
that would mean the taking of Moslem life which was haram in 
Islamic law. As said Pundit Motilal Nehru in a manifesto:— 
“the action of the Govt, in arresting the leaders was not due 
to a sudden outburst of ill-feeling—it was but a necessary step 
to the policy they had been pursuing, At first sugared words, 
then empty concessions. That failing, threats were resorted 
to (the apology episode). And now they have decided to ‘•ave 
a final throw. It is only the beginning of a renewed policy 
of repression.” This was borne out by wbat happened in the 
Kerala province in the Madras where prominent Congress-men 
wore arrested whos» only complicity in the Malabar outbreak 
cc .sisted in earnest and devoted attempts to lead the griev¬ 
ances of the people into a non-violent channel. 

Public meetings were held almost all over the country in 
all large places where the Ali Brothers and the other leaders 
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were congratulated for their arrest, for suffering righteously in 
the cause of thoir religion and .country, and the self-same 
Fatwa was read and circulated by word of mouth. On Septem¬ 
ber 20th the Punjab Khilafat Committee met at Lahore, join¬ 
ed by influential Sikh and Hindu citizens, where the 
Ulemas of the Punjab expressed the opinion that if Govt, 
could that day proscribe a Fatica subscribed by 500 Ulemas 
of all India, no wonder that some day means will be 
found and excuse invented to proscribe the Holy Koran it¬ 
self. On the 21st September the Central Khilafat Committee 
of India and the Jamiut-ul-Ulema mot at Delhi under the 
presidency oi Hakim Ajmal Khan, where, after a stormy debate, 
resolutions were passed for printing copies of tho Fatwa anew 
for distribution broad cast and calling upon every Ulema to 
announce to the country tho religious injunctions of the 
Koran in regard to that matter from every pulpit and platform, 
and for repeating the Karachi resolution at every meeting to be 
hold by them thereafter, 

The cue was at once taken up all over the country and 
the prosecution readily proved in the bands of the people a 
powerful weapon to seek the martyrdom of imprisonment for 
religious faith. On 29th. September a huge meeting of Delhi' 
citizens was held where the Karachi resolution was reiterated, 
‘all standing and repeating every word of the resolution,’ and 
extracts from the Fatwa regarding service in tho array were 
distributed broadcast. As a result, several arrests were made, 
and men went to prison with religious zeal. Next day, another 
mass meeting was held at Lucknow convened by the Oudh 
Khilafat Committeo. The Chairman said that the command¬ 
ment contained in the resolution, stigmatised as criminal, 
would only mean that the reading of the Koran was held to be 
a crime which no Moslem could swallow, whatever the conse¬ 
quences. Then he read the full oxt of the resolution. At 
once 10 thousand poople sprang to thoir feet and repeated tho 
whole word per word. So, too, at Cawnpore, Agra, Nagpur, 
and many other places, the same thing occurreu. On October 
4th. 47 Congressmen, including M. Gandhi and all the N C O 
’eaders in the front rank, issued the following manifesto express¬ 
ing both tho Moslem and the non-moslem view of the matter ;— 
“In view of the prosecution of the A\i Brothers and others for the 
reasons stated iu tli-s Government of Bombay communique, dated the 15tb 
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September, 15121, we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capacity* 
desire to 6tate that it is the inherent right of every one to express his 
opinion without restraint about the propriety of citizens offering their 
services to, or remaining in the employ of, the Government whether in 
the civil or the Military department. 

"We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it is contrary to 
national dignity for any Indian to serve as a civilian, and more especially 
as a soldier, under a system of Government which has brought about 
India’s economic, moral and political degradation and which has used the 
soldiery and the police for repressing national aspirations, as, for instance, 
at the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers 
for crushing the liberty of the ArabB, the Egyptians, the Turks, and 
other nations who have done no harm to India. 

"We are al«o of opinion that it is the duty of every Indian soldier and 
civilian to sever his connection with the Government and find some other 
means of livelihood. 

Similarly, at the first session of the Behar Khilafafc con¬ 
ference held at Arrah on the 4th October, with Maulana Shah 
Badruddin as president, Hindu and Moslem religious heads 
joined hands in condemning the proscription of the fatwa and 
many Hindu Sanyasis vowed to work for the Khilafat. The 
Karachi resolution was put and the whole audience to a man 
stood up and repeated it word by word. 

The Congress Committee Resolution 

On October 5th an important meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Congress was hold in Bombay and the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

“The Working Committee congratulates the Ali Brothers and 
companions upon their prosecution, and having considered the Karachi 
Khilafat Conference resolution regarding military service under Govern¬ 
ment, the Working Committee is of opinion that the resolution virtually 
r-affirms the principle laid down by the Calcutta Special Congress and 
the Nagpur Congress last year, that it is contrary to national dignity and 
national interest for any Indian to engage or remain in Government 
service m any capacity whatsoever. The Working Committee has 
been only deferred from calling out the soldiers and civilians in 
the name of the Congress because the Congress is not yet ready 
to support those Government servants who may leave Government service 
and who may not bo able themselves to find means of livelihood. The 
Committee, however, is of opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the 
Congress N 0. 0. resolution, it is the clear duty of every Government 
employee, whether soldier or civilian, who can support himself without 
Congress assistance, to leave such service. The Committee draws the 
attention of all Indian soldiers and police to the fact that carding and 
hand-weaving afford them, by undergoing training for a brief period, 
honourable moans of independent livelihood. The Committee further is 
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of opinion that the reasons given for the prosecution with reference to 
the Karachi resolution constitute undue interference with religious liberty. 

"The Working Committee regrets that the boycott of foreign cloth 
while it has made considerable progress during the last two months, has 
not been so complete and appeals to the Congress organisations to put 
forth social efforts. 

“The Working Committee considers it not possible to authorise 
any plan of general civil disobedience in any Congress district or province 
where effective boycott of foreign cloth had uol been brought about and 
spinning and weaving had not been developed so as to produce sufficient 
"Khaddi” for the wants of the district. The committee, however, 
authorises civil disobedience by individuals, who may be prevented in the 
prosecution of Swadeshi propaganda, provided it is done under the 
authority of the Provincial Committee and that the Provincial Congress 
Committee is assured of non-violent atmosphere being retained. 

"The Working Committee is of opinion that on the day of land¬ 
ing of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, there should be a 
general voluntary hartal throughout India and, as to the effective boy¬ 
cott of any public welcome to His lluyal Highness during his visit to 
the different cities of India, the Working Committee leaves the arrange¬ 
ments in the hands of respective Provincial Congress Committees. 

Foreign Policy of the Indian People 

■ With reference to the resolution on the foreign policy referred 
specially by the All ludia Congress Committee held at Bombay in July 
to the Working Committee, the latter is of opinion that the Congress 
should let it be known to neighbouring and other states :—(A) that the 
(iovernment of India in no way represent Indian opinion and their 
policy has been traditionally guided by the consideration more of hold¬ 
ing India under subjection than of protecting her borders. [R]Tbat 
India as a self-governing country can have nothing to fear from the 
neighbouring States or any State, as her people have no designs upon 
any of them ami hence no intention of establishing any trade relations 
hostile to or not desired by the peoples of such States, and the people 
of India regard most treaties entered into with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment by the neighbouring States as mainly designed by the latter to 
perpetuate the exploitation of India by Imperial Powers, and would 
therefore urge the States having no ill-will against the people of India 
and having no desire to injure her interests, to refrain from entering 
into any treaty with the Imperial Power. 

“The Committee wishes to assure Mussalman States also that when 
India has attained Self-Government, her Foreign Policy will naturally 
be always guided so as to respect religious obligations imposed upon 
Mussulmans by Islam. Whilst such is the view of the Working Com¬ 
mittee on the Foreign Policy, the Committee is unwilling to let it go 
forth as tha opinion of the All India Congress Committee without iti 
being fully discussed by the public and adopted at a meeting of the 
latter. The Committee therefore authorises the Secretary to circulate 
its opinion to the Press as a draft prepared for public criticism and 
for submission to the All India Congress Committee’s adoption,” 
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The ‘inherent right of everyone to express his opinion' 
as to people remaining in Govt, employ, as asserted by the 
manifesto, was fully expressed in several mass meetings held 
in Bombay, Karachi, Madura, Negapatam, Trichinopoly and 
other places in South India ; the congress resolution and the 
leaders’ manifesto were endorsed, and the Karachi resolution 
repeated. In Madras, however, a meeting was announced on 
the 21st Oct., and the Govt, prohibited it on the ground that 
a resolution was to be passed declaring it haravi for a Mussul¬ 
man to serve in the British Army or Police. The effect of 
this was that the manifesto was sent over from man to man 
and tens of thousands of signatures obtained. 

The Karachi Trial 

The great State trial of the Ali Brothers and 5 others 
opened at Karachi on September 26th. It was rumoured 
that the Law Member of the Govt, of India, Dr. Sapru, was 
for charging them for the capital offence of sedition but that 
the Advocate General was opposed to it for want of evidence, 
and the Ministers of the Bombay Government were against any 
drastic action. After the formal recording of evidence by the 
Magistrate charges were drawn up of seducing troops, and the 
accused were committed to the sessions. Certain irregulaiities 
vitiated the strictly legal proceedings but in such cases no 
notice of mere formalities could be taken. The sessions trial 
began on the 24th October and occupied the next 6 days. 
A fresh supplementary charge of sedition was here entered 
against Mr. Mahomed Ali in spite of protest that no evidence 
bad been recorded in the lower court. 

All the accused, acting upon their principle of non-co- 
operation, did not defend themselves, nor did they recognise 
the court to have any jurisdiction to try them, but they 
simply made long statements explaining their course of public 
action, and that they were following their religion in doing as 
they did. The statement made by Mr. Mahomed Ali was by far 
the most important and put forth the position of Islam. This is 
given in the following pages. The jury selected consisted of 3 
Christians and 2 Hindus, recruited from the public of Karachi, 
and it is significant that 2 among them were from the firm of 
the Ralli Brothers whose proprietor was then a minister of the 
Greek Govt, and an avowed enemy of Islam. 
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M. Mahomed Ali’s Statement 

In the course of a lor g statement made at the request 
of the Magistrate, Maulana Mahomed Ali after accepting 
full responsibility for the resolution, the subject-matter 
of the charge, said :— 

‘‘It seems to me that, unless Government has been made 
deliberately to misunderstand the drift of that and a similar 
resolution at Gokak, it is the aim of Government itself to put 
false stress upon the army part of the resolution as their j ustifica- 
tion for betraying once more the word given through the mouth 
of tho Viceroy regarding pur prosecution. But that is his own 
concern and I have little to do with it beyond expressing 
my gratefulness that for once it has come into the open and 
has challenged Islam in India to do what it can in defence 
of the faith. It was clear to everybody at tho time of the 
Gokak and Karachi Conferences that it was only a matter 
of “touch and go” with regard to the re-opening of hostilities 
by the British against the defenders of Islam and its Khalifa 
whom the British Government had done everything in its 
power to destroy and to get destroyed in its characteristic 
fashion through third parties. Indian Mussalmans who had 
giveu a warning to this Government were fast losing patience 
and we feared that the peace of India might bo disturbed in 
vain attempts by the more ardent if not tho more imperious 
amongst our co-religionists in this country to compel this 
Government to respect their religious obligations and save 
the Khilafat. 

“We realised our responsibility to God and man and 
diverted the wandering attention of excited Mussalmans 
into a fruitful channel. We warned Government of two 
things, firstly, of the commencement of civil disobedience 
in concert with the Congress and secondly, in December 
next at a forthcoming session of the Congress, of the 
Declaration of Indian freedom and tho establishment of 
a Republic in India. Those two were to be contingent on the 
re-opening of hostilities by the British—whether secretly or 

18 
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openly, whether directly or through the Greeks—against the 
remnant of the temporal power of Islam. Every newspaper 
in tho country, co operator or non-co-operator, discussed the 
question of the Indian Republic looming in the distance, and 
1 do not know if anyone discussed in the public the question 
of the Indian Army which, as is clear from wordings of both 
the resolutions, is only incidentally involved. 500 of the most 
distinguished Ulemas of the Muslims of India had several 
months previously issued a iro9t clear and unambiguous reli¬ 
gious pronouncement with regard to non co operation including 
the questions of membership of the Legislative Council, practice 
at the bar, education in Government-aided schools, titles and 
honorary offices and, of course, servicos under Government 
whether as soldier or as civilian. If it was said that the 
Karachi and Gokak Conferences were held mainly to ask those 
poor titlo-holdeis, who had purchased their title by the sale 
of much honour and hugged them to their bosoms, it would 
have been hardly more ridiculous than this belated attempt 
to discover a conspiracy to tamper with the loyalty of our 
loyal troops. I say “hardly more ridiculous than this”, for, 
whereas 1 despair of these title-holders, I have every hope from 
our loyal soldiers. Government have not spared the humili¬ 
ation of giving them a compliment even in its last communique 
regarding our intended prosecution and the extent to which 
that compliment is well deserved is also the extent of the 
demoralisation brought in a religious people by an irreligious 
Government, and if that compliment has been truly paid, I 
make the abject confession that it is the Karma (our misdeeds) 
and our gross negligence of our poor brothers in the Army 
which is coming home to chastise us in the hour of our need ; 
but we cannot neglect our hunger-stricken unsophisticated 
brothers any longer, and although 1 wa9 absolutely ignorant of 
the existence of the leaflet sent to the Mussalmans in tho 
army, called ‘officers’ only by way of euphemism, I am glad that 
tho Association of the Ulemas is at long last carrying the 
message of God to tho Indian Array. I may correct myself 
ns I am informed that the Jamiat ul- Ulema denies having issued 
these leaflets to the Indian Army but I trust they will soon 
convert the forgery into a fact. 

“Now, Sir, I should like to say that in 1858 when there 
had heop a mutiny in this country involving the Indian Army, 
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the main issuo was a religious one. Queen Victoria who 
assumed the reins of administration for the first time issued 
a Proclamation in order to pacify and reassure the people. 
A curious incident is worth mentioning about this Proclama¬ 
tion. Along with titles of the Ruling Sovereigns of England 
is the significant title "Defender of the faith.” The Prime 
Minister of those days, perhaps as adroit as the Primo Minister 
of those days, was in hope that in the Indian translation, 
this significant translation would appear as protector of 
religion generally, but he was told by experts in vernacular 
that it was justifiable to convey to the Indian mind the idea 
of this special hoad and champion of a creed antagonistic to 
the creeds of the country. So long Lord Derby was inclined 
to omit it but he sought the opinion of the Queen herself. She 
resolutely refused. Lord Derby himself redrafted the Procla¬ 
mation and here is the very first paragraph therein relating 
to the obligations of the Queen towards the people of India 
in which she says :—“By the blessings of Almighty God shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.” This relates to our 
religion and runs as follows : — “Firmly relying ourselves on 
the truth of Christianity and acknowledging the solace of 
religion, we disclaim the desire to impose our convictions 
on any of our subjects.” And yet for two days and a half, 
my friend, the Counsel on behalf the Crown, has been trying 
to impose convictions, 1 do not know whose but certainly 
not ours, on six very good Mussalmans and one very good 
Hindu, The Proclamation adds : “We declare it to be our 
Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith 
or observances. But that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law” which I hope you are going 
to do. 

“It goes on to say—“And We do strictly charge and enjoin 
all those who may be in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure”. The 
first authority mentioned in the Proclamation is the Governor- 
General himself, and I understand that it is with his concur¬ 
rence that we have been molested and disquieted by reason 
of our religious faith. 
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‘ All men have enjoyed the protection of the law. 
The law itself had been administered without disrespect to 
any creed or caste, or to the usages and ideas rooted in your 
chili?,ition. When the present Sovereign of Jndia ascended 
l ho throne, he issued a letter to the Princes and peoples of 
India, on the 24»h May 1910, in the course of which he 6aid 
referring to the two Proclamations from which 1 have cited :— 
“All these are the charters of the noble and benignant spirit 
of tho Imj cri d Rule,” and by that spirit this is the protection 
of the law that we are enjoying. No Sovereign can survey 
tho labours of his Government any longer with a clear gaze 
or with good conscience, and these poor charters will only 
serve to mock the noble and benignant spirit of the Imperial 
Rule which seeks to-day to impose heathen convictions on a 
believing people and would lead them to look upon God as a 
figure-head and not as the one real fact of our daily existence. 
For, after all, what is the meaning of this precious prosecu¬ 
tion ? By whose convictions we, the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans of India, are to be guided? Speaking as a Mussalman, 
if 1 am supposed to have erred from the right path, the only 
way to convince mo of my error is to refer me to the Holy 
Quoran, or the authentic traditions of the last of the 
Prophets, (on whom be peace and God’s benedictions), or to the 
religious pronouncements of recognised Mussalman divines, past 
and present, which purport to be based on these two original 
sources of Islamic authority, and I contend that I have not 
erred, only because all religious authority demands from me 
in the present circumstances tho precise action for which a 
Government that does nob like to be called Satanic is pro¬ 
secuting me to-day. That which I neglect becomes a deadly 
sin, and is yet a crime when I do not neglect it—how am I 
to consider my action in this country? I must either bo a 
sinner or a criminal, and like one British Prime Minister of 
Fenton) origin, and like tho Secretary of State and Viceroy of to¬ 
day, I like to be on the side of the angels. Islam recognises One 
Sovereignly alone, the Sovereignty of God, which is supreme, 
unconditioned, indivisible and inalienable. This can be seen 
from the following discourse of the Prophet Yusuf (on whom 
bo peace) with bis follow prisoners, in the twelfth chapter of 
tho Holy Quoran,—“Oh my fellow-prisoners, are sundry lords 
better or the One All-controlling God ? Ye serve not besides 
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Him other than the names which ye havo named and your 
fathers 1 '. God hath sent down therefore no warrant. There is 
no Government but God’s. Ho hath commanded that yo 
servo none but His Own Self. This is the right religion, but 
the grearer part of men know it not. I am afraid that is 
even more true to-day, when the poor Subedar Major is called 
upon by the Officer Commanding to ignore the very first duty 
he owes to his Maker. The Sovereignty of God was carried 
on in His name, from time to time, among various tribes and 
peoples by the Prophots sent down to them, and when Mahomet 
departed from this world as the last of the Prophets, after 
having brought the final message of God’s peace to all man¬ 
kind, he was followed by his Khulara or successors, who were 
entitled “Commanders of Uie Faithful” (Amir-UI-Kashim). 
They continued the succession to this day, the present 
Commander of the Faithful, according to one creed, being 
His Imperial Majesty tho Sultan of Turkey. The only allegi¬ 
ance that the Mussalman, whether civilian or soldier, whether 
living under a Moslem or non-Moslem administration owes, 
as commanded by the word of the Quoran, is bis alb gienco 
to God and to those in authority from amoi g the Mussalmuns, 
the chief amongst tho last mentioned being, of course, that 
prophet, successor or the “Commander of the faithful”. Put 
to these latter his allegiance, unless bis allegiance to his God 
and his Prophet is subordinate and conditional jilh-gisn.ei*. is 
tho following according to the fourth chapter c-i ih- (Quoran 
entitled ‘Nisar or women’,—“Oh yc faithful, obey G.-i, :lie 
Prophet and those who are in authority from amoi g yuu, and if 
ye dispute regarding aught, refer it unto God and his*4 ropLct 
if yo believed in God till tho last day.” This is too better and 
tbe fairest determination. If the “Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful,” tho successor of Prophet himself, commands a Mussalman 
to do anything that he is unwilling to do, he is not only 
entitled but is required to refer tbo matter in dispute between 
himself and tbe highest human authority that ho recognises 
to-day, to the arbitrament of the “Holy Quoran” and the 
authentic traditions of the Prophet. This is tbe central doc¬ 
trine of Islam which is summed up in the well known 
Kaleraa” or creed “la ilaha ilia Unha Mahonud Rwdill ".— 
“l'bere is no God but God and Mahomed is His Prophet.” This 
Doctrine of Unity is not a mathematical formula elaborated 
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by abtruse thinkers, but a work-a-day belief of every Mussal- 
man, learned or unlettered. It was to test the clearness and 
purity of this belief that Khalifa Umar one day turned to the 
congregation assembled in the mosque for the service he was 
conducting, asked him what they would do if he, who was 
by far the greatest conqueror amongst the successors of the 
Prophet, commanded them to do anything that was against the 
Commandmouts of God and the traditions of the Prophet; and 
the only proper answer for a Muslim to give to such a question 
was given by Hazrat Ali, who himself subsequently became 
the Khalifa,—that if Hazrat Omar did command such an 
infraction of the law of God, he, Ali, who had sworn an 
allegiance to him as his Khalifa, would unhesitatingly cut off 
his head. I believe a similar contingency arose in the course 
of British rule, not in India but in England, when tbo 
Puritans knocked off the hoad of a King who very much 
believed in the divine right of Kings. 

“Mussalmans have before this also, and elsewhere too, 
lived in peaceful subjection under the non Moslem adminis¬ 
tration but the unalterable rule is and has always been that 
as Mussalmans they can obey only such laws and orders issued 
by their sooular rulors as do not involve disobedience to tho 
commandments of God who, in the expressive language of the 
Holy Quoran, is The All Ruling Ruler. These very clear and 
rigidly definite limits of obedience are not laid down with 
regard to the authority of non-Muslim administration only. On 
tho contrary they are of universal application, and can neither 
be enlarged nor reduced in any case. Neither His Highness 
the Nawab of Rampur, my own Sovereign, nor His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, nor even His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
of Turkey dare demand from his Muslim subjects obedience 
to such commands of his as transgress the laws of Islam. A 
forthor exposition of the principle i3 provided by tho follow¬ 
ing among other authentic traditions of the Prophet. 

“For a Mussalroan to hear is to obey whether he likes 
what is ordained or he does not like it, provided it does 
not ordain aught that constitute divine disobedience. And 
if ho is ordained aught that constitutes divine dis¬ 
obedience, there is neither hearing nor obedience is due 
in aught that constitute divine disobedience ; obedience is 
due only to that which is righteous, The same idea ii 
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expressed in another tradition of the Prophet the logic of 
which is invincible. “No obedience is due to a creature of 
God in aught that involves disobedience to the Creator 
Himself.” A due warning of the ultimate consequence to 
which the anti-Khilafat and anti-Islamic policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government was driving was given by the Muslims 
of India, by the Indian Khilafat Delegation, of which I had the 
honour to be the head. The last mentioned tradition was cited 
more than once, and also in the course of the interview which 
the Delegation had with him at 10, Downing Street on the 
19th March 1920. There is, therefore, nothing in the action of 
Indian Mussalmans generally, or ourselves particularly, that 
should have come as a surprise to tho Government. Wo owed 
a duty to God and we owed a duty to the Umpire in tho last 
resort. When the demands of the Imperial Government came 
into direct conflict with the demands of the universal Govern¬ 
ment of God, as Mussalmans we could only obey God and are 
endeavouring to do so to the best of our lmmblo capacity. A 
MuBsalman's affection and disaffection are alike regulated by 
Divine pleasure. As the prophet said ‘Love is in God. Hate 
is in God.” So long as the Mussalmans of India had not been 
forcibly driven to believe that the British Government was the 
enemy of God and the enemy of Islam they remained loyal to 
it through thick and thin. My grandfather served it in the 
Mutiny. Their loyalty was carried to such a length that it 
was often made, and not always without reason, a reproach on 
them by the sister communities in India, But they have now 
been convinced of the hostility of the Government to their 
faith, as well as to their country, by tho policy pursued for 
more than a decade by the Government with regard to Islamic 
Stato9, and particularly the Khilafat, to which every Mussul¬ 
man owes allegiance as a part of his creed. During the last war, 
which so far as the Khilafat is concerned has not yet ceasod, 
pledges solemnly given by the Government regarding tho free¬ 
dom of the Holy places of Islam, which are territories and not 
buildings, from attack and molestation, and the retention by 
the Khalifa of his capital in Constantinople and of Thrace and 
Smyrna, have been broken with the same light-hearted case 
with which the religious obligations of tho Mussulmans, on the 
full respect for which Muslim loyalty has always been based, 
when they were compelled to fight against the Muslim armies 
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of the Khalifa. This was done even after the declaration of 
Jehad , and our terror-stric'..en warriors were packed off to fight 
in what responsible ministers themselves, including the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Winston Churchill, then Minister of Marine, 
characterised as a Crusade. That Crusade still continues, and 
new Christian recruits have been enlisted by the Government 
to carry the Crusade into the homelands of the Turks in the 
persons of the Greeks who became responsible for the Greek 
invasion of Turkey in contravention of the terms of the 
armistice, and it has in many ways, both open and secret, assist¬ 
ed the Greeks who are also responsible for the shameless and 
nameless atrocities which they have indubitably perpetrated 
on the showing of the Allied Commission of Inquiry. If Indian 
Mussulmans had a more effective force at their command to try 
conclusions with the Government, they would have been obliged 
to-day by the Islamic law, if they chose to remain Moslems, 
to declare a Holy war against it, and this dispute of ours would 
then have been in the course of settlement at a very different 
place from Khalikdana. But in the regrettable absence of such 
force, such of them as can arrange to leave the country are 
requested by the same law to migrate to a safor land where no 
Crown Prosecutor would molest or disquiet thoir religious faith, 
though, of course, only with a view to return to it after they 
had freed their country and made it safe for the undisturbed 
worship of God. 

Crown Counsel—Section 342 C. P. Code lays down that 
the accused shall get the chance to make a statement explaining 
the evidence in the case. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali—Aftor all I am explaining my case and 
making the evidence clear. I demand of every Mussulman 
that he would do his duty towards Gcd first, and bis Sove¬ 
reign next. That is the charge laid against me and I am 
explaining away that charge. I am making no speech. I am 
making a statement of religious law by which I have beon 
bound to go. The punishment has to be given to me. Mr. 
Smart would not be hanged for the charge ; it is I who will go 
to the gallows. Am I to follow God or your law I Are the 
Proclamations of Queen Victoria, King Edward, King George 
mere scraps of paper 1 With the resolution pertaining to the 
army and troops 1 am now dealing, I am sure there is nothing 
irrelevant in my statement. 
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“But in Juno 1920, the Central Kbilafat Committee iu 
accordance with the Laws of Islam and in consultation with 
some leading compatriots of ours of other faiths decided upon 
a courso of action which gave the Mussalmans hope of early 
emancipation without having to wage war against Government 
or to migrate to another country. They resolved that they 
would, to begin with, cease to co-operate with Government, 
and in this way, while incidentally helping to paralyse the 
administration, they would no longer be a party to such 
hostile action as Government still continued to take against 
the Khilafat and Islam. This plan of Non-co-operation was 
based on the well-known Islamic doctrine of “Tark Mawalat” 
for which there is ample authority in the Holy Quoran itself, 
not to mention the numerous authentic traditions of the 
Prophet on the subject. Only a few passage from the Holy 
Ouorau are here cited :— 

“O Yc Faithful, if ye go forth to light iu defence of My religion and 
out of a desire to please Me, take not My foe and your foe for your friends’ 
rushing into friendly relations with them since they deny or reject tha® 
which hath conic unto you, of truth down for the Apostle and yourselves* 
because yc believe in God your Lord, ye privately show friendship 
up to them ; verily I will know that which ye conceal and that which 
ye discover an l whoever of you doth this hath already gone astray 
from the even path, ff they get the better of you, they will be toys 
unto you and they will stretch forth their bauds aud their tongues against 
you with evil, and they ardently desire that ye should become once more 
unbelievers. Neither your kindred nor your children will avail you at 
all on the Day of K.surrection ; God will separate you from one another 
and God doth behold what ye do. Yc have an excellent exemplar in 
Abraham and those who were with him when they said unto their people.— 
verily wo were clear of you, aud if those that ye serve besides God, 
we have renounced you ami enmity and hatred is begun between us and 
you for ever uutd we believe in God alone except Abraham's saying uuto 
his father, verily I will b:g pwdon for thee but I cannot obtain aught 
of God in thy behalf; 

0 Lord, in Thee do we trust aud uuto Thee do we turn and unto 
Thee is the eventual coming. O Lord, suffer us not to be put to trial 
by the unbelievers (i.e. by the terror of tbelr persecutions) and forgive 
us, 0 Lord, for thou art the Mighty, the Wise. 

God will establish friendship between yourselves and such of them 
as yet- now hold for enemies ; for God is Potent and God is inclined to 
forgive aud be merciful. As to these who have not warred against 
you on account of your religion nor drove you lorth out of your 
born .-lauds, God forbiddelh you not to deal kiudly with them and 
behave justly towards them, for God lovet-li those who act justly. 
Dul as those who have warred against you ou account of your religion 
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and have dispossessed you of your homelands and have assisted those 
who drovc you forth, God furbiddeth you to enter into friendship with 
them, and whosoever of you entercth into friendship with them, those are 
wrong-doers. O Ye Faithful, enter not into amity with the people against 
whom God is wroth ; they despair of the life to come even as the Infidels 
despair of the Resurrection of the dwellers in graves.” (Sura-i-Mum- 
tahiua, “She who is Tried,” chapter 60th). 

"These verses, it may be here mentioned, were revealed 
when, on the evo of the conquest of Mecca, a companion of 
the Prophet Hatebibu-i abi-Baltaa, had by a letter which was 
intercepted sought to advise the Mecca infidels to be on thoir 
guard merely because he wished thereby to induce them to 
treat his family, which was still at Mecca, with kindness. 
The verse laying down a very different course of conduct with 
regard to the relation of Mussalmans with a different class of 
«on*Muslim$ to those warring against Islam are said to have 
been revealed with reference to the action of Hazrat Asma, 
the daughter of Hazrat Abubakar and sister of the Prophet’s 
wife Hazrat Ayesha, who had gone so far in her renunciation 
of her own mother who was still an Unbeliever that she 
had not only refused to accept the presents which her mother 
had brought to her but had even denied her admittance. 
Both these incidents indicate the rigidly fixed limits of a 
Muslim’s relations with non-Muslims, distinguishing clearly 
between such non-Muslims as war against them on account of 
their religion and dispossess them of their homelands, and 
such others as do not. Since the British Government so 
obviously falls in the first category, co-operation or friendly 
relations with it is not possible for a Mussulman. 

"A few more passages from the Holy Q.uoran will be cited 
here on the subject just to indicate that there is no lack of 
them. In Swara-Muja dilsh ("She who Disputed") in the 
58th Chapter the following verses occur :— 

“Hast thou not observed those who have taken for their friends a 
people against whom God is incensed f They are neither of you nor of 
them and they Bwear to a lie knowingly. God hath prepared for them 
a grievous torment; for, verily evil is wJiat they do. They have taken 
their oiths for a cover and under cover of their perjuries, they have 
turned people avide from the path of God, wherefore a shameful torment 
awaiteth them. Neither their wealth nor their children Bhall avail 
them aught against God ; these shall be companions of the tire I,E, 
dwellers in Hell: they shall abide therein forever. On the day when 
God shall raise them all they will swear unto him then as they swear 
unto you now deeming that it will avail them. Are they not—yes 
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they are—the liars ? Satan hath gained mastery over thim, and hath 
caused them to forget the remembrance of God ; these are Satan’s Tarty. 
What ? Shall not verily the Tarty of Satan be doomed to perdition ? 
Verily, those who oppose God and His Apostle shall he placed among the 
most vile. God hath written this decree; verily l will prevail, I and 
My Apostle, verily God is strong and mighty. Thou shall not lind a 
people who believe in God and the Last Day to bear affection towards 
hi in who opposeth God and His Apostle even although they will be 
their fathers or their brethren or their nearest kin. On the hearts of 
these hath God graven the faith, and with His own spirit hath He 
strengthened them ami He will lead them into the gardens beneath 
whose sh ides the rivers flow to remain therein foT ever : God is well pleased 
with tliein and they are well pleased with him ; these are God’s party and 
is not, of a truth, the Party of God destined to prosper ?" 

“Surely, in view of these passages there can bo no ambi¬ 
guity ubout a true Muslim’s co operation or non-co-operation 
with those who are ranged in opposition 1o God and His 
Apostles. Again in Suraj-Ali-Imran (the third chapter of the 
Holy t^uaran entitled “The Family of Aniran”) the following 
passages occur :— 

"Say ; O God, Possessor of all dominion 1 Thou givcsl dominion to 
whom Thou wilt, and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it away. Thou 
exaltest whom Thou wilt, and whom Thou wilt Thou dost, abase ; in Thy 
hand is good , verily Thou art over nil things potent. Thou causest the 
night to pa»s into the day, and Thou causest the day to pass into the 
night. Thou bvingest tiie living tut of the dead and Thou originate the 
dead out of the living and givest sustcnauce to whom Thou wilt without 
measure. Let not the faithful take infidels for their friends rather than 
the faithful who shall do this hath naught to hope from God unless 
indeed ye entertain a dread of them ; but God wameth you to bewaTe of 
Himself for unto God is the eventual coming. Say , whether you bide 
what is in your breasts or whether ye declare it, God knoweth it; He 
kDOWeth whatever is on earth, for God is over all things potent. On 
the day when every soul shall find present unto it the good that it hath 
wrought and also the evil that it hath wrought, it shall long that between 
itself and that evil were wide space ; and God warneth you to beware of 
Himself, for God is Gracious unto His servitors. Say; if ye love God, 
then follow me ! God will love you and forgive you your sine, for God 
is forgiving and Merciful. Say ; obey God and the Apostle hut if you 

go back, then verily God loveth not the Infidels.Say; 0 people of 

the Book ! why do ye reject or deny the signs of God ; and God is witness 
of that which ye work. Say ; O people of the Book, why do ye hinder 
him who believes from the path of God; ye seek to make it crooked and 
yet ye are its witnesses; but God is not unmindful of what ye do. 0 
ye faithful! if ye obey any party from among those who have received 
the Scripture they will turn back Infidels after yoor very faith ; and how 
can yc become Infidels when the signs of God are recited unto you and 
among you is Hia Apostle f But who-so-ever holdctb fast by God is 
already guided to aslraight path. 0 ye faithful, tear God as He 
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deservcth to be fumed and die not till ye also be true believers. And 
bold ye fast by the cold of God, all of you and break not loose from it, 
and remember the favour of God towards you, how that when ye were 
enemies He cast affection of each other into your hearts and ye became 
brethren by His favour; and ye were on the brink of a pit of tire and 
He delivered you thence : thus doth God make clear unto you His signs 
that ye may be guided. Let there be a people among you who invite 
to the Good and enjoin the Just and forbid tbe Wrong, and these are 
they who are destined to prosper. And be not like uuto ttiosc who are 
divided and fallen into variance after manifest prools have been brought 
unto them ; these ! A terrible torment doth await them on the Day when 
faces shall turn white and faces shall turn black ; and as to those whose 
faces have turned black God will say; wbat, after your belief have ye 
become infidels ? Taste then the torment for that ye have been 
unbelievers. And as to those whose faces thall have become white they 
shall be within the mercy of God ; therein shall they abide for ever. 
These are the signs of God ; we recite them unto thee in truth ; and God 
willeth not injustice to the worlds. And to God belongeth whatever 
is in heaven aud whatever is on earth and unto God shall all 
affairs return. 

‘ 0 ye Faithful, contract not intimacies among others than your- 
selves, they spare you not the iutiiction of harm; they long for yoar 
ruin; hatred hath already appeared from out ol their mouths but what 
their breasts conceal is still more inveterate ; we have already made plain 
unto you the tokens thereof if ye will but comprehend. Behold ! we 
love them but they love you not; ye believe in the Book, the whole of 
it; but when they meet you they saj' we believe, and when they are 
a parr they bite their finger’s ends at you in wrath ; say ; die in your wrath, 
God truly knoweth the very recesses of your breasts. If good befalleth 
you it gneveth them and if evil afflicteth you they rejoice in it; but if 
ye b. sfea-ifast and fear God their strategein shall in no way harm you ; 
for God encompasseth whatsoever they work”. 

“These passages refer directly to tho People of tbe Book 
such as Jews and Christians, and they lack neither in clear¬ 
ness nor in emphasis nor indeed in the irrefutable logic of 
the arguments therein employed. I will cite here only one 
more passage wherein Jews and Christians are more speci¬ 
fically mentioned:— 

“0 ye Faithful ! take not the Jews or the Christians for your 
friends; they are friends, the one to the other ; but whoso among you 
taketh them for his fiieuds, lie surely is one of them ; verily God guideth 
not the unjust people. So shalt thou see the diseased at heart speed 
away unto them and say ; we fear lest we get involved in some change 
of fortune; but happily God wilt bring about the victory or some event 
of His own ordering; then soon shall they repent them of the imaginings 
they secretly harboured in their minds. Then will the Faithful 6ay ; 
what are these they who swore by their most fervent oath, that they 
wre surely with you ; vain their works; and themselves shall come to 
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ruin. 0 ye Faithful ! should any of you desert His religion, God will 
then raise up a people whom He will love and who will love Him ; lowly 
towards the faithful, haughty towards the Infidels ; foT the cause of God 
wili they strive or contend (i.e. wage Jehad) and not fear the censure 
of any censurcr ; this is the grace of God ; on whom Hi9 will He 
bestoweth ; and God is Va6t, Omniscient. Verily your friend is God and 
so is His Apostle and the Faithful who keep up prayer and pay the alms 
of obligation and who bow down before God. And whoso take God and 
his Apostle and the Faithful for friends, they truly are the Party of God 
and the Party of God are destined to dominate. 0 Ye Faithful ! take not 
such of those who have received the scriptures before you as scoff and 
jest at your religion or the Infidels for your friends, but fear ood if ye be 
Faithful. Nor those who when yc call to prayer make it an object of 
raillery and derision •; this they do because they are a people who under¬ 
stand not. Say ; O People of the Book, do ye not disavow us because 
we believe in God and in what hath been sent down to us and in what 
hath been sent down aforetime and the greater part of you are transgreseers 
thereof ? Say ; shall I denounce unto you a worse than this deserving of 
the retribution which awaitelh them with God : they whom God bath 
cursed and with whom he hath been wroth—some of them hath he 
changed into apes and swines and they who serve Taghout (the Devil) they 
are in the worst plight and have gone far astray from the right path. 
When they presented themselves to you they said • wc believe ; but Infidels 
they came in unto you and Infidels they went forth : God knoweth best 
what they conceal. Many of them sbalt thou see hastening together to 
sin and transgression and to eat what is unlawfully acquired ; shame on 
them for what they have wrought. Hath not their Rabbis and doctors of 
law forbidden their uttering what is sinful and their eating of that which 
is unlawfully acquirer! ; evil indeed is that which they have wrought.” 
(Surai-al-JIaidah, th.i 5th Chapter of t-hc Holy Quoran entitled "The Table,” 
or “The food.”) 

“There aro, besides these, many more verses in the Holy 
Quoran itself, not to mention the Traditions of the Prophet, 
every one of which forbids a Mussalman, on pain of the wrath 
of God and the most grievous Hell, to maintain relations 
of amity and friendship, much less rendering assistance to or 
cooperating, with such Non-Moslems as are at war with 
Moslems, and oppose God and his Apostle, which is precisely 
the case here. Indeed, so rigid is the Law of Islam in this 
behalf that Musalmans are forbidden even to assist each other 
in aught that is unrighteous. Svys the Holy Quoran : ‘Assist 
each other in righteousness and God-fearing, but assist not 
each other in sin and transgression.' 

“These being the limits of co-operation even among Mus6al- 
mans themselves, how is it to be supposed that co-operation 
will be permissible with Infidels waging war against Islam and 
the defenders of Islam as Government is doing to this day, 
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and co-operation too in waging that very war itself. Five 
hundred of the most distinguished Ulemas of Islam in India 
issued a juridical pronouncement against it months before 
the Karachi Khilafat Conference was even thought of by 
anybody in India. But all of a sudden, when the shameless 
effort of Government to twist our statement regarding non¬ 
violence into a recantation and abject surrender for fear of 
prosecution faded so ignominiously through the persistence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the incidental mention of the army in the 
resolution of the Karachi Conference was pounced upon by 
Government as subsequent to the Gandhi-Reading interviews, 
and lo and behold! the Fatwa of the Ulemas was declared 
forfeited of His Majesty, after perhaps half a million copies 
thereof bad been distributed all over India by various pro¬ 
vincial and local bodies in addition to the central organisa¬ 
tions themselves. Not by such tricks, I submit, can three 
hundred and twenty millions be ruled in the twentieth 
century. 

“And on what is the Fatwa of these five hundred divines 
based ? On the clearest and most emphatic commands contained 
in the Holy Quoran which prescribes the severest sanctions, 
and on the repeated testimony of the Prophet’s most authentic 
Traditions. 1 do not think I can do better than cite both 
without argument or comment of my own, for none is really 
necessary. 

“Here are some six passages from the Holy Quoran :— 

1. “It is not for one of the faithful to hill another but by mis¬ 
chance”—and therc-after follow the severe penances prescribed even In 
cases of such mischance. (Sura-i-Nisa, Chapter IV.) 

2. “But whoever shall kill one of the Faithful wilfully, his recom¬ 
pense shall be Hell ; for ever shall he abide therein ; God shall be wroth 
with him, and shall curse him, and hath prepared for him a great 
torment.” (Idem.) 

3. “0 ye Faithful ! devour not. each other’s substance falsely except 
that it be trading among you by your own consent ; and kill not your 
own people, verily God is unto you Merciful. And whoever shall do this 
of malice and wrongfully, we will soon cast him in fire, for unto God 
isthi6eaBy. If ye shnn the great things that are forbidden we will blot 
out your faults, and we will lead you into Paradise with honourable entry.” 
(Idem) 

4. After renouncing the story of the rat killing, the murder of a 
brother by a brother, the crime of Cain, in spite of Abel’s declaration of 
his own doctrine of non-violence, the doctrine of every Moslem in ^like 
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circumstances : “Even if thou stretch forth thy hand against me to slay 
me I will not stretch forth my hand against thee to slay thee ; verily, I 
fear God the Lord of the Worlds.” The Quran says "For this have we 
ordained unto the children of Israel that »hoever slayeth another soul 
unless it be for man-slaughter or for spreading disorder in the land, it is 
as though he saved all mankind : and whoever saveth a life, it is as though 
he saved all mankind alive” (Sura-i-Maidah chapter V)”. 

6 “And (the servitors of the Beneficent God are) they who call on 
no other gods with God, nor slay the sool God hath forbidden to be slain, 
except for just cause, and commit not fornication, for he who doth this 
shall meet the reward of sin (that part of Hell which is known as Asam) 
Doubled unto him shall he remain disgraced for ever" [Sura-i-al Fnrqan 
Chapter XXV] 

“And slay not a soul whom aod hath forbidden you to slay except for 
just cause [Sura-i-Bani-Israel, Chapter XVII] 

“If we turn to the Traditions of the Prophet—they are 
bo numerous and each and every one of them eo clear and 
emphatic that it becomes exceedingly difficult which to choose 
and which to leave out. Nevertheless I shall attempt a 
selection, and the following should suffice. The first citod here 
being the Tradition that explains what alone is “just cause” 
for which a Moslem is permitted to slay another. 

(1) “Shedding a Moslem blood is not permissible except in three 
cases, when life is taken for a life, as punishment for adultery, 
and as punishment for a renegade deserting his side.” 

(This is to be found in the most autlanlic collections of Bukhari, 
Moslem, Tirinizi, Abu Daud, Nasai and others.) 

(2) “A Moslem is he from whose tongue and hand a Moslem remained 
immune.” (Bukhari B, Moslem M, Abu Daud A. D. Tirmizi T &c.) 

(3) "To abuse a Moslem ib wrong doing, ami to war against him 
is Infidelity (•kufi’) B. M. T. A. D. Nassai-N. Ibn-i-Maja IM.) 

(4) “He who bore arms against us is not from among us,” l.e. is 
not a Moslem any longer, [B. M. T. A. D.] 

6. "Even if the inhabitants of all the heavens and all the earths 
were accessories in the blaying of a single Moslem, Qod will certainly push 
them all into the Fire." [T : Behaqi-BQ Tibrani-TB ] 

6. “Whoso assisteth in the slaying of a Moslem even with half a 
word, shall meet God with this written between hie eye: "Despairer 
from God’s Mercy [i. e. he shall receive no portion of God’s abounding 
Mercy [IM: BQ: Asbabani], 

7. “The murder of a Moslem is greater in the sight of God than 
the disappearance [i. e. destruction] of tire world [N:BQ] 

8. “The disappearance of the wotM [i. e. destruction] is a lighter 
matter to God than the murder of a Moslem, [M:N:T:IM] 

9. Qod may, it i6 to be hoped, forgive every Bin, but not the man 
who died while still an Infidel, nor the man who killed a Moslem 
Wilfully.” [AD; Ibu-i-Haban , N: Hakim] 
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10. ‘‘Whoso tilled a Moslem without- discriminating between killing 
for just cause or without it, God will accept from him neither his dis-. 
charge of obligatory duties nor optionnl devotion.” [AD.] 

11. ‘‘Every Moslem's life and honour and property are haram [un¬ 
lawful, forbidden] for every other Moslem.” [M] 

12. "There arc seven doors to Hill, one of which is for those who 
draw sword on my followers.’ [T] 

13. The major sins are associating another with God, disobedience 
towards parents, slaying of a soul that is forbidden and perjury. [B. M. &.J 

14. ‘Let him who can see to it that there is i.ot between him and 
heaven even a handful Of a Moslem’s blood even ns much ns a fowl’s 
which is killed for food, for whensoever such a man will present himself 
before any of the gates of Paradise, God will interpose Himself between 
Him and Paradise.’ [T. B. B. Qj 

15. ‘‘Whoso went forth drawing Lis sword against my followers, 
striking alike the good and the bad, spnrii g neither the Faithful nor 
those in alliance with them literally, nor fulfilling the pledge in the 
case of those to whom pledge was given, is not of me nor am I of him. 
[i.e. be is not a Moslem and the Prophet too has no concern with 
liim.’J [M] 

10. ‘When two Mussalmans quarrel with each other and use their 
swords both the slayer and the slain shall be cast into the Fire. When 
the people said : 0, Prophet of cod, the reason for the slayer being cast 
into the Fire is plain but why the slain as well ? The Prophet replied : 
"Because lie had intended to kill his companion.” [MBT &C-] 

“I will cite two more Traditions which I have purposely 
left out hitherto because they need special emphasis. Ibn-i 
Maja gives the following Hadf.es related by that Prince of 
Traditionists, Hazrat Abdullah, son of Hazrat Omar :— 

"I saw the Prophet of God "circumambulating the Ka'bn saying the 
while : ‘‘How good art thou [0 Ka’ba], and how good is thy air ! how 
great art thou, and how great is thy sanctity ! But by the Lord in 
whose hand is the touj of Mohamed, certainly the sanctity of one 
of the Faithful in the sight of oon is greater than thine 
OWN, THF. SANCTITY of his goods and op his blood ! — 

“And this Infidel Government prosecutes six Mussalmans 
and a Hindu of rocognised sanctity for calling upon Mussal¬ 
mans to respect the sanctity of Moslem life and Moslem pro¬ 
perty that is greater than the sanctity of the Holy of Holies, 
after having outraged the sanctity of both ! 

“The last Tradition that I am going to cite here is the 
last word of the last of the Prophets on this subject. Only 
three months bofore he passed away, closing for ever the chapter 
of Divine Revelation, he went on bis last pilgrimage to Mecca 
where about 175,000 people accompanied him ; addressing 
those assembled multitudes on the day of the Ha.i, he asked 
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them what day it was, and the people understanding that he 
could not be unaware of that and was asking it only to em¬ 
phasise the importance of the occassion answered, God and 
the Prophet of God know best. Then ho asked what month 
it was and they answered in like manner. Finally he asked 
them what city it was and they answerd as before. Then said 
tho Prophet and it is related in all the collections of his 
Traditions and in books of history and in his biographies:— 
"Bewaro in truth, your blood and your goods and your honour 
are haram (religiously forbidden) unto you like the hairnet 
of this day in this city and in month. Beware, turn ye not 
into infidels after mo cutting off the ncch of ccch oiturs." It is 
to this infidelity that Government still continues to invito 
Moslem soldiers, and when we remind thorn of this solemn 
warning of the Prophet on so solemn an occasion, a Govern¬ 
ment which desire us to disregard even the Prophet’s dying 
injunction regarding the elimination of all non-Moslem control 
from the Jezirat-ul Arab, prosecutes us, in spite of all tho 
Proclamation of all British Sovereigns who have solemnly 
disclaimed alike the right and tho dt sire of imposing their 
own convictions on us. 

“i will only mention one fact which should bring tho 
law of Islam home to all. The Sepoy Mutiny after which 
the Queen’s Proclamation was issuod had originated with 
greased cartridges in which cow’s and swine’s grease was 
believed to bo mixed. But Islamic law, accordit g to the best 
authorities which I can cite, not only permits a Moslem to 
take swine’s flesh if he is in case of refusal threatened with 
death, but lays it down he would die a sinner if he refused 
it, but if he is threatened with death unless he slays another 
Moslem he must refuse —He may, in like circumstances, even 
resent Islam, if be continues to be believer at heart ; but 
he must not slay a Moslem. And yet a Government which is so 
tender as toadc soldiers before enlistmont whether they object 
to vaccination or even ro-vaccination, would compel a Moslem 
to do something worse than apostasise or eat pork. If tbero is 
any valuo in the boast of toleration and in the Proclamations 
of three Sovereigns*- then we have ■performed religious and 
legal duty in calling upon Muslim soldiers in those circum¬ 
stances to withdraw from tho army, and are neither sinners 
nor criminals.” 

19 
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The trial ended on November 1st. 1921. The charges 
against the accused were (1) tbe major charge under 
section 120B read with section 131 i.e., being parties 
to a criminal conspiracy to seduce Mussulman oflicers and 
soldiers in His Majesty’s Army from their duty ; and (2) 
the minor charge under section 505 read with sections 
109 and 107 i.e. with making a statement or abetting in 
the same with intent or likely to cause Mussalman officers 
and soldiers in the army to disregard or fail in their duty. 
The minimum punishment provided by the sections are 
transportation for lifo under the first set, if it was held 
that there was a conspiracy to attempt to scduco troops ; and 
if it was held that the leaflets were not sent by any member of 
the conspiracy in pursuance of that conspiracy, the maximum 
punishment would then be seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Under the second set of charges the punishment-provided 
aro 2 and 3 years respectively. 

' The Karachi Resolution 

The prosecution relied mainly on the second paragraph 
of the following resolution passed at the Khilafat Conference 
in Karachi on July 9th. 1921 : — 

••This meeting of the All.India Khilafat Conference heartily eon* 
gratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kcmal Pasha and the Angora Government 
upon their magnificent victories ami the success of their most des¬ 
perate (or self-sacrificing) endeavours in upholding the laws of Islam 
and this meeting prays to Almighty God that they may soon succeed 
in expelling the whole of the armies of the foreign Governments from 
every nook ami corner of the Turkish Empire. 

“In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every 
way religiously unlawful for a Mussalman at the present moment to 
continue m the British Army or to induce others to join the army and 
it. is the duty of all the Mussalmaus in general and the Ulemas in 
particular to see that these religious commandments are brought home 
to every Mussalman in the Army. 

“Furthermore tins reacting also announces that if the British Govern¬ 
ment were to take any military measures against the Angora Government, 
directly or indirectly, openly or secretly, then the Mussulmans of India 
will be compelled to commence the breaking of laws, that is civil dis¬ 
obedience, with the concurrence of the Congress ami to proclaim in 
the forthcoming annual session of Congress, to be held at. Ahinedabad, 
the complete independence of India and the Indians and the establish¬ 
ment of a Republic for the government of India ” 

Addressing tbe jury, the Judge said that the jury must 
dismiss from their minds anything which might have appeared 
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in the papers about the Khilafat agitation. The accused were 
not being tried for being members of the Khilafat Association, 
and there was no evidence before the court as to their respon¬ 
sibility for the deplorable events in Malabar, They must not 
allow themselves to be swayed by external or personal con¬ 
siderations or sympathies or the threat of assassination of Mr. 
Sbankat Ali if certain demands of his were not granted by 
the Government. They must not acquit him or the other 
accused on account of fear even if it would shorten their 
allotted span of life by one moment. Some of the accused 
seemed learned and pious men and all seemed esteemed 
citizens to whom the country would owe much if they 
followed the right path, and Islam and the Empire and 
this country might have been profited by them had they 
not taken up the attitudo thoy had done. Yet they could 
not but deeply regret that some of the accused were at the 
bar in this court instead of being high in the service or 
the councils of His Majesty. They must not, however, let 
that make them swerve from the path of duty according to the 
law of the land and the evidence before the court. Nor were 
they in any way to be swayed by their feelings as to the 
Turkish question ; some of them might think that Turkey had 
had hard knocks given to her. they might sympathise with 
those who felt aggrieved for the Khilafat. 

The Verdict of the Jury 

The Jury then retired to consider their verdict and 
returned aftei an absence of two hours and a half. A large 
and expectant crowd had now gathered in the court anxious 
to hear the end of the case. The verdict of the jury was 
unanimous in holding all the accused not guilty under the two 
conspiracy charges, that is, the first two charges under section 
120 B read with section 131. while four of the jurors held 
that accused number one wa9 guilty under section 505 and 
accused numbers two to five and number seven guilty under 
section 505 with section 109. They also found accused number 
one guilty under section 117 I. P. C. and accused numbers 
two to five and number seven guilty under section 117 road 
with section 109. 

The fifth juror returned a verdict of “not guilty” against 
all accused. 
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With regard to accused number G, Bh&raty Krishna 
Tirthiji, the jury unanimously hold him not guilty, giving him 
the benefit of doubt. 

The sentence pronounced by the judge was that be was 
not inclined to disagree with the verdict of the majority of 
tho assessors. He acquitted accused number six. Bbarati 
Krishna Tirthaji, on all tho charges and convicted all the 
remaining six accused on tho charges in accordance with tho 
verdict of tho assessors and sentenced them each to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment on each of the charges, tbo 
sentences to run concurrently in all cases. 

No sooner was the sontence delivered than a tumult 
broke out and tho court at once ceased to be a court any 
longer, though the judge still continued seated on the bench. 
Uproarious cries of Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai and Moulana 
Mahomed Ah hi Jai were raised and tho whole crowd made a 
rush around tho accused. Mr. Mahomed Ali got up and raising 
his voice above tho din shouted that they would be free men 
under Swaraj before tbo oxpiry of tho sontence. After a 
minute ho added, addressing the judge : Let me tell you extra- 
judicially that the opinion you expressed on the religious 
questions are wrong. 

The scene outside the court premises was one of similar 
excitement but on a very large scale. Thousands of people who 
had been waiting for hours to hear tbe sentence, made a rush 
forward and began wildly to cheer the prison-van as it dis¬ 
appeared out of’ sight. The acquitted Swami was next the 
object of attraction. A party of Hindus and Mahomedans 
equipped with the paraphernalia requisite for taking the 
Swami in procession was waiting outside in readiness as they 
had anticipated his acquittal. This party was admitted into 
the court premises at once and the Swami was taken in 
procession through the streets followed by large cheering 
crowds. A meeting to be presided over by *he Swami and 
to be held on the Idgah miidan was announced on the 
spot. The demonstrations of the crowds in the streets were 
by no means of a hostile nature and they were very tactfully 
handled by tbe police, but tbo provision of a barricade of 
barbed wire around the court premises and having a large 
force of police in readiness sorved a very useful purpose in 
dealing with the crowd. 
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Subsequently the sedition charge against Mr. Ali was 
withdrawn. TI 10 trial convoyed to the public the improssion 
that Govt, had failed to prove tho charge ; tho main charges 
broke down though the accused refused to defend themselves 
knowing that justice was not to be expected. On November 
7th. Mr. Yakub Hassan was similarly sentenced to 2 yrs. at 
Tanjore, and othor convictions of persecuted raoslem divines 
covered the land (sen chronology). 

On November 4th. the groat Delhi meeting of the All-India 
Congross Committee camo in. It had two important tasks before 
it : one, to compose the threatening split inside the Congress 
camp over the Nehru-Acbariyar controversy, and second, to 
allay tho surging ride of feeling of tho more extreme non co- 
operators, especially the ‘Young Moslems’, to launch into civil 
disobedience at onco. 

Tho first involved some constitutional question upon 
which Mr. Achariar, the president, had ruled that the calling 
of the meeting was not in order and Mr. Nehru, the Secretary, 
regarded that ruling as ultra-vires.- ^be discussion commenced 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s motion endorsing the action of Pt. 
Motilal Nehru as against that of the president in carrying 
out the resolution of the Working Committee convening that 
meeting and also endorsing the resolutions of tho Working 
Committee regarding complaints of irregularity about the last 
elections to the All-India Congress Committee in Bengal and 
Madras. The resolutions referred to advised the aggrieved 
parties in Bengal arid Madras to co-operate with their 
Provincial organisations and opined that the adoption of the 
method of single transferable vote in tbo matter of election 
of delegates to the Congress be left to the option of the 
Provincial Congress Committees. Mr. Gandhi appealed to the 
members to set aside all differences and rocognise the position 
that stared them in the faco in the country. He said the 
committee bad to give its verdict as to whether after having 
anned the Working Committee with all the powers, it was not 
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the elementary right of the Working Committee to call 
together a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. After 
hearing Mr. Gandhi the members agreed with his view and 
then the following resolution was passed :— 

“The All-India Congress Committee endorses the resolution of the 
Working Committee convening this meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and also endorses the resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding complaints about last elections to the All-India Congress 
Committee at its meeting held in Bombay on the 2nd August and in 
Calcutta on the 7th September.” 

Next the question of civil disobedience was taken up, 
and before adjournment the Committee took one step forward 
on the non-co operation programme by sanctioning a limited 
form of civil disobedience including the non-payment of taxes, 
which, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, declared an open 
but peaceful revolution, and was in fact the key resolution 
of this sitting. The debate was vory lively and some stern 
fight was set up by several speakers to liberate the resolu¬ 
tion from the many restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
had placed in their way. The proceedings revealed a decided 
and advanced opinion in favour of full-fledged civil disobedience, 
but in almost every case the opposition'slowly died down. 

Mr. Gandhi in moving the resolution outlined the course all 
provincial organisations should follow and said that India had 
during the last ten months made a tremendous head-way. if 
they were simply to gauge the quantity of progress, there was 
every reason to feel proud of it, but if he was asked to say 
whether it was sufficient for the removal of the triple disease 
that they wore suffering from, then be had to confess that it fell 
far short of the requirements. Hence the necessity of repetition 
and emphasis of all vital items of the programme of non-co-opera¬ 
tion so far sanctioned, particularly those mentioned in the re¬ 
solution on civil disobedience. They were prepared to give no 
quarter to the Government and should expect none. The bigger 
the injustice and hardships they were put to, the greater the 
patience and unflinching determination they observed, the sooner 
would Swaraj come. Mr. Gandhi defined civil disobedience as 
a civil resolution which, wherever practised, would mean an 
end of Government authority and open defiance of the Govern¬ 
ment and its laws. It was a gigantic stop and although pro¬ 
vincial autonomy was being granted to provincial organisations 
ju this matter, ho advised all to wait before launching on it and 
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see what he did, if it was at all possible, in his own district 
of Gujrat, and after seeing the result they should follow his 
example, which should open the eyes of tho whole world to 
their wonderful achievement. Ho knew tbat at that time mass 
civil disobedionce was impossible, and he would be quite 
satisfied if in such a big continent only one tahsil or district 
fully prepared should practise it rather than the whole unpre¬ 
pared masses should partake in it. He advised caution, and 
reiterated his warning that in view of the gigantic step which 
tho resolution allowed, nothing should be done without a full 
rocogniiion of the realities, so that once a step was taken there 
should be no tracing back. 

When Mahatma Gandhi concluded his opening speech 
amendments were rushed forth from all sides, and the chair¬ 
man was obliged to take the resolution part by part and dis¬ 
pose of all rhe amendments. The main purpose underlying 
nil these amendments was to secure relaxation in the conditions 
which would in fact mean the postponement of civil disobe¬ 
dience for some months, and in certain cases make its declara¬ 
tion impracticable. The main bone of contention was that 
the conditions that indivividuals practising civil disobedience 
should know the art of hand-spinning and that the district or 
tahsil launching on it should be self-contained in the matter 
of clothing its own population, the majority of which should 
ho wearing hand-spun and band-woven cloth, were impossible 
for universal practice. These amendments wore brought for¬ 
ward by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, and Chowdburi Kambhuj 
Dutt characterised the limitations as impracticable. Those 
who supported theso amendments contended that supposing 
any individual or tract were ready in every other respect 
except tho full-fledged Swadeshi as defined in the resolution, 
it would mean that all their sacrifices would be nil when 
compared with one Swadeshi requirement which unfortunately, 
due to circumstances over which they had no control, it was 
difficult for them to fulfil. Unless these restrictions were 
removed the motion would virtually mean indefinite postpone¬ 
ment of civil disobedienco, while they had only G weeks left 
to win the Swaraj, or die, or go to jail in the attempt. More¬ 
over, economically the condition was ill contrived, for all the 
districts could never be self contained. 

Mahatma Gandhi, and tho supporters of his view, emphasis- 
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ed that having pledged, and believing, that it was only 
through complete fulfilment of the Swadeshi programme 
that they could attain Swaraj, it would now bo laying the 
axo at the very root of the edifico so far built if they were 
to omit strict compliance with the Swadeshi programme. It 
was much better to have only one tahsil or one district in the 
whole of India practice civil disobedience, rather than the 
entire country, while unprepared for it. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani pointed out the danger of 
starting civil disobedience in one particular place, for Govern¬ 
ment could concentrate its repression on that place. Unless 
the disobedience was simultaneous, no end would be gaitiod. 

After a very heated discussion, in course of which it was 
not certain on which side the scale might turn, all the amend¬ 
ments except one, which wanted to substitute Indian cloth in 
place of hand spun and hand-woven were defeated by a largo 
majority. This amendment was also defeated but by a narrow 
majority. Upon this Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that they 
should arrive at a conclusion which they should feel as light 
and which they should earnestly and sincerely try to put into 
practice. A casual suggestion, emanating probably from a 
member, ofFered as a compromise that at the end of ihe resolu¬ 
tion a proviso be added authorising the Working Committee 
to relax conditions in any case, when it was amply satisfied 
that such relaxation was justified in the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of the case. This suggestion was heartily welcomed 
by all and reduced the opposition almost to nil, only a couple 
of voices still persisting in their claim. The debate revealed 
that there was an ever-growing opinion among the Committee 
who could not tolerate any postponement of civil disobedience 
and were anxious that it should bo launched immediately. 
Of the three other minor resolutions that were passed, the 
second one reiterated the famous Karachi resolution on the 
withdrawal of soldiers from Govt, service. 

The following are the resolutions as passed :— 

Ttie All India Congress Committee, while regarding progress so far 
made in swadeshi as encouraging, is of opinion that enough progress 
has not been made all round and calls upon workers throughout India to 
devote their exclusive attention to the completion of boycott of foreign 
yarn and cloth and to the manufacture of hand-spun yarn and hand-woven 
cloth, so as to enable the country to offer universal civil disobedience 
if necessary. 
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The All-India Congress Committee endorses the resolution passed by 
the Working Committee regarding the duty of all Government employees, 
whether civilians or soldiers, and is of opinion that it is the inherent 
right of a citizen to pronounce his opinion upon the advisability or 
otherwise of the Government servants leaving civil or military service, 
and it is the inherent right of every citizen to appeal in an open manner 
to a soldier or civilian to sever Ins connection with a Government which 
has forfeited the confidence a d support oT the vast majority of the 
population of India. 

The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Non Co-opera¬ 
tors who have been arrested or imprisoned in the country, and is of 
opinion that their sufferings will hasten the attainment of (he country’s 
purpose. 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution 

Whereas there is not much over one month for the fullilment of 
the National determination to establish Swaraj before the end of the 
year, and whereas the Nation has demonstrated its capacity for exem¬ 
plary self-restraint by observing perfect non-violence over (lie arrest 
ami imprisonment of the Ali Brothers and other leaders, and whereas it is 
desirable f«>r the Nation to demonstrate* its capacity for further Buffering 
and discipline sullicient for the attainment of Swaraj, the All-India 
Congress Committee nuthoris- s every Province on its own responsibility 
to undertake civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes in tlie 
manner that may be considered the most suitable by respectable Con¬ 
gress Committees, subject to the following conditions : 

[ I] In the event of individual civil disobedience, the individual 
must know handspinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of 
the programme which is applicable to him or her, e. O.,— 

he or she must have entirely discarded the use of foreign elotli and 
adopted only hand-spun and hand woven garments ; 

must be n believer in Hindn-Muslitn unity and in unity between all 
communities professing different religions in India ns an article of 
faitli ; 

must believe in non-violence as absolutely essential f >r the redress of 
the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj and, if a 
Hindu, must, by his personal conduct, show that he regards untnuchu- 
bility as a blow upon Nationalism. 

[2] In the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or 'J'ahsil 
should be treated as a unity, and therein a vast majority of the popula¬ 
tion roust have adopted full Swadeshi, and must be clothed out of cloths 
hand-spun and hand-woven in that District or Tahsil, and must believe 
in and practise all other itemB of Non-Co-operation. 

Provided that no civil resisters should expect to be supported out 
of public funds, and the members of the family of civil resistors under¬ 
going sentence will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand- 
spinning and band-weaving or any other means. Provided further that 
upon application by any Provincial Congress Committee, it is open to 
the Working Committee to relax the conditions for civil dibobidunce 
aPer it is satisfied that any condition should be waived, 
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The Prince of Wales 

BOMBAY , NOVEMBER 17TU. 1021 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Walos landed in 
Bombay on November 17th. The Prince, England’s beloved 
Prince, tho common object of pride and joy to tho English¬ 
man wherever he is, was receivod with the coremony and 
attention which his rank demands from high oflicors of the 
Government. And the gorgeous proceedings were in harmony 
with the occasion. From tho day previous the ships of tho 
East India squadron lay collected in array, bedecked with 
flags and fastoons, at the harbour. Tho II. M. S. Renown 
carrying tho Princo slowly stoamod in about S in the 
morning and tho Princo landed shortly after 10 A. M. 

His Royal Highness was receivod by the Viceroy and 
tho Governor of Bombay and was then taken in procession 
to a pavilion closo by whero were assembled all the great 
Ruling Chiefs and Princes of India who bad come all the 
way to Bombay to pay obsequious homage to the Heir to 
the British Throne. After tho ceremony of presentations 
H. R. H. was thon conducted to the dais in the Amphi¬ 
theatre where ho took his seat, and immediately after, 
taking a paper from tho baud of Lord Cromer, said : ‘1 have 

a message from my father and it is this,’ Tho Prince then 
road tho King’s Message. 

The King’s Message to India 

“On this day, when my son lands for tho first time upon 
your shoies, I send through him my greetings to you, tho Prin¬ 
ces and People of India. His coming is a token and a renewal 
of the pledges of affectiou which it has been the horitage of out¬ 
house to re-affirm to you. My father whon Prince of Wales 
counted it his privilege to see, and seeing to understand, tho 
Great Empire in the East pver which it was his destiny to rule 
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and I recall with thankfulness and pride that when bo was 
called to the 1 krone, it fell to mo to follow his illustrious exam¬ 
ple. But I have tho same hope and in this same spirit my son 
is with you to day. The thought of his arrival brings with a 
welcome vividness to my mind the happy memories I ha\o 
stored of what I myself have learned in India : its charm and 
beauty, its immemorial history, its noblo monumonts and, above 
all, the devotion of India and ils faithful people, since proved 
as if by firo, in their response (o the Empire’s call in the hour 
of its greatest need. These memories will ever be with mo as 
1 trace his steps. My heart is with him ns ho moves among 
you and with mine the heart of the Queen Empress whose lovo 
for India is no less than my own. 

To friends, whose loyalty we and our fathers have 
treasured, lie brings this message of trust and hope—my 
sympathy in all that passes in your lives is unabating, During 
recent years my thoughts have been yet more constantly 
with you. Throughout tho civilised world the foundations of 
social order have been tested by war and change. Wherever 
citizenship exists, it has had to meet the tost, and India, 
like other countries, has been called to face new and 
special problems of her own. For this task her armoury is in 
the new powers of her own—powers and new responsibilities 
with which she has been equipped. That with the help of 
those, aided by Lord Reading’s guidance of my Government 
and its officers, you will bring these problems to an issue worthy 
of your historic past and of happiness for your future, that 
all disquietings will vanish in well-or.dercd progress, is my earn¬ 
est wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties and your 
rejoicings are my own. In all that may touch your happiness, 
in all that gives you hope and promotes your welfare, I foci 
with you in tho spirit of sympathy. 

“My son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is now 
his ambition by coming among you to ripen goodwill into a yet 
fuller understanding. I trust and believe that when he leaves 
your shores your hearts will follow him and by his stay with 
you one link more will bo added to the golden chain of 
sympathy which for these many years has held my Throne to 
India. And it is my warmest prayer that wisdom and content¬ 
ment growing hand in hand will lead India into over increas¬ 
ing national greatness within a free Empire—the Empiro for 
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which I labour and for which, if it bo lho divine will, my son 
'shall labour after me.” 

The Municipal Address 

This over, the addicss presented by the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration of Bombay was thou read out by Sir Sassoon David. 
In the course of the address the Corporation said that the 
political advancement of India was acccleratod by the war 
which had shattered old ideas and ideals. Tho inevitable 
result was that there was a groat divorsity of opinion in tho 
l»ody politic and many believed that tho country was already 
ripe for a more democratic form of government. Tho Corpora¬ 
tion therefore trusted that tho Princo’s voice would still tho 
voice of discord and leave an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing and good-will. In tho reply, howover, which His 
Koyal Highness made to the address there was no mention 
of Itis boing the “harbinger of peace”. The passage in his 
spcooh which touched the audience homo was this : “Coming 
from the West to tho East, as a young man, to this ancient 
vast country, I fool somo awo at the difficulty which I may 
experience in getting to know India. But I am fortified by 
the thought that sympathy begets knowledge and my sym¬ 
pathy with India has been aroused since my childhood.” 

After this function tho Prince drovo in state to Govt. 
Houso, and the Koyal procossion was lustily cheered by the 
thousands of sightseers who crowded tho streets which were 
lavishly decorated and lined by troops. 

The Counter-Demonstration. 

In marked contrast to tho large crowds mainly composed 
of Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis and tho wealthy resident of 
Bombay which assembled to cheer the Prince along the route 
of the Koyal Procossion, there was a huge public meeting 
nt the opposite end of the town where Mr. Gandhi addressed 
tho audience to boycott all official functions in connection 
with tho Princo’s reception, and a huge bon fire was made 
of a pilo of foreign cloth. From the previous day thousands 
of placards were displayed at every nook and corner of tho 
city appealing in the name of Gandhi for a boycott of tho 
Prince’s visit. During tho morning the tram-cars wore run¬ 
ning and tho mills wore working. Within a few hours, 
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however, all this stopped and swelling crowds rushed into 
the streets, declared hartal and joined the boycott meeting 
at tho beach. What followed next is given in the Mahatma’s 

own language. 

“Tho reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, was 
bjing stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity I was 
congratulating hor citizens upon their non-violenco in tho 
face of grave provocation. For, tho volunteers wit!) their 
captain were arrested during the previous night for pasting pos¬ 
ters under authority on private property. 'Tho posters advised 
tho people to boycott the welcome to tho Prince. They 
wore destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteri¬ 
ously entorod into and tho umisod postors, so far as 1 am 
aware, not declared unlawful, were also removed. The 
Prince’s visit itsolf and the circumstances attending tho 
ceremonials arranged and tho public money wasted for the 
manufaturo of a welcome to Mis Royal Highness constituted 
an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay had romained 
self-restrained. This, I thought, was a matter for congra¬ 
tulation. Tho burning of tho pile of ioreign cloth was ari 
eloquent counter-demonstration to the interested otlicia! 
demonstration. Little did I know that, at the very time that 
the Prince was passing through the docoratod route and tho 
pilo of foreign cloth was burning in another part of the city, 
the mill-hands were in criminal disobedience of tho wishes 
of their masters employing them, first one and thon tho 
others, by force ; that a swelling mob was molesting tho 
poaceful pussougors in the tram cars and holding up tho tram 
traflic ; and that it was forcibly depriving those that were 
wearing foreign caps or their hoad-drossos and pelting in¬ 
offensive Europeans. As the day went up the fury of the 
mob, now intoxicated with its success, rose also. They 
burnt tram-cars and a motor, smashed liquor shops, and burnt 
them too. 

“I heard of the outbreak at about one o’ clock. I motored 
with 6omo friends to tho aroa of disturbance and heard the 
most painful and the most humiliating story of molestation 
of Parsi sisters. Some few were assaulted and oven had their 
saris torn from them. No one among a crowd of over fifteen 
hundred who had surrounded my car denied tho ebargo as a 
Parsi with hot rage and quivering lips was with the greatest 
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deliberation relating the story. An elderly Tarsi gentleman 
said : “Please save us from the mob rule.” , 

“This news of tho rough handling of Parsi sistors piorced 
me like a dart. I felt that my sisters and daughters had been 
hurt by a violent mob. Yes, some Parsis had joined the 
welcome. They had a right to hold their own view, free of 
molestation. There can be no coercion in Swaraj. Tho 
Moplah fanatic who forcibly convorts a Hindu believes that 
he is acquiring religious merit. A Non-co-operator or his 
associate who uses coercion has no apology whatsoever for 
bis criminality. 

“As I reached tho two Tanks I found, too, a liquor shop 
smashed and 2 policemen badly wounded and lying uncon¬ 
scious on cots without anybody caring for them, and alighted. 
Immediately tho crowd surrounded me and yelled "‘Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-jai”. That sound usually grates on my ear^, but 
it has grated never so more as it did yesterday, when tho 
crowd, unmindful of the two sick brethren, chocked me 
with the shout at the top of their voices. I rebuked them 
and they were silent. Water was brought for the two wound¬ 
ed men. I requested two of my companions and some from 
the crowd to take tho dying policemen to the Hospital. 

“I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, where 
I saw a tiro rising. There were two tram-cars which were 
burnt by the crowd. On returning I witnossed a burning 
motor-car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, told them 
that they had damaged the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab 
and Swaraj. 1 returned sick at heart aud in a chastened 
mood. 

“At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men camo to report 
that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting every passer-by 
who had a foreign cap on and even soriously boating him if ho 
refused to give up his cap. A brave old Parsi who defied tho 
crowd aud would not give up his p'tigri was badly handled. 
Moulana Azad Sobbani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and 
reasoned with the crowd. We told them that they were deny¬ 
ing their religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made 
.. a show of dispersing. The police were there, but they wore 
exceedingly restrained. We wont further on and retracing 
our stops, found to our horror a liquor shop on fire. Even 
the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. Thanks to tho 
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efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan ancl others, all inmates 
of the shop were ablo to come out. 

Nature of the crowd. 

“The crowd did not consist of hooligans or only of boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They wcro not all mill- 
hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and 
unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it had lost 
its head, and it was not a crowd but several crowds number¬ 
ing in all less than twenty thousand. It was bent upon mis¬ 
chief and destruction. 

“I hoard that thero was firing resulting in deaths, and 
that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who passed with 
Khaddar on camo in for hard boating if he did not put off 
his Khaddar cap or shirt. I heard that many were seriously 
injurod. I am writing this in the midst of six Hindu and 
Mussalman workers who have just come in with broken hoada 
and blooding and one with a broken nasal bone and another 
lacerated wounds and in danger of losing his life. They 
wont to Parel led by Maulana Azad Sobhani and Moazzam 
Ali to pacify tho mill-hands, who, it was reportod, wore 
holding up tho tram-cars there. Tho workers, however, wero 
enabled to prococd to their destination. Thoy returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves. 

Civil Disobedience. 


"Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobodienco has 
onco moro been dashed, in my opinion, to piecos. Tho 
atmosphorc for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is not 
onough that such an atmosphere is to be found in Bardoli and 
therefore it may go on side by side with tho violence in 
Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bardoli nor Bombay 
can bo treated as separate unconnected units. They are 
parts of ono great indivisible whole. It was possible to isolate 
Malabar, it was also possible to disregard Malegaon. But it is 
not possible to ignore Bombay. Non-Co operators cannot 
escape the liability. It is true that Non-Co-operators were 
ceaselessly remonstrating everywhere with the people at 
considerable risk to themselves to arrest or stop tho mischief 
and that they are responsible for saving many precious livos. 
But that is not enough for launching on civil disobedience or 
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to discharge tbora from liability for tlio violcnco that has 
taken place. Wo claim to havo established a poacoful atmos- 
phere i. e. to havo attained by our non-violence sufficient 
control over the people to kcop their violence under 
check. Wo havo failed whoii wo ought to havo succeeded, 
for yesterday was a day of our trial. We woro under our 
pledge bound to protect tho person of the Prince from any 
harm or insult and we broko that pledgo inasmuch as any ono 
of us insulted or injured a singlo European or any other who 
took part in tho welcome to tho Prince. They were as much 
entitled to tako part in tho weicomo as wo wero to refrain. 

“Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I am 
moro instrumental than any other in bringing into being tho 
spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully capablo of controlling 
and disciplining that spirit. I must do ponanco for it. For 
mo the struggle is essentially religious. 1 bclievo in fasting 
and prayer, and 1 propose henceforth to observe every Monday 
a 21 hours’ fast till Swaraj is obtained. 

“The Working Commirtoo will havo to devote its atten¬ 
tion to tho situation and consider, in tho light thoreof, 
whether mass civil disobodicuce can bo at all encouraged, 
until we havo obtained completo control over the masses. I 
have personally come deliberately to tho conclusion that mass 
civil disobedionco cannot bo started for the present. 1 confess 
my inability to conduct a campaign of civil disobedionco to 
a successful issuo unless a completely non-violont spirit is 
generated among the people. 

“I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating con¬ 
fession of my incapacity, but I know that I shall appear moro 
pleasing to my Maker by being what I am instead of appearing 
to be what I am not. If I can havo nothing to do with the 
o/ganised violence of tho Government, I can have loss to do 
with the unorganised violence of tho people. I would profer 
to be crusbod between the two.” 

The Bombay Riot 

For full five days the riot went on. There were Parsi 
mob in the Parsi quarter, Moslem mob in the Moslem quarter, 
Christian and Anglo Indian mob in their own quarter, and 
to crown all the monstor mob of mill-hands in tho Mill- 
quarter of the town, The surging mob-fury now rushed 
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this way and that, uncontrollable, mad, reckless of what they 
did, and fair Bombay was given up to an orgy of communal 
warfare. The first day i ho mill hands had the upper band. 
Next day it was the Parsis, Jews, Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that became aggressors. The Parsis, infuriated at 
the treatment of their women and children, came out in the 
streets armed with guns, lathis and bamboos and belaboured 
whoever came in their way —not excepting their own kins¬ 
men who happened to have khadder and Gandhi capon. 
Europeans and Jews also took the law onto themselves— 
it was widely rumoured that they were supplied with arms 
and ammunition—and by way of retaliation mercilessly injured 
Hindu and Moslem passers by. As a result there was another 
mob rising which wa6 quickly quelled by military and police 
fire. Many men wero killed, including one European, and 
a couple of hundreds were badly injured. Several grog-shops 
were burnt, a Parsi-temple was set fire to, and immense 
damage was done to shops. Moslem and Hindu leaders 
who wero out to pacify tho fighting mobs, including Messrs 
Jayakar, Sat hey, Mehta, Banker, Desai, Azad Sohbani, 
and many Khilafat workers, and even Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
were badly molested by tho Parsis and Anglo-Indians. At 
Mahatma Gandhi’s place score of Congress volunteers who 
had gone in tho thick of the fighting to stop it by pursuasion 
lay with mangled bodies and limbs. Gradually, however, the 
city sobered down. Mahatma Gandhi, who had vowed to 
to abstain from any food till the violence stopped, fell ill, 
while influential Hindus, Parsis, Moslems and Christians 
were on daily round, going over tho disturbed area, pacifying 
the people. The military admirably co-operated with tho 
leaders and allowed them to pacify and disperse the mob 
before firing. As a result of the outbreak, some of the minor 
official functions in connection with the Prince’s visit had to 
be dropped, and the Viceroy and staff were detained in Bombay 
for a day. At last on the 21st November peace was restored 
and Mahatma Gandhi issued another appeal, so character¬ 
istic of him, and one which has drawn so much attention 
of late, addressed to the rioters. Said he :— 

“To-the Hooligans of Bombay 

“The most terrible mistake I have made is that I thought 
Non-co operators had acquired an influence over you, that you 

20 
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had understood the relative value and political wisdom of 
non-violence, though not the moral necessity of it. I had 
thought that you had sufficiently understood the interest of 
your country not to meddle with the movement to its detriment 
and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough not to give 
way to worst passions ; but it cut me to the quick to find 
that you have used mass awakening for your own lust, for 
plunder, rapine and even indulging in your worst animal 
appetite. 

Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, 
Christian or Jew, you have certainly failed to consider even 
your own religious interests. Some of my friends would, I 
know, accuse me of ignorance of human nature, but I know 
that I had no difficulty in controlling even Indian hooligans 
in South Africa. I was able, because I had succeeded in 
approaching them through co-workors where I bad no persona! 
contact with them. In your case, I see, wo have failed to 
reach you. I don’t believe you to be incapable of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you have 
done. Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have violated the 
sanctity of Parsi Temples and they have exposed their own 
to a similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooligans. Because 
some Parsis have chosen to partake in the welcome to the 
Prince, the Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have rudely, 
roughly, and insolently removed foreign cloth worn by some 
Parsis and Christians, forgetting that not all Hindus and all 
Mussalmans, nor by any means oven a majority of them, have 
religiously discarded the uso of foreign cloth. Parsi and 
Christian hooligans are, therefore, interfering with Hindu 
and Mussalman wearers of “Khaddar.” Thus we are all 
moving in a vicious circle and the country suffer?. I write 
this not to blame, but to warn you, and to confess that we 
have grievously neglected you. I am doing penance in one 
way, other workers are doing penance in another way. Messrs. 
Azad Sobhani, Jayakar, Jamnadas, Mehta, Sathe, Moazal All' 
and many others have been risking their lives in bringing 
under control this unfortunate ebullition. Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu has fearlessly gone »n your midst !o reason with you 
and to appeal to yon. Our work in your midst has only just 
begun. Will you hot. give us a chance by stopping tho mad 
prqcoss of ■retaliation ? Hindus and Mussalmans should bo 
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ashamed to take reprisals against Parsis or Christians. The 
latter must know it to be suicidal to battlo against Hindu 
and Mussalman ferocity by bruto strength. 'Jhe result is they 
must seek the assistance of cm alien Government, i.e. sell their 
freedom. Surely, the best course for them is to realiso their 
nationality and believe that reasoning Hindus and Mussulmans 
must and will protect the interests of minorities before their 
own. Any way, the problem before Bombay is to ensure the 
absolute protection of minorities and the acquisition of 
control over the rowdy element, and I shall trust that you, 
hooligans of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a 
chance to the workers who are desirous of sorving you. May 
God help you. I am your friend—Sd. M. K. Gandhi.—” 

Calcutta on 17th. November and After 

In striking contrast to the mad mob outrage of Bombay 
was the perfectly peaceful, though more extensive and signi¬ 
ficant, hartal of Calcutta. On the previous day the Congress 
and Khilafat organisations issued manifestoes conveyiifg to 
the people Gandhi’s requost to observe a national cessation 
of work as a silent and peaceful protest of the Prince’s visit. 
One such placard is shown below :— 


<£«£* O O ^ O 

liE ME MB Eli THE LEA DEliB IN JAIL. | 

Boycott Bureaucratic Welcome | 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lands in Bombay A 
on the 17th instant to see, so we have been told, the u 
country and to learn things for himself. ^ 

The loyal duty of every patriot is to help the Prince to learn the ^ 
true slate of things and this duty he mil best discharge by thorough- If 
ly boycotting the bureaucratic welcome that is being arranged for 
the Prince. 

WELL THEN, 

Are you a loyal patriot ? -J not then mislead tlic Prince and thus 
do him as well as tlie country a grievous wrung. 
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THE PRINCE In INDIA 


[CALCUTTA 


Do you want to get the Khilafat w rong to be redressed ? Let the 
Prince learn it by your action that there can be no gala days lor you 
now, nor any guests whom you can pleasantly and duly honour. 

Is Swaraj your goal ? Then do not slavishly hide your desire by 
showing any readiness to acquiesce in a welcome solely organised by a 
foreign bureaucracy. Listen to what Mahatma Gandhi says — 

1. Organise complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’* 

honour. 

2. Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised 

illuminations. 

3. Religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fire works 

organised for the purpo-e. 

4. Publish leaflets by the million and distribute. 

5. See that your city wears the appearance of a deserted city on 

the day the Prince visits it. 

O 


Accordingly on t.he 17th November Calcutta looked like a 
deserted city. All Indian shops, bazars, markets, including 
the great business quarters, were closed. There was no tram, 
nor any sort of vehicular traffic in the streets. All drivers 
without exception, including the drivers of private carriages, 
struck work for tho day. All mills were closed and the mill- 
hands occupied themselves with si,.ging bkajans (religious 
songs) and taking ablusions in the river. The European 
business offices had to stop work owing to the absence of the 
Indian staff. The Courts and Government offices had similar¬ 
ly to close down. Tho High Court had to clos* down as 
lawyers could not come, and somo of the judges even had to 
come walking all tho way from thoir residence as their 
drivers won’t work. It was ‘'Gandhiji’s hukum,” in overy 
case. It was remarkable how the Goliath of Western civilisa¬ 
tion, the London of the far East, Calcutta, the second city of the 
Empire, could come to a sudden atop lead by the finger of one 
man thousands of miles away. 

Tbe Railway stations and their goods sheds wero de^vt- 
ed—no coolies, no porters, no carriages or carts. To meet very 
noedy cases thero were a few national volunteers with cars 
labelled ‘‘on national service” aorving invalids, women and 
children who came by tho trains. Doctors took permits from 
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Iho Congress office to run their cars to attend to emergent cases 
In the streets policemen and volunteers worked independently 
to regulate the traffic of which there was little. The guar¬ 
dians of the law had practically no work to do while the 
volunteers managed to disperse the small crowds of street- 
urchins that gathered here and there by requesting them with 
folded hands not to make any golmal. In the night the greater 
part of tbo town was in darkness as no lights wore lighted. 
The municipal-hands, the sweepers, scavengers, gas-lighteis 
all struck work. In the European quarter European resi¬ 
dents themselves lighted some of the lamps in the import¬ 
ant thoroughfares. Some armoured cars were found patrolling 
the streots. But. so groat was the success of this non-violent 
hartal coup that not a single case of riot, street brawl, or even 
ordinary crime was reported. The hartal worked with clock¬ 
wise precision. Everywhere there was the same absence of 
excitement of any sort; the whole Indian population to a man 
simply refrained from doing any work. The sight gladdened 
the heart, of every Indian, that at least for one single day 
they could do just as they liked—that they could regulate 
their own house to their own order. It was remarkable how 
'he riff-raff and the hooligans of Calcutta, who' in normal 
times are beyond the control of the police, were kept perfectly 
quiet by the presence of the Khilafat volunteers using not 
force but moral persuasion only. 

And not alone in Calcutta—all over Bengal, and in all the 
chief towns of India, there was hartal, at some places partial, 
at others total, and everywhere peace reigned, perhaps more 
bcarfy than ordinarily. 

But the non-co-operator’s success was the foreigner’s gall. 
To Europeans generally, and to their Indian protege, the hartal 
was symbolic of a down-right insult to tbo Prince and to the 
mighty prestige of the British Raj. Refusal to work was unpar- 
donablo breach of peace. Mora] persuasion wa9 gross intimida¬ 
tion and criminal interference with people’s loyalty. At once a 
howl of protest was raised by the Anglo-Indian and European 
Communities, the great European merchant houses, the 
European officials, traders, planters and their Indian hench¬ 
men. An alarm was raised of Calcutta being given up to 
<7 oonda-raj (rule of the ruffians), of life and property being 
loft to tbo mercy of (fie Indian mob. Indeed a mob-rising, as 
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at Bombay, was apprehended, and panic reigned in European 
circles. The combined wrath of these people fell upon the 
Congross, though, as a matter of fact, it was the peoplo 
in the mass who voluntarily went into hartal and the Congress 
volunteors only functioned to see that there was no trouble 
out of the affair. The Anglo Indian newspapers poured forth 
their venom of abuse against the non-co operators in flaring 
head lines. Their columns wore filled with arrogant outbursts 
from panicky Europeans and Eurasians, and an exhibition of 
racial hatred was made such as India has not seen since the 
days of Qenl. Dyer. The European Association of Calcutta 
demaded of the Governor “immediate action against people 
who were bringing Government into disreputo’’—meaning 
thereby, of course, the hartalists and non-co operators, alleging 
that the inactivity of the Government had resulted in 
“not only the educated classes but also the masses gaining a 
contempt for authority” and, in short, urging a \igorous 
policy .of repression. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce—the 
most powerful European financial interest in India—similarly 
wrote to the Government alleging :— 

“That it (the hartal) was brought about by the wholesale intimidat ion 
of the working classes of the community. There exists no general wish 
on the part of these classes to cease from work. In fact, many urged 
their employers to allow them to sleep on the premises during the previous 
night, so that they could attend to their duties without having to pass 
tlirough the streets, and to risk being molested. Put the organisation 
which is now in control of the city terrorised them by way-laying (hem, 
and threatening them with violence, or assuring them that their homes 
would be wrecked in their absence. They were assured by the < missarics 
of this organisation that the British Government had ceased to rule India, 
and that the Kin Infat authority is now supreme. These assurances carry 
conviction with them, for it is a fact., as is patent to the humblest worker, 
that the policeman who is paid to protect him stands helplessly by while 
lie is being molested by the so.called volunteer. If examples of this 
system of terrorism are wanted they can easily be supplied. It extender! 
not only to industrial workers, domestic servants and other manual 
labourers, but to clerks, thousands of whom were accosted and threatened. 
And In part6 of the city even trafEc regulation was undertaken, while the 
police looked on, by “volunteers’' clad in Khilafat uniform. 

“The success of their exertions must of necessity encourage the leaders 
of the movement to redouble their efforts. What is possible for one day 
is possibl > for more than one. Indeed there seems no reason to doubt that 
this is merely a trial of strength, preparatory to the proclamation and 
organisation of a complete hartal to be observed for the week during 
which H>s Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales will be in Calcutta, 
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"Tlte organisation which has taken upon itself to exercise control over 
t> e city should be broken up, and the wearing of its uniform and badges 
should be prohibited. The police should be given fuller powe's to deal 
with provocative exhibitions of insuUnee, such as the display of Khitafat 
banners, and the placarding of motor cars with the wor Is ‘On National 
service." Notoriously bad characters ami agitators from up-country, 
should b: deported from Calcutta, and all public meetings at which 
resolutions urging hartals, or a boycott of the Prince’s visit, should be 
proclaimed and pvukib.t.d'' 

And the Government response came quickly too. At 
Govt, house anxious consultations were held, and a bigh 
otlicial demanded full discretion and freedom of action and 
this was given. Immediately armoured cars rolled out of the 
fort and patrolled the streets On November 19tb. the 
Government of Bengal issued the following communique 
declaring the Congress and Kbilafat volunteer organisations 
unlawful :— 

The Govt. Proclamation 

“For some time past the enrolment of so-called volunteers 
has been a foaiure in the programme of various bodies pro¬ 
minent in political matters. Such men appear at first to 
havo been honorary workers, often of the studont class, who 
helped on specific occasions such as rccoptions, meetings etc. 
Moro recently the movement has taken on a different aspect, 
and under the auspices of the Khilafat and Congress Com¬ 
mittees numerous persons have been regularly enrolled in 
dofinito organisations under specific leaders ready to emerge 
and perform the tasks allotted to them by those in authority 
in these associations. These men are drawn often from the 
lower classes and are believed to be paid for tbeir 
day’s work. 

“Through the ngoncy of these ‘volunteers”, Calcutta and 
its environs have been subject for some time past to a per¬ 
sistent campaign of intimidation and molestation. Whether 
it be tho observance of a ‘hartal,” the picketing of cloth- 
shops, the discouragement of tho sale of liquor, a trial which 
has excited political interest, or interference with attendance 
at schools and colleges, these volunteers, in obedience to the 
orders of those in command of them, have been in evidence 
threatening and interfering with the citizens of the town in 
the pursuit of their lawful avocations. A determined attempt 
is being further made to undermine the loyalty of the police 
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and to terrorise them in the discharge of their duty. Outside 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood the same activities have been 
manifest in various districts of the Presidency. 

“The Governor in Council is of opinion that the movement 
has now gone beyond all limits of permissible agitation and 
in the interests of the administration of the law and the 
maintenance of law and order, he has accordingly issued the 
following notification :— 

“Whereas tho Governor-in-Council is of opinion that, the 
associations at present known by tho names of the Bengal 
Non-co-operation Volunteer Corps, the Central Muhammadan 
Volunteer Corps, the Congress Committee Corps and other 
associations existing in the Presidency of Bengal and having 
similar objects interfere with tho administration of the law 
and with the maintenance of law and order, 

“It is hereby declared by tho Governor in Council undo/ 
Section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
as amendod by tho Devolution Act, 1920, that all tho said 
associations are unlawful associations within the meaning of 
Part II of the-said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act." 

The Criminal law Amendment Act of 1908 under which 
the Government declared the volunteer organisations unlaw¬ 
ful was passod to meot anarchist operations which Lord 
Carzon’s iron rule bad given birth to, and at this period 
there was talk of repealing this. To the pooplo now the 
application of this act to operations which were perfectly non¬ 
violent appeared to be wantonly repressive. For, except in 
Bombay not a singlo case of violence was reported from Calcutta 
or elsewhere, while, on the other hand, the nationalist papers 
were daily reporting cases of oppression on non-resisting 
Khaddar clad or Gandhi-capped non-co-operators. ' No doubt 
non co operation attended by violence, as at Bombay, was 
wolcome to those who opposed it; non co operation without 
violence, peaceful, hearly, just as tho Mahatma wished to 
have, was an awful contingency. % As said the “Capital" of 
Calcutta : Of tho two (Calcutta and Bombay hartals) the 
(Calcutta) was the more humiliating to tho decent citizen’— 
for the ‘decent citizen’ had nothing at all to do, and could not 
by any moans kick up a row. And the “Catholic Herald 
of India saicl 
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"Though the incidents that have turned Bombay into a bear garden 
and an eastern Belfast be r. grcllable in view of the visit of our amiable 
1'rince, they are, from the Government's point of view, a perfect God-send. 
When the crowds addressed by Mr. Gnndlii broke loose and waxed mad 
burned tram cars, dubbed Europeans, I'arsis and policemen, the pnii- 
demonium broke the subtle and intellectual spell of non-co-operation anil 
reduced ii to the vulgar level of ramshackle revolution. Brains were 
required to circumvent the elusive soul-force of a spiritual revolution 
which no law could reach ; now any man with a gun in his hand 
can settle it. It may still be a difficult task and a tough conflict, hub 
with t liis difference that win vena an Englishman respects and fmrs 
brains, lie is not afraid of physical force and of blood. Every English¬ 
man How breathes freely. 

"It is a pity from a bookish point of view, and students of politics, 
who had waiclnd the movement as n novi Ity in the history of nations, 
may perhaps he disappointed. But it is a relief for the man in the 
street. Now lie can close his books and tucking up his sleeves, say, 
Come on J" 

The Police Raids. 

And Government could not stop at that alone. At 
midnight on the 18th the police surrounded the Khilafat and 
the Congress offices and carried on a systematic raid. The 
reason of this midnight attack is not quite clear but the way 
in which it was carried out showed that the object was to 
break down the respective organisations. As one nationalist 
paper of Calcutta in writing on this matter said :— 

"There was only one Congress officer in the office. He was surround¬ 
ed by frur police officers. They demanded the keys ot almirahs and 
boxes, but when they were told that the keys were with the Secretary, 
they broke open the at mi rah and boxes. The police off icers were asked 
to wait for some minutes so that the keys might be brought to the 
office from the Secretary. But they did not listen but jumped upon 
the boxes and beddings. They broke open all the boxes and almirahs 
and took the contents with them. They threw away kbaddtr shirts and 
coats and danced upon beds with their boots on to tenr the klindf bed- 
sheet into pieces. They tore into pieces all national flags and some 
placards.” 

On the wholo of the next 24 hours police raids went on 
vigorously on all the Khilafat and Congress offices, in all some 
ten. Harrowing accounts of the raids were published in the 
nationalist papers. No arrests were then made but all papers, 
documents, account books, etc. were taken away obviously 
with the intention of paralysing the movement. On the 20th 
the Commissioner of Police by proclamation suppressed all 
public assemblies and processions for three months within the 

20(a) 
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limits of the town and the suburbs of Calcutta and similar 
prohibitions were made in some of the mofussil towns. 

Commenting on these matters a prominent Indian paper 
wrote : “Here is grand preparation to regale the Prince with a 
sight he has never seen anywhere in the British Empire and 
will not find anywhere else in the whole world. By the 
time he will reach Calcutta, ho will see India, already 
soundly thrashed, bound hand and foot, and gagged. 
The thrashing had begun as soon as the announcement 
of the Prince’s visit was made. In Bengal it was begun at 
Chandpur, Chittagong comes next. The reader knows how 
the Gurkhas there woro lot loose upon innocont people. In 
quick succession came Howrah whero there was indiscriminate 
firing, the responsibility of which has been denied by every 
officer. .... Thus Bengal has been made perfectly fit to be 
seen in her true condition by the Prince. His Royal Highness 
will be able to tell his father that he saw Bengal gagged, 
securely bound band and foot and bearing on her person marks 
of caresses. The first process in the operation, namely, beating 
has been done all over India. But can anybody tell us why of all 
provinces Bengal has got the subsequent processes—binding and 
gagging—gone through so much in ahead of the Prince’s visit 
to Calcutta 1 Is it because Calcutta and rural Bengal have 
observed the most complete and at the same time peaceful 
hartal 1 Volunteers are not suppressed and public meetings 
aro not even now prohibited in Bombay. The Anglo-Indian 
papers see the anomaly and ore from day to day writing in 
blazing lines : “It is now time for the Viceroy to Act." 
“Save the face of the Government of Bengal, oh my Lord 
Reading, by instructing all other provincial Government to 
follow^ its lead’’—goes the prayer from Anglo-India. We say 
amen’. The Prince should not see the true condition of India 
in one province only." This was typical of Indian sentiment. 

Lord Ronaldshay on Ihe Situation. 


Next day, 21st Nov. 1921, the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay 
attended the Bengal Council and made a lengthy speech 
calling upon the members to join the authorities in suppressing 
lawlessness. there are limits” he said, “beyond which no 
Government that has legard to the interests of the law- 
citizens over whom it. I,olds sway, „„ rormit iice „ s „ 
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to go. We are of opinion that those limits have been reached 
and that the instigations to the people to ovorthrow the 
existing order have become a menace to the maintenance of 
peace. It has, therefore, become necessary to impose some 
restrictions upon the freedom of holding meetings and proces¬ 
sions in this city. 

"With a full knowledge of the danger with which society 
is faced and with a full souse of my responsibility as bead of 
the administration in Bengal, I make this appeal to the 
members of this Council and through them to all who desire 
to see Bengal marching in orderly progress to that goal which 
is already in sight, to range thoniselvos whole-heartedly on 
the side of liberty for the individual and law and order for 
all, and to join hands cordially with Government in fighting 
lawlessness and sedition. 

“The time has come when men have got to come down 
on one side of the fence or the other. Those who are not 
on the side of law and order aro on the side of revolution : 
and revolution means anarchy. The Government of Bengal 
will not hesitate to make use of all the powers which it 
possesses to quell disorder and to secure to the people liberty 
to proceed peacefully about their lawful avocations. And if 
it finds that powers over and abovo those which it possesses 
aro necessary to enable it to achievo this purpose, it will 
not hesitate to ask for them.” And the Council meekly 
acquiescod. 

Non-co-operation Counterblast. 

As a counterblast to the order declaring the Khilafat 
and Congress Volunteer Corps illegal a m mifesto was issued, 
signed by thousands of Calcutta nationalists, taking up tho 
gauntlot thrown down by the Government of Bengal, and 
announcing tho formation of a Congress Volunteer organisation. 
It runs as follows : — 

"In view of the proclamation issued by the Government of Bengal 
with reference to volunteer organisations, it has become our duty to 
make our position perfectly plain in tbe matter. 

"In point of fact there are no sncli associations aB the Bengal Non- 
co-operation Volunteers Corps, the Central Mahometan Volunteer Corps 
or the Congress Committee Corps referred to in the Governor’s proclama¬ 
tion. But undoubtedly there are Congress and Khilafat Voluutecrs 
all over the province, working fu a peaceful, non-violent and perfectly 
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honourable manner ; ami it is untrue to say that they have interfered 
with the maintenance of law and order. Accordingly, we arc clearly, 
definitely, of opinion that these Volunteer orgnnisatious Bhould continue 
to exist and work in spite of the arbitrary and unjustifiable ukase of 
the Governor : and to show our practical adherence to this plan of 
action, we, the undersigned, in our individual capacity, hereby enrol 
ourselves, as members of the Bengal National Volunteers Corps, and we 
request all members of Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
enrol themselves as members of this or similar organisations. We pledge 
ourselves, according to the very principle of Non-co-operation, to see 
that all our Volunteers refrain from every form of intimidation or 
violence.” 

To this a long list of names was appended. And after the 
gagging order of the 20th. suppressing all public meetings in 
Calcutta, Congress and Khilafnt workers, on recovering from 
the shock of surprise, rose in revolt and circulated notices 
announcing meetings at College Square, HaDiday Park and 
other places in the city, in dofianed of the order of the 
Commissioner of Police. In another public manifesto subse¬ 
quently issued by the N-C-0 leaders, they said 


•‘So far as tlx challenge to the Congress was concerned (viz. by the 
order declaring volunteer organizations unlawful) wc have met and 
accepted that cbaltangc : we have enlisted ourselves as volunteers 
and »*ked all Congress memb-rs to do so. To have done this much 
as it involved only the preparedness of individual Congress members for 
suffering and imprisonment; and believing in the fact of such prepared¬ 
ness, we wore ready to take and have taken the risk. 

"But the challenge to the right of holding public meetings involved 
in the latest order of the Police Commissioner is a different matter and 


raises larger issues. The proper way of meeting the challenge would 
be to hold a public meeting in open defiance of the Police Commissioner’s 
order. But the holding of a public meeting in spite of the best of 
g iod intentions on the part of the people and organizers would, at the 
present time, inevitably lead to conflict and collision specially in view 
of the poisonous atmosphere of race-hatred that has been created by the 
rabid outpourings of the Anglo-Indian Pri>s. Therefore, inspite of the 
clearly unjustifiable character of the Police Commissioner’s notification, 
of the untrue assumptions upon which it is based, and its clear challenge 
to the public to meet and disregard it, wc postpone action for the 
immediate present, pending next Sunday’s meeting of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. Meanwhile, we urge the public to bide in patience 
for a while, to go on with the steady pursuit of the Congress programme, 
and to prepare with calm and silent fortitude for the Second full 
HARTAL on the 24th of December.” 


December 24th. was the Day of tho Prince’s Visit to 
Calcutta. Meanwhile the action of the Bengal Government 
heartoned officialdom all over India, 
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Repression in Excelsis. 

Tho other provincial Governments were not slow to act. 
On November 23rd. Delhi province was proclaimed under 
the Seditious Meetings Act for six months and the Volunteers’ 
Association was declared unlawful, and similar proclama¬ 
tions were issued, by the Punjab and U. P. Governments. 
In tho Punjab the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikh- 
pura wore declared to be proclaimed areas under the Seditious 
Meetings Act. Gradually the whole of the Punjab was gagged 
by the extention of the Seditious Meetings Aot. All meetings 
were prohibited and declared unlawful in all big towns 
such as Allahabad, Chittagong, etc. On the 26th. Assam 
was similarly treated and the Cr. Amend. Act Part ii applied. 
Arrests, house-searches, police raids, and other methods of a 
strong police-rule were indulged in. At Lahore there was a 
special occasion for rousing the bureaucratic ire. On 26th 
November a special meeting of the Municipal Committee was 
hold to propose a welcome to the Prince. Such a proposal 
had on 16th August last boon discussed and by a majority tho 
municipality refused to receive the Prince. On the question 
being again raised a heated debate followed, and on the 
motion being put to the vote, there was a tie of 15 votes for 
and against it. On this the Deputy Commissioner who is the 
official chairman of the Lahore municipality gave his casting 
vote, and the resolution was thus passed. This fact was 
brought to the notice of the Private Secretary to the Prince, 
Lord Cromer, by Mr. K. Santanam, a municipal commissioner 
and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
"so that His Royal Highness, might be under no delusion 
as to the real sentiments of the people of Lahore"! 

On November 26th. tho shrewd Viceroy at Hast open'd 
his mouth. Lord Reading’s position was indeed delicate. His 
Govt, had invited the Prince and it was up to the Govt, 
of India to see that the Prince was well roceived by tho 
people at large. Coercion at such a time was out of the 
question. But the affairs of Bombay wore ‘thaumaturgic’. 
The authorities never thought that they could be landed in 
such difficulties before the Prince. Sir George Llyod, however, 
kept a cool head, and so too tho Viceroy, watching the game 
from Delhi. It was the juncker outburst of the Calcutta 
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Anglo-Indians and their favourite Governor, Lord Ronald shay, 
that precipitated matters. The first spark of repression was 
lot off from the Govt, house, Calcutta, and at once there 
was a furious outburst demanding tho Viceroy to Act. In 
rapid succession came the thoughtless repressive orders from 
the Govts, of U. P., Punjab and Assam. And then tho 
Viceroy could keep silence no longer. In reply to a deputa¬ 
tion of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce His Excellency 
took opportunity to refer to the political condition of India 
and said :— 

"I wish to take this opportunity of impressing upon you that the 
Government of India will spare no effort to protect the peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens against violence or coercion or intimidation or other 
breaches of the law. I shall not dilate upon this subject but there is 
to-day a natural and the legitimate desire on the part of the vast 
majority of the people that the law should be respected and observed. 
I caunot but think that in some quarters there is a misconception of the 
position. The Government of India are very conscious of their power 
and their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of all 
law-abiding citizens of India. It cannot fairly be said that we have 
abused this power. Indeed, we are sometimes criticised for not having 
sufficiently exerted it, and I readily admit that we have sought to avoid 
action which might either be misconceived or misrepresented as too severe 
or as provocative. But recent events have made it imperative that the 
full strength of the Government should, if necessary, be exerted for the 
purpose of vindicating the law and preserving order. In 6ome quarters, 
I shall not designate them—they are too well known—intimidation, anil 
consequently coercion, which is only another from of violence and iq 
of cour-e, unlawful, were practised, and it must be said, with consider¬ 
able effect. This conduct cannot bo permitted and must be stopped. 
Proper precautions will be adopted and all necessary steps taken to 
protect the peaceful citizen to give him that security to which he is 
entitled and to bring the wrong-doer to justice. The peaceful citizen 
wishes to carry on his own business, his own pursuits, his own avoca¬ 
tions without improper interference or molestation by others with whom 
he may not be in agreement. We have no desire to interfere with the 
lawful activities of political parties, however opposed to us. but 
although that is our view and although wc are most anxious, as I have 
repeatedly said, to redress all legitimate grievances and to remove the 
grounds of popular discontent, yet we cannot allow any pol tical acti¬ 
vity to impose its will upon the country by violence, intimidation, 
coercion or other unlawful means. I have therefore taken this oppor¬ 
tunity of tolling you what is in this respect in the minds of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and of assuring you that the Government, of which I 
have no doubt you are keen critics, will use its efforts to ensure that 
every man may carry on his lawful pursuits in his own way and at 
his own will and you may rest satisfied that all necessary steps for this 
purpose will be taken. 
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The Jamiat-uI Ulema Conference. 

Meanwhile the activities of the Congress and related 
bodies were not confined to the Volunteer organisations alone. 
On Nov. 19th ati important mooting of the Jamial-ul-Ulema 
(Conference of Moslem Divines) was held at Lahore, presided 
over by Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, at which the position of 
Moslems under the political conditions of the country was 
discussed. 

Resolutions wero passed on Swadeshi and boycott of 
foreign cloth and on the rumoured atrocities of the Moplahs on 
the Hindus of Malabar which were condemned. 

Resolutions were passod, confirming the resolutions passed 
by the Executive Committee of the Jamaitul-Ulema at its 
meeting held at Delhi on the 21st September last, declaring 
that the resolution passed at the Karachi Conferonco held on 
the 8th, 9th, 10th July, which had been tbocauseof the arrest 
and incarceration of Maulana Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali 
and others, was part of the decided and open commandments 
of Islam, which were in force since the last 1,300 yoars and so 
often declared in India, and Musalmans could never cease to 
declare it. The Jamait ul-Ulema invited Musalmans to perform 
their duties at this critical juncture and make their best otforts 
to declare and announce this Commandment of God. 

Resolutions were also passed, protesting against the 
proscription of the Fatwa of the Ulemas by the Government 
of Delhi and other Governments and declaring it sinful and 
huram for Mussalmans to serve in Police and Army under the 
present Government and asking every Mussalman to boldly 
request soldiers and Muslim Policemen to immediately leave 
service under the Government. The Ulemas asked the 
assembled Mussulmans to serve their Allah and the Prophet 
and to protect the Holy Quran and help the Turks in their 
struggle against non-Muslims. They were asked to boldly 
repeat the Ulemas’ Fatwa from every platform and to request 
every Policemen and soldier they met to leave Government 
service even at the risk of being imprisoned. 

The All India Congress Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s residence at Bombay on 22nd and 23rd Nov, and 
all the prominent provincial leaders wero consequently drawn 
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away from their provinces to Bombay. Messrs. C. R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, Moulana A. Kalam Azad, Lnjpat Rai, Azmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Umar Sobhani, N. C. Kelkar and many 
others wore collected round the Mahatma. Resolutions were 
passed deploring the riots at Eombay and enjoining upon all 
Congress workors the strictest observance of non-violence. 
Tho most important resolution was on the volunteer organi¬ 
sation as follows :— 

"This Comiuitteo consider* it of na'ional importance that all N.-C -O. 
Volunteer Corps, Khilafat Volunteer Corps and other non-official volun¬ 
teer hoilics should bo brought under Control and named the ‘National 
Volunteer Corps’ and, therefore, advises Provincial Coiignss Cntnmitteis 
to appoint Central boards in their Provinces for controlling and bringing 
under a uniform discipline all tho existing volunteer corps, and commends 
to their attention the following draft general instructions, and funlur 
requests the Central Khilafat Committee and the Khalsa Committee to 
pass the necessary resolution to give effect to them. 

"The draft general instructions me :— 

“ Every volunteer should sign the following pledge in triplicate, one 
copy shall be given to the volunteev, one sent to the Central Office in 
every Province, and one kept in tiie District in which the volunteer is 
enlisted. The pledge shad be written in the language of the Province 
in which the volunteer is resident, as also in Hindusthani, in Urdu anti 
Devanagri scripts. So far as possible for the uniform of volunteers, an 
imitation of military uniform shall be avoided. Volunteers shall not 
carry any sword with them, but may carry an ordinary walking stick, 
not longer than four feet. The lowest unit shall consist of not more 
than nor less than 20 people, < f which one shall be a lender elected by 
the members of a particular unit. Twenty such leaders shall elect from 
among themselves an officer. All other officers shall be appointed by 
the Ceutral Provincial Office, which shall consist of a board of live who 
will elect their own Chairman. All subjidmate officers shall implicitly 
obey the instructions issued from time to time by the Board. 

"The duties of volunteers shall be to preserve order, regulate meetings, 
liarta.s and procession*, aud to render social service in emergencies in 
accordance with the instructions given to them. No volunteer shall he 
cid sled who is known to be a had character. The Central Board shall 
bo under the control of, and appointed by, Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees. The Khilafat volunteers should also font) part of the national 
volunteers and la; subject to the control of the Central Provincial Board. 
No one un ler e ighteen shall be enlisted as a volunteer. 

‘‘Pi.boge :—So long as I remain in any voluntary organisation, I 
shall faithfully and diligently cany out all instructions received from 
my superiors. I shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word and 
in deed and shall inculcate the spirit of non-violence amongst others. 
I Blinll regard the pledge as binding upon me so long as the. policy of 
n.m-violcnce is continued by the Nation. 1 shall run all risks aitendcnt 
upon the performance of my duty.” 
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From Bombiy the Congress leaders then came back to 
their respective provinces. Meanwhile, after the Viceroy had 
spoken, the whole machinery of government, from Governors 
to the last petty villago officer, was at once set in motion to 
crush tbe new national spirit. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and 
the denationalised Moderates of Calcutta were drafted into a 
“Civil Guard,” like the famous “Prussian Guard” of history, to 
act as an auxiliary to the military and police. Tho way the 
“Civil Guards” were trained and recruited brought back to 
people’s mind the exploits of tho “Red and Tans” in Ireland, 
but it was infinitely better to have the rowdies of theso com¬ 
munities under the able command of Sir Frank Carter, the 
commander of tho Civil Guards, than to keep them loose as at 
Bombay on the days following the 17th. November. It is 
impossible here to narrate in detail the harrowing tale of re¬ 
pression that raged for the next month or so ; enough ha9 
been given in the chronology (see pp. 54-68) to give the 
reader some idea, Arrests and gagging orders, not to say 
of the thousand and one devious methods of torture and 
tyranny exercised by the underlings of government, went on 
apace, and people saw everywhere the red-eyo of the angry and 
armed government on one side and, on the other, tho cool deter¬ 
mination of the disarmed khadder clad volunteers ready unto 
death to preach "khadder and hartal on the 24th.” As wrote 
tho poet Tagore about this time : — 

“Power has to be made secure not only against power, but also against 
weakness ; for there lies the peril of its losing balance. Tile weak are as 
great a danger for the strong, as quicksands for an elephant. They do not 
assist progress, because they do . ot resist, they only drag down. The 
people who grow accustomed to wild absolute power over others are uot 
to forget that by doing so they generate an un«een force which some day 
rends that power into pieces. The dumb fury of the down-trodden tinds 
its lawful support from the universal law of moral balance. The air 
which is so thin aud unsubstantial gives birth to storms that nothing can 
resist. This has been proved in history over ami over again and stormy 
forces arising from the revolt of insulted humanity are openly gathering 
iu the air at the present time. Yet the psychology of the strong stub¬ 
bornly refuses the lesson and despises to take count of the terribleness of 
the weak. This is latent ignorance that like ao unsuspected worm burrows 
under the bulk of the prosperous. Have we never read of the castle of 
Power, security buttressed on all sides, in a moment dissolving in air at. the 
explosion caused by the weak and outraged beseigers l Politicians calcu- 
late up m the number of mailed hands that are kept on the sword hilt ; 
they do not possess that Kurd eye to seethe great invisible hand that 
clasps in silence the baud of the helpless aud awaits its time. The 
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6tiong form tlieir league by a combination of powers, driving the weak 
to form their own league alone with tlieir God.” 

On December 2nd. Mr. Das, ou coming back to Calcutta 
from tho Bombay meeting, issued the following message :— 

My message to the Congress workers 

“The recent communique of tile Government of Bengal, the order 
of the Commissioner of Police, and the various orders uuder Section 
341 issued by Magistrates in different districts of Bengal, make it abso¬ 
lutely clear that the Bureaucracy has made up its mind to crush the 
movement of Non-co-operation. The people of Bengal has therefore 
resolved to persevere with nil their strength in tbeir struggle for free¬ 
dom. My message to them is one of hope and encouragement. I knew 
from the beginning that the Bureaucracy would be the first to break 
tiie law. It began its illegal career at the very outset by occasional 
orders under Section 144. It continued the unjust and illegal applica¬ 
tion of the Section in oppi sidon to this movement. Now that the 
movement is about to succeed, it lias adopted forgotten laws and for¬ 
saken methods, and S.ction 144 is being indiscriminately used to further 
the same object. 

“Onr duty is clear. The Indian National Congress has declared that 
Swaraj is our only goal and Non-co-operation is the only method by 
which to reach that goal. Whatever the bureaucracy does, the Nation- 
nlists of Bengal cannot forget tbeir ideal. The people of Bengal are 
now on their trial. It entirely depends on them whether they would 
win or lose I ask my countrymen to be patient, I appeal to them to 
undergo all sufferings cheerfully. I call upon them not to forsake the 
sacred work which the Indian National Congress has enjoined. 

‘■The Congress work is done and can only be done by volunteers. 
Let it be clearly .understood that every worker, young or old, man or 
woman, is a volunteer. I offer myself as a volunteer in the service 
of the Congress. I trust that within a few days there will be a million 
volunteers for the work of the Province. Our cause is sacred, our 
method is peaceful and non-violent. Do you not realise that the Service 
of our country is Service of God l I charge you to metnember that no 
communique of earthly Governments can be allowed to stop God’s 
worship. 

“1 appeal to the people of Bengal to realise this truth. I pray to 
God that it may b.* given to the Bureaucracy to understand, appreciate 
and recognise this great truth. 

My message to my countrymen 

“My first word and my last word to you is never to forsake the 
ideal of uou-violent non-co-operation. I know it is a difficult creed 
to follow. I know that sometimes the provocation is 60 great that it 
is extremely difficult to remain non-violent in thought, word and deed. 
The success of the movement, however, depends on this great principle 
a ml every worker must strengthen himself to withstand such provoca 
turn. Wc are too apt to throw the blame on other peuous. For instance, 
if tnerr is a not in a City we say that the hooligans were provoked to 
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commit the riot. Let us not forget that these so called hooligans are 
our countrymen. Let us not forget that we the Non-co-operators claim 
to buhl the country. Let us realise that to the extent to which we do 
not succeed in so controlling the masses, be they hooligans or not, to 
that extent Non-co-operation has failed. The responsibilities are ours. 
It does not lie in our mouth to say that wicked people have instigated 
the musses to break law aud order. Do you not realise that the success 
of our movement depends on this, that no other people, wicked or other¬ 
wise, should be able to lead the masses or any section of our countrymen 
towards violence and bloodshed 1 If we fail to exercise control over 
the masses, how can we claim to have success 7 I am not discouraged, 
I do not want you to be discouraged . I f'ray to God that you may have 
sufficient strength to carry on this great battle peacefully and never 
forsaking the ideal of non-violent Non-co-operation in all its bearing." 

The retribution, however, had soon to come. It came 
earlier at Lahore. On December 1st. Mr. Santanam wrote to 
Earl Cromer, the Prince’s Secretary, that the people of Lahore 
had resolved not to receive the Prince, forwarding the 
resolution of the Municipality, and exposing the way in which 
a public reception was being manufactured in the name of the 
people. On this a private Committee meeting of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee was declared illegal, broken up 
by the Police, and all the leaders including Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dr. Gopi Chand, Malik Lai Khan, Mr. Santanam and others 
were arrested and kept in jail. And even religious meetings 
were not excluded, for on November 26th, and previous to that, 
several members of the Gurdwara Committee of the Punjab 
were arrested for holding a religious meeting ! 

On the 2nd. December Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh 
of the Sikh Gurdwara Committee along with 9 others were 
tried and sentenced to 6 months hard labour and Rs. 1000 
fine under the Seditious Meetings Act. 

The next day Mr. S. E. Stokes, the American disciple 
of Gandhi, was arrested at Lahore and on the 5th sentenced 
to imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

The following account of the arrest of Mr. Lajpat Rai and 
others is taken from the Tribune of Lahore :— 

“Lalaji and Mr. Santanam and other members of the Com¬ 
mittee were fully prepared. The meeting was Com u ittee 
meeting, attendance being confined only to members of whom 
less than 40 were present. Col. Gregson and armed police 
surrounded the house and standing at the door, read out the 
Magistrate's order declaring the meeting unlawful. Thereupon 
Lala Lajpat Rai asked those who wanted to leave and go away. 
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Nnne stirred from bis seat. Even bifore the commencement 
of the meeting Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to dissuade certain 
people from attending the meeting in view of the fact that 
probably all would be arrested and no responsible man left to 
carry on the work. Those asked to desist included Lala Hans 
Raj and Syed Ata Ulla Shah (both of Jullundur) and Mr. 
Abur-Rnsbid. Lala Hans Raj and Syed Ata Ullah Sbah 
requested to bo allowed to attend for the sake of the honour of 
thoir town. Immediately after Major Ferrar, District Magistrate, 
and Col. Grogson, the Senior Superintendent of Police, entered 
the room, while the committee was sitting. The District 
Magistrate said that he declared the meeting an unlawful 
assembly and ordered it to disperse. Lala Lajpat Rai, who 
was in the chair, thereupon replied that he considered the 
meeting lawful and as president refused to disperse it. Major 
Ferrar addressing Pt. Rambhuj Dutt asked who the speaker 
was. He was informed by Panditji that it was Lala Lajpat 
Rai who spoke. Lala Lajpat Rai himself said, “I am Lajpat 
Rai.” Thereupon Major Ferrar said ‘‘I arrest you.” Lalaji 
gladly surrendered himself. The District Magistrate then 
called out for Mr. Santanam and arrested him. He then 
asked for Dr. Gopi Chand and arrested him also. The three 
were taken to a motor car waiting below. Col. Gregson agaiD 
went up to tbe room. Meanwhile the proceedings of the 
meetings were going on under tbe presidentship of Pandit 
Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri. A resolution congratulating the 
arrested leaders was passed. 

The Senior Superintendent of Police said that the meet¬ 
ing was an unlawful assembly and asked it to disperse. 
Chaudhuri Rambhuj Dutt protested and said that they would 
not move unless forcibly dispersed. Pumlitji wanted to 
explain his position but the police official impatiently said 
that he did not want to argue and ordered the Police to forci¬ 
bly disperse the meeting. Pt. Rambhuj Dutt told the members 
that it should be clearly understood that force had been used 
in dispersing them. A police touched each on the back with 
the hand. When the members came downstairs, Malik Lai 
Khan^ was arrested. Malik Sabib at the time of his arrest 
said “I was waiting for this very opportunity.” 

“The motor car containing Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Santanam 
and Dr. Gopi Chain! had already loft amid shouts of “Banda 
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Mata ram and Gandhi Maharaj Ki Jai.’ Lalijij when his motor 
car departed, said ‘'Goodby friends” ! Malik Lai Khan wag 
at once taken in a “tonga.” Several hundreds of people were 
assembled on both sides of the road. The police in large 
numbers was present and military had been posted at several 
places but the crowds maintained a perfectly calm behaviour. 
Permission was no doubt sought by certain people to observe 
‘ hartal” in the city but tho Congress officials dissuadod the 
the people from taking that step. 

“It will be remembered that immediately after their 
arrest during martial law in 1919 Lala Harkishen Lai and others 
were taken in the first instance to the telegraph office. The 
same story was repeated on the present occasion. Lala 
Lajpat Rai and * his comrades were taken to the Telegraph 
Office and kept waiting there. Meanwhile the office of the 
Provincial Congress Committee was locked and sealed for 
search. Large crowds bad assembled on the Mall outside the 
Telegraph office. Nobody was allowed to go in. The re¬ 
presentative of the “iribune” sought the permission of the 
police official on duty. The official sent in a chit asking 
if a newspaper man could be allowed to go in. 

“Mr. Keough the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore 
who was present inside rehised permission. The leaders 
were kept inside for about two hours. Lala Lajpat Rai on 
noting the crowds outside sent a message asking people to 
disperse and remain perfectly peaceful. All the four leaders 
were produced before Mr. Keough. The charge against them 
is under Section 145 Cr. P. Code. Bail was otfored but refused. 
Dr. Gopi Chand and Malik Lai Khan wore first taken in a 
car to the Central Jail. Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr, Santanara 
followed in another. The Police demanded a remand up to 
the 10th. but the Magistrate fixed the 7th. Dec. for hearing. 

“While in the Telegraph Office Lala Lajpat Rai sent a 
message through Lala Ragbunath Sabi, Vakil, asking people 
to maintain peace under even the most provoking circums¬ 
tance, s’nce non-violence is of the very essence of the Non co¬ 
operation movement. He hoped :be people would carry out 
his wishes. 

“Apart from the Police, ordinary and armed, there was 
military posted at King Edward Statue, and at Telegraph 
Office two machine guns were also seen inside the Telegraph 
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offico compound along with the military. It is stated that all 

the four leaders and Mr. Stokes has heon put in the same coll. 

“When the Senior Superintendent of police went up after 
seating Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Santanam and Dr. Gopi Chand 
in the motor car, Raizada Hans Raj of Jullundur said to him 
“we are old friends, we have mot again . Colonel Giegson 


replied “it is a sad business. , , _ , . 

“Similarly, Lala Gridhari Lai of Amritsar asked Colonel 
Gregson to arrest him, The Colonel said that he could not 
oblige him just then. On coming downstairs the Colonel 
saw Lala Gridhari Lai seated with garlands of flowers in 
his hand. Asked for whom they were meant, Lala Gridhari 
Lai said “I am willing to garland you provided you arrest 


all of ub.” 

“The office of the Provincial Congr. ss Committee was 
searched on Sunday. After a search of several hours tho 
police went away with a number of papers and registers. 

The Punjab arrests made a tremendous sensation. But 
this waa nothing compared to what happened in Calcutta a few 
days after. On Dec. 6th Master Chiraranjan Das, son of Mr. 
Das, went out with a few friends with Khadder on 
and cried in the streets “Hartal on the 24th”. He was at 
once arrested by an European sergeant and was inhumanly 
beaten. Before the court, he said :■*- 

“While vve (myself and seven other volunteers) were sitting in the 
right side of the prison van, the sergeants without asking us aa\ tiling 
pushed us to the left side of the van. Then we got down at Lalbazar. 
The sergeant caught the volunteers by the neck and threw them 
mercilessly and caught bold of my arm and twisted it so much that 
it fairly came to the point of breaking. We were then taken into the 
lock up by sergeants (soldiers were engaged as sergeants) who. seemed 
to be tipsy and at once began beating of volunteers with their batons. I 
protested when three soldiers began kicking me from three sides, and 
while they were going away they beat me on the head. Volunteer Ti wary 
has got bis knees hurt. Volunteer Sudhir has got a blow and nearly 
fainted. All tbe volunteers were more-or less hurt by the sergeants. The 
Indian Police did not take part in the assaults’ 

The news stunned Calcutta. But more bad to come. 
Next day Mrs. Das and 2 other ladie6 of the family came out. 
The fond mother praying for her child could restrain herself 
no longer. Chiraranjan in prison for soiling Kbaddar and 
6 aying “hartal on -4th”; this was enough for many mothers in 
Calcutta. Master Chiraranjan was no less dear to Bangalis than 
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the Prince to his people. So, taking her leave of the family gods, 
the fond mother sallied forth to join her child in gaol ! "It 
was torture for us”, she said, "to stay when our young boys 
were going to jail”. Mr. Das, Mrs. Urmila Debi and Miss 
Suniti Debi went along the some road that Chiraranjan had 
gone by, selling Khadder and saying : "Brothers and Sisters, 
remember, hartal on the 24th”. It was an impressive specta¬ 
cle, reminiscent of the days of yore when Rajput ladies of 
princely families went about the streets baro-footed for the 
cause of the nation. Eventually, as before, a European 
sergeant approached the party and arrested them. 

"The Ladies Arrested”! It was like wild fire. Calcutta 
on this day was in tumult that beggars description. Thousands 
rushed forth, offering to be arrested. A scene was witnessed 
in Barabazar, where the arrest took place, such as comes but 
once in the life time of a nation. Marwaris joined, Moslems 
joined, Bhattias joined, Sikhs poured in, Coolies, mill-hands, 
school boys, all rushed to the siene. Some wept, some cried, 
some ran aimlessly—the wild multitude watched and watched 
and then long after melted away with brewing thoughts such 
as brew only on the eve of a revolution. 

The same night the ladies wore released by the Gover¬ 
nor’s orders. 

And the same night the Moderates under Sir B. C. 
Mitter were eating a dinner with the Viceroy. 

And Calcutta stood stunned. 

The Viceroy was then in Calcutta. It was rumoured 
that Mr. Das was soon to meet the Viceroy and that a com¬ 
promise was being hatchod. In this setting was Mrs. Das, 
the wife of the President-elect of the Congress, arrested by 
the Police for selling khadder. At her arrest, Calcutta felt 
as if her women-folk had been all arrested. The tension of 
feeling was undescribable. The Indian papers stopped writing 
editorials. Public life was on the guillotine. As one pro¬ 
minent Congress organ, the Servant, wrote :— 

“We feel that our only reply to the hourly growing encroachment 
on our commonest rights and liberties ought to be a dignified silence. 
The bureaucracy bas rightly decided that we must cease to have any 
self-expre98ion as a nation. Perhaps our very existence is un'awful, 
and wc are merely cumbering the earth with our futile weight. If 
selling KH&DDAR is unlawful, preaching boycott or non-co-operation 
is unlawful, if very association Is unlawful, if our Congress Committee 
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meetings are unlawful, if religious assemblies ale unlawful, if peaceful 
persuasion is unlawful, then logically and consistently all our activities 
should come under such a ban. Hence we do not want further to 
deceive ourselves that we have still any right of expression. We 6eem 
to be living on sufferance. As non-violence is our creed, we think that 
our loyalty to it can be facilitated only by entering the silence of the 
grave. We have all along been writing with a halter round our neck. 
The unholy Inquisition which is sitting on our thoughts and seutiment# 
has become sini ply intolerable. We have therefore decided to suspend 
all Editorial writings till we again feel that the inU rests of our clase 
demand it." 

The Moderates’ Dinner to Viceroy 

At this dinner Sir Benodo Milter, wb^presided, proposed 
the Viceroy’s health, and in bo doing condemned the non co¬ 
operation movement, and assured the Viceroy of the support of 
the Moderates in combating lawlessness, but hoped that any 
measures that might be necessary would not bethought allowed 
to prejudice the steady pace towards the goal which has been 
set for the country. 

The Viceroy, in reply, said that he did not wish to say a 
word to exasperate the feelings, but putting himself into the 
place of those who desired to spoil the Prince’s reception he 
could not soe what purpose it would serve. He would have 
thought there could have been no grander opportunity for 
showing that the people were fit for that Swaraj which could 
only come either from the British Parliament or by the 
sword. The non-co-operarors could have shown to the British 
people and the Dominions that, while they opposed the 
Government, they were loyal to the Crown and wore better 
fitted for complete Self-Government than might have been 
thought. 

The Viceroy said that he would not repeat, the observations 
he had already made about the enforcement of law and order. 
It gave no pleasure to any Government to have to arrest citi¬ 
zens. The Government’s object was the opposite. But they 
must protect law-abiding citizens. 

Lord Reading then referred, amid applause, to the settle¬ 
ment of the Sinn Fein question, and said that the people might 
ask wbat lesson was to be learnt. Ireland had attained the 
present result alter long years. India, without any of the acts 
which characterised the history of the movement in Ireland, 
had attained a tremendous boon in the grant of the Reforms, 
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which had taken her a long way on the road to complete Swaraj 
which all wanted, and India had, by ordinary constitutional 
means, the opportunity of proving that Indians were the 
people who would soon be ready for the full grant of Self- 
Government. He thought that India held a wonderful position 
at the moment. It had already taken a very great place in the 
councils of the British Empire, in the Imperial War Cabinet 
and at the League of Nations, and 20 years ago it would 
not have been thought possible to achieve so much as in the 
years from 1918 to 1921, and he would ask whether any steps 
that could bo taken could possibly procure for India a greater 
or higher desriny than that of a partnor in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, designated the “British Empire,” forming one 
with the great Dominions, all honoring the King-Emperor, thj 
link binding them together, symbolising what he believed was 
at the heart of all Indians, the noble ideals of liberty and justice. 

Arrest of Mr. Das and Other Leaders. 

Next day, Dec. Sth., Mrs. Das and party, and a large 
numbor of Punjabi ladies who had in the meantime joined 
the volunteer corps, came out in the streets and went along 
picketing. Large crowds followed them and the whole city 
was throbbing with agitation as to what would happeu next. 
Fortunately the police carefully avoided them and a very 
perilous situation was saved from a sudden explosion. The 
same day the Governor, Lord Ronaldsbay, saw Mr. C. R. 
Das, and the points of view of both Govt, and the non-co¬ 
operators were set forth and discussed. No means of adjust¬ 
ment betweon their diametrically antagonistic views about 
public rights was discovered, and the substance of the conver¬ 
sation was communicated by Lord Ronaldshay to the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy and the Governor wanted the boycott of the 
Prince to be called off, but this Mr. Das could not vouchsafe, as 
the Congress had passed that lasolution and only the Congress 
could withdraw it. As to picketing and the volunteer acti¬ 
vities which were then blowing in blazes everywhere, Mr. Das 
assured the Governor that they will automatically cease if Govt, 
withdrew its repressive order declaring the volunteer organisa¬ 
tions unlawful. So long as they went along perfectly peace¬ 
ful lines, it was against law to declare them unlawful; and if 
individuals wore found to break the law, it was open to Govt. 

20 (c) 
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to haul them up before a court and punish them with the aid 
of the ordinary law of the land. But it was useless to argue 
with Lord Ronaldshay, for next to securing a popular welcome 
for the Prince the Govt, was bent on breaking the N-C O. 

Negotiation failing, Mr. Das was arrested on Dec. 10th 
He left the following message.— 

Mr. Das’s Message on Arrest 

“This is ray last message to you, men and women in India: 
Victory is in sight, if you are prepared to win it by suffering. 
It is in such agony as that through which we are passing that 
nations are born. You must bear this agony with fortitude, 
with courage and with perfect self-composure. Remember that 
so long as you follow the path of non-violence, you put the 
bureaucracy in the wrong ; but move by a hair’s breadth from 
the path which Mahatma Gandhi has mapped out for you, and 
you giveaway the battle for the bureaucracy. Swaraj is our goal. 
Swaraj not in compartments, not in instalments ; but Swaraj 
whole and entiro. Now it is for you, men and women, to say 
whether we'shall attain the goal for which we are striving ! 

“To my Moderate friends I say this : Survey the history 
of the world from the beginning of all time ; has any nation 
won freedom by pursuing the path which you are pursuing 1 
If the appeal should reach any waverer amongst you, I ask him 
to consider whether he will not stand on the side of India in 
her conflict with the bureaucracy ? There may be compromise 
in the matter of details, but there can be no compromise in 
the essential question that divides us from the bureaucracy. 
And if you do not stand by for India, you assuredly stand for 
the bureaucracy. 

And to the students, I say this: You are at once the 
hope and the glory of India. True education does not consist 
in learning to add two and two to make four; but it lies in 
the service which you are prepared to give to the Mother of 
all. There is work to be done for the Mother : Who amongst, 
you is prepared to answer the Call ?” 

Bengal Govt. Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government 
of Bengal explaining why they arrested Mr. Das 

in a communiqne which appeared in the Press on Novem¬ 
ber 19, it was explained how the persistent campaign of 
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intimidation and molestation on the part of “volunteers’’ 
associated with the Congress and Khilafat movements had 
forced Government to issue a notification under section l^of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, declaring 
certain associations to be “unlawful associations.” The imme¬ 
diate effect of this action was good, and open picketing and 
intimidation ceased for a time. On November 22 the Extremist 
Press published a declaration, to which a large number of 
names was appended, (and which was republished with fresh 
names in several subsequent issues) constituting a definite 
challenge to the action of Government, as the following extract 
abundantly shows :— 

(Here follows the manifesto given on p. 326 top.) 

“In order to bring home to the signatories that their action 
was a defiance of law, a separate notification was issued on 
November 24 specifically declaring the Bengal National Volun¬ 
teer Corps to be an unlawful association. 

“This original challenge was, however, soon followed by 
other developments. On the very same day, November 22, a 
letter appeared in the “Servant”, signed by six of the leaders, 
which begins :—(Heie follows the 3rd para given on p. 316) 
“On Nov. 27 a meeting was held of the Provincial Congress 
Committee at which the f 'owing resolutions were passed.— 
“\\ nereas, in the opinion of this Committee, the recent 
orders of the Governor in-Council and the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, are unjust, arbitrary and intended to paralyse 
the activities of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
thus the movement of non-co-operation, this Committee appeals 
to the public to enrol themselves as Congress volunteers.” 

“Resoluf IV resolved that in view of the present 
extremely grave political situation in this province Srijut, C. 
R. Das, President of this Committee, be vested with full power 
to carry on the work of the Congress on behalf of the Commit¬ 
tee in consultation with the Bengal Prov. Khilafat Committee.” 

“Subsequently the Khilafat Committee passed similar 
resolutions, but associated a Committee of four with Mr. C. R' 
Das in exercise of bis full powers. Both these sets of resolu¬ 
tions were published in the Press on December I. 

“On December 2 Mr, Das published a statement entitled 
“My message to my countrymen” in which be called for a 
million volunteers for the work of the province, 
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“On December 5 an advertisement appeared in the 
extremist press, signed by C. R. Das calling on volunteers. 

“On Deo. 6 there appeared an appeal to Calcutta students 
by Mr. C. R. Das, which has since been distributed widely in 
leaflet form. Its inflammatory nature may be gauged from the 
following sentence which contains the gist of the appeal :— 

“Only five thousand in this great city and the work of 
the Congress about to be stopped ! have the students of 
Calcutta nothing to say ? Is this the time for study—art and 
literature, soience nnd mathematics I Oh, the shame of it, 
when the Mother calls and thes.g have not the heart to hoar." 

"On the same day, to quote the Servant, “according to the 
order of Desbbandhu C. R. Das that tbo work of the Congress 
and the Khilafat must be carried on, “volunteers" were sent 
out on swadeshi work towards the direction of Barabazar. The 
first batch was led by Deshbandhu’s son, Srijut Chira Ranjan 
Das. Pie was arrested along with his batch near the junction 
of College Street and Harrison Road. Several batches were 
sent out one after another. Only two of these were arrested”. 

. “In accordance with the policy now definitely adopted by 
the leaders challenging Government by the deliberate defiance 
of tbo law, in addition to batches of volunteers, mostly of the 
student class, three ladies, including the wife and a sister of 
Mr. Das were sent out on December 7th with the intention of 
forcing the police to arrest them. In the message from them 
published in the Extremist Press of December 8, they state : 
“We came out fully prepared for arrest," and, although every 
effort was made to induce them to desist, the police were 
eventually obliged to arrest them. They declined to give bail 
or allow bail to be given for them, and the police bad no 
alternative but to send them to the Presidency Jail, whence 
they were released that same night by an order from 
Govt. On the following morning they issued a message to 
the students. 

On this day and on December 9 and 10 the leaders pursu¬ 
ed their policy of sending out large numbers of youths in 
batches as volunteers in order to court arrest, and, although 
the police refrained from arresting any but tbo most pro¬ 
minent of them, the number of arrests on these three days 
has totalled 500, and their action has seriously endangered the 
peace and security of the town. 
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“It is thus clear that the leaders of the movement have de¬ 
liberately challenged the power of Government to maintain 
law and preserve order, and to that challenge there can be but 
one reply. These leaders have so far tried to force Government 
to take action against ladies or immature youths, who have 
boen swayed by inflammatory appeals to thoir patriotic senti¬ 
ments. Although it has been necessary to arrest and prosecute 
a considerable number of these, Government has no wish or 
intention to visit on them the offences of those who have led 
them astray. Government is advised that the leaders have 
rendered themselves liable to prosecution under tho law, and in 
the condition of things that have been brought about by their 
action Government has no alternative but to put the law in 
force against them. It bas therefore been decided to arrest and 
prosecute certain of the more prominent amongst those who 
are responsible for the present, state of affairs.” 


Accordingly along with Mr. Das, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Messrs. B. N. Sasmal, Subhas Ch. Bose, Padatnraj 
Jain, B. N. Barman, M, Akram Khan and Pt. Ambica Prasad 
Bajpai,—all prominent leaders of the different Congress and 
Khilafat organisations of Calcutta, were arrested and locked 
up in jail. The Palrika and the Servant newspaper offices 
were searched, and many Khilafat and Congress offices were 
raided. The military was called in and parties of British 
soldiers were stationed at all crossings of Barabazar and the 
neighbourhood of the Congress office. Armed police and 
European sergeants paraded the streets, and the Indian quarter 
of the town looked as if under Martial Law. Panic reigned and 
many people were assaulted. Principal H. G. Moitra, a leading 
light of the Moderate party, had a sound thrashing from tho 
British soldiers. Schools and Colleges went on strike, more and 
more volunteers were enro'led, and more and more were arrested. 
For the next few days there was no other talk or work in the 
town ; the criminal courts were overflowing, the police stations 
were overflowing, tho jails were overflowing, and over them 
all flowed tho surging crowd of thousands upon thousands of 
volunteers, from boys of 10 to old men of SO, from the 
delicately nurtured spoon-fed boy of princely families down 
to the rough day-labourers and wage earners of the mills and 
factories. Parties arranged to be given to the Viceroy and 
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other pleasant functions were dropped. Lawyers boycotted 
the courts in protest, but all to no purpose. 

Arrest of Pt. Motilal Nehru 

All over Bengal, the U. P., and the Punjab, it was the 
same. At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru was arrested on the 
6th. with all tho prominent male members of his family, and 
the important N-C 0 workers (see chronology p. 5S et. seq.). 
On the previous day the Dist. Magistrate served him with a 
notice that he would be personally liable for any disturbance 
in the town during the Prince’s visit on the 12th. The U. P. 
Govt, wired for his arest, as the perfect organisation of the 
volunteer corps in Allahabad was dreaded by the authorities, 
and there was not a shadow of a doubt that the Prince’s 
welcome to the town would bo a fiasco. On the 7 th. a summary 
trial was hold and the great Pundit was convicted and 
sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment. This served but to 
accentuate tho hartal, and on the 12th. when the Prince came, 
he found the whole town closed upon his face ! Never was a boy¬ 
cott more complete as on that memorable day at Allahabad. 

This insensate policy of repression soon roused even the 
Moderates from tbcir cosy bed of the Resorms. Some openly, 
6ome unobtrusively became non-co-operators. Some, like Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, gave up their seat in the council, some, like 
Dewan M. 0. Partlusara^ y Aiyauger, gave up their titles. 

On December lOtb. the Hon. Mr. Raza Ali, an influential 
member of tho Council of State, voiced the sentiment of his 
fellow-councillors in a wire to the Viceroy as follows :— 

“As one who has co-operatid with the Government, I respect folly hut 
emphatically protest against Your Excellency’s Government's new 
policy. Apparently, panic is setting on the Government's nerves since 
the Bombay riots, and they 6ee nothing but danger signals all around. 
Indiscriminate arrests are being made in every Province, and by incarce¬ 
rating persons like the revered I'andit Motilal Nehru, Messrs. Lajpatrai 
and Jitendralal Banerji and Mrs. Da9, Government are seeking to imprison 
India? soul. Unconsriously they are helping the Non-co-operators to 
prove their claim that the only place for an honest Indian is gaol, and 
each senseless amst brings new followers within the Non-co-operation 
fold. Whatever may be the differences of opinion among the Indian 
political parties, nobody can reconcile himself to a suppression of the 
Congress and Kuilafat movements. Courageous men who have not 
hesitat'd to part company with Mr. Gandhi cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in a reign of Un.or being established by the Government. 
People are asking whether a Government that cannot tolerate the Con¬ 
gress and the Khilafat Volunteers \ ill be prepared to grant responsible 
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Government to India with her own Army and Navy. The irony is that 
Government are helping the formation of a Civil Guard in Calcutta 
simultaneously with the proscription of the Congress and Khilafat Volun¬ 
teers. Sir Edward Carson’s Volunteer Army of 1913 is a parallel case. 

May we hope that Non-co-operation will not be goaded into Sinu 
Feinism ? I beg of l’our Excellency to consider two things. By arresting 
all leaders the Government are removing the only guarantee against 
non-violence, and if disorders ensue it is clear where responsibility should 
rest. Secondly, by interfering with the right of free speech and fr<e 
association Government are driving discontent underground. The saddest 
and most objectionable part is that this policy of frightfulness has been 
launched when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is in our midst 
on a mission of peace. The issue is simple. One can understand Govern¬ 
ment's efforts to put down intimidation and actual or apprehended vio¬ 
lence, but recent events indicate the Government's desire to strike at the 
Congress and the peaceful part of its propaganda. The new policy, it is my 
duty to state, will be met with opposition by united India. How can 
any self-respecting Indian stay at home when our ladies are being put 
under lock and key in the name of law and order ? Repression and 
coercion will fail as they have faded in the past. The situation is graver 
than it was in February, 111 IU. The eyes of all who stand for British 
connection are turned towards Your Excellency. Repression is untenable, 
because it will totally alienate the sympathies of those who have hitherto 
supported the Government. Among the first victims of Government 
fury were those valiant sons of Islam, Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 
Shaukat Ali. Their bodies are in gaol, but their inner soul is findiug 
expression on thousands of platforms and through millions of mouths. 
By prosecuting them Government have been instrumental in spreading 
the very gospel that was desired to be proscribed. The wiser and better 
coarse is to win back the people by adopting a bold policy of genuine 
and whole-hearted conciliation. Surely, British genius, that has just 
succeeded in solving the Irish problem, should not tind the Indian 
question beyond it.” 

On the 15th the Lucknow Liberal League wired to the 
Viceroy the following resolutions :— 

"The Lucknow Liberal League views with great alarm the new policy 
of the Government in pursuance of which Volunteers and similar organi¬ 
sations ol the Congress and Khilafat have been declared unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and strongly disapprove of the 
wholesale and indiscriminate arrests and imprisonment that are taking 
place in the name of law and order. 

• This policy is highly umviee and inexpedient, because it has the effect 
of aggravating the very evil which it seeks to remedy, because its blind 
enforcement Las been exasperating all parties in the country and because 
it is based upon a total misconception of the present temper of the people 
and the realities of the situation, and further because it failed to take 
sufficient note of certain recent indications of a feeling of reaction against 
the policy and programme of Non-co-operation in certain quarters. 

“While the League is prepared to support all legitimate measures to 
put down lawlessness and disorder, to punish those who actually inti mi- 
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date or use violence or incite people to violence, it apprehends that the 
present attitude and action of the Government, instead of promoting the 
true purpose of law and order, namely, peace and contentment of the 
people, 18 seriously accentuating widespread dissatisfaction which already 
prevails in the country. 

"The League warns the Government of U P. against the false 
assurance that it has received that the situation is improving or is likely 
to improve by the application of this policy or that any section of the 
people really welcomes the measures that are being enforcer!. People 
who give such aeimrance are either ignorant or interested and any man 
who.xwns can see that Non-co-operation will not yield to repression. The 
situation demands that the loot causes of discontent should be looked to 
and the main grievances of the country should be removed. Unless the 
Government of India gives the indication cf a constructive policy, mere 
repression will not improve the situation. 

"The League is (irmly of opinion that immediate and earnest efforts 
should be made by the Government and the people alike to compose the 
situation, and it strongly suggests that an early Hound Tabic Conference 
should be held in which prominent leaders of the party of Non-Co¬ 
operation, the Libeial Party and the National Home llule League and 
some members of the Government should participate with a view to bring 
about a better understanding and satisfactory settlement. 

"That the notification extending the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to the Congress and Khilafat Associations should be at once withdrawn 
and the persons convicted and imprisoned there under should be immedi¬ 
ately released. This will also enable some of the distinguished leaders 
who have been thus imprisoned to take part in the deliberations of the 
proposed Hound Table Conference. 

"The League strongly protests against the disallowance of the 
Governor of the motion of adjournment of the Council as undue interfer¬ 
ence with the legitimate expression of opinion by the representatives of 
the people of the declaration of policy by the Government which had led t n 
arrests throughout the Province and on the general situation so created >1 


And on tho 18th. Sir Shivasliwamy Aiyer, president of the 
Madras Liberal League, wired to the Viceroy as follows :— 

"The Madras Liberal League, while recognising the difficulties of 
Government in dealing with the present critical situation, views with 
great concern the inauguration of a policy of wholesale repression and 
indiscriminate arrests, and is emphatically of opinion that such a policy 
defeats its own object by increasing the tension, alienating popular 
sympathy ami aggravating the general unrest. 

"The League is further of opinion that the extention of part (2) 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the I'resideney of Madras is 
uncalled for in the circumstances of the Presidency outside the Martial 
Law area, and expresses its strong disapproval of the extension as a mere 
precautionary measure. 


“This League further earnestly calls on the Government to 
reconsider its policy with a view to ease the present situation, and 
suggests a Conference of representativts of all shades of opinion as one of 
the steps likely to secure the above object.” 
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DEC. 1922] ON GOVT. liEPBESSION 
The Moderates’ Appeal 

By this (into, every class of (he Indian community, includ¬ 
ing the most continued Moderate, was getting thoroughly ex¬ 
asperated ut the enormity of the outrages committed by the 
police and military, aided by the much despised band of Civil- 
guards, while tho Viceroy was serenely watching tho game from 
Belvedere. On the 13th. the National Liberal League, tho 
Ministerial party, sent a memorial to tho Viceroy and tho 
Governor of Bengal complaining of the manner in which tho 
Military and the Police behaved in the stroots of Calcutta, 
and said further :— 

“There has been deep and widespread discontent in con* 
soquenco of tho attitudo and conduct of tho Police and the 
Military. The grievance is keenly felt by tho citizens, many 
of whom have badly sutferod at their hands. It is necessary that 
the Government should clearly declaro its policy and dissociate 
itself from tho lawless acts done in its name. It should take 
steps to prevent a repetition of such conduct and to ensure 
a moro just and human attitudo on tho part of those that act 
in its name.” 

Strong objection was also taken of tho way in which tho 
law was administered by tbo Magistracy and the Police and of 
the atrocious beating of undertrial prisoners ; and finally the 
memorial said :— 

“Tho League culls the attention of tho Government to the 
necessity of consulting tho Ministers, who are the loading and 
responsible representatives of tho poople, before any measure 
emorgont or otherwise, are taken affecting the rights and 
liberties of subjects.” 

Tho central organisation of the Bengal Moderates, tho 
Indian Association of Calcutta, also addressed the following 
letter to tho Privato Socrotary of the Viceroy. The Secrotary 
wrote :— 

Sir, 1 am directed by the Committee of the Indian Association to 
address the following communication to you and to request you to he 
so good as to place it before Iiis Excellency. 

2. The situation that has arisen in the city during the last few 
days in consequence of some recent Government measures and of the 
manner in which effect ba< been given to them by the military and 
the police has been causing grave anxiety to all who aic interested in 
the preservation of peace and order. It has created widespread panic 
among the citizens and lias caused considerable tension of feeling, and 
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ray Committee, therefore, arc constrained to urge upon His Excellency 
the necessity of taking immediate steps to allay the prevailing alarm 
and uneasiness. 

3. Among the points to which my Committee desire to specially 
invite the attention of His Excellency are the following 

[1] The widespread impression, confirmed by newspaper reports of 
trials, that persons are being arrested and convicted simply for selling 
or wearing Kliaddar, crying Bande mataram or Gandhi Maharaj-ki-jai, 
or [or asking people to close their shops on the 24th December. 

[2] Assaults and ru le behaviour by the military, the police and 
the Anglo-Indian Civil Guards on unoffending persons. 

[3] Indiscriminate arrests. 

[1J Arrests of ladies. 

[5] Maltreatment of arrested persons. 

[i>] Uoported forcible seizure and nmoval of “Khaddat” from shops 
and other places. 

[7] Trial of prisoners in camera and in jail; information in some 
cases not being given even to Counsel desirous of appearing for or 
watching proceedings on behalf of accused persons. 

[S] tie verily of the sentences passed on persons accused of political 
offences or offences of a technical or trivial character. 

[*.!] The detention of persons in custody without any charge being 
formulated against them. 

[ID] The stationing of-military pickets in various parts of the city 
(in some cases with machine guns.) 

4. The Committee most earnestly and respectfully urge that Mis 
Excellency may be pleased to bestow his careful attention on the above 
mentioned causes of the deplorable state of unrest which has been 
created in the city and to remove them with a view to the restoration 
of public confidence. 

My Committee further urge that an ollicial communique may he 
immediately issued 6tating the m< asures that are resolved upon by 
the Government for the purpose indicated above. 

My Committee hold (ij that a high judical officer possessing public 
confidence should be deputed to shift the evidence in the cases of'persons 
convicted of political offences and offences aga-nst the recent I'roi lama, 
lion; [ii] that persons convicted without sufficient evidence should he 
released ; and [iii] that the power enjoyed by Government under Seothm 
4 U2 Cr. P.C. to commute seutcuces should be freely exercised so as to 
remove the feeling of unr. st now prevailing. 

5. My Committee beg earnestly to repeat what they have urged before 
that political offenders should he treated as first class misdemeanours as 
in England and not as ouiinary criminals under any circumstances. 

0 . Iu conclusion my Committee deem it their duly to invite His 
Excellency’s attention to the fact that great excitement lias been caused 
by the assault on Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra which can only he 
allayed by the issue of an official communique slating the punishment 
indicted on tne offender and the steps taken to prevent similar occur- 
ivnees m fuiure. 

A second lot lor followed immediately after :_ 
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Sir, In continuation of my previous letter I am directed by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Indian Association to address you the following 
communication on the present repressive policy of Government. 

Sir, My Committee have no hesitation in saying that the action of 
Government during the past few days has brought about a situation 
which is full of grave peril to the best interests of the country. The 
Indian Association have always supported and will support Government 
in all attempts to put down lawlessness and intimidation, but when 
Government in the name of preserving peace and order allow their own 
otlioevs to exceed the bounds of law and to create a general state of 
terrorism, they feel bound to enter their emphatic protest. 

(3) It is to be sincerely deplored that Government should have 
thought it necessary to use the extraordinary powers under Part II of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act aud the Seditious Meetings Act to 
deal with the situation, and that at a time when it was widely known 
that an early repeal of these obnoxious pieces of legislation had been 
unanimously recommended by the Repressive Laws Committee. There 
is a widespread feeling that the provisions of these extraordinary laws 
are being applied for a purpose very different from that which the Acts 
were designed to meet. My Committee are convinced that if any thing 
the events of the past few days have only strengthened the case for an 
instant withdrawal and subsequent repeal of these Acts. The position 
that has actually arisen, involving as it docs wholesale and indiscrimi¬ 
nate arrests ami the chances of abuse of power on the part of the very 
guardians of law and order, is one that should have been scrupulously 
avoided by Government. 

(4) My Committee have no desire to pronounce on the legality or 
otherwise of the notification which has been promulgated by Government 
but they have no doubt whatsoever as to tin* utter inexpediency and 
futility of the policy which is being pursued. The situation which arose 
iu Calcutta on the 17th November last did nut certainly call for sueli 
drastic action as has been taken but might have been amply met by a 
judicious use of the powers possessed by Government under the ordi¬ 
nary criminal law. Judging by results, it is indisputable that tin; 
measures adopted by Government have produced a regrettable revulsion 
of feeling which is bound to react and has reach d most unfavourably 
oh the whole situation. It has given a fresh and unwonted impetus 
to the very movement which it was designed to check ; it has fostered that, 
very spirt of defiance of cousti'ulcd authority which it was intended tu 
put down. It has further alienated the sympathies of a large and growing 
Bccciou of the peaceful aud law-abiding citizens. 

5. In the best inter*sts of law ami order, therefore, my Committee 
arc emphatically of opinion that a fresh cnunciaton of policy is urgently 
called for, announcing the complete abandonment of repression as an 
instrument of Government. Repression, as has been remaiked, only 
stiffens the gristles of infancy into the bones of manhood, and a persist¬ 
ence iu the present methods will only strengthen the hand of the Non- 
co-operators. 

6 . My Committee would once more earnestly urge on tlie Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of a free and generous use of their power under chapter 
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2 Hlli of (In; Criminal Procedure Code, with ft view to remit or mitigate 
the severity of some of the sentences which have been passed. Not inns 
could be more uufortunate than even the appearance or trace of 
tiveness on the part of Government or their agents towards political 
ofteuders, ami roy Committee venture to think that it is only by such 
action as they have suggested that such an impression can be effec¬ 
tually dispelled. 

My Committee would also emphasise the necessity of publishing 
an authoritative statement of the actual happenings from day to day 
as the most effective way of counteracting misleading and erroneous 
reports nml rumours, which can only have the effect of adding to the 
difficulties of an already difficult situation. 

8 . Finally, I am to enquire if the present policy was inaugurated, 
in particular, if the notification under Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was promulgated, with the concurrence of, or in consul¬ 
tation with the Hon’ble the Ministers. If the Reforms have any meaning 
it is essential that the popular representatives in the Government must 
have a determining voice in the shaping of a policy for which they must 
necessarily Blmrc the responsibility. 

To those representations however, as else while, no reply 
was vouchsafed, and once more it was demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that in vital matters affecting the 
rights and liberties, the life and death, of the Indian people, 
the Indian bureaucracy was as autocratic as ever, Moderates 
or no Moderates, and roforms or no reforms. Between the 
coldnoss of Government on ono sido and the dumb reproach 
of tho non co operators on the other, and the universal disgust 
with which their supine inactivity was viewed, the Moderates 
as a party wore already showing signs of breakdown, and as ft 
last effort they rallied and issued the following manifesto in tho 
namo of Sir A. Chowdhnry, Sir F. C. Kay, Messrs 13cpin Ch. Pal, 
J. Chowdhnry, and 1,000 other prominent men. 

The Moderates' Manifesto 

“l. Tho latest development in the political situation in 
the country makos it impossible for any section of the commu¬ 
nity either to look on with equanimity or to stand aside from the 
struggle which is going on in their midst. It must be recogniz¬ 
ed that the non-co-operation movement is only a symptom of an 
almost universal dosiro for the immediate establishment of 
.Swaraj to which it has boon sookitig to give an organized ex¬ 
pression. Practically the country accepted the general princi¬ 
ples of non-co-operation including such eminent loaders as the 
late Dr, Hash Bekari Ghosh. It is recognized as a perfectly 
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constitutional mothod of political struggle under all civilized 
Government. It must be further recognized that, this desire 
for Swaraj is most natural and legitimate in view of the fact 
that under the existing system of Government the nation is 
incapable of true progress or self-realisation or asserting its 
rightful place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

‘2. Our object has always been and still is to secure the 
birth-right of our people, namely Swaraj, so far as may be, with¬ 
out destroying the continuity of the State in the country. We 
have always been, as we still are, opposed to the destruction of 
the instruments of State upon which the very existence 
of tho State as State depends and without which universal 
anarchy must inevitably overcomo the people. 

“3. While admitting that tho Government had a difficult 
situation to face, they cannot refuse reasonably to recognize 
their own sharo of the responsibility for it. The Government 
should have foreseen almost every >thing that has happened 
during the last 12 months, and should have made a timely 
attempt towards the settlement of the issues before them. 
Tho responsible Ministers of the King and His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment in this country missod a splendid opportunity to offer 
a solution of tho problem when II. R. H. the Duke of Con¬ 
naught came out to open tho new legislative councils. A decla¬ 
ration that full responsible Government at an early date would 
be established automatically in India, joined to a recommenda¬ 
tion for the extension immediately of full provincial respon¬ 
sibility, and a frank attempt towards finding reasonable redress 
of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, would have easily pre¬ 
vented tho present anxious developments. 

“4. Ilis Excellency Lord Reading has not yet availed 
himself of his opportunities. He has come with an open mind 
mid with full powers from the King and Cabinet to find a 
solution of tho present difficulties. If Ilis Excellency lmd 
accepted the proposal of a Rouud Table Conference last summer 
and had helped tho formulation of an agreed scheme to secure 
the early establishment of full Swaraj, the situation might have 
boon saved. Mahatma Gandhi called upon his followers to allow 
tho now Viceroy reasonable time to think out a policy and to 
redress the grievances of the people. In failing to utilise 
that comparatively calm atmosphere Mis Excellency has, wg 
fear, lost a most favourable opportunity, 
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"5. The latest, activities of the Government have, instead 
of easing, very considerably increased the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. Ail classes of people have taken the present policy as 
one of relentless repression of the legitimate wishes and activities 
of the people to work out their political salvation by their own 
self endeavours and self-sacrifices. The feeling in the country 
is that the action taken by the Government under the crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Act against Congress volunteers, and the 
misapplication of the Seditious Meetings Act to business meet¬ 
ings of the Provincial Congress Committees, moan ail attack on 
the constitutional status and rights of tho Congress without 
openly proclaiming it as an unlawful association. In view of 
this proclamation, the Congress had either to submit to bo in¬ 
directly suppressed or refuse to obey an order which is without 
legal or political justification. 

“6. It must be clearly recognised that tho present struggle 
can not continue in its present form for very long. It is equally 
clear that this struggle can only end in one or other of tho 
following ways :— 

Firstly—that the present policy of the Government will 
completely demoralise the non-co-operation movement, or 
alternatively, the non-co operation movement will demoralise 
the Government. It is our considered opinion that neither of 
t hose results is desirable in the interests of all concerned,—tho 
former will drive the niovoment under-ground and the latter 
can only lead to absolute despotism. 

“7. After giving our best consideration to the facts and 
circumstances of the presont situation, wo aro deliberately of 
opinion that the Government should first cry an immediate 
truce and offer an opportunity to the people, loth nou-co- 
operutors and others, to meet in a conference to consider tho 
situation and find a reasonable settlement by their common 
consent. We ask His Excellency the Viceroy to call such a 
conference without any loss of time and to direct tho rclcaso 
of all persons now detained in consequence of the application 
of recent measures. Wo feel absolutely convinced that in the 
event of the Government refusing or failing to allay this in¬ 
creasing unrest by any withdrawal of tho present policy, all 
sections of tho community will be driven into this struggle, 
putting aside for the time being all differences of political 
opinion. Wise and timely statesmanship may yet avert a crisis.” 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

All these, however, were ol little avail. Roprpssion went 
on unabated to tlie huge merriment, both of the Anglo-Indian 
jnnekers on one side and the swelling volume of volunteers on 
the other, and to the eternal disgust of all self-respecting 
porsons. The “lapdogs" of the bureaucracy, as t ho Civil guards 
were popularly called, afforded an unusual amount of fun. 
Donkeys, bulls, flogs, were found roaming in tho stroots with hig 
paste hoards bearing the inscription “Civil guards” and minia¬ 
ture batons hanging from their necks. It was alleged that tho 
pleaders of the Calcutta Polico Courts were amused every day 
to find notorious cocaine smugglers, men under going trial, and 
persons who hang about, the Courts plying their trade of 
“professional witnesses”, wore recruited as Civil guards. 

On December 19th tho Bengal Council motto discuss the 
situation and His Excellency tlie Governor camo down from 
Govt. House to personally address the Council. In a speech 
characterised by an unseemly exultant pomposity, unworthy of 
the occasion, His Lordship recounted with apparently unfeigned 
horror the so called intimidation and terrorism practised by 
the hartalists of which lie had heard and read so much in the 
Anglo-Indian Pross. But ho could mention not a single 
concrete case of tho alleged exeosses committed by tho non- 
co operators, and failed to convince his listeners why, if his 
allegations were true, the ordinary law could not reach tho 
wrongdoers. On the contrary, they heard from him 
an amazing justification of the actions of tho Military, tho 
Police, and the Civil-guaida, for preserving law and order in 
the manner that they did. But, in tho genuine spirit of tho 
British lianya, His Excellency was willing to compromise, to 
call a truce, provided tho- i'rinco—their Prince—was given 
a free reception and tho hartal of tho 24th. called off. Said 
His Excellency :— 

“If 1 was satisfied not only that there was a genuine 
desire to create an atmosphere favourable for a con¬ 
ference but that tho non co operators on their part wero 
prepared to take definite action to bring about such an 
atmosphere, then I should bo prepared to recommend to 
my Government that it too should take stops in conso¬ 
nance with the altered situation. Tho action which it is 
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open to tbo non co-operators to take is quito plain to 
mo. Nothing has so exacerbated fooling, nothing has 
been moro• responsible fo«- tho present tension, than the atti¬ 
tude which they have taken up towards tho visit of H. R. II. 
tho Prince of Wales. Nothing could ho hotter calculator! 
to relievo tho present tension and so to contribute towards 
tho atmosphere which it is desired to create than a change 
in that attitude. If, for oxamplo the organised attempt to 
boycott tho visit were abandoned ; if tbo proposed “hartal" 
wore called off ; if everything was dona to re-nssuro tho 
people by making it known to iheni that they were at com¬ 
plete liberty to accord His Royal Highness a royal welcome, 
then we should be faced with a different situation and I 
should be prepared to recommend to my Government that 
so far as was compatible with public safety they should stay 
their band. We have no desire to make large numbers of 
arrests under the provisions of tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908,-and if the leaders of the non co-operation move¬ 
ment wore to issuo orders to their supporters to cease going 
out into tho streets to defy the law, the necessity for our 
doing so would obviously havo disappeared. I would go 
further and say that if with a view to paving the way for a 
posssiblo conference there was a determination on tho part of 
the non-co-operation loaders to observe a truce in tho fullest 
sense of the word, in other words to cease all hostile activity, 

I would be preparod to recommend to my Government that pro¬ 
secutions which are pending under Part If of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 should be suspended and those 
charged with offences under this Act should be released.” 

So at last tbo thin veneer of ‘'Justice” and “law and 
or ler" so adroitly thrown over tho wholo affair by tho ex-Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Viceroy of India, was raised 
a little, and people had a peep imo lho inner workings of 
tbo bureaucratic mind. It canto to this call off tho hartal, 
receive the Prince, and all repression will be withdrawn. 
Rut tho principle on which tho non co operators took 
their stand whether it was not within their right- to 
abstain from official functions peacefully and by peaceful 
means to ■ address themselves to the people—remained 
unanswered. The will of tho Government was the Law— 
Sic ivlo, Sic jubco. 
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Mr. S. N. Mallick who moved the adjournment of the 
House to consider the grave political situation *voirod 

1 1 dia.li sentiment in the Council ai d said in the course of 
his speech :— 

‘ The whole province is in n state of terrorism. Special 
laws oi high potency in repressing people have been promul¬ 
gated—the ordinary rights of citizens to hold meetings, to dis¬ 
cuss public matters, have been suspended and other crude wea¬ 
pons of coercion have boon put into use for the purpose of 
commanding the love and affection of the people to compel 
their co-operation. The mothods of putting into execution 
these repressive measures have taken away the breuth even 
from tbo most peaceful ami law-abiding of citizens. Any body 
who knows anything about, the administrative machinery and 
its parts in the country can have little doubt in bis mind that 
the employment of these harsh and cruel measures and methods 
is the work of our sworn opponents viz. the bureaucracy and 
the civil service. Repression has taken such a cruel shape 
that, though 1 am not in the secrets of the Government, f 
have every reason to believe that the Indian element in the 
Government has not been consulted by the bureaucracy in such 
a vital matter, thus violating the spirit of the new Reforms. 
Otherwise it is inconceivable that such measures could have 
been resorted 10 . 

l 'l must confess that our disapproval here cannot but take 
the shape of the utmost possible condemnation. Unprovoked 
assaults, unjustifiable insults, indiscriminate arrests are the 
outstanding features of this period of oppression which have 
produced results tho opposite of which they are intended to 
create. Still more objectionable have been the trials in 
camera and in jail and the harsh sentences, out of all propor¬ 
tion to the gravity of the offences or the age of the offender. 
It is again deeply to be regretted that persons, even after their 
arrest, have been subjected to unnecessary harshness and 
cowardly assault. These things have unhinged the public 
mind, have aggravated the situation and have laid Govern¬ 
ment open to the charge of vindictiveness in their doings. 
Let the Government answer. 

“On the top of these, the wantonly mischievous activities 
of the military and the intolerable aggressiveness of the police 
have put the severest strain upon the loyalty of the moa$ 

21(a) 
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devoted Moderate and have made him look aghast. What¬ 
ever Government communiques may >ay, I have the evidence 
of my own eyes which 1 cannot disbelieve. I have seen the 
Military charging, insulting and assaulting innocent passers-by 
in the streets with an exuberance of animalism—characteristic 
of their profession, intensified by the hauteur of a supposed 
racial and a cortain physical superiority. Even respectable 
persons, regarding whom there could bo possibly no honest 
mistake, were not saved from humiliation and assault at the 
hands of the Police and the Military. And it is a great pity 
that all this has been done despite the grave warning uttered 
in this Council a few weeks back against giving an unbridled 
license to the police and the protector. And then to crown 
all, the Government with a regrettable lack of sense of pro¬ 
priety brought out machine guns and armoured cars in 
different parts of this city to reduce the people to a state of 
abject terror. 

“The effect of these acts of repression and coercion has 
been the strengthening of the very movement which the Go¬ 
vernment was out to crush. They are bound to recoil back 
upon the administation with terrible force and has reacted on 
the whole situation most unfavourably. These harsh and arbi¬ 
trary measures havo unfortunately fostered the very spirit of 
defiance of constituted authority which they were designed to 
check and 1 am almost sure that Government has lost the 
moral support and the hearty good will of the vast majority 
of the peoplo—a loss which no amount of bureaucratic 
efficiency can balance or compensate. By its precipitate and 
indiscreet policy of drastic repression, the Government has 
not only lost the bonefit of the roaction which had set in 
strongly in favour of law and order as a result of the deplora¬ 
ble outrages committed by the mob at Bombay on'the 17th of 
Novomber last, but has alienated a large amount of sympathy 
of the supporters of Government. It is a pity that the 
bureaucracy, in spite of all its vaunted ideas of efficiency and 
statecraft, has failed to utilise this psychological opportunity 
and has, on the contrary, created a spirit of resentment which 
would turn the hearts of many away even from His Royal 
Highness the'Prince of Wales. 

"To add insult to injury, the highest authority in this land 
in addressing the Mahajans, the other day, mado certain ob- 
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servations which have gone deep into our hearts and have 
made our despair complete. 1 hero is not a word of sympathy 
or a ray of hope in them for the people at large. When Gov¬ 
ernment unfurls the banner of oppression, they justify their 
conduct by stating that they have reliable informations which 
warrant their new course. It is said that the present policy 
was inaugurated largely owing to an outcry of a certain section 
of Indians. Well and good ; —there you believe tlie Indians as 
it furthers the initiation of your policy of repression. But 
when the Indian community as a whole raises a loud wail 
and a heart-rending outcry against the effects of that policy, 
in their utter helplessness and despair, the answer is : "I 
don’t know the facts. 1 trust they are inaccurate.” There 
you forget to bolieve the Indians. It is Justice indeed !— 
though somewhat different from what we up till now regarded 
British justice to be.” 

Moulvi Ekramul Huq, voicing Moslem sentiment in 
the council, said :—‘I shall humbly, ask the Government, 
in the name of humanity to desist from the course it 
has taken, and in order to create an atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill, to release the political prisoners and to 
assure the heartiest welcome to the great and noble guest 
we have got amongst ourselves. Let there be no mistake 
about it, the position in India to day is more critical than 
at any time since 1857. The reverberations of the Amritsar 
massacre have shaken British rule to its foundations. In 
India, in Ireland, and in Egypt it is the same story. I lie 
military minded people have done everything possible to 
prevent any practical solution of any of these problems. They 
believe in force, and they have sought to apply force, but one 
of the vital facts which they have overlooked is that Great 
Britain does not command enough force to go round. If 
they had their way they might crush Ireland and Egypt and 
India, and that being so, their essays in militarism cannot 
but lead to disaster even from their own point of view.” . 

Of the other speakers who were allowed to speak Sir 
H. Wheeler and Mr. Kerr on behalf Government followed 
in the wake of their chief, the Governor. The Maharajah 
of Burdwan while pursuing in a similar strain made a remark 
that the hartalists meant an insult to the Prince to which 

ai-ioi) nitfc ill protest with !X chorus 
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of “No.” An “open charge” was made that the Indian 
Ministers were not consulted by the Government in their 
policy nf repression which elicited no denial. Thus came 
the great debate to an end. 

Moanwhilo repression went on with unabated fury. 
Next day, the 20th December, all tho members of the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council came down to Calcutta. Telegraphic 
messages were exchanged between Gandhi and the Calcutta 
leaders. Gandhi was not opposed to a conference though ho 
had not much faith in it, and tho hartal of the 24th could 
not he called off. All eyes now turned on the deputation 
that was going to moot the Viceroy. 

The Malaviya Deputation 

The Malaviya Deputation was received by the Viceroy 
on the 21st December. It was composed of many eminent 
representative leaders including Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr. 
Seshagiri Iyer and Mrs. Besant from Madras, Messrs Laiji 
Narayanji and Jamnadas Dwarkadas from Bombay, Syed 
Hasan Imam from Bebar, Raizada Bhagatram from the Punjab, 
Pundit H. N. Kunzru and Babu Iswari Saran from the U. P. 
and Sir P. C. Roy, Sir A. Chaudbury, Messrs F&xlul Huq, 
Abul Kassim, Ghanshyamdas Birla and a few others from 
Bengal. Pundit Malaviya, who headed the deputation, in 
opening the representation on the political situation of the 
country, said in the course of his address :— 

"It is unnecessary for us to refer here at any length to the root 
causes of the present unrest. During the period of the war, and at the 
end of it, the attitude of the people of India was one of cordial co-opera¬ 
tion with the Government. It is undeniable that happy state of 
atiaira doeB not exist at present. The enuses which have brought about 
this change are too well-known to require repetition. 

“While gralefu’ly acknowledging what the Government have done to 
redress what are known an the Punjab and‘‘Khilafat 1 ’ wrongs, we think 
d. our duty to invite Vour Excellency's attention to the fa< t that there 
is a widespread feeling that all that should have been done has not yet 
been done. 

4 As to the question of Reforms, Vour Excellency is aware that while 
a large section ol the p.-ople regard the measures which have been intro¬ 
duced as inadequate and unsatisfactory, and while another section have 
co-operated with the Government in Working the Reforms, both arc agreed 
in asking that “Swaraj,” or full responsible Government, should be estab¬ 
lished as speedily as possible. Great lias been the awakening among the 
m iss-s during Mm- Iasi few years. They have begun to take AH active 
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interest in tliese |»ublic *[U stions. Statesiuai'ship demands, i[ we may ven¬ 
ture to say so, tliat n large-hearted effort should be made to understaud 
clearly, and as far as possible to meet, the wishes of the people in respect 
of problems which are deeply agitating the public mind. 

“In these circumstances we believe we are voicing the opinion of large 
sections of the population when we urge that Your Excellency should be 
pleased to invite the leading representatives of ti e people to a confen nce, 
under your leadership, to take counsel together and make practical sug¬ 
gestions and recommendations concerning the remedies which should be 
adopted. Should our praytr commend itself to Your Excellency, we 
doubt not that the Conference will be truly representative of all shades 
of opinion, and in particular of the masses of the population, whose well- 
being is intimately bound up with a permanent solution of the political, 
economic and other difficulties and disadvantages to which they are 
exposed at present. With mutual forlrcaranee and good-will, we firmly 
believe it is possible to lind such a solution, and to replace the present 
unrest by peace am! harmony ba«cd on a guarantee of ordered, healthy 
national p ogress. 

“In the meanwhile it seems imperative that the various notifications 
and proclamations issued under the Criminal I,aw Amendment Act of 
15108 and the -Seditious Meeting Act, which have stirred up so much feel¬ 
ing anil unrest in the country, should be withdrawn and all persons, im¬ 
prisoned as a result of their operation, immediately released. 

“Whatever our present difficulties may be, a considerable section of 
the public are anxious that His Hoyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
should be received with the respect due to bis exalted position. We have 
every hope that the measures we recommend will help largely in allaying 
public irritation and in restoring confidence and good-will among all 
sections of the population. 

“There is a very wide-spread feeling, among the thinking section of 
the people, that Government should avail themselves of this great oppor¬ 
tunity for bringing about a satisfactory solution—in concert with the 
represc datives of the people—of the principal difficulties which have 
arisen. A solution of the situation, which may be easy of accomplish¬ 
ment to day, will b-come mu ;b more difficult should the present tension 
continue and iner ase, and as we b ar, precipitate matters to a crisis. We 
earnestly hope that Your Excellency will bp pleased to give your most 
careful consideration to the recommendations wo have submitted, ami 
that you wi!l m et the situation in a g-nerous spirit, of broad-minded 
sympathy and conciliation." 

H. E. The Viceroy’s reply. 

In reply His Excellency made a lengthy speech'in the 
course of which he continuously reiterated his favourite plati¬ 
tudes on juslico and law and order, and touching on the object 
of the deputation, said : — 

“You recommend—indeed, your language is that it seems 
iniperVive -that the various notifications and proclamations 
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recently issued by tho Government should be withdrawn and 
all persons imprisoned as tho rosuit of their operations imme¬ 
diately released. I can scarcely conceive that you have intended 
to present to me such recommendations without having in 
your minds, as a necessary corollary, the equally imperative 
necessity for the discontinuance of those activities which have 
led Government to adopt the measures now forming the subject 
of discussion. I do not propose to discuss those measures but 
I will assume that they foim the subject, as I know, of acute 
controversy. They were adopted by Government with an object 
of giving protection to law abiding citizens particularly here in 
Calcutta and any other parts of India. I have already said 
it was not a new policy ; it was the application of the policy 
which lies at the very root of all civilised Government, i.e., 
the maintenance of law and the preservation of order. But it 
is impossible even to cousider the convening of a Conference 
if agitation in open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile 
to be continued. Unfortunately, I look in vain in your 
address for any indication that these activities will coase. I 
fully understand that none of you is in a position to give an 
assurance to this effect, for none of you have been authorised 

to make it.I do not know from the address 

presented to me what view is taken by the leaders who are 
responsible for non-co-operation activities in the sense that I 
find no assurance from them that those activities will cease if a 
conference wore to be convoued. I am asked, without such an 
assurance, to withdraw Government measures called into opera¬ 
tion by Government under an existing law for the protection of 
law-abiding citizens and to release all those arrested for defy¬ 
ing law. I cannot believe that this was the intention of the 
deputation when originally suggested, for it would mean that 
throughout the country intimidation and unlawful oppression 
and other unlawful acts should be allowed to continue, whilst 
Government action to maintain order and protect the law- 
abiding citizens would be largely paralysed." 

There was a touch of Nelsonian innocence in the attitude 
of the Viceroy, for he seemed deliberately to put the glass to 
the blind eye. His Excellency continued in the same strain 
to traverse the grounds put forward by Government of the 
numerous breaches of law and order. It did not occur 
to His Excellency that the broaches of law he was talk- 
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ing of were made so by the promulgation of what the non-co- 
operators called “lawless laws” against which their activities 
were directed. Once remove these lawless laws, and the so 
called broaches and unlawful actions become perfectly lawful 
and legitimate. As His Excellency went on it became more 
and more clear to the deputationists th at they and His 
Excellency were working at cross purposes. The object of the 
deputation was to secure cessation of the mad orgy of repres¬ 
sion in the name of law and order,—for what constituted law 
and order came from the sweet will of the Government 
officials,— if not to bring Government to reason in a round 
table conference ; and the object of the officials without doubt 
was to secure a stoppage of the hartalist. activities of the 
Calcutta non-co operators in order that the Prince may have a 
peaceful reception and the bureaucratic faco saved from the 
scrutinising gaze of the world. Aid in refusing to act as the 
deputationists suggested His Excellency continued :— 

“Had there been indications to this effect before me to-day 
in the representations which you have made in your address 
on the part of the leaders of non-co operation, had the offer 
been made to discontinue open breaches of law for the purpose 
of providing a calmer atmosphero for discussion of remedies 
suggested, my Government would never have been back¬ 
ward in response. I deeply regret that these are not the 
present conditions, and the discussion which I thought was to 
have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic desire by tem¬ 
porary mutual concession and forbearance to the finding of a 
solution of India’s present problems, takes the form in its 
present aspect of a request to the Government to abandon its 
action without any guarantee that the action which has led, or, 
as we believe, forced the Government to take such action, 
would also cease. Therefore it is that a request conveyed to 
to me even by so influential and authoritative a deputation as 
yourselves to call a Conference, coupled as it is with the two 
conditions of revocation of the law and release of all the 
prisoners, the answer I must make is that I cannot comply 
with the request. 

The Present Situation 

“I would ask you who represent various shades of opinion 
to consider the present situation, I have already told you 
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of my Government’s dislike of arrests and imprisonment. 

I know that you yourselves have strong feelings upon tho 
subject. You tell me in the address that we are proceeding 
to an acute crisis. It may be that we may have a more dis¬ 
turbed condition of affairs than at present. If the law is 
defied, whatever the reason, all the incidents that unfortunate¬ 
ly accompany challenge of law and of which we bavo seen 
instances only during the recent year, may quickly follow. I 
appeal to you to observe the conditions to-day and in the 
future, and urge that we should all seek a high level above 
party or political advantage, otherwise we shall all be failing 
in our duty to India. I remind you that whatever reforms 
may be desired in the present constitutional system, they 
only como through the British Parliament. The only cons¬ 
titutional methods, tho only peaceful solution, is by the British 
Parliament amending the Government of India Act. There¬ 
fore it is so important that a proper impression should be 
made upon the British Parliament and tho British People 
who are represented by that Parliament. For the vast 
majority of the population in India are loyal to the C/own 
whatover their views may be about other political controversies. 

Affront to the Prince. 

“His Royal Highness the Prince *of Wales will arrive in 
Calcutta within the next three days. He has nothing to do 
with the political controversies that are agitating us at the 
moment. Yet every attempt is being made to preven t t he 
success of his visit. 1 shall not discuss or characterise 
attempts. But I must utter the warning that every man wfo 
lends himself to an affront to tho Prince of Wales is doing 
incalculable injury to India and ber fortunes in the future. We 
hold His Royal Highness in deep affection and admiration. 
Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an affront to the 
Ileir-Apparont when he comes to India to make acquaintance 
with India is an affront to the British people, for the Crown 
with us is beloved by tho people, and when 1 remind you that 
it is from those British people that any amendment must come 
to alter the constitutional system of India, I trust I shall have 
shown how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between 
the British Parliament and our legislatures here, between the 
British and the Indian peoples." 
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M. Gandhi's Reply 

The hartal, however, was not called off, as it could not 
possibly be called off at that stage. An open line was kept up 
for direct messages between M. Gandhi at Abmedabad and Pt. 
Malaviya at Calcutta and people waited expectantly to see 
if Gandhi would give way before the Viceregal threats. Pt. 
H. N, Kunzru and Mr. Jamriadas were trying to draw bim into 
a conference. The Mahatma, however, was not going to move 
an inch from Ahmedabad in viow of the coming Congress. To 
a press representative he expressed himself as follows in reply 
to the Viceroy’s last speech :— 

l must confess that 1 have read the Viceregal utterance 
with deop pain. I was totally unprepared for what I must 
respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Congress and Khilafat organisations in connec¬ 
tion with the visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 
Every resolution passed by cither organisation, and every 
speaker, has laid great stress upon the fact that there was 
no question of showing the slightest ill will against the Prince 
or exposing him to any affront. The boycott was purely a 
question of principle, and directed against what we have 
held to be the unscrupulous methods of the bureaucracy. 

“l have always held, as I hold even now, that the Prince 
has boon brought to India in order to strengthen the hold of 
the Civil Servico Corporation which has brought India into 
3 state of abject pauperism and political serfdom. If I am 
proved to be wrong in niy supposition that the visit has 
the sinister moaning, 1 shall gladly apologise. It is equally 
unfortunate for tho Viceroy to say that the boycott of the 
welcome means an affront to the British people. His Excellen¬ 
cy does not realise what grievous wrong he is doing to his 
own poople by confusing them with the British administrators 
in India. Does he wish India to infer that the British 
admininistrators here represent tho British people, and that 
the agitation directed against their methods is an agitation 
against the British people 1 If such is the Viceregal conten¬ 
tion, and if to conduct a vigorous and effective agitation 
against the methods of the bureaucracy and to describe them in 
their true colours is an affront to the British people, then l 
am afraid 1 must plead guilty. 

22 
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“I havo said . . . that we have not taken the offensive. 
We are not the aggressors. Wo have not got to stop aDy siDgle 
activity. It is the Government that must stop its aggravating- 
ly offensive aotivity,. aimed not at violence but at lawful, 
disciplined, stern, but absolutely non-violent agitation. It is for 
the Government of India, and for it alone, to bring about 
a peaceful atmosphere if it 60 desires. 

“The immediate is6ue now is the right of holding public 
meetings and the right of forming associations for peace¬ 
ful purposes, and in vindicating this right we are fight¬ 
ing the battle not merely on behalf of non-co operators, 
but we are fighting tho battle for all India, from the peasant 
to the Prince. I have only to point to the unprovoked 
assaults being committed, not. in isolated cases,not in one place, 
but in Bengal, in tbe Punjab, in Delhi and in the United 
Provinces. I have no doubt that as repression goes on in it9 
mad career tbe reign of terrorism will overtake the whole of 
this unhappy land, but whether tbe campaign is conducted on 
civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as 1 can see there is only 
one way open to non-co-oporators—indeed, I contend, even to 
the people of India. On this question of the right of bolding 
public meetings and forming associations there can be no 
yielding. We have burnt our boats and we must march 
onwards till that primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

“Let me make my own position clear. I am most anxious 
for a settlement. I want a round table conference. I want 
our position to be clearly known by everybody who wants to 
understand it. 1 impose no conditions, but when conditions 
are imposed upon me prior to the holding of a conference, I 
must be allowed to examine those conditions, and if I find that 
they are suicidal, I must be excused if I don’t accept them. 
The amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of India for the offensive has been taken 
by that Government.” 

The Prince in Calcutta 

Meanwhile arrangements were being pushed ahead for 
the reception of the Prince in Calcutta. On Dec. 22nd. the 
Prince reached Patna amidst a partial hartal in tho town. 
Fortunately there was no disturbance, especially as only the day 
before tho Govt, had issued a communique stating that in 
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view of the Round Table Conference to be held next month, 
the local Govt, had directed the release of all prisoners 
arrested or convicted under the Criminal I.aw Amendment Aot 
on condition that they undertook, ponding the results of the 
sft’d conference, to refrain from participating in picketing, 
promoting hartals, recruiting volunteors, and fostering civil 
disobedience. And after attonding the official functions the 
Prince arrived at Calcutta on the appointed day, the much 
advertised 24th of December 1921. All this while, ever since 
the arrest of Mrs. Das, the mad rush of volunteers and 
their equally mad and insensate arrests went on increasing. 
Every day, in Calcutta alone, hundreds of volunteers rushed 
from the Congress and Khilafat offices into the streets armed 
with short slips of khcidder and crying ‘hartal on the S^th’ ; and 
were forthwith arrested. No less than 2,500 went to jail during 
the last 10 days. On the 23rd, the day before the Prince’s 
arrival, no less than 750 offered themselves for arrest and were 
arrested. Practically business of the city came to a stand¬ 
still from that day afternon. Next day the Prince came ; 
the usual official receptions were held, the promised h rtal 
was observed, and all the fuss made by the volunteers of a 
complete hartal and all the threats hold forth from the 
Viceroy downwards, were of no avail. After all that had 
happened, no self-respecting Prince could go through the Indian 
quarter of the city, and no solf respecting Indian could venture 
forth to greet the Prince. In the European quarter of the 
city there was the triumphal State ontry of the Royal 
party guarded by the Military and Police, and there was all 
the glorious display of pomp and power. The Europeans, the 
Anglo Indians, the Jewish communities, wore out in tbcir 
thousands taking with them their Indian servants and 
entourage and formed a joyous crowd along the guarded 
route of the Prince. High dignitaries, British and Indian, 
official and non-official, military and civil, welcomed His 
Royal Highness at public receptions, and altogether European 
Calcutta wore a galx dress in honour of the Royal visitor. 

The Indian quarter of the town, however, presented a 
dismal contrast. It was hartal all over. All shops were 
closed, the streets deserted. Houses had their blinds drawn. 
No tram, no taxis, no cabs and conveyances plied in the 
streets. Tho great mass of Indians, remembering what 
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Gurkhas and Military and the Police had an ineffable prefer¬ 
ence for their skins, and cowering before the new-fangled 
arm of the law, the Anglo Indian civil guards, row thoroughly 
roused into pompons activity by the vim of the Viceroy, and 
remembering the sweet attentions bosfowed on Principal 
Maitra and a thousand other Indians during the last few days, 
thought it after all prudent to keep indoors and risk official 
displeasure rather than go out and tempt fate. 

The appearance of the civil guards patrolling the streets 
created a sort of panic in the mind of the Indian residents, 
while it gave great assurance to the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians against hooligans. Reprisals were hourly expected in the 
Indian section of the town, and stories ran from mouth to mouth 
of assaults by the civil guards. As on the 17tb. November last, 
hartal was observed by Indians of all classes, though, owing to 
precautions taken by the authorities and the Anglo-Indian.) from 
before hand, the streets did not look quite deserted. From the 
morning of the 24th large numbers of the military and the 
police along with the civil guards were drafted along the route 
to be taken by the Prince, but the Indian crowd dared 
not approach. No sweeper sweeped the streets, no curt- 
roatt removed the refuse, and even the municipal lamp-lighters 
were on hartal. It was a dismal semi dark, semi deserted 
night that Indian Calcutta passed on that day of December 
24th. In the European quarter arrangements had been made 
whereby the civil guards and the residents were to look after the 
street lamps, and the Sahibs running from post to post, with 
tho bamboo ladder on their shoulder and lighting the lamps, 
afforded a merry spectacle. 

Thus pas-ed December 24th without any disturbance, and 
the Prince enjoyed his reception, perhaps the best that the 
Government could afford to offer in India at that period. 
Next day, December 25th. saw a wild outbreak of some civil 
guards and European sergeants in Entally. It began in ft 
drunken brawl started by a few civil guards and ended in the 
musliru population of the neighbourhood being seriously 
assaultod. The offending civil guards wore reinforced by their 
confreres and several European sergeants, who madly roamed 
about the street, revolver in hand, ready to shoot whoever 
interfered with their mad career. One man was killed outright 
and soma 20 woundod. The same night the police raided 
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a mosque in Machuabazar and was alleged to have desecrated 
it. A constable was found shot at dead of night and a 
mysterious fear enveloped the whole affair. In this connection 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in his paper thus:— 

“This 8ponta» eous ‘ hartal” in spite of the herculean efforts to break 
it, and the preservation by the people of the peace despite provocation, en¬ 
raged the *civd’ guards and the Europeans generally. The Viceroy is 
clearly to blame for it. He has brought the Prince when he should not have. 
Having brought him, he is trying to enforce public welcomes wherever 
the Prince is being taken and having failed in so doing, His Excellency 
has excited the passions of the British residents by calling the boycott 
an affront to the Prince and the British nation. The expected has 
liappc cd. The police aud the civil guard have construed the various 
declarations of the Government to be a licence to do as they please. 
They have looted shops. They have, if the reports in the “Servant” are 
true, walked into mosques with shoes on and even committed thefts. 
Innocent men have been injured. Some have even been killed. The 
people of Calcutta have borne this legalised lawlessness with great 
forbearance. They have done the right thing. In my opinion the shoes 
of scoffers have not desecrated the mosque in question. The amazing 
forbearance of the mosque-goers has made it more sacred and proved the 
rcligii us nature of the struggle. 

“The authorities have behaved no better in parts of Bihar. Hera is 
what the Secretary of the Thatin Congress Committee, Sonpur, writes :— 

“On the ‘21st December 1021, at about 3 p.m. 10 volunteers with 
some workers were patrolling the road asking the shopkeepers to observe 
complete “hartal” on the 22nd instant, during the Prince’s visit. When 
they reached the Sonpur Police Station, the S. P. Mr. Parkin, who has 
been posted here on account of H. R, H. the Prince’s visit came out with 
about 100 constables and snatched away from the volunteers flags, 
badges and even “khadi” clothes which they had on them and tore 
everything to pieces,” 

“Immediately after this the S. P. marched up to the Congress Office 
followed by a band of constables in plain clothes and with lathis in 
their hands. On reaching the office the S. P ordered the constables to 
plunder (‘Mnro aur looto’ were tbe words he used) ; whereupon the cons¬ 
tables broke open and entered the office room pushing the volunteers right 
and left and assaulting them. Mr. Parkin then thoroughly searched tho 
office, and breaking open a box which contained cash and an almirah which 
contained records, Ho then removed all records, Khadi pieces, national 
calendars, pictures, badges, Khadi caps, and religious books, such as the 
Ramayan and the Gita which were there, and burnt them in front of tbe 
office. They have also taken away about Rs. 120 in cash which was sent 
h<*re fr >m the District Congress Committee for distribution among the 
flood-affected p >ople and also as contribution to the National School.” 

“The following from Benares completes the dismal picture- 

"During the last three days the volunteers did not parade the streets 
to court arrest. Altogether nearly 500 were arrested, most of them were 
released after 24 hours or fined Rs. 10. In default, the police stripped 
them of their blankets, coats, caps, shoes, watches etc.” 
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“One hears of such things done by hooligans. In law the persons 
and property of citizens aTe held so sacred that they cannot be touched 
without processes of law. I have seen debtors in courts walk away in 
unconcern with gold chains dangling on their waistcoats in spite of 
orders of payment against them. I have seen accused charged with crime 
keiDg lined and yet walking away with diamond rings on their Ungers 
covering the amount of their fines. In all such cas^s, recovery has been 
made after warrants of public attachment and public 6ales. But the 
law that is being just now administered against non-co-operators is a 
law without restraint. The caprice of an official represents the whole 
law in India. I imagine that even under martial law some of the thiDgs 
that are reported to have happened could not be done with impunity. 
It is a pity that human beiDgs can be found and used for playing a game 
so low as is being played by the Government of India." 

Some of the graver allegations, however, were denied by 
Govt. In fact, the non co-operators made allegations which they 
cared not to prove in the law-courts, and Government also made 
allegations which they, too, did not prove in the law-courts. 
So this vicious circle went on whirling and threw off from time 
to time fine products of popular riots on one side and Govt, 
repressions on the other. Space does not permit to detail all 
such affairs of this most troublous period in India. Short notes 
on the daily happenings will be found in the Chronology 
(p p. 50-70) The Prince left Calcutta on 30th Dec. for Burma 
and spent ten days there. His reception in Burma was perhaps 
more cordial than in British India. 

The Prince in Madras 

From Rangoon the Prince then came to Madras where 
he landed on January 13th. 1922. And here the receplion 
that was accorded to him was in every way a smaller edition 
of the notorious Bombay reception of the 17th. November. 
There was a grand reception and there was a great riot, 
though not so extensive and murderous as at. Bombay. The 
chief festive-makers here, besides the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and big Rajahs and Zamindars, were tho Adi-dravi- 
dians and non-Brahmans, people who, from the low social 
position assigned to them by the bighor classes, have generally 
come to entertain a sort of hatred for the latter. On the 
day of the Prince’s landing, the Adi-dravidians and non- 
Brahmans joyously joined the reception while the Hindus 
and Moslems observed a complete hartal. Street urchins 
booted and hissed the loyalists. Stones wore thrown at 
them. Sir P. Theagaraya Chetty, the great non-Brahmau 
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leader of the city, was molested in the way and could not 
proceed to Govt. House. At the Pachiappa’s College where 
the loyalist Adi dravid scouts and volunteers were congregated, 
hooliganism prevailed, stones being thrown by both sides. 
Pedestrians were molested, motor cars were stoned, public 
streets were barricaded by filthy du&t-bins, and many people 
were prevented from joining the welcome demonstration. 
Practically at the very gate of Govt. House the rioters 
demolished a band stand and tore off the decorations, all 
the while shouting with the name of Mahatma Gandhi on 
their lips ! The Elphinstono Cinema was next attacked, its 
bunting torn down, windows broken, store-room burst open 
and the films brought out and burnt. Electric lights and 
fittings were ruined beyond description and only the stout 
teak-doors of the Cinema Hall saved it from wreck. At 
Triplicane liquor shops were looted aud burnt, and even 
Esplanade Road was burst into aud its arohes and decorations 
pulled down and set fire to. Military pickets soon came, and 
order was restored. The Govt, of Madras did not follow the 
examples of the other Governments in Upper India in declaring 
volunteer associations unlawful, and, as was justly said by the 
Englishman of Calcutta : “There was no repression in Bombay 
and Madras and riots followed. There was repression in 
Calcutta and there were no riots.” The observations of two 
impartial British journalists on the Prince’s tour in India are 
given in the following pages (pp. 346-521. 

The Indian National Congress 

Of far more public importance than all this child’s play 
of royal tour and its attendant trail of sorrows and repression, 
was the session of the Indian National Congress in X’mas 
week 1921. The great Ahmedabad Congress is memorable for 
more than oho reason. More than 20 thousand of its devoted 
workers from all over India were in jail—the President elect 
was in jail, the General-Secretaries were in jail, and all the 
great stalwarts of tho N-C 0 were in jail. But Gandhi was 
free, and his name could raise even the dead. And from the 
dead mass of India up rose thousands of new recruits. Turn 
of events had clean swept the dead old past. Gone that 
anglicised institution, the western gibberish, the western 
dress, the western cast. A rejuvinated, nationalised, Indianiaed 
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Congress, clad in national dress, squatting on the floor in 
Indian style, talking the Indian language, sat in Indian 
fashion at the feet of its great leaders. Only two questions 
were at the fore : Gandhi’s civil disobedience and Hasrat 
Mohani’a independence resolution. The latter was delected 
and Gandhi, as ever, prevailed. (For the full proceedings of the 
Congress and other national political institutions see the 
appendix). 

Civil disobedience now loomed largo. It was announced 
to be started from the 15th. January 1922. On Jan. 11th, an 
important ladies’ meeting was held in the Congress oflice at 
Lucknow, even though the prohibition order under S. 144 
remained there in force. At this meeting the daughters of 
Pt. Jagat Narain, tho Minister of the 0. P. Govt-., ami one a 
daughter in-law of Pt. Motilal Nehru, then in jail, were taking 
leading part along with tho president, Mrs. Abdul Qnadir. 
Resolutions were passed urging ladies to wear Khadder 
and a committee was formed to do propaganda work. In 
Calcutta, loo, Mrs. Das, and the ladies of her family, and Mrs. 
Majumdar took the leading part in organising meetings on the 
15th and the following days. These meetings were broken up 
by the Calcutta police, and soon getting tired of arresting 
the endless number of volunteers, the police, under the 
lead of the European Deputy Commissioner, followed the 
novel plan of dispersing the meetings by baton charge, 
reminding one of similar methods adopted by the German 
police to disperse socialist gatherings in Berlin. But people still 
continued to attend with broken limbs and heads till some days 
later a lady was almost killed by a blow on the head. 

At Poona the civil resistors resumed picketing the liquor 
shops. Mr. H. V. Tulpule. Municipal Chairman, along with 19 
others was arrested for this and fined, and distress warrants 
were issued to realise the fine, this being here regarded better 
repression than locking up in jail. The picketing went along 
unabated. In the U. P., things were more wnrm. At several 
places there was a conflict between the police and the civil 
resisters, but a free use of the baton, as at Calcutta, settled 
them. At Jbnjjar in the Punjab the civil resisters forcibly took 
posession of the Town Hall and picketed even the city gates. 
At Guntur a no tax campaign was started. And things went 
on like this all over India for the space of a fortnight-. 
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On the Prince in India 

“It is easy to be wise after tho event, but in this case 
nearly everyone was wise before it also. With the exception 
of tho contractors and the extremists, scarcely anyone in India 
wished the Prince of Wales’ to come. The army did not want 
him, nor did the Civil Service outside Simla, nor did the res¬ 
ponsible merchants in Bombay and elsewhere, nor did tho 
Native Kulers, whose finances are scarcely recovering from 
tho visit of his great-uncle, nor did tho educated Indians, 
whether friendly or hostile to the Government, nor did the 
people. All agreed, whatevor their politics or rank, that 
now is not the time for a solemn and delicate ceremonial, 
that tho existence of tho tie between England and India 
should hot be emphasized at the moment it is under revision, 
that tho ancient troubles and complicated sorrows of a conti¬ 
nent cannot be soothed by sending a pleasant young man about 
in railway trains, all hand shakes and jollity, and proclaiming 
in his graver moments that be is “anxious to learn." No 
doubt tho Prince is anxious, and no doubt he will learn, but 
it will be at the expense of the other people. While tho visit 
has intensified existing problems, it has also crented problems 
of its own. His safety has to be secured, and the unfortunate 
Government, afflicted with Moplahs and the Diarchy and 
other genuine difficulties, has in addition to persuade hundreds 
of millions of people not to be rude. All this was foreseen, 
and, though apparently avoidable, has come to pass. Fato 
did not conceal what was written in her scroll, 

“Imperial pride and the will of a Viceroy are the agents 
through which Fate has worked. It was unseemly to our 
weavers of Empire that a royal progress should be twice post¬ 
poned ; it would look as if they doubted India’s enthusiasm, 
it would look what it was, in fact. Prestige can only be 
maintained by pretending it I 139 not been questioned. And 
this high logic wa9 confirmed by the considered conclusions 
of Lord Reading. Whom the Viceroy consulted it is difficult 
to say ; I am told, on good authority, that in inviting the 
Prince he acted against the advice of his Provincial Governors, 
who reported public opinion as everywhere hostile, and in 

22 (a) 
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accordance with tho assuarance of his Indian councillors, 
Pundit Malaviya and others, who promised adequate success. 
Which account, if true, shows how little eminent Indians can 
know about their own countrymen ; but anyhow, it is easier 
to bolieve than another account which says that the Prince 
has come to India because he wanted to come. A few people 
argued that he came in order to announce some dramatic boon, 
such as was conferred by his father at Delhi —an acceptable 
settlement with Turkey, perhaps ; but the Viceroy has point¬ 
ed out that any such announcement would be unconstitutional 
and that we must expect nothing from this visit but the 
honour of it. 

"Jt is in Calcutta that the new trouble started. The 
Bombay riots, terrible to the victims, did not harm the Go¬ 
vernment, because they provoked a reaction in the visitor’s 
favour, and placed Mr. Gandhi in a difficult position. Tho 
reception at Bombay was not bad, and after it the Prince dis¬ 
appeared into tho deserts of Kajputana, dining with tho 
Maharaja of Rutlam, staying with the Maharana of Udaipur, 
who is descended from the Sun, etc., all of which is oasy and 
safe. But when he reappeared in British India, at Allahabad, 
a changed atmosphere awaited him, because, during his tour 
in the Native States, the Government had taken to repression. 
Tho day of his landing (November 17th) had, in Calcutta, 
been observed as a Hartal and as a full dress rehearsal of tho 
reception intended for him. Eye witnesses—awed English¬ 
men—bring amazing accounts. They say that the volunteer 
organization was perfect, with police and permits complete, 
and displayed a calm enthusiasm that was very impressive, 
and an efliciency that could only come from careful prepara¬ 
tion. The discovery that Indians can run a great city with¬ 
out European assistance filled tho Calcutta merchants wifh 
dismay, and they appealed to Lord Ronaldsbay. The volun¬ 
teer organizations were declared unlawful in British India. 

"As a result of this firm policy the Prince, when he 
reached Allahabad, was greeted by fivo miles of deserted 
Streets, and by scarcely any bunting. He is said to have 
resented the insult, ami if so, it shows how completely he 
has been secluded from reality, for he ought to have known 
that such an insult was possible at any moment of the tour. 
Tho spirit of self-sacrifice in Indians is often spasmodic and 
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temporary, but while it lasts, it. is supremo ; nothing can stand 
against it, and at the moment of writing most of the educated 
population is ready to go to jail. The Moderates are desert¬ 
ing the Government because their protest against the arrests 
have been ignored. Important Indian officials resign their 
posts, often under pressure from the zanana. The wife and 
daughters of a member of the U. P. Government go on hunger- 
strike, and his withdrawal from public life can only be a 
matter of hours. A man whose brother has been arrested 
condoles with the sister-in-law ; she, and his own sister, 
repulse him indignantly ; there is nothing to mourn hero, 
they say, it is those who have not gone to jail who should 
feel sorrow and shame. Another lady, whose husband 
expects arrest, trios to learn how to carry on his Swaraj work 
in his absence, although unsympathetic to Swaraj, and pre¬ 
fers to remain unguarded when he leaves her, rather than 
return to the comfort of her family. These three instances 
(all with name attached) happened to come to my notice. 
There must be thousands more, proving that the women as 
well as the men are desperate. Heroism is common in no 
country, and few Indians could share, with Mr. Gandhi, a 
martyrdom deliberate, long-drawn, and obscure. But any 
Government can create heroism by foolish edicts, as Romo 
found when she directed the Early Christians to worship the 
Emperor, and the Government of India is finding in conse¬ 
quence of its semi-mystical parade of the Prince of Wales’. 

“Fresh featured and smiling, the Prince has, of course, 
certain human assets and the students of Benares University 
are said to have been delighted with his appearance, and to 
have cheered when a turban was put on his head. But it 
is doubtful whether hU jolly, democratic manner, so welcome 
to our colonies, will suit a land which was once the nursery, 
and is still the lumber-room, of kings. If royalty is to go 
down in India it must go down strong. The Prince’s naif 
hesitations, his diffidence, his friendly avowals of ignorance, 
do not produce the effect intended. Indians wish be was 
having a nicer time, and could have come privately for some 
sport; but his royal aspect is not discussed, nor has be revealed 
it himself in any of his public utterances. What he does or is 
they do not discuss; they are not interested, because he re¬ 
presents no traditions which they can recognise—not Alamgir’s, 
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nor Sivaji’s, nor oven Queen Victoria’s. He belongs to the cliatly 
handy type of monarch which the West is producing rather 
against time, and of which the King of the Belgians is the lead¬ 
ing example. It is a type that can have no future in India. If 
it is crowned another work, if the subordinate Englishman 
in fcho country had also been “naif” and genial, if the subal¬ 
terns and Tommies and European engineers and schoolmasters 
and- policemen atid magistrates had likewise taken their 
stand upon a common humanity, instead of the pedastal 
of race—then the foundation of a democratic Empire might 
have beon well and truly laid. But the good-fellowship 
cannot begin at the top ; there it will neither impress the 
old-fashioned Indian who thinks a Prince should not be a 
follow, nor conciliate the Oxford educated Indian who is 
excluded from the local Club. It will be interpreted as a 
device of the Government to gain time, and ns an evidence 
of fear. Until tho unimportant Englishman here condescend 
to hold out their hands to “natives”, it is waste of money to 
display tho affabilities of the IIouso of Windsor. 

“By the time these remarks are printed tho progress will 
be nearly over. Mr, Gandhi enjoins politeness, but his coit- 
coptio i of politeness is not that held by Royalty who will 
scarcely ho appeased by deserted thorough-fares and closed 
shops. Direct protests are unlikely, because tho idea of 
abstention has eutered deeply into the Indian mind. On tho 
other band, the mothods of Non-co-operation pass inevitably 
into violence; the line betweon persuasion and compulsion 
is difficult to draw ; and t-hcro will be endless obscure tussels 
between the shop-keepers who have closed and those who 
want, to remain open, tussels in which tho authorities gladly 
intervene : l'o protect law-abiding citizens and to enforce 

order.” Tito formula and the results are both familiar. It 
is sad that the pie iMire of a young man should bo spoilt, but 
it is s idd.tr that hundreds of other young men should bo in 
prison on account of his visit to their country. What one 
may call tho general Indian trouble exists in any case, and 
is d jo ply and complexly rooted in the past. But this parti¬ 
cular trouble seems the needless decision of a day, unless 
indeed, we suppose that Fate and not volition rules the 
Emp ro, and that a rapid darkening of our stage has been 
decreed. 



The New Republic 

On the Prince in India 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales to India undertaken 
after much questioning was undoubtedly intended by the 
British Cabinet as a means of conciliation. As the King’s 
speech at Belfast marked a change of policy in Ireland from 
repression to discussion, so from the Prince was to be expectod 
an announcement which would bring the position of Great 
Britain in India, and of India within the Empire, within the 
hounds of negotiation. The British Cabinet could scarcely 
have been so lacking in knowledge of the situation in India as 
to send the Prince with nothing hut fair words in his mouth. 
They made that mistake in the case of the Duke of Con- 
naught. Undoubtedly it was assumed that the personality 
of the Prince and tho genoral glamour of Royalty would make 
an immediate appeal to the ignorant masses; hut it must 
further have hoen recognised that if there were no positive 
results from the Royal visit the effect of this appeal would 
soon ho lost or turned against the British Rule with a violence 
proportionate to the disappointment. The Prince was either 
a vessel of reconciliation or an agent of provocation. On tho 
two questions about which opposition to British rule in India 
centres, the Prince w r as in a peculiarly favourable position to 
act as modiator. Tho first of these is that of the Khilafat, 
the British subjection of tho Muslim world culminating in the 
partition of Turkey. That this should he the result of a War 
which India aided the Empire to win is especially galling to 
the Mussulmans of India. The pledges and the promisoa 
which the Indian Government made to ibe subjects presu¬ 
mably in good faitb aro in direct conflict with the policy 
of the Departments of Foreign Affairs and the Colonies. Mr. 
Montagu, Secretary for India, is in opposition to Lord Curzon 
and Mr. Churchill. This is a situation to meet which the 
Crown has been reserved. 

“The Prince could at least assure himself by personal 
investigation that Britain is paying in India for the Treaty of 
Sevres and its hostility to Angora. 
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“The second question which has advanced agitation 
against British Rule is that of the Punjab atrocities and the 
punishment of those responsible for them. In this matter 
the ombarassment of the British Government is equally acute. 
For the British have created an Ulster in India consisting first 
of British officials and soldiers who would find residence in India 
intolerable except on the theory of Divine Right of a superior 
race, and secondly, of those Indians who for reasons of posi¬ 
tion, business, or property, find their interest bound up with 
British Rule. It is this section of the public, like Ulster more 
loyal than the King himself, to which the British Governors 
and Gonerals are in the first instance responsible. As Ulster 
prepared an armed revolt in order to protect her allegiance, 
so this Indian Ulster in suspected of provoking the Punjab 
atrocities in order to render abortive the Homo Rule plans of 
Mr. Montagu. When General Dyer’s massacre was known in 
England, liberal journals pointed out that since protection of 
an infinitely small ruling class in the midst of a vast alien 
population was the first duty of the Indian soldier, he must in 
the last analysis, bo ready to meet the alternative which Dyer 
met with such insane misjudgmont at Amritsar. It was 
impossible to punish Dyer, O’Dwyer and their gang. To the 
Indian Ulster they had beon faithful even unto the death of 
thousands of men, women and little children. It was impos¬ 
sible to prevent General Dyer’s grateful compatriots from 
giving him twentyone thousand pounds in addition to his 
ponsion. It was only after every effort bad been made and 
had failed to secure justice upon these miscreants that Gandhi 
declared that co operation with such a Government was a 
moral degradation to India and a stain upon the honour of 
overy Indian. To his protest all that the Duke of Connaught 
could reply was “Forgive and Forget”. And it is to the 
Indian Ulster that Lord Reading’s pathetically jocular 
speeches before Anglo-Indian clubs are directed—speeches 
delivered and received with a sinking of heart which the 
faithful punctuation “laughter and applause” cannot conceal. 
The greatest obstacles to the reconciliation between England 
and India is the Indian Ulster, and the only voice to which 
any Ulster will listen is that of the Crown. The Prince 
of Wales can tell the Indian Ulster in popular parlance 
“where it gets off”. 
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"For, as the Westminister Gazette just now admitted, it is 
impossible to stay in India in opposition to the United 
demand of the Indian people and this demand is formulating 
itself with extreme rapidity. As in Ireland the British Raj 
seems to be moving always in the rear of popular unrest and, 
instead of intercepting it or heading it off by statesmanlike 
methods. The Amritsar massacre look place in April 1919. 
Not until December did the House of Commons consider the 
matter ; and even with the Report of the Hunter Commission 
before it, it failed to do justice. In responso to this failure 
Gandhi launched the first measures of non-co-operation to 
which came the Duke of Connaught’s magnanimous but 
belated reply. 

"The Montagu-Chelmsford grant of Legislative Councils 
for India composed of appointed and elected members was a 
step towards Home Rule ; but the first meeting did not take 
place until 1921 when the Indian National Congress had 
already become the voice of the Indian people. The Khilafat 
Commission was allowed to go to London to plead the cause 
of Islam, but meanwhile the British were aiding Greeco against 
Angora, and last October the Khilafat Committee replied 
threatening to declare independence unless such assistance 
ceased. Tbo arrest of the Mohammedan leaders, the Ali 
Brothers and Dr. Kitchlew, and their aentenco to two years’ 
imprisonment on November 1st, was followed immediately by 
Gandhi’s declaration of the final measures of non-co-operation, 
refusal of taxes and military service. 

"Tho visit of the Prince of Wales was denounced by Gandhi 
as a further attempt to palliate the Punjab and Amritsar, 
and breach of faith with the Mussalmans, He declared 
that "India will refuse to welcome the representatives of a 
system which she is sick to death” and whose visit is "an 
insult added to injury”. At the same time be pledged the non- 
co operators anew to their doctrine of non-violence as a 
measure for the personal safety of the Prince and for all 
Europeans. The arrival of the Prince at Bombay was the 
occasion both of demonstrations of loyalty and of counter¬ 
demonstrations which resulted in serious rioting in which the 
Parsees especially suffered. To this Gandhi’s answer is given 
in termB of humiliation and contrition. He declares that he 
holds himself personally responsible for the spirit of revolt 
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laments that he cannot fully coutrol and discipline that spirit, 
and confesses that in the light of this fact he has come to the 
conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be started at 
present. In other words, he admits a serious check to that 
revolutionary movement which by its peacoful methods has 
gained such dignity and prestige in the eyes of the world. 

“Gandhi accepts responsibility for the outbreak but that 
responsibility belongs in far higher degree to the British. 
Alter all their rule must finally rest on the consent of the 
governed, and if that consent, is largely withdrawn in conse¬ 
quence of their acts, the burden of proof is upon them. It is 
for them to define their position in India, by negotiation or by 
the sword. If the Indian Ulster has its way, it will be by the 
sword. Already the Government seems determined to press 
the advnntago which it immediately gains by the outbreak of 
violence. On pretext of the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the Prince, the authorities are arresting Nationalist 
leaders in various cities in advanco of his visit—Lajpat Rai in 
Lahore, Moti Lai Nehru in Allahabad—and by so doirg are at 
once offering a challenge to the people and depriving them of 
a leadership that so far has been a restraining influence. 
The Khilafat movement, has been outlawed. Everywhere 
the native Indian troops are being replaced by Gurkhas who 
are as much alien mercenaries in India as the Swiss in 
Medieval France. The presence of the Prince in India offers' 
an occasion for the application of statesmanship, and we repeat 
our belief that the British Cabinet would not have sent him 
without planning to take advantage of it. That this intention 
is rapidly being defeated by the Indian Ulster is beyond doubt. 
Gandhi has made himself personally responsible for the safety 
of the Prince who under this protection could go into the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress and hear India 
herself on the subject of her wrongs. Instead, he lurks within 
the pale of Indian Ulster, enjoying the shameful prodigality 
of the Gaekwar of fiaroda, exchanging toasts wilh Lord Read¬ 
ing, and uttering public platitudes like the Duke of Connaught 
while his Royal progress becomes a trail of blood. Once more 
the fair hopes and honest intentions of benevolont Imperialism 
have been defeated by tho inevitable conditions of Imperial 
rule. 



The Malaviya Conference 

BOMBAY , JAhUAhY 1J,TU & JoTlI, 1922 

Early in January last a Round Table Conference of 
leaders of all shades of political opinion under the lead of Pundit 
Madan Mobon Malaviya was arranged to be held at Bombay. 
The following letter setting forth the reasons for such a con¬ 
ference was circulated to about 300 loading Indians, irrespective 
of political creed or patty, inviting them to signify their 
willingness to join.— 

“The Ahmednbad Congress, by rejecting the motion for independence 
and relaxing the mandatory character of the non-co-operation resolution 
lias gone so tie way towards cunc l ruing the large section of the pullic 
which is opposed to forced marches in politics. This section has not 
recently b-eii v.-ry art culate, but its influence on that account is not 
the less decisive. While the position of the Congress has been thus 
strengthened on the one side, the countenance given by it to the early 
adoption of aggr.ssivc Civil Disobedience cannot but- cause anxiety It 
therefore behoves u s all, both the Government ami the people, to strain 
every nerve to see that Civil Disobedience is not resorted to until at 
least it is far more obvious than at present that the resources of reason 
and statesmanship have been exhausted. The great obstacle in the way 
of attempting this at present is the pol.cv adopted oy the Government 
within the last few weeks of extending and applying the Criminal Law- 
Amendment Act aud the beditmus Meetings Act, eventuating in whole¬ 
sale arrests and imprisonments, including those of many men of high 
character and integrity. This policy is in our opinion both unjust and 
unwise, the more so as it comes on the top of the discontent created by 
the failure on the part of the Government to satisfy the demands of tho 
people with reference to the questions relating to the Punjab, the Khdnfnt 
and Swaraj. As the Liberal Federation, which met the other day at 
Allahabad, has rightly pointed out, this policy has defeated its own object 
by alienating popular sympathy and aggravating the general unrest.. 
A consul, ruble body of opinion in the country is anxious to seeasittle- 
ment effected which would make it possible to secure the redress of 
political grievances and the satisfaction of national aspirations in an 
atmosphere of peace and harmony. The Ahmedabad Congress, in reject¬ 
ing the proposal for severing India’s connection with the British Empire, 
has reflected the opinion still retained by the bulk of thoughtful people 
in the country that, it is possible to achieve full national development 
within the orbit of the British Commonwealth. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary at this juncture for all those who realise the disastrous consequences 
hound to ensure ou a continuance of the present deadlock to confer 

23 
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tagothcr ami dev iso menus wheveby it will lie possible tn open wide t.lio 
ilenr to .in honourable settlement. It has been suggested that with this 
object in view a representative confeience shoaUl be called to consider 
the situation in all its aspects and to decide upon a course leading to a 
satisfactory solution of the present difficulties. If you arc in favour of 
such a Conference please let us know at your earliest convenience, pre¬ 
ferably wire, whether you will he able, to attend the Conference which 
is proposed lo be held in Bombay on the Mth instant and oblige"— 

Tliia loiter was signed by Pundit Malaviya and 
Messrs Jintiah, Jayakar, A. Sarabhni, K. Nntarajan and 
(!. M. Rhurgri—eminent Indian leadert not belonging to any 
of the party organisations. In response to this invitation 
Romo 300 eminent representative Indians from different parts 
of the country, representing all shades of political opinion, 
signified their assent and met on the 14th January 1922 
in the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay. Prominent Congress 
men were all by this time either in jail or undergoing trial, 
and those that were free mostly signified their approval 
and left themselves to be represented by Mahatma Gandhi 
who attended. The predominenfc part of the assembly was, 
however, composed of the leading Moderates and there were 
also such non-party men ns Sir P. C. lioy and Sir M. 
Visvwesvaraya. The National Liberal Loaguo, the Moslem 
League, the Khilnfat Conference, the Christian Conference, 
the Anglo-Indian Conference, the Council of State and the 
Indian Legislatures were all fully and amply ropresonted. 

Never before had any Conference in India mot under a 
graver situation or under happier auspices. The country was 
faced with a grave and a serious situation. The Government 
indulged in a widespread and systematic repression all over tlio 
country. And, on tlio otlior band, the Congross, according to 
its declarations at Ahmodahad that they have only ono answer 
to make to this policy viz., general civil disobedience, was 
about to start civil disobedience on a vory largo scale. It was 
therefore universally recognised by the Conference that the 
Government policy if continued could only ultimately lead to 
absolute despotism, and the Congress policy if continued, could 
only ultimately load to a hopeless impasse. Tlio Conference 
under the eireunislancos universally felt that the only solution 
lav in honourable and poaeeful settlement between the 
Government and the representatives of the people. The pro¬ 
ceedings began at 3 p. . 
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Pandit Malaviya in opening the Conference spoke f..r 
an hour ami a half explaining how the non co operation 
movement, had developed step by step owing to the mis¬ 
takes and blunders matin hy the Government and how utterly 
mijustifinlde was the policy of wholesalo repression adopted 
by the Government. He also dwolfc upon the conditions 
tinder which a Hound Table Conforeneo could he brought, about 
ir. order to reach an honourable settlement, on tlm issues of the 
Punjab, Kliilafal; and Swaraj with the. Gov< rnment. He then 
proposed Sir Sankaran Nair to the chair. 

Sir Sankaran then called upon Mr. Jimiah to explain 
what, the convenors had in mind in convening the Conference. 

Mr. Jinnah explained at length the object, and road out 
a resolution which, ho said, had been drafted after a long dis¬ 
cussion amongst themselves and which strongly urgod the desir¬ 
ability of a Hound Table Conference under conditions acceptable 
to Mr. Gandhi and the Government, the idoa being to put a 
stop to certain activities on both sides. The object of tho 
Conforoi ce was to settlo tho terms of truce, but he added, 
that thero could bo no Conference until the Viceroy gavo 
an assurance that ho had tho sanction of tho British Govern¬ 
ment behind him for carrying into effect whatever decision 
might; be reached by the suggested Conforonce. 

Mahatma Gandhi who was next invited to speak thanked 
the convenors for bringing all parties together on a common 
platform, as it. gave him an opportunity, for which ho was pining, 
to lay barn bis heart, to Ins modorato friends. So far as he 
was personally concerned, he was quite willing to attend any 
Conforeneo without making any conditions, but the position 
was quite different in so far as tho Congress and non-co opera¬ 
tors worn concerned. Among other conditions he insisted 
that all political prisoners, including these imprisoned under 
tho Criminal Law Amendment and Seditious Meetings Acts 
must be released before the proposal for a Hound Table Con¬ 
ference could bo accepted. Ho was not them to ask for the 
humiliat ion of Genera) Dyer or Sir M. O’Dwyer. He did not 
wish to see a single human being humiliated, What he was 
concerned to know was that tho heart of the Government had 
changed and that it showed true repentance. He recounted a 
long tale of Government's sins of omission and commission, 
lading up to tho present situation, which was worse than 
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that under martial law. As one illustration, he mentioned 
the case of Shaman in Behar which had been saddled with 
the punitive police. Ho asked the Conference if they realised 
what, the stationing of the punitive police meant, and main¬ 
tained that so long as such things were happening in the coun¬ 
try by the express sanction of tho Government, the talk of 
a roihivnce was absolutely futile. While expressing his 
regret for stray cases in which non-co-opeiators had been guilty 
oi violence, ho felt otherwise quito satisfied with the progress 
of the non-co-operation movement. As regards tho sufferings 
on the part of his co-workers, which were quite voluntary, 
ho pointed out that not one of them had ever complained on 
this ground. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi pointed out how in accepting 
the invitation to the Conference, the non-co-operators wanted 
to prove their sympathy with the conveners, but that beyond 
that thev did not want to ho a party to the passing of the 
resolutions by that Conference. But that did not mean 
that they did not want to associate themselves with the Con¬ 
ference to bring about an honourable settlement in a proper 
atmosphere. There was a war between non co-operators and 
thoothor party, and it could not be broken without the former 
surrendering a total principle and the latter joining them. A 
Conference was not their goal but a proper declaration of 
penitence on tho part of the Government, and there could be no 
favourable atmosphere until tho Government retraced their 
steps. 

Sir Hormusji Wadia, the great Moderate Leader of 
Bombay, mado a remarkable speech which was only next in 
outspokenness to that of M. Gandhi. Referring to the Punjab 
wrongs:, ho said that it was very well to forgive and forget. The 
Government bad an opportunity to rodress those wrongs. He 
would leave aside the House of Lords which did not count, but 
the manner in which tho Government of India, the Secretary of 
State and tho House of Commons had dealt with theso wrongs 
by characterising Gon. Dyer’s action asan'error of judgment’ was 
really too much for tho people to accept. How can we forget 
tho Punjab wrongs, be said, when some of the authors of these 
wrongs are still be.foro our eyes and continue to remind us 
daily of the Punjab wrongs by tho position they still held in 
th* service. 
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Referring to the next grievance of the people, iii tho 
Khilafat wrongs, he asked : was it or was it not a fact that 
when the Government of England was in distress, the Prime 
Minister of England gave a pledge in January 1918 that 
Turkey's integrity would be preserved ? It is said that this 
was said in order to get more recruits in India, but if tho 
Mahomedans of India had known that tho pledge was never 
intended to be fulfilled, he ventured to assert that there would 
have been no response. 

Then speaking on the Reforms, Sir Hornnisji Wadia ;..id ; 
when the Reforms woie introduced, we, Lihends, consi¬ 
dered them to be satisfactory, and we proposed to nu-ko them 
successful, but the repression that is being carried on within 
the last two months has caused a great searching in our hearts 
and we began to consider whether after all these Reforms 
are worth much. Things have happened which were impossible 
to conceive in the old regime. We have three Indian Execu¬ 
tive Councillors in the Government of India. What are th y 
doing? We have two or three Indian Ministers• attached 
to each of the provincial Governments and an eijua) number 
of Executive Councillors with Englishmen. It may bo said 
that law and order are outside the transferred subjects, bui 
Ministers are equally responsible for the present state of tbit gs. 
If they are not consulted or are outvoted, why don’t they 
resign? Law and order arc good in their phu’ts, but we, Lib- mis, 
cannot allow the wanton abuse of law in the name of law 
and order, as Bourbons, Hapsburgs and Romanoffs did under 
tho same plea. We cannot allow our right of association 
and liberty of the Press curtailed, attacked or destroyed in 
tbe manner tho Government has been doing. What is life 
worth if liberty is taken away ? 

Proceeding, Sir Hormusji Wadia said that he had oppos¬ 
ed non-co-operation because be honestly believed that it 
would produce chaos. He opposod mass civil djj-obedienco 
because he honestly believed that it would lead to disorder. 
He wound up by making a fervent appeal to Mahatma Gandhi, 
to give up the idea of mass civil disobedience as well as in¬ 
dividual, and said that if it was left only to the educated 
people who understood the significance of their actions, he 
would unhesitatingly say that he would be with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gandhi replying tu Sir IJormUbji Wadi a said 
that ho was aware of the danger ahead in embarking upon 
mass civil-disobediouco, and he would think fifty times before 
he launched it. IIo had, thoiofuro, asked his (fiend* and 
Congresc-tnon not to do so. It has to ho dono in a scientific 
manner and ho bad some experience ol it in South Africa. 
He had :iokod his followers to wait and see until he had 
dune it himself. 

General Discussion- 

A g»noml discussion fullowod in which Messrs 8. K. 
Bomanji, J. A. Wadia, Jelmngir Petit, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Sutyamurthi, ho sides others took part. In accordance with 
an understanding arrived at previously at Mahatma Gandhi’s 
residence hot ween himself and his eo- workers, no other 
non-co-operator took any part in the proceedings. 

Mahatma Gandhi in replying to the debate appealed to 
the Moderates and tho Independents to form a link between 
the Government and non-co operators and not to place an 
undue strain on the latter who wore willing to help them in 
tboir deliberations. 

Other parties in their turn all appealed to Mahatma 
Gandhi, and it. was suggested that the settlement really 
lay with Lord Reading on the one hand and M. Gandhi on the 
other Deforo adjourning the Conference appointed ;v com¬ 
mittee of 20 finally to sottlo tho terms of the resolutions to ho 
rliscusKod next day, .'nit the Mahatma again made it clear that 
he or his fellow non co operators will have nothing to do offici¬ 
ally with the Committee, though he would assist the Committee 
in every way ho could unofficially or personally and not as the 
representative ol the Congress. 

Next day, I 5th January, the Committee of 20 appointed 
the. previous day to draft the terms of the resolutions, had 
nival difficulty in coming to a settlement The Committee 
mooting was held under closed doors with Sir Sankaran in the 
•■liasr. It began at 10 in tho morning and continued to sit till 
hue in the evening, Mahatma Gandhi alone of tho Coiigrfts.% 
parly assisting it but only as a non-mombor. 

The following points lout l.bomsolves to a discussion of 
an acute character which threatened more Ilian once to break 
u^' tho conference ; they are :— 
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(1) Whether the roloase of prisoners should he a condition 
precedent to the summoning of a Round Table Conference. 

(2) Whether in addition to all the prisoners taken under 
the notifications, the political prisoners should not.be released, 

(3) W bother the Falwa prisoners should not be released 
along with the rest. 

(l) Whether picketing of a bun slide and peaceful charac¬ 
ter then going on should not be slopped. 

(b) Whether the minimum demands should be stated in 
regard to the three fundamental tjUtislions to which the 
Round Table Conference must address itself. 

At about 6 I’.M. Sir Sankaran left the hall unable tu 
agree with the resolutions which wore framed, and the 
committee meeting having ended, the general meeting of the 
Conference was resumed. Sir M. Visvesvaraja, late Dewnit 
of Mysore and one of the Viceregal Dcputationists of the 
last December, was put into tho chair which had been rendered 
vacant by Sir Sunkuran Nail's sudden departure. At 
the outset Pundit Malaviya explained that tho com 
mittee bad adopted tbo resolutions without opposition and 
that Sir Sankaran could not wholly ondorse the decision of 
the committee and had therefore loft tbo committoo and the 
Conference. Ho regretted that Sir Sankaiam Nair felt 
obliged to tako this step but he thanked him for having 
conducted tho deliberations of tbo Conference and the 
committee. 

Mr. Jimiuh then placed tho resolutions before the 
Conference which woro passed, all non-co-operators abstaining 
from voting. Before the resolutions were discussed and 
voted upon, Mahatma Gandhi explained the position which 
ho and tho Congress party took with regard to the resolutions. 

The following Resolutions were passed :— 

[1] This Conference is strongly of opinion tliul the policy, adupttd 
by the Government within the last few weeks, of extending ami applyiug 
tho Criminal I/aw Amendment Act and the Seditious Meetings Ac! to 
various parts of tin* country and of misusing the ordinary law in connec¬ 
tion with political offences leading to wholesale arrests ami imprisonments 
including those of some of the most respected leaders and citizen:;, 
constitutes an unwarranted encroachment upon the eleim-nlaiy light: 
cit.i/.emliip, of the freedom of the Press and liberty of speech ami associa¬ 
tion, has defeated its own object by alienating popular sympathy and 
aggravating the general discontent) ami ought to be reverted without 
delay. 
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[2] This Conference is further of opinion that until it is clear 
beyond any doubt that no other means will secure a redress of the 
country’s grievances and the status of Full responsible Government, the 
civil uisob.tlieuce contemplated by the Ahraedab-id Congress ought not to 
be resorted to. 

[3] In response to the sentiment expressed by H. E. the Viceroy iu 
liis speech at Calcutta on the 21st Decimber 1921 and in order to explore 
nil methods of reaching a harmonious and honourable sett lement of the 
important issues now before the country, namely, the Punjab and Kliilafat 
wrongs and the demand for Swaraj or full responsible Government on 
the Dominion basis, tbe Conference supports the proposal for a Hound 
Table Conference between the Government and popular representatives, 
and is of opinion that, in order to provide a favouvab'e atmosphere for 
the dispassionate consideration of tbe points in controversy, all noti¬ 
fications issued and orders passed by Government under Act 11 of 1008 
part two, aiul the Seditious Meetings Act, should be withdrawn, and 
all prison vs convicted or under arrest or prosecutions under the aforesaid 
notifications or or.l. r» should be relcas.d, as also the falwa prisoners, and 
that in as much as persons have been convicted for non-violent activities 
and other activities of an innocent character under covvr of the ordinary 
laws, a committee should be appointed by the Government consisting 
of two persons, one to be nominated by the Government anil the oth- r 
by the Committee of the Conference appointed by resolution No. o 
with power to them to appoint an umpire to investigate the cases of the 
persons heivinlicforj referred to. mid that such of them as might be 
recommend, d by the said Committee or umpire be released, and that 
pending the results of the said Conference all hartals, picketing and civil 
disobedience sliou'd cease. 

[4] This Conference is likewise of opinion that having regard to 
the critical situation in the country and the desirability of effecting au 
early settlement, the Hound Table Conference should be called as soon 
as possible and that- His Majesty’s Government should clothe His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy with the authority- necessary for the purpose of arriving 
at a settlement. 

Personnel of the Committee 

[5] Without at present going into the particulars of the demands 
of the country with refuvnee to the Punjab, Kliilafat and Swaraiya 
Mucstions, this Conference hereby appoints a Committee of the following 
persons to cany on all communications with the Government on the 
one hand and tiie important political organisations in the country on 
the other with the view of arranging the composite n, the dates and 
other details relating to the holding of the said Hound Table Con¬ 
ference and for all purposes incidental to tbe carrying out of these 
resolutions including, when necessary, the convening of another repre¬ 
sentative conference, the Committee to consist of ]. Sir M. Visvee* 
▼arnya, 2. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 3. Mr. Seshagin lyeT, 
4. Sir P. C. Kay, 5. Mr. M. A. Jinuah, 6. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 7. 
bir Dmsbaw. M. Petit, 8. Sir H Wadia, i>. Mr. C. R. Reddy, 10. Mr. 
&. Satyamurthi, 11. Prof. S. O. Mukerjee, 12. Mr. Joseph Raptista, 
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1H. Mr. Baiwula Bliagatram, 14. Mr. Q. M. Bliurgri, 15. Mv. B. Clia- 
krabarti. 16. Er. H. S. Gour, 17. Pundit H. Kumru. 18. Mr. K. 
Nntnrajan, 19. Mr. Hasan Imam, 20. Tunriit Gokarimtli Misra with 
power to co-opt. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Speech 

Tbe following is the text of the Mahatma’s speech at the 
second day’s sittings before tbe resolutions were passed. 

Mr. Chairman and friends.-- 

“This Conference should remember that I do not 
propose to be a party to the resolutions of this Conference 
so far as I am concerned, and the non-co-operators 
also will not become parties. (Hear, hear.) They will 
not take part in the discussion either. I am humbly of opinion 
that it is the special prerogative and duty of those who are not 
non-co operators to consider fully the hearings of these resolu¬ 
tions and to accept them or to reject them as they choose. I 
defined the functions of non-co operators yesterday and I repeat 
every word of what I said yesterday and their function is this, 
namely, of advisors ; but they do not identify themselves with 
these resolutions. That does not mean that they do not hold 
any opinion about these resolutions. They do certainly hold 
an opinion about these resolutions. There are certain things 
which the non-co operators are called upon to do in the event 
of certain contingencies. Personally I may explain to you what 
the attitude of the nou-co-operators will be with reference to 
the obligations that these resolutions seek to impose upon them. 
With reference to the first resolution I have absolutely nothing 
to say beyond what I said yesterday. I say it remains 
intact. 

“The second resolution also remains intact. With reference 
to that I have to tell tho Conference that I repeat the remark 
I made before the committee; that the resolution will be 
placed before tho Working Committee of the National Congress 
if it is sent to it officially by this Conference and the Working 
Committee will consider that resolution, and I have assured (he 
Conference Committee, and I repeat the assurance, that I shall 
advise the Working Committee to suspend general civil disobedi¬ 
ence contemplated by tho Ahmodabad Congress resolution pen¬ 
ding the negotiations that the Committee to he appointed by this 
House will enter into correspondence with Government in the 
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holio that there will bo a Houml Table Conference granted Bui 
beyond the 3lst of this month it will not be possible for me to 
advice the country fo suspend general civil disobedience. 1 
must also tell you that 1 was pressed to extend that limit of time 
but I feci grieved that I could not do so. I want to toll the 
reason very briefly for my inability it* do that. To mo even 
10 days matter. Another reason 1 placed before you yester¬ 
day in view of what was going on in the country to-day. A a 
to the repressive acts in the country, in spile of the faults 
or the crimes that the non-co operators may ba\o committed, 

I hold these acts of repression to be absolutely indefensible 
and the only answer that tho nun-co-operators can return 
is general civil disobedience. But in order to buy the 
support of those countrymen of mino who are not non-co- 
operators, in order to enlist llioir sympathy on our side, I have 
roluctantiy said that wo shall postpone general civil efisobe- 
dionce for a fortnight. (Hear, hear.) 1 expect 1 shall be 
able to carry tho Working Committee with me in this matter. 
We had an informal discussion on the subject last night 
amongst ourselves—the non-co-operators—and I was authorised 
by them to say that they had decided to wait for a fortnight 
in order to enable the Committee appointed by this Con¬ 
ference to enter into negotiations with the Viceroy. That 
will put us square with the Viceroy and show that wo are 
reasonable people. We do not taboo a Round Table Con¬ 
ference if a Round Table Conference can be summoned with any 
prospoct of success. And what is most important of all is 
that wo want to place ourselves right with those of our 
countrymen who do not see eye to eye with us. Discharge of 
the Futwa prisoners, discharge of political prisoners against 
whom convictions exist or prosecutions are pending under the 
ordinary law or under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and the Seditious Meetings Act this is what we asked for 
yesterday and these are the conditions which I have been 
urging. My non-co operating friends will perhaps be angry 
that 1 have been yielding to the blandishments of my Mode 
rate friends. If they charge me with that I am guilty 
(laughter). With reference to political prisoners convicted 
or under prosecution under the ordinary law, 1 told you yes¬ 
terday that it would be before the Committee to be appointed by 
i(ii‘ ! Conference which would decide v-bother all such prisoners 
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con til bo covered by the recommendations of this Conference, 
1ml 1 was borne down !>y t-lio logic of facia and (lie pressure 
of friends. Therefore 1 said, If you want, lo appoint one 
nomineo from yourselves and another from Government with 
power lo appoint an umpire, 1 shall accept the proposal.” 

1 hope that my non-co-operator friends will nol be angry 
with me for having accepted this proposal. As regards the 
persons who have been imprisoned in virtue of the normal 
law of the country which has been misused or misapplied, 
this small committee will consider their cases and recommend 
their discharge. I have no hesitation in feeling that in the 
hauds of that committee the interests of our imprisoned 
countrymen will be quite safe. You will see that in yester¬ 
day’s resolution there was a condition that activities of a 
hostile naluro would cease to day. 1 placed a phrase before the 
committee in this connection and 1 found that I had landed 
myself into difficulties (Laughter). You will bo surprised to 
find that tbe keen intellect of Pundit Kun/.ru detected a 
Haw in it, and that flaw put me on the proper track, and 
I said ‘no’. I do not want to use any phrase of a general 
character, not for one moment. Our struggle is of the purest 
character. Wo have nothing to conceal from the country or 
from the Yicoroy. .So far as l am concerned, they should all 
know exactly what is running in our minds. There is the ques¬ 
tion of activities of a general hostile character to be suspended 
pending this Round Table Conference. I can only bring my¬ 
self to nccopt. a definite thing, and therefore in order to enter 
into a compromise have sacrificed the interest of a number of 
women of lirodo (Madras) and of Mr. Lavato of Poona. I have 
said that wo shall suspend even the liquor shop picketing 
during the time the conference is going on. This sacrifice l 
have made in order that 1 can gain the other purpose, that 
neither the Viceroy nor any body else can charge us with breach 
of faith. Provided those conditions that aie to be fulfilled 
by Government are accepted by Government, we shall suspend 
hartal, we shall suspend picketing, and we shall suspend 
civil disobedience. Ofcourse.it grieves mo to say that we 
shall have to suspend lawful, peaceful and bona-fide picketing 
of liquor shops, but I hone that my non-co operator friends 
will not bo angry on that score. The chief thing that I want 
to say is that no other non co operating activity is to be 
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suspended, Mr. Kunzru asked me whether if these prisoners 
are discharged and this notification is withdrawn, I would not 
stop enlisting volunteers. I say ‘No’ emphatically. I would 
not stop the enlistment of volunteers for a singlo moment, 

It is not what we can possibly undertake to do on the 
ground that it is a preparation for Civil Disobedience. The 
preparation will not be of an offensive character nor of a 
hostile character. It is in the interest of those who are now 
ready for embarking upon general civil disob,'dience. They 
will have to embark upon civil disobedience at a given 
moment, so that they should keep the atmosphere of prepara¬ 
tion ready for themselves. I do not consider that there I 
am doing anything of a hostile character. But I want this 
Conference to understand what are the implications of the 
undertaking that I have proposed to give after consulting 
the Working Committee which will meet to-morrow after the 
deliberations of this Conference are over. I have finished 
the whole of my work. I said to the Subjects Committee also 
that those things are all light. The Government may or 
may not grant these things to-day. To me the chief thing 
is that the Viceroy should not be able to say that we have 
given away the Khilafat. There is no open mind about the 
Punjab. The irreducible minimum has been before the 
country for a long time. All that can be discussed is : how 
to give effect to the Khilafat terms that are demanded 1 
I do want to appreciate all the difficulties that face 
the Government, but the vital principle of these demands 
is Full Dominion Status. How is that to be arrived at? At 
the Hound Table Conference also my emphatic submission to 
the Viceroy will be for a scheme in accordance with tho spirit 
of this domand, for full dominion status that will be evolved 
by duly elected representatives of the people of this country. 
1 moan by the expression “duly-elected representatives”, all 
those elected representatives—elected under the Congress 
constitution, that is to say, under the four*anna franchise. 
That is, those who pay four-annaa each will be duly registered 
as voters and they will elect representatives. These repre¬ 
sentatives will evolve a scheme for full dominion status. I 
know this is a big question. 1 do not conceal that from you, 
from the country or from myself. I know also, I feel keenly, 
that this country is not really ready for making a demand 
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of that character. I have many misgivings about the Round 
Table Conference becoming successful. But 1 would have been 
false to my creed and to those friends whose association I have 
the privilege of enjoying and to the Viceroy. 1 do not want 
to be false to tbo Viceroy. 1 shall be false to myself df 1 
withheld those things from you, or from the country. So 
far as my advice is accepted by the non-co operators or by 
the country, I shall certainly press that they should not Jake 
a tittle less. Till we have all these things we shall not be 
free from the miseries that the country is oppressed with 
to-day. We gloat in our miseries, we take glory in them. 
Wo do not want the miseries to bo sprung upon ns as of 
surprise. As Lala Lajpat Rai said, this country is screwed up. 
I have less faith in the interests of my own countrymen 
because they have nob suffered enough. Therefore, I have 
got my own misgivings. I fool that the committee that will 
bo appointed will convey this humble message of mine in 
the name of non-co-operators to the Viceroy that if he wants 
to convene the Round Table Conference, be should summon 
that Conference expecting that the non-co-operators will be 
satisfied with nothing less than what I have said. I am 
here to confess that wo are fully able to take charge of all 
military dispositions of the country nnd that wo are fully 
able to deal with all foreign complications. The worst that 
may happen is that we may be blotted out from the face of 
the earth. I am quite willing to be blotted out from the 
face of the earth so long as I can breathe the free atmosphere 
of India. (Hear, hear)” 


Post-Conference Work. 

The resolutions of the Conference were at once wired to 
the Viceroy and the Secretaries opened negotiations with the 
Government. One member of the Committee, Pundit H. 
Kunzru, however, declined to serve as he resented the 
Mahatma's attitude and the minimum demands that the latter 
made. In pursuance of the compact the Working Committee 
of the Congress met on the 17th January under M. Gandhi 
and passed among others the following resolutions and post¬ 
poned the campaign of civil disobedience till the end of the 
month :— 
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“Tlio Working Committee places on record its thanks to Pandit- 
Malaviya and his follow eamvenors for convening the conference of persons 
belonging to various political parties in the country for the purpose of 
Considering tlic existing tension, and iiaving coiisidevul the rcsoUitiniiM of 
tin* Conference the Committee resolve's that, offensive Civil dhobi-dicnee 
contemplated by the Ahmetlabad Congress Im* not started till 3|sl day of 
January IU22 or pending the result of negotiations undertaken by the 
Committee of tlie Malaviya Conference for a Hound Table Conference, 
whichever may lie the first date. 

‘‘Tlic Working Committee consiilers it necessary for tin; purpose of 
creating an atmosphere favourable fora suceessful Itoun I Table Con¬ 
ference that fa) all notilieations and notices ileelaring illegal and 
prohibit ing formation of Volunteer Corps, Puhlui Meeli..gs, picketing 
,uml other normal activities of the Congress or the Kbilafat Committee 
lie withdrawn and prisom-rs und t'going prosecution or conviction in 
respect of such notices lie discharged or relink'd as the caw may be ; (h) 
all Katwa prisoners including I be Ali P.rotln vs and their companions l>o 
released ; (c) all other prisoners already convicted or under trial for non¬ 
violence or other innocent activities la- dealt with and discharged in the 
manner appointed then for in the tliitd resolulioii of the Conference; 
amt (d) that simultaneously with the performance of ihe toregoing acts 
by the Governments concerned and in the event of the Round Table 
Conference being oalle I ami pending inch Conference, all hartals, 
picketing and civil disoladicnce should erase in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding about, t.hc Congress demands. 

“The Working Committee desire to draw the attention of the Com. 
mittee appointed by llie Malaviya Conference to the Khilafat. Punjab and 
Swaraj elaims as staled publicly from time to time from the Congress 
and Khilafat. representatives will be bound to demand fu'l Si-lih-nuiit. of 
these claims." 


Sir Snnknrnn Nair’s Letter 

The peneoful atmosphorn for which tlie 100 ail India re- 
preaentativoa of the Malaviya (-onference had heen striving was, 
however, shattered as if by a bomh-slioll hy the sudden appear 
a lire of Sir SanUar.m Nair’s famous letfer lo llu* Press in which 
ho roundly denounced M. (iandhi and his activities. The 
following is the full text, of the. loiter :— 

We were called to confer together and <)■ vise means to come to nn 
honourable H'ttlenient. I have emue I u ibe coiieliision along with main 
others that any further conference with Mr Gandhi and his follow, in id 
un less or that any settlement. will lie failhfnlly carried out, 

It is only rigid, that I should give my reasons. The signatories to the 
manifesto placed certain proposals before the Conference yesterday. Mr. 
Gandhi did lint accept those resolutions. This morning the Committee 
appointed by the Conference, which at his own request., (reason will 
If- apparent, later), did not contain himself nor any of los followers framed, 
however, ill consultation with him, resolutions to meet his wishes as far ns 
possible. They also were pot accepted bv him, 
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In the two long speech's ho delivered ho defined his own position, so 
fnv as any conference with the Viceroy is conc< rnrd, as follows : penitence 
on the part of the Government must ho shown in on It r to civale a 
favourable Atmosphere, Governnieiit must unconditionally retrace all the 
steps they have recently taken, only cancel notifications extending certain 
provisions of law, release all (‘ongress and Kliilafat Volunteers arrested 
au<I convicted, hut all olla-re couvicti-d recently uiuler what l shall call 
ordinary provisions of the Penal Code and Procedure Code. This, latter 
demand was subsequently modified in one particular. This, Mr. Gandhi 
saiil. is not duo to any sympathy with them but. only to create a favourable 
at oiosphere and to show penitence on the part of the Government.. He nbo 
said that he was himself prepared to go to a conference with the Viceroy 
if invited by him without any conditions. This would be in his personal 
capacity and not in his representative character. He did not, however, 
b -licve that the time had come fora conference, as there ^had not. been 
suffering enough for people to acquire control over themselves. On His own 
side he would cease picketing, boycott or hartal or civil difiobediecne t 11 
Junuiry Hist unconditionally, and later if the Government agree to 
hold a conference, though lie must insist upon his freedom to make ali 
active and intensive preparation during this period by the enrolment of 
additional volunteers anil active propaganda to carry on his campaign 
of civil disobedience, pickelting etc., in default of a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment. This cannot lie accepted. He also put forward the minimum 
demands of the C'ongicss Party so far as the Punjab, the Kliilafat and 
Swaraj are concerned. He further expressed tin* opinion, referring no 
doubt to t.he Government.—"Yon dare not dcctnro Martial Law, however 
far we go.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s followers, even those who expressed mild dissent in 
some respects, support him in nix a'I it tide, the most thorough-going of 
his supporters being Mr. S. Srcenivas Iyengar, some time Advocate- 
General of Madras, ami Mr. S. R- Ronunji who went, further than Gaudld 
in denouncing any conference with the Government. 

These Matcim-nts disci so a state of mind which would render any 
conference nugatory of any satisfactory results. They will not justify 
us in approaching the Government in association with Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers for holding any conference. 

Mr. Gandhi does not want a conference or settlement except on his 
own impossible terms, and any stray observations made by him am id 
efi.nd of statements supporting any other view are only calculated to 
mislead. That Government should lie *'penltenl” for their so ealieil 
miidenls is, of course, an impossible condition and would in ver have 
beeii put forward by any one wishing for any amicable settlement. 

In regard to the Punjab he emphasised the fact that the Congress 
party would he salislhd with nothing less than carrying out Hie propo¬ 
sals made in the Congress Sub-Coin tn it tee’s report. It, includes not only 
the punishment of subordinate officials but the practically impossible 
condition of deprivation nf pensions of Sir Michcn) O’Dwyer, Dyer etc. 

With reference t.o the Kliilafat. matter Mr. Gamihi said that the 
French must, leave Syria, of course, an imposible condition. Tin y want 
Koglund to leave Egypt, On this it is not necessaiv to make anv 
comment, 
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80 far as Swarajya is concerned lie wants at once in the Central and 
Provincial Governments foil Dominion status as may be determined by 
duly elected representatives of the people. For the election of represen¬ 
tatives, the Congress Constitution ns to franchise etc should be accepted. 
He emphasised over and over again that these arc the minimum demands 
which must be accepted by the Government. It 6eems to me there is 
no good of any Government conference with Mi. Gandhi and his party, 
and it would not be right to request for a Round Table Conference to 
discuss these terms which Government will not accept. Mr. Gandhi 
himself, therefore, was quite right in saying that the Congress is not keen 
on a Conference. The failure of the Reforms Sdiemc to carry out the 
purpose the Parliament had in view is demonstrated by experience 
already gained. Subsequent events have shown the necessity of widening 
the scope of the Reforms scheme in other directions. 11 is unnecessary 
here to say anything about the Khilafat agital ion or the Punjab. In luv 
opinion we can put forward a mere effective melhod than any suggesicd 
method which is likely to meet general acceptance. I am, therefore, 
so anxious for a Round Table Conference with the Government about 
Swaraj, Mussalman feeling about the Treaty of Sevre6 and the Punjab, 
that 1 Pit we should not allow, if possible, any impediment to stand 
in our way. No minimum demands should, there fore, be insisted upon. 

With reference to the Punjab, Khdafat and other matters, the 
decision of these questions must be left to the Round Table Conference. 
The release of some of the convicted persons like vdunteers, and the 
constitution of a tribunal to consider the case of others are made con¬ 
ditions precedent to bolding the conference. I do not objoat to a 
tribunal for re-consideration, if tlie Government are willing to accept 
the suggrsCon, though all the Judges are not to be appointed by the 
Government. This observation doe3 not apply to the eases of the Ali 
Brothers and others in their position whose (Fatwa prisoners’) release 
is however demanded as an essential preliminary to any conference. 
The demand, however, that certain prisoncis should be released before 
we can agree to such a conference must, in my opinion, be dropped if 
we want a conference. I agTec that the Government should not interfere 
with Mr. Gandhi's movement as long as there is no apprehension of any 
violence. This essential preliminary requisite of non-violence stands 
in our way of demanding the unconditional release of all persons who 
have been recently convicted or making it a condition precedent to a 
Round Table Conference with the Government. The admission that any 
agitation should be strictly peaceful and of a non-violent character 
carries with it the admission that if violent the Government, may 
suppress it by any legitimate and I. gal means and punish those who 
arc responsible for the same. That right carries with it the respon¬ 
sibility of tnking any stops necessary to prevent the commission 
of those acts, which would in all reasonable probabil ty had to 
violence, which must cause suffering. If, therefore, the 
associations in question were being formed for the commission 
of acts which in the opinion of the Government rto bound to lead 
to violence, or the persons now arrested or convicted were following a 
course of conduct leading to the same result, the Govt, are, in my 
opinion, not only entitled but. justified in taking the necessary steps to 
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prevent such a consummation. Whether the Government hml t>uch in¬ 
formation before them, lam unable to say. Mr. Gandhi and certain 
other Members of the Conference are satisfied that such evidence could 
not have been forthcoming against the persons arrested ami convicted and 
that, therefore, we must condemn the action taken by the Government and 
make their release a condition precedent to holding a Hound Table 
Conference. It is possible anil even probable that the authorities have 
made mistakes in many cases, lii.t, in view of the recent occurrences 
and in partieular of what is now going on in lire Madras Presidency, * I 
am not willing unreservedly to accept that view, that the convictions 
are wrong in all cases They are, inor, over, the opinions of persoiiB almost 
all of whom have minimised rr disbelieved the horrid atrocities committed 
by the Klnlafntists on those who have not joini-d them in their rebellion 
in Malabar, and thus shown their bias 

Apart from this aspect of the ease, however, there is a lamen¬ 
table feature of the situation which determines my attitude in this 
respect. Some of the persons arrested have put forward pleas which 
would not justify their unconditional release. I Tememls-r the state¬ 
ment of one of them, at any rate, that lie considers himself in a state 
of war with the Government; of fievi ral if them that tiny do not 
recognise the jur.S'lietion of the Courts which, for practical purposes, 
means the same thing No Government can be called upon to release 
ihem unconditionally nr without conditions wliieli can lie easily surmised. 
We should not make their release, therefore, a condition precedent to the 
Imlding of a conference. 

As regards Messrs, Mahomed Ali and Sbaukat Ali and others in that 
category, the Government’s position is stringer. It is within the 
knowledge of Mr. Gandhi ami many of us that they do not accept the 
principle of a non-violent agitation. In view of the promise of Mr. 
Gandhi that he would obtain Swaraj within a year, if his method of 
uon-'ioleut agitation was followed, they did not press for violence. That 
year has elapsed and the Mussulmans feel that the pact with Mr. Gandhi 
is over. The well-known Mahomedan character, the proceedings of the 
Khilafat C-mference and of the Muslim League speech on this point by 
the President, who represents the views of the Ali Brothers and their 
friends leave no doubt in my mind that the Musalmans nrc not under the 
restraint of the self-imposed obligations of Mr. Gandhi, and satisfy me 
that they will not hesitate to resort-to violence not only against the 
Government but also against others who may not join them in their 
agitation. Recent occurrences also support this All those circumstances 
point to the conclusion that they and thejr fTiends will continue the 
agitation on their release. I do not think it right, therefore, to insist on 
tin ir unconditional release or make it a condition precedent fora con¬ 
ference with the Government. The only ground of differentiation, the 
superior obligation to follow religious injunctions even against the laws 
of the country, has only to be stated, in view of what is happening in 
Malabar, to bt discarded It is on the other hand a strong argument 
against their unconditional release which would leave them free to 

* The Prince arrived at MadTas on January 13th. 1i>22 when there 
was a mob outbreak and considerable rioting. 

24 
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follow tlie lino of conduct declared illegal by the Court and may be 
iiHi-ndod by disastrous consequences. 

An additional reason is the fact that Mr, Gandhi and his friends and 
the accused themse lves welcome arrests and convictions. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that 1 shall not lie deemed uncharitable if i state that the demand 
for release by them is for the humiliation of tbe Government or to 
preclude a Bound Table Conference as suggested. It is possible that the 
refusal to release these persons might be used ns a pretext for Civil 
Dis.iliedn nee, the non-payment of taxes, etc. The movement will then 
stand naked in all ;ls illegality and hideousness. It is a fitting con¬ 
summation of the policy which had its origin in the false promise of the 
attainment of Swaraj within a year, a statement crculated and therefore 
made to mislead the ignorant masses, which all its intelligent supporters 
must have known to be impossible of attainment, supported by schemes 
abandoned one after another in succession when the suffering caused by 
them and their futility exposed their absurdity, and the incapacity for 
p ditical leadership of the leaders, and which in its later stages, when its 
consequences became apparent, bn* led to bloodshed, botebery of 
thousands, untold misery for thousands of women and children, the 
ravishment of thousands of women. Civil Disobedience is necessarily 
bound to kail to bloodshed in the existing civil aud political conditions, 
and if carried out on an extensive scale will drench the country 
in blood. 

The movement of which Mr. Gandhi is the head lias attained these 
proportions on account of the culpable weakness of Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government whose policy was continued by the new Government. There 
can be no excuse now that the character aud consequences of the move¬ 
ment have become apparent. A foreign Government inimical to Indian 
progress would watch with indifference, if not satisfaction, the mutual 
slaughter that must follow disobedience. Being of opinion that 1 cannot 
associate with Mr, Gandhi and his follow* rs in asking for a conference or 
in any other respect for r*asons, some of which are given above, and 
differing from the conference on these vital questions on which tbe 
conference agrees with Mr. Gandhi, I have felt bound to leave tbe 
conference of which l was the Speaker at the close of the Committee. 

(Sd.) C. Sanknran Nair. 

“P. S. Since writing the above I am informed that the resolutions 
passed after I left the conference leave the case of thr Ali Brothers also 
to llic proposed tribunal. If so the tarns of the resolutions are calculated 
to mislead the ordinary reader. However, it does not affect the remarks 
made by me as their case is not one that should be referred to any 
tribunal. * 

This letter creatod a great of sensation at the time. 
It further strengthened the bands of the Government in tbeir 
ruthless policy of reaction and repression, backed by the united 
voice of the Anglo-Indian community who, never too friendly 
with Sir Saukaran over since his bold resignation in 1919 from 
the Government of India Council owing to its policy of 
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“whittling clown the Reforms”, now found in him a convenient 
handle to decry Gandhi, and still more, the moderate politicians 
who, like Pandit Malaviya, wero trying to establish peace in the 
land. Indians as a class, however, felt scandalised, for Sir 
Sankaran Nair's attitude loolcod as a sort of betrayal of the 
Indian cause, and further it once more showed up how easily 
the Indian community could lend itself to the time honoured 
policy of divide and rulo of an irresponsible self-willed 
bureaucracy. For, at once the Government through its 
machinery of propaganda and through the Anglo-Indian 
Press gave the widest publicity to Sir Sankaran’s views and 
tried to discredit the bona-fide intentions of the Mahatma. 
Sir Sankaran’s personal animus of Gandhi and bis views got 
the better of his sense of public duty at a critical stage of the 
country’s political growth whore a solid volume of moderate 
opinion was sought to be created to hold in balance tho cx- 
tremo activities of tho non-co-operators on one hand and tho 
Government on tho other. At the closing scene of the commit* 
teo mooting on the 15th January, Sir Snnkarav created a scene 
by shouting at Gandhi : “either you must get out of this house 
or 1 must go,” to which the Mahatma smiled and replied : 
“neither of us need go ; I shall not desert you, nor should you 
desert mo”. Sir Sankaran, however, went out and with him 
went all hope.of an honourable settlement. 

As a counterblast, tho Secretaries of tho Committee, Messrs 
Jinnah, Jayakar and Natarajan, wrote to tho Press in their 
individual capacity contradicting categorically somo of tho 
allegations made by Sir Sankaran. Mr. S. Srinivas Aiyangar, for 
sometimo Advocate-General of Madras, Sir P. 0. Roy and Messrs 
Bomanji, Baptista, Ra.iagopalachary, Dr. Syed Mahmood, the 
Secrotary, of tho Khilafat Committee and many others including 
the Mahatma himself also wroto to tho Press contradicting much 
of the rash and angiy statements made by Sir Sankaran, 
and the Secretaries of the Committoo issued the following 
Press-note :— 

We regret that we have to make this statement because the letter of 
Sir Sail Kara u Nair contains some statements with regard to what look 
place in the Committee meeting which aTc not strictly correct. Wc 
should have preferred to remain silent because the proceedings of a Com¬ 
mittee meeting should not go before tbc public ; but as Sir SaDakran Nair 
1 ms referred to them, we deem it necessary to publish this correction 
having regard lo the gravity of the situation. 
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Sir Sankaran flair's letter contains nn expression of opiniou 
on many important point* relating to the present tension in the country. 
We are not concerned with them here nor with the explanations given 
by Sir Sankaran Nair. 

The reasons why Sir Sankaran Nair withdrew from the Conference 
at the close of the proceedings of the Committee on the second day have 
ln.cn explicitly stated by him in his letter. They are 

(1) That, he could not associate himself with Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers in asking for ft Conference or in any respect. 

(2) That lie differed from the members of the Committee on some 
of the vital questions, including the suggested terms precedent to the 
holding of a Round Table Conference. 

With regard to the first r. ason, we have to state that Mr. Gandhi was 
invited to the meeting of the Committee to state in clear terms the views 
of his party aa ft protagonist. The main object of doing so was to elicit 
and record Ins views with the object (1) of placing them before the 
Government and the public, and (2) of exploring all possible avenues of 
arriving at a common basis with the views of the other political parties 
who took part in the Conference. In stating his views, therefore, 
Mr. Gandhi was necessarily representing the extreme position of his 
party ; but we may mention that some of the Resolutions which were 
finally adopted by the Conference represent a working compromise on 
one or two important points arrived at between divergent views, including 
those of Mr. Gandhi. 

As regards the second’reason for Sir Sankaran flair's withdrawal, we 
would observe that the Committee was mainly composed of Liberals and 
Independents, Non-co-operators having, by their own wish, been ex¬ 
cluded from the Committee. We may add that the Committee was 
practically unanimous in the proposals embodied in the several Resolu¬ 
tions passed at the Conference. 

Under these circumstances we are constrained lo observe that Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s [.roper attitude, as the Chairman of the Committee, 
was to sec that the opinions of the members thereof, as disclosed in the 
course of the discussions, were correctly focussed in the several Resolu¬ 
tions. He could have even, if lie chose, recorded his dissent from the 
Resolutions. Unfortunately, he went further than this. Towards the 
close of the discussion, he developed an independent line of thought and 
said he would “smash the Confer.nee” and bold another from which 
Mr. Gandhi and bis paity would b* excluded. The Committee thought 
that such a procedure was beyond Sir Sankaran flair's rights as a Speak, r 
of the Conference, and on oth. r grounds also the Committee were not 
prepared r» go to the lengths which their Chairman wished to take then*. 

Sir Sankarau flair’s 1 ILr contains one or two statement of facts 
which requires to be controdiotcd. So far as we can recall, Mr. Gaudhi never 
m ntinued, at the meetings of the Committee, the evacuation of Egypt by 
th- British. He only said that when Swaraj whs obtained, India would not. 
permit a single Indian soldier to leave the country in order to enable 
England to maintain hevsupremacy in Egypt against the wishes of the 
Egyptians 
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With regard to the statement that Mr. Gandhi intended to |>umu- hi* 
“intensive preparations” for Civil Disobedience during the coutinuanee 
of the truce, we may point out that Mr, Gandhi, while pursuing tlx Be 
preparations, agreed to take no offensive step calculate! to destroy the 
peace and harmony to be maintained on both sides during the con¬ 
tinuance of the truce. 


After Sir Sankaran Nair had retired, the work of the Committee 
proceeded ami Pundit Madan Mohan Mnlaviya proposed a vote of thanks 
to Sir Sankaran Nair for the help he had given in conducting the pro¬ 
ceedings up to that btage, and in that connection referred to his past 
services to the country in terms of the warmest appreciation. 


Fate of the Round Table Conference 


Effort was also made at Delhi to bring about tho much- 
needed truce. Tho Independent Moderate, the so-called 
Democratic party of tho Imperial Legislature, voiced tho 
sentiments of the Bombay Confcrenco. On January 18th, 
Mtmshi Iswari Saran moved a resolution in tho Legislative 
Assembly urging immediate abandonment of tho repressno 
policy of the Government, and simultaneously in tho Council of 
State, the Hon. Mr Pheroze Sethna moved for an informal 
joint-sitting of both Houses to settle on what lines a Round 
Table Conference of all party leaders should bo held. It was 
understood on all sides that the Viceroy’s Calcutta utterranco 
of the 21st. December last showed white feather. Both 
resolutions wero, however, defeated after a long and heated 
debate. Already the back of the Malaviya Conference was 
broken. It soon became apparent that neither tho 300 all- 
India representative leaders at Bombay nor tbo most advanced 
party in the Legislature had weight enough to sway either 
the Government or the People’s Congress one way or tho 
other ; that tho words of the Vicoroy upon which Pundit 
Malaviya’s party bad built so much wero to bo takon in tbo 
same way as the war-pledges of his chief, the Premier of Eng¬ 
land, given to the Mohammedans ; that both wore diplomatic 
utterances made under the greatest political exigoncy not to 
be taken on their face-value in livo practical politics— 
tho exigency of the Viceroy being to see the future Emperor 
of India, the Prince of Wales, then passing through the most 
galling reception from the people wherever ho went, resulting 
from the criminal stupidity of his own Government, safely 
through Calcutta. As soon as the Prince left Calcutta, Govern¬ 
ment carried on what the people took as unmitigated coercion ; 
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in the name of law and order tilings were done which the 
people felt to bo tho foretaste of a Russi-misod administra¬ 
tion. And so, while Pundit Malaviya and his sym 
pathisers wore making attempts for a round table conference, 

1 ho uon-co operators saw through tho game Government was 
playing, and novor having their trust in the pronouncements 
of the Viceroy or of the Government, which from long and 
bitter experience they had come to regard as made to tho 
oar only to lie broken in the sphit, began earnestly to make 
preparationfUor a campaign of civil-disobedience. Meanwhile, 
tho Secretaries of the Bombay Confcronco were corresponding 
with tho Viceroy and ilio Government of India on the matter 
of tho round table conference. On the 26th January the 
Private Secretary to Vicoroy replying to the communications 
addressed said that ‘tho Viceroy regretted that tho proposals 
put forward by tho Conference .should have been regarded as 
a responso to tho sentiments which tho Viceroy had expressed 
at Calcutta,’ and that 'His Excellency was unable to discovor 
in them the basis for a profitable discussion in a round table 
conference and no useful purpose would bo served by entering 
into any detailed examination of their terms.' On 30th 
January tho Secretaries of tho Conference again wired to tho 
Viceroy requesting him to reconsider tho matter and expres-’ 
sod their anxiety to meet bis wishes by modifying the terms 
which woro not acceptable to His Excellency. To which 
no reply was vouchsafed. Meantime M. Gandhi had boon 
informed of what was going on and on the 30th. January 
was requested by^tlie Secretaries to postpone the resumption 
of his Bardf’i campaign for three days more within which 
time they oxpocted to hoar from tho Viceroy. This Gandhi 
did, and as no reply came from Delhi, ho issued bis famous 
letter to tho Viceroy on February 4th 1922 preparatory to tho 
launching of civil disobedience at Bardoli. 

M. Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy 

In tho course of this letter Mr. Gandhi said that it was 
originally intended to start ‘civil disobedience” in Bardoli in 
order to mark the national revolt against the Government's 
consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s resolvo re¬ 
garding the Khilafat, tho Punjab and Swaraj. Then the stop 
was postponed owing to the Bombay riots. Meantime, viruleut 
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repression had been started by tho Government in many parts. 
The immediate task before the country tborefore was to rescue 
from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of -association and 
freedom of the Press. He further said:— 

“In the present mood of the Government of India and 
the present unprepared state of the country in respect of com¬ 
plete control of forces of violence, non-co-oporators were 
unwilling to have anything to do with the MnJaviya Con¬ 
ference the object of which was to induco Your Excellency to 
convene a Round Table Conference, but as I am anxious to 
avoid all avoidable suffering I had no hesitation in advising 
the Working Committee of the Congress to accept tho recom¬ 
mendations of that. Conference/’ 

He then said that although tho torms were quilo in 
keeping with the Viceroy’s requirements as understood 
through his Calcutta spoech, tho Viceroy had summarily 
rejected the proposal. Therefore, there was nothing boforo 
the country but to adopt some non-violent method for the 
enforcement of its demands. In his opinion recont ovents 
wero a clear departure from tho civilised policy laid down by 
the Viceroy at the time of the Ali Brothers’ unconditional 
apology that the Government of India should not interfere with 
the activities of non-co-operators so long as tlioy romained non¬ 
violent in word and deed. Had tho Government's policy 
remained neutral and allowed public opinion to ripen, tho adop¬ 
tion of aggressive “civil disobedionce” could havo boon post¬ 
poned till the Congress had acquired fuller control over tho 
forces of violence in the country, and onforccd greater discip¬ 
line among tho millions of its adherents. But lawloss 
repression had made the immodiate adoption of mass civil 
disobedience” an imperative duty, and for the presont it was 
to be confined to Bardoli, though lie might, under tho authority 
conferred on him, give his consent at once in respect of a group 
of hundred villages in the Guntur District, provided they 
strictly conformed to the necessary conditions. 

He said further:—“But before tho people of Bardoli 
actually commence mass civil disobedience 1 would respectfully 
urge you, as the head of the Government of India, finally 
to revise your policy and set free all non-co-operating prisoners 
who are convicted or under trial for non violent activity, and 
declare in clear terms the policy of absolute non-intcrferoncQ 
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with all non violont activities in the country, whether they 
ho regarding the redress of Khilafat or Punjab wrongs, or 
'Swaraj,* or any other purpose, and even though they fall with¬ 
in the repressive section- of the Penal Code or Criminal 
Procedure, or of other repressive laws, subject always to the 
condition of non-violence. 

“1 would further urge you to free the press from all 
administrative control and restore all fines and forfeitures 
recently imposed. In thus arguing 1 am asking Your Excellency 
to do what is to-day being done in every country which is 
deemed to be under a civilised Government. If you can soe 
your way to make the necessary declaration within seven days 
of the date of tbo publication of this manifesto, I shall be 
prepared to advise the postponement, of civil disobedience of 
an aggressive character till the imprisoned workers havo, after 
their discharge, rjviewd the whole situation and considered 
the position do novo.’ 

“If Government makes the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part tc give effect to public 
opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
country to bo engngod in further moulding public opinion 
without violent restraint from either side, and trust to its" 
unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobedience in that 
case will be taken up only when Government departs from a 
policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield to the clearly 
expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

The Government Reply. 

In reply the Government of India issued the following 
Press communique on February 6th. 

“The manifesto issued by Mr. Gandhi on Fob. 4th justifying 
his determination to resort to mass Civil Disobedienco contains 
a series of mis-statements. Some of those are so important that 
the Government of India cannot allow them to pass unchallenged. 

“(1) In the first place they emphatically repudiate the state¬ 
ment that they have embarked on a policy of lawless repression 
and also the tuggestion that the present campaign of Civil 
Disobodioncc has been forcod on the non-co-operation party 
in order to securo the elementary rights of free association, 
freo speech and of a free press. “In limino” the Government 
of India desire to draw attention to the fact that the decision 
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to adopt a programme of Civil Disobedience was finally ac¬ 
cepted on November 4th before the recent notifications re- 
biting eit her to the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act to which Mr. Gandhi unmistakably 
re fora were issued. It was in consequence of serious acts of 
lawlessness committed by persons who professed to be follow- 
ers of Mr. Gandhi and the non-co operation movement that 
the Government wore forced to take moasuros which are in 
strict accordance with the law for the protection of peaceful 
citiznis in the pursuit of their lawful avocations. 

What led to Repression 

“(2) Since the inauguration of the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment, the Govornmet of India, actuated by a desire to avoid 
anything in the nature of the repression of political activity, 
evon though it was of an extreme character, have restricted 
thoir action in relation thereto to such measures as were neces¬ 
sary for the mat n to nance of law and order and the presorva 
tion of public tranquilly. Up to November no steps 
save in Delhi last year were taken against volunteer asso¬ 
ciations. In November, however, the Government were con¬ 
fronted with a now and dangerous situation. In the course 
of the past yoar there had been systematic attempts to tam¬ 
per with the loyally of the soldiers and the police and there 
had occurred numerous outbreaks of serious disorder, directly 
attributable to the propaganda of the non-co-operation party, 
amongst the ignorant and excitable masses. Those outbreaks 
had resulted in grave loss of lifo, tho growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness and an increasing disregard for lawful 
authority. In November they culminated in grave riots in 
Bomb ly in which 53 persons lost their lives and approxi¬ 
mately 400 woro wounded. On the same dato dangerous 
manifestations of lawlessness occurred in many other places 
and in this period it became clear that many of the volunteer 
associations had then embarked on a systematic campaign of 
violence, intimidation and obstruction, to combat which pro- 
cedings undor tho Penal Codo and Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure had proved inolfoclivo. In theso circumstances 
the Government were reluctantly compelled to resort to 
m insures of a more comprobonsive and drastic character. 
Nevertheless the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act 
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was strictly limited to a few districts in which the risk of 
grave disturbances of the peace was specially great, and the 
application of the Criminal Law Amendment Aot of 1908 
was confined to associations the majority of the members of 
which had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation. 
It is impossible bore to set out in detail the evidence which 
justified the adoption of these measures in the different 
provinces. Abundant proof is, however, to be found in the 
published proceedings of the various Legislative bodies, in 
communiques of different Local Governments and in the 
pronouncements of beads of Provinces. W bile resolute on 
their determination to enforce respect for law and order and 
to protect loyal and peaceful subjects of the Crown, the 
Government have, at the same time, taken every precaution 
possible to mitigate, where desirable, the conditions of im¬ 
prisonment and to avoid any action which might have the 
appearance of vindictive severity. Amplo proof of this is to be 
found in the orders issued by the Local Governments. Numer¬ 
ous offenders have been released, sentences have been reduced, 
and special consideration has been shown in the case of per¬ 
sons convicted of offences under the Seditious Meetings Act 
or the Criminal Law Amendment Act. There is thus no 
shadow of justification for the charge that their policy has 
been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression. 

‘‘(3). A further charge which has been brought by Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi is that the recent measures of the Government have involved 
a departure from the civilised policy laid down by His Excellency 
at the time of the apology of the Ali Brothers, namely that the 
Government of India should not interfere with the activities 
of Non*co operators so long as they remained non-violont ill 
word and deed. The following citation from the Communi¬ 
que of the Government of India issued on May 30th. conclu¬ 
sively disproves this statement. Aftor explaining that in 
view of the solemn undertaking contained in the statement 
over their signature, it had been decided to refrain from 
instituting criminal proceedings against Messrs. Muhammad 
Ali and Sh&ukat Ali, the Government of India observed :—It 
must not be inferred from the original determination of the 
Government to prosecute for spreches inciting to violence 
that promoting disaffection of a loss violent character is not 
an offence against the law. The Government of India desire 
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to make it plain that they will enforce the law relating to 
olfencos against the .State as and when they may think fit 
against any persons who have committed breaches of it.’ 

“It remains for the Government of India to deal with 
the allegation that His Excellency summarily rejected the pro¬ 
posal for a conference although the terms put forward by the 
Conference at Bombay and accepted by the Working Commit¬ 
tee of the Congress wore quite in keeping with His Excel¬ 
lency’s own requirements as indicated in his speech at 
Calcutta. How far this is from being the case will be mani¬ 
fest from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech with the 
terms proposed by the Conference. His Excellency in that 
speech insisted on tho imperative necessity, as a fundamental 
condition precedent to tho discussion of any question of a 
Conference, of tho discontinuance of the unlawful activities of 
the Non co operation party. No assurance on this point was, 
however, contained in the proposals advanced by the Confer¬ 
ence. On the contrary, whilst the Government were asked to 
make concessions which not only included the withdrawal of 
the notifications under tho Criminal Law Amendment and 
Seditious Meetings Acts andfthe release of persons convicted 
thereunder, but also the release of persons convicted of offen¬ 
ces designed to affect the loyalty of the Army, and the submis¬ 
sion to an Arbitration Committee of the cases of other persons 
convicted under the ordinary law of the land, there was no 
suggestion that any of the illegal activities of the Non-co¬ 
operators other than hartals, picqueting and civil disobe¬ 
dience should cease Moreover, it was evident from the 
statements made by Mr. Gandhi at the Conference that he 
intended to continue the enrolment of Volunteers in prohibit¬ 
ed associations and preparation for civil disobedience. Fur¬ 
ther, Mr, Gandhi also made it apparent that tho proposed 
Round Table Conference would be called merely to register 
tlocrces. It is idle to suggest that terms of this character 
fulfilled in any way the essentials hid down by His Excellency 
or can reasonably ho described as having been made in 
response to the sentiments expressed by him. 

“Finally, the Government of India desire to draw atten¬ 
tion to tho demands put forward in the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Gandhi’s present manifesto which exceed even the 
demands made by the Working Committee of the Congress, 
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Mr. Gandhi’s domands now include (l) the reloaso of all 
prisoners convicted or under trial for non-violent activities ; 
(2) a guarantee that Government will refrain absolutely from 
interference with all non violent activities of the non co-opera¬ 
tion party even though they fall within the purview of the 
Indian Penal Code or, in other words, an und3rtaking that 
Government will indefinitely hold in abeyance, in regard lo 
non-co-operators, the ordinary and long established law of the 
land. In return for these concessions, he indicates that he 
intends to continue the illegal and seditious propaganda and 
operations of the non co operation party and meroly appears 
to postpone civil disobedience of an aggressive character until 
the offenders now in jail havo had an opportunity of review¬ 
ing the whole situation. In the same paragraph he re affirms 
the unalterable character of the demands of his party. The 
Government of India are confident that all right-thinking 
citizens will recognise that this manifesto constitutes no res¬ 
ponse whatever to the speech of His Kxcollency at Calcutta 
And that tho demands made are such as no Government could 
discuss, much less accept. 

“The alternatives that now confront the people of 
India are such as sophistry can no longer obscure or disguise. 
The issue is no longer between this or that programme of poli¬ 
tical advance, but between lawless ness with all its dangerous 
consequences on the one hand, and on tho other, tho mainte¬ 
nance of those principles which limit tho root of all civilised 
Governments. Mass Civil Disobedience is fraught with such 
danger to tho State that it must be mot with sternness and 
sevority. The Government entertain no doubt that in any 
measures which they may have to tako for its suppression 
they can count on the support and assistance of all law-abiding 
and loyal citizens of His Majesty.” 

M. Gandhi’s reply 

Mihatm-i Gandhi issuod tho following rejoinder in reply to 
tho Government of India’s communique of tho 6th February : — 
I have very carefully read tho Government’s reply to my 
letter to His Excellency. I confess that 1 was totally unpre¬ 
pared for such an evasion of tho realities of tho case as tho 
reply be trays. t I will take the very first repudiation. The 
roply says ; They (the Government) emphatically repudiate 
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the statement that I hey have embarked on a oolicy of lawless 
repression and also the suggestion that the present campaign 
of Civil Disobodience has been forced on the Non co-operation 
party in order to secure the elementary rights of free associa¬ 
tion, free speech and a free Press.” Even a cursory glance 
at my letter would show that whilst Civil Disobedience was 
authorized by the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
held on the 4th November at Delhi, il had not commenced. 
1 have made it clear in my letter that the contemplated 
mass Civil Disobedience was indefinitely postponed on account 
of the regrettablo ovents of the 17th November in Bombay. 
That decision was duly published, and it is within the 
knowledge of the Government as also the public that her¬ 
culean ©Torts wore bein' n ide to combat the still lingering 
violent tendency amongst the people. It is also within the 
knowledge of the Government and the public that a special 
form of pledge wns devised to be signed by volunteers with 
the deliberate purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character. The primary object of theso volunteer associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non¬ 
violence and to keep the pence at all Non-co-operation func¬ 
tions. Unfortunately the Government of India lost its head 
completely over the Bombay events and pcuhaps still more 
over the very complete hartal on the same dato at Cnlcutla. 
I do not wish to deny that there might have been some intimi¬ 
dation practised in Calcutta, but it was not. I venture to 
submit, that it was not intimidation but the irritation caused by 
the completeness of tho hartal that maddened the Government 
of India as also the Government of Bengal. Repression there 
was evon before that time but nothing was said or done 
in connection with it, but the repression that came in the 
wako of the notifications proclaiming tho Criminal Law 
Amendment Act for the purpose of dealing with volunteer 
associations and the Seditious Meetings Act for the purpose of 
dealing with public meetings hold by Non-co operators, came 
upon the Non-co operation community as a bombshell. I repeat 
then that theso notifications and the arrest of Dosbandhu 
Cbittaranjan Das and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, 
the anest of Pandit Motilal Nebru and his co workers in 
tho U. P. and of Lala Lai pat Rai and bis party in the Punjab 
made it absolutely necessary to take up not yet aggressive 
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civil disobedience but only defensive civil disobedience other¬ 
wise described as Passive Resistance. Even Sir Hormusjee 
Wadia was obliged to declare that if the Bombay Government 
followed the precedents set by the Governments of Bengal, U. 
P. and the Punjab he would be bound to resist such notifica¬ 
tions, that is, to enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend 
public meetings in defiance of Govt, orders to the contrary. It 
is thus clear that a case has been completely made out for Civil 
Disobedience unless tbe Government revises its policy which 
has resulted in the stopping of public associations and the 
Non co-operation press in mapy parts of India. 

“Now for the statement that the Government ‘have 
ombarked on a policy of law-less repression.’ Instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for tbe barbarous deeds 
that have been committed by officials in tbe name of law and 
order, I regret to find in the Government reply a categorical 
denial of any 'lawless repression’. In this connection I urge the 
public and Government carefully to consider the following facts 
whose substance is beyond challenge :— 

(1) The official shooting at Entally in Calcutta and the 
callous treatment even of a corpse. 

(2) Tbe admitted brutality of the Civil Guards. 

(3) The forcible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca, and the 
dragging of innocent men by their legs although they had given 
no offence or cause whatsover, 

(4) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh. 

(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Committee 
presided over by Dr. Goku) Chand Narang about the brutal and 
uncalled for assaults upon volunteers and the public in Lahore, 

(6) Wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers and the 
public at Jullunder. 

(7) The shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun and tbe cruelly 
forcible dispersal of a public meeting at that place. 

(8) The looting admitted by the Bihar Government of 
villages by an officer and his Company without any permission 
whatsever from any one but, as stated by non co-operators, at 
tbe invitation of a Planter, and tbe assaults upon volunteers 
and burning of Khaddar and papers belonging to the Congress 
at Sonepur. 
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(9) Midnight searches and arrests in Congress and 
Khilafat offices. 

“I have morely given a sample of the many “infallible 
proofs” of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have mention¬ 
ed not even a tithe of what is happening all ovor tho country, 
and I wish to state without fear of successful contradiction 
that the scale on which this lawlessness has gone on in so many 
Provinces of India puts into shade the inhumanities that were 
practised in the Punjab, if we except the crawling order and 
the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh. It is my certain conviction 
that the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh was a clean transaction 
compared to the unclean transactions described above, and the 
pity of it is that because people are not shot or butchered, the 
tortures through which hundreds of inoffensive men have gone 
through do not produco a shock sufficient to turn everybody’s 
face against this Government, but as if this warfare against 
innocence was not enough, the reins are being tightened in the 
jails. We know nothing of what is happening to-day in the 
Karachi jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and 
to a beaten one in Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent as 
I claim to be myself. Their crime consists in their constitu¬ 
ting themselves trustees of national honour and dignity. I am 
hoping that these proud and defiant spirits will not be bent 
into submission to insolence masquerading in the official garb. 

I deny the right of the authorities to insist on high-souled men 
appearing before them almost naked, or pay any obsequious 
respect to them by way of salaaming with open palms brought 
together, or rising to the intonation of “Sorkar Ebi hai.” No 
God-fearing man will do the latter even if be has to be kept 
standing in stocks for days and nights as a Bengal school¬ 
master is reported to have been. 

“For the sake of the dignity of human nature, I trust that 
Lord Reading and bis draughtsmen do not know the facts 
that I have adduced or, being carried away by their belief 
in the infallibility of their employees, refuse to believe in the 
statements which the public regard as God’s truth. If there 
is the slightest exaggeration in the statements that I have 
made, I shall as publicly withdraw them and apologize for them 
as I am making them now, but as it is, 1 undertake to prove 
the substance of every one of these charges if not the very 
letter, and much more of them before any impartial tribunal 
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of men or women unconnected with the Government. I 
invite Pundit Malaviyaji and those who are performing the 
thankless task of securing a Round Table Conference to form 
an impartial commission to inve ;tigate these charges by 
which I stand or fall. 

“it is this physical and brutal ill treatment of humanity 
which has made many co-workers and myself impitient 
of life ilself, and in tlio face of these things 1 do not wish 
to take public time by dealing in detail with what I mean 
to be abuse of the common law of the emu try, but I cannot 
help correcting the mis-impression which is likely to bo created 
in connection with the Bombay disorders. Disgraceful and 
deplorable as they were, lot it bo remembered that of the 
53 persons who lost their lives over 45 wero Non co operators 
or their sympathisers—the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded, 
to be absolutely on the sate side over 350 were also derived 
from the same class. I do not complain. The Non-co- 
operators and the friendly hooligans got what they deserved. 
They began the violence—they rouped the roward. Let it 
also not be forgotton that with all deference to the Bombay 
Government it was the Non co operators, ably assisted by 
Independents and Co operators, who brought peaco out of 
that chaos of the two days following the fateful 17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that “the application 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to asso¬ 
ciations the majority of the members of which had habitually 
indulged in violence and intimidation.” The prisons of 
India to-day hold some of the most inoffensive men and 
hardly any who have either resorted «o violence or intimida¬ 
tion and who are convictod under that law. Abundant 
proof can bo produced in support of this statement as also 
of the statement of the fact that almost wherever meetings 
have been broken up there was absolutely no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy had 
laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the civilised 
policy of noii-interferonce with tho non-violent activities of 
Non co operators. I am extremely sorry for this repudiation. 
Tho very port of the communique reproduced in the reply 
is in my opinion sufficient proof that the Government did 
not intend to interfere with such activities. The Government 
Oid not wish it to be inferred that “speo»hes Dromoting dis- 
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affection of a less violent character were not an offence against 
law.” I have never stated that breach of any law was not to be 
an offence against it, but I havo stated, as I repeat, now, that 
it was not the intention of the Government then to prosecute 
for non-violent activities although they might amount to a 
technical broach of the law. 

“As to conditions of the Conference, the Government reply 
evidently omits to mention the two words “and otherwise” 
after the words ‘Calcutta speech,” in my letter. I repeat that 
the terms as I could gather from “the Calcutta speech and 
otherwise” were nearly the same that were mentioned in the 
resolutions of the Malaviya Conference. What are called 
unlawful activities of the N. C. O. party being a reply to the 
notifications of the Government, would have ceased automati¬ 
cally with the withdrawal of those notifications, because the 
formation of volunteer corps and public meetings would not be 
unlawful activities after the withdrawal of the offending notifi¬ 
cations. Even while the negotiations were going on in Calcutta 
the discharge of Fnfcwa prisoners was askod for, and 1 can only 
repeat what I have said elsewhore, that if it is disloyal to say 
that Military or any service under tho existing system of 
Government is a sin against God and humanity, l fear that 
such disloyalty must continue. 

“The Government communique does roe a cruel wrong by 
imputing to me a desire that the proposed Round Table 
Conference should be called “merely to register” my “decrees.” 
I did state in order to avoid any misunderstanding the Con¬ 
gress demands as I- feel I was in duty bound in as clear terms 
as possible. No Congressman could approach any Conference 
without making his position clear. I expected the ordinary 
courtesy of not considering me or any Congressman to be 
impervious to reason and argumeut. It is open to anybody to 
convince me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreasonable, 
and 1 would certainly retrace my steps and, so far as I am 
concerned, rectify the wrong. The Government of India know 
that such has been always my attitude, 

“The communique strongly enough says that the demands 
set forth in my manifesto are even large than those of the 
Working Committee. I claim that they fall far below the 
demands of the Working Committee, for what I now ask 
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against total suspension of Civil Disobedience of an aggressive 
character is merely the stoppage of ruthless repression, the 
release of prisouers convicted under it and a clear declaration 
of policy. The demands of the Working Committee included 
a Round Table Conference. In my manifesto I have not asked 
for a Round Table Conference at all. It is true that this 
waiving of a Round Table Conference does not proceed from 
any expediency, but it is a confession 'of our present, 
weakness. I freely recognise that unless India becomes 
saturated with the spirit of non-violence and generates 
disciplined strength that can only come from non-violence, 
she cannot enforce her demands, and it is for that reason that 
1 consider that the first thing for tho people to do is to 
secure a reversal of this mad repression and then to concen¬ 
trate upon more complete organization and more construction, 
and here again the communique does me an injustice by merely 
stating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character will 
be postponed un-il the opportunity is given to the imprisoned 
leaders of reviewing the whole situation after their discharge, 
and by conveniently omitting to mention the following conclu¬ 
ding sentences of my letter :—“If tho Government make the 
requested declaration 1 shall regard it as an honest desire on 
its part to give effect to public opinion and shall therefore 
have no hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent restraint 
from either side, and trust to its working to secure the fulfil¬ 
ment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Dis¬ 
obedience in that case will be taken up only when the Govern¬ 
ment departs from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to 
yield to clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
people of India.” 

“1 venture to claim extreme reasonableness and moderation 
for the above presentation of the case, 

“The alternative before the people therefore is not, as the 
communique concludes, “between lawlossnes with all its 
disastrous consequences on the one hand and on the other 
the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root of 
all civilised Governments.” “Mass Civil Disobedience,” it 
adds, “is fraught with such danger to the State that it must 
be met with sternness and severity.” The choice before the 
people is Mass Civil Disobedience with all its undoubted 
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dangers, and lawless repression of lawful activities -of the 
people. I hold that it is impossible for anybody of self-respect¬ 
ing men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective whilst looting of property and assaulting of 
innocent men are going on all over the country in the name 
of law and order.” 

TKe Bardoli Preparation for Civil Disobedience. 

Meanwhile Bardoli in the Bombay Presidency and Guntur 
in tho Madras Presidency were making strenuous preparations to 
launch the No-Tax campaign. Similar preparations were made 
in Chittagong and some parts of Assam, in many districts of 
Southern India, in Behar and some- parts of the Punjab and 
C. P. It is impossible here to describe in detail the mad orgies 
of repression that followed ; imprisonment, distraint, armed 
police, all the inexorable machinery of preserving ‘law and order’ 
were set in motion. But it helped only to stiffen the oppres¬ 
sed. Hundreds and thousands of kbaddcr clad volunteers went 
smilingly to<prison. Taxes were held up at many places, awaiting 
the word of command from Gandhi. On 26th. January M. Gandhi 
left his Satyagraha Asram for Bardoli whore he settled down to 
load the no-tax campaign in person. On January ?0tb. all 
the people of the taluk were called together in a big conference 
where the Mahatma made a long speech emphasising 
all tho preliminary requisites for the coming struggle. All 
signified their unswerving assent. A resolution was passed 
that “the Bardoli Taluk, having fully grasped and satisfied 
Congress conditions of civil disobedience, the conference 
gave notice to the Working Committee of the Congress that 
if it did not pass a prohibitory resolution, and if the Round 
Table Conference did not come off, Bardoli Taluk a would 
begiu mass civil disobedience under tho guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Vallabhai Patel.” Regarding this conference 
Gandhi wrote in his paper ‘Young India' :— 

“ltardoli has come to a momentous decision. It lias mad* its final 
and irrevocable choice. Yitbalbhai Patel, the President, addressed a 
conference of the representatives of tlic Talulta in a speech impressive 
for its warning. He certainly did not mince matters. There was an 
audience of KHADDAR-clad representatives numbering 4,000. There 
were live hundred women, a large majority of whom were abo in KHAO- 
DAR. They were interested and interesting listeners. It was an audi¬ 
ence of sober, responsible men and women with a stake. 
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I followed Vithalbhai and went through every one of the conditions 
of mass oivil disobedience laid down by the Congress. I took the sense 
of the meeting on every one of the conditions, separately. They under¬ 
stood the implications of Hindu-Muslim-Parsi-Christian unity. They 
realised the significance and the truth of non violence. They saw what 
the removal of untouchability meant ; they were prepared, not, merely lo 
take into National Schools, but also to induce ‘untouchable’ children to 
join them ; they have had no objection to the 'untouchable’ drawing water 
from the village wells. They knew that they were to nurse the “untouch¬ 
able” sick as they would nurse their admg neighbours. They knew that 
they could not exercise the privilege of non-payment of revenue and other 
forms of civil disobedience until they hud purified themselves in the 
maimer described by me. They knew, too, that they had to become 
industrious and spin their own yarn and weave their own khaddau. 
And lastly, they were ready to face forfeiture of their movables, their 
cattle and their land. They were ready to face imprisonment and even 
dentil, if necessary, and they would do all this without resentment. 

There was an old dissentient voice on the .question of untouchability. 
Me said : what I said was right in theory, but it was difficult in practice 
to break down the custom all of a sudden. I drove the point home but 
the audience had made up its mind. 

Before the larger meeting, l had met the real workers about fifty in 
number. Before that meeting Vithalbhai Patel, some workers and I 
conferred together and felt that we would pass a resolution postponing 
the decision for about a fortnight, to make the Swadeshi preparation more 
complete and removal of untouchability more certain, by actually having 
untouchable children in all the sixty National Schools. The brave and 
earnest workers of Bardoli will not listen to the postponement-. They 
were certain that more than 50 per cent of the Hindu population were 
quite ready about untouchability and they were sure of being able to 
manufacture enough khaddar for their future wants. They were bent 
on trying conclusions with the Government. They bore down every 
objection raised by Vithalbhai Patel, and Abbas Tyabji with his hoaTy 
heard and ever-smiling face was there to utter the warning. But they 
would not budge an inch from their position and so the resolution which 
I give below was unanimously passed. 

Who knows the issue ? Who knows whether the men and women of 
Bardoli will stand the repression that Government may resort to ? God 
only knows. In His uame has the battle been undertaken. He must 
finish it. 

The Government, have acted hitherto in a most exemplary manner. 
They might have prohibited the Conference. They did not. They know 
the workers. They might have removed them long ago. They have 
not dorm so. They have not interfered with-any of the act ivities of the 
people. They have permitted them to make all preparations. I have 
watched their conduct with wonder and admiration. Both sides have 
up to the time of writing behaved in a manner worthy of chivalrous 
warriors of old. In this battle of peace it ought not to be otherwise. 
If the battle continues in this fashion, it will end only in one way. 
Whoever has the car of S5U00 men and women of Bardoli will gain 
lhe day. 
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The Working Committee has to s : t and pass its judgment upon 
Kurd oil's decision. The Viceroy lias still choice and will have yet another 
choice given to him. No charge of hurry, want of preparation, of thought, 
no charge of discourtesy, will it be possible to bring against the people 
of Pardoli. 

Therefore— 

Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Load Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me. 

Next day the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee held a mooting in Surat with the presi¬ 
dent Hakim Ajmal Khan in the chair and passed the 
following resolution— 

"The Working Committee, having considered the resolution of the 
Pardoli Taluka Conference regarding mass civil disobedience, desires to 
congratulate the people of that Taluka upon their self-sacrificing resolve 
to offer mass civil disobedience and wishes them every success in their 
patriotic effort. 

"The Working Committee advises all other parts of India to co¬ 
operate with the people of Pardoli Taluka by refraining from mass or 
individual civil disobedience of an aggressive character, except upon the 
express consent of Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained, provided that in 
no case shall there be any relaxation in the conditions, laid down therefore 
either by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi or by the Congress 
at Ahmcdabnd, provided further that this resolution shall, in no way, be 
interpreted so as to interfere with the present defensive civil disobedience 
going on in the country whether in respect of notifications under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act or the Seditious Meetings Act or 
orders under the ordinary law of the country restricting the liberty of 
citizens. 

"The Working Committee advises the people throughout the provinces 
to pay up Government tax, whether directly or indirectly through Zamin- 
dars or Taluqdars, except in such cases of direct payment to Government 
where the previous consent has been obtained from Mahatma Gandhi for 
the suspension of payment, preparatory to mass civil disobedience.” 

The ChauTi Chaura Tragedy. 

It was thus settled that the no tax campaign was to be first 
started at Bardoli, and then other districts will follow if they 
can, after satisfying all the conditions of the Congress. The 
non-co-operation leaders of Guntur, however, pressed M. Gandhi 
to give them permission to start at once on the no-tax cam¬ 
paign. Already they had stopped payment of land revenue to 
Government, and in consequence an awful policy of repression 
was facing lhem. Gandhi hesitated to give his consent. Ho 
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wanted to sec what his own Bardoli could do. Once nioro, 
however, Gandhi’s hopes proved short, lived, and his action 
premature. When the whole of India was watching in 
awful suspense the impossible daring of the Mahatma and 
his small band of followers with their preparations at. Bardoli 
for “the freedom’s battle”, news came like a thunder clap of a 
ghastly mob outrage at Chauri Chanra in U. P. On the 
5th February the whole of India was shocked to hear that 
a mob of 3000 men headed by several hundreds of Congress 
volunteers had killed, maimed and burned to death all the 
police in the station of Chauri Chaura in the Gorakhpur 
District, Chauri Chaura is a police-station 15 miles from 
Gorakhpur. The Police buildings were within a hundred 
yards of the Railway station and the Post and Telegraph 
ottice. The whole of the police station was burnt to cinders 
along with its 22 policomon whoso charred and mangled 
remains made a hideous sight. The story of the outrage is 
given below.— 

The local Bazar, called Mandora bazar, b ad been for 
some time past the scene of vigorous picketing which was 
so far successful that, foreign cloth was excluded and the 
drink shops had no custom. This was resented and resisted 
by the local zamindar, the owner of the bazar. On February 
1st, B. Gupteswar Singh, reputed to be a very zealous police- 
otlicer for which ho was in bad odour in that district, with 
a police force visited the bazar, and is alleged to have beat 
some of the volunteers engaged in peaceful picketing. Amongst 
the pickoters there he recognised one government pensioner 
whom he threatened with a warning that his pension would 
cease. These events led all the volunteers of the surrounding 
villages to assemble at Damn, a neighbouting village, on 
Saturday tho 4th February. They were holioved to have 
numbered five or six hundred and accompanied by a 
very largo crowd marched to tho thana with evident 
intention of mischief. The strength of the mob is variously 
estimated at between three and five thousand. The pro¬ 
cession halted in front of the thana. Tho volunteers, it 
is said, demanded to know why the Sub-Inspector beat 
them on the previous bazar day, expressed their determination 
to picket the bazar that day, and asked the police to 
prevent them from doing so if they dared. Some neutrals 
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acted as peacemakers and managed to pacify the volunteers 
who then moved on. When the major part of the mob had 
moved on to some distance a hue and cry was raised in the 
rear. It appears that the police roughly handled some of 
the stragglers in the rear. Upon this the mob returned and 
began to throw brick-bats. 

The armed pul ice, it is statod, at first fired a volley in the 
air but finding it produced no effect, they fired on the mob. 
How long the firing lasted is not known, but the dead bodies 
of only two rioters were found near tho thana. More might 
havo been taken away by the mob. In spite of the firing the 
police were overpowered by the mob. 

The police men then seeing no loophole of cseapo made for 
their rooms and bolted tho doors from the inside. The mob 
then set lire to the building. Some of the policemen perished 
in the flames and those who were driven out by the heat 
and smoke were brutally assaulted, besmirched in kerosine, 
and thrown back into the fire there to suffer further torture 
until life was extinct. It was altogether a ghastly crime scarcely 
less horrible than the mob outrago on Europeans at Amritsar 
in 1919. 

There was another mob outbreak at Bareilly which was, 
however, suppressed by armed police before any mischief was 
done. The tragedy at Gorakhpur and the incidents at Bareilly 
charged the atmosphere with a stilling souse of disgust of 
‘non violent, non co-operation.’ Some fifty prominent leaders of 
tho U. P. at once issued a manifesto condemning the conduct 
of tho volunteers. Mr. Dev ad as Gandhi, son of M. Gandhi, 
wired to his father to suspend bis activities. Pundit Malaviya 
addressed the Mahatma and urged him to call an emergent 
meeting of the Working Committee. M. Gandhi was distress¬ 
ed beyond measure. Ho at once left Burdoli and came to 
Bombay on 9th February to see Pundit Malaviya, Messrs. 
Jayakar, Natarajan, Jinnah and other Independent politicians 
of Bombay who had been endeavouring to bring about the Round 
Table Conference. .Suspension of Congress activities was strongly 
urged. Gandhi submitted. Pundit Malaviya and other members 
of the Conference Committee were t hereupon invited to come to 
Bardoli. Tho two parties met. Pundit Malaviya and the 
Independents prevailed, and tho result was the famous Bardoli 
resolution on suspension of civil disobedience, 
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The Bardoli Resolutions 

The Working Committee *of Congress met at Bardoli on the 
11th and 12th February 1922 and passed the following resolu¬ 
tions :— 

(1) The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct of the 
tnob at Chnuri Chaurn in having brutally murdered constables and 
wantonly burned police thana, and tenders its sympathy to the families 
of the bereaved. 

(2) In spito of the nation’s repeated warnings, every time mass , 
civil disobedience has been imminent, some popular violent outburst 
has taken place, indicating that the atmosphere in the country is not 
non-violent enough for mass civil disobedience, the latest instance being 
the tragic and terrible events at Cbauri Cliaura near Gorakhpur, The 
Working Committee of the Congress, therefore, resolves that mass civil 
disobedience, as contemplated ot Bardoli anti elsewhere, be suspended 
and instructs the local Congress Committees forthwith to advice the 
cultivators to pay the land revenue and other taxes due to the Govern¬ 
ment, the payment of which might have been suspended in anticipation 
of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to suspend every other 
preparatory activity of an offensive nature. 

(5) The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall he continued 
till the atmosphere is ho non-violent as to ensure the non-repetition of 
popular atrocities, such as at Gorakhpur, or hooliganism, such as at 
Bombay and Madras rcpcctively on November 17th 1021, and January 
13th last. 

(4) In order to promote a pcacelul atmosphere, the Working Com¬ 
mittee advises, till fuither instructions, all Congress organisations to 
stop activities especially designed to court arrest and imprisonment, 
save the normal Congress activities including voluntary hartals, wherever 
an absolutely peaceful atmosphere can be assuicd, and lor that end all 
picketing shall be stopped, save for the bona-tidc and peaceful purpose 
of warning the visitors to liquor shops against the evils of drinking. 
Such picketing is to be controlled by persons of known good character 
ami specially selected by the Congress Committee concerned. 

. (5) The Working Committee advices, till further instructions, the 
stoppage of all voluuteer processions anil public meetings merely for 
the purpose of defiance of the notifications regarding such meetings. 
This, however, shall not interfere with the private meeting of the 
Congress and other Committees or public meetings which arc required 
for the conduct of the normal activities of the Congress. 

(6) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working 
Committee that ryots are not paying rents to the zamindars, the Working 
Committee advises Congress workers and organisations to inform the 
ryots that such withholding of rent is coutrary to the resolutions of the 
Congress, and that it is injurious to the best interests of the country. 

(7) The Working Committee assures the Zemindars that the Congress 
movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights, and that 
even when the ryots have grievances, the Committee desires that redress 
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should in? sought by mutual consultation and by the uiual recourse 
to aibitratinn. 

(S) Complaints having been brought to the notice of the Working 
Committee that in the formation of volunteer corps great laxity 
prevails in the si lection, and that insistence is not laid on the full use 
of hand-spun and hand-woven khnddar, and on the full observance by 
the Hindus of the rule a9 to the removal of untouchability, nor is care 
being taken to ascertain that the candidates believe fully in the observ¬ 
ance of non-violence in word and deed in terms of the Congress Resolu¬ 
tion, tho Working Committee calls upon all Congnss organ nations to 
revise their lists and remove from tin in the names of all such voluntei rs 
as do not strictly conform to the requirements of the pledge. 

(h) The Working Committee is of opinion that unless Congress¬ 
men carry out to the lull the Congress Coistitution and the resolutions 
from time to time issued by the Working Committee, it is not possible 
to achieve its objects expeditiously t r at nil. 

(10) The foregoing Resolutions will have effect only pending tho 
meeting, to be specially convened, «I the Ail-lndia Congress Committee 
and thereafter subject to confirmation by it. The Secretary will call 
Midi a meeting as soon a6 possible after consultation with Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. 

Woik of Congress Organisation. 

Whereas the Gorakhpur tragedy is a powerful proof of the fact that 
the mass miml has not yet fully realised the necessity of non-violence as 
the inUgr.il, active and chief part of Mass Civil Disobedience, and 
whereas the reported indiscriminate acceptance of persons as volunteers 
in contravention of the Congress instructions betrays want of apprecia¬ 
tion of the vital part of Satyagraha, and whereas In the opinion of the 
Working Committee the delay in the attainment of the national aim 
is solely due to the weak and incomplete execution in practice of the 
constitution of the Congress with a view to perf. cting the internal 
organisation, the Working Committee advises all Congress organisations 
to be engaged in the following activities :— 

(1) To enlist, at least one crore of members of the Congress. 

Note :—(i) Since peace (non-violence and legitimateness) and troth 
are the essence of the Congress creed, no person should be enlisted who 
does not believe in non violence and truth as indispensable for the 
attainment of Swaraj. The creed of the Congress must, therefore, be 
carefully explained to each person who is appealed to join the Congress. 

(11) The workers should note that none who does not pay the annual 
subscription can be regarded as a qualified CongTess-man. All the old 
members are, therefore, to be advised to re-register their names. 

(2) To popularise the spinning wheel and organise the manufacture 
of Imnd-spun and hand-woven khaddar. 

Note :—To this end, all workers and office-bearers should be dressed 
in khaddar, and it is recommended that with a view to encouraging others 
tiny should themselves learn hand-spinning. 

(3) To organise National Schools, 
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Note No picketing of the Government Schools should be resorted 
to. Best reliance should be placed upon the superiority of National 
Schools in all vital matters to command attendance. 

(4) To organise the depressed classes for a better life, to improve their 
socinl, mental and moral condition, to induce them to send tbeiT 
coildren to the National Schools and to provide for them the ordinary 
facilities which other citizens enjoy. 

Note Whilst, therefore, where the prejudice against the untoucha¬ 
bles is still strong in places separate schoolb ami separate wells murt be 
maintained out of Congress funds, ev^ry effort should be made to draw 
such children to National Schools and to persuade the people to allow the 
untouchable to use the common wells. 

[5] To organise the temperance campaign amongst the people addicted 
to the drink habit by bouse-to-house visits and to rely more upon appeal 
to the drinker in his home than upon picketing. 

[<»] To organise village and town “Pnncliayats” for the private 
settlement, of all disputes, reliance being placed 6olely upon the force of 
public opinion, and the truthfulness of “Panclmyat” decision to ensure 
obedience to them. 


Note : —In order to avoid even the appearance of coercion, no socia 1 
boycott should be resorted to against those who will not obey the 
l’anchayat's decisions. 

[7] In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classes and 
races and mutual good-will the establishment' of which is the aim of 
the movement of non-co-operation, t.o organise a Social Service Depart¬ 
ment that will render help to ad, irrespective of differences, in times of 
illness or accident-. 


Note :—A non-co-operator whilst Jirmly adhering to his Creed will 
deem it a privilege to render personal service in ense of illness or accident 
to every person, whether English or Indian. 

[8] To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon 
every Cotupvssmim or Congress sympathiser to save at least one hundredth 
part of his animal income for the year mi. Every province to send 
every mouth 26 per ceut of its income from the Tdal; Memorial Swarai 
F’und to the All-India Congress Committee. ^ 


[!»] The above resolutions shall be brought before the forthcoming 
S-ssion of the All-indiu Congress Committee for revision, if necessary 

[10] In the opinion of the Working Committee, a project is neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of finding employment for those who may eive no 
Government seruce, and to that end the Committee appoints Messrs 
Mian Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chotani, Jamnalal BajajandV j 
Patel to «lraw up a scheme for consideration by the said Special Meeting 
of the AU-Iudm Congress Committee. g 


Iii the following article written in his paper "YOUNO 
INDIA" Mahatma Gandhi fully explained the new position of 
Congress men created by the ghastly affair of Chauri Chftura — 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Chauri Chaura 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned 
me the third time that there is not as yet in India that truth¬ 
ful and non-violent atmosphere which and which alone can 
iustify mass disobedience which can be at all described as civil, 
which means gentle, truthful, humblo, knowing, wilful yet 
loving, never criminal and hateful. 

“He warned me in 1919 when the Kowlatt Act agitatiou was 
started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam and Kbeda erred, Amritsar and 
Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, called it a Himalayan miscal¬ 
culation, bumbled myself bofore God and man and stopped not 
merely mass Civil Disobedience but even my own which I knew 
was intended to be civil and non-violent. The next time it was 
through the events of Bombay that God gave a terrific warning. 
He made me eye-witness of the deeds of tbe Bombay mob on 
the 17th November. The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass Civil 
Disobedience which was to be immediately started in Bavdoli. 
Tbe humiliation was greater than in 1919. But it did me good. 
I am sure that tbe nation gained by the stopping. India stood 
for truth and non-violence by the suspension. 

“But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. Madras 
did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But God spoke 
clearly through Chauri Cbaura. I understand that the consta¬ 
bles, who were so brutally hacked to death, had given 
much provocation. They had even gone back upon tbe word 
just given by the Inspector that the people would not he 
molested, that when the procession had passed the stragglers 
wero interfered with and abused by tbe constables. The fore¬ 
man cried out for help. The mob roturned. Tbe constables 
opened fire. The little ammunition they had was exhausted 
and they retired to the thana for safety. The mob, my infor¬ 
mant tells me, therefore, set fire to the thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life, and as they 
did so they were hacked to pieces and the mangled remains 
were thrown into the raging flames. 

“It is claimed that no Non-co-operation volunteers had a 
hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only tbe 
immediate provocation but they had also general knowledge of 
the high handed tyranny of the Police in that district. No 
provocation cau possible justify the brutal murder of men who 
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had been rendered defenceless and who bad virtually thrown 
themselves on the mercy of the mob. And when India claims 
to be non violent and hopes to mount the Throne of Liberty 
through non-violent means, mob-violence, even in answer to 
grave provocation, is a bad augury. Suppose the non-violent 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed ; the 
Government bad abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli : 
who would control tbe unruly element that must be expected 
to perpetrate inhumanity upon due provocation 1 Non-violent 
attainment of self Government pre supposes non-violont control 
over tho violent elements in the country. Non violent non-co- 
operators can only succeed when they have succeeded in attain¬ 
ing control over the hooligans of Indio, in other words, when 
the latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from tboir violent activities at least while tho campaign of non- 
co-operation is going on. Tho tragedy at Chauri Cbaura, 
therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

“ ‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and your 
rejoinder to his reply V spoke the voico of Satan. It was the 
bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. ‘Surely it is cowardly 
to withdraw the next day after pompous threats to the Govern¬ 
ment and promises to the people of Bardoli.' Thus Satan’s 
invita'ion was to deny Truth and therefore Religion, to deny 
GjI Himself. I put my doubts and troubles before the Work¬ 
ing Commirtee and other associates whom I found near me. 
They did not all agree with me at first. Some of them 
probably do not even now agree with me. But never has a 
man boon blessed perhaps with colleagues and associates so 
considerate and forgiving as I have. They understood my 
difficulty and patiently followed my argument. Tbe result is 
before the public in the slnpe of tbe resolution? of the Work¬ 
ing Committee. Tbe drastic reversal of praclically the whole 
of the aggressive prop-tmme may be politically unsound and 
umvisn. b>»t ’ ,v,rt re is no doubt, that it is religiously sound and I 
venture to assure *he dnnhfprs that the country will have 
g iiipd bv mv h -mi Nation and confession of error, 

“fie only irtues I want to claim are Truth and non- 
vicl-ncc 1 lay no claims to super human powers. I want 
none. I wr ir the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of my 
follow brings wear and am, therefore, as liable to err as any. 
My services have many limitations, but God has up to now 
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blessed them in spite of the imperfections. For, confession of 
error is like a broom that sweeps away dirt and leaves the 
surface cleaner than bofore. I feel stronger for my confession. 
And the cause must prosper for the retracing. Never has man 
reached his destination by peisistence in deviation from the 
straight path. 

“It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect Bardoli. 
There is danger, it is argued, only if Bnrdoli is weak enough to 
be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is betrayed into violonce. I 
have no doubt whatso ever on that account. The people of 
Bardoli are in my opinion the most, peaceful in India. But- 
Bardoli is but a speek on the map of India. Its efforts cannot 
succeed unless there is perfect cooperation fiom the other 
parts. Bardoli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non violent. Just as the addition of a 
grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as food, so will 
the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by the addition of 
the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. The latter represents 
India as much as Bardoli. 

‘Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I have 
never imagined that there has been no violence, mental or 
physical, in the places where repression is going on. Only 1 have 
belioved, and the pages of “Young India” amply prove, that the 
repression is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular 
violence in the areas of repression. Tbo determined bolding 
of meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. The 
violence I am referring to is the throwing of brick-bats, or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As a 
nutter of fact in civil disobedience there should be no excite¬ 
ment. Civil L obedience is a preparation for mute suffering. 
Its effect is marvellous though un-perceived and gentle. But 
I regarded certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certain 
amount of un intended violonce even pardonable, i e., I did 
not consider Civil Disobedience impossible in somewhat 
imperfect condition. Under perfect conditions disobedience 
whon civil is hardly felt. But the presont movement is 
admittedly a dangerous experiment under fairly adverse 
conditions. 

“The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index finger. 
It shows the way India may easily go if drastic precautions be 
not taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non violence, 
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it is quite clear that we must hastily retrace our steps and re¬ 
establish an atmosphere of peace, rc-arrangc our programme and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience until we are 
sure of peace being retained in spite of much civil disobedi¬ 
ence being started and ir spite of Government provocation. 
We must be suie of unauthorised portions not starting 
mass civil disobedience. 

“As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and 
its instructions aro still perfunctorily carried out. We have 
not established Congress Committees in every one of the 
villages. Where we have, they aro not perfectly amenable 
to our instructions. We have not probably more than one 
croro of members on the roll. We are in the middlo of 
February ; not many have paid the four-anna subscription 
for the current year. Volunteers are indifferently enrolled ; 
they do not conform to all the conditions of their pledge. 
They do not even wear hand-spun and hand-woven Khid- 
dar ! All the Hindu volunteers have not yet purged thorn- 
selves of the sin of untouebability. All aro not free from the 
taint of violence. Not by their imprisonment are we going 
to win “Swaraj”, or serve the holy cause of the “Khilafat,” 
or attain the ability to stop payments to faithless servants. 
Some of us err in spito of ourselves. But some others among 
us sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well-knowing that 
they are not, and do not intend to remain, non violent. We 
aro thus untruthful even ns we bold the Government to be 
untruthful. We dare not enter the kingdom of liberty with 
mere lip homage to trutli and non-violence. 

“Suspension of mass Civil Disobedience and subsidence 
of excitement are necessary for further progress ; indeed, indis¬ 
pensable to prevent further retrogression. 1 hope, therefore, 
that by suspension every Congress man or woman will not 
only not feel disappointed but he or she will feel relieved of 
the burden of unreality and of national sin. 

“bet the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat, It is better to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin 
against God, It is million times better to “appear” un¬ 
true before the world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

“And so, for me the suspension of mass Civil Disobedionce 
and other minor activities that were calculated to keep up 
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excitement is not enough penance for my having been (he 
instrument, howsoever involuntary, of the brutal violence by 
the people at Chauri Chaura. 1 must undergo personal 
clcausing. 1 must become a fitter instrument ablo to register 
the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere about mo. 
My prayers must have a much deeper truth and humility 
about them than they evidence. And for me there is nothing 
so helpful and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the neces¬ 
sary mental co operation. 

“I know that the mental attitude is everything. Just as 
a prayer may bo merely a mechanical intonation as of a bird, 
so may a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the flesh. Such 
mechanical contrivances are valueless for the purpose inten¬ 
ded. Again, just as a mechanical chant may result in the 
modulation of voice, a mechanical fast may result in purifying 
tbc body. Neither will touch the soul within. 

“But a fast undertaken for fuller self expression for the 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a most 
powerful factor in one’s ovolution. After deep consideration, 
therefore, 1 am imposing on myself a five days’ continuous 
fast permitting myself water. It commenced on Sunday 
evening, it ends on Friday evening. This is the least I must 
do. 1 havo taken into consideration the All India Congress 
Committee meeting in front of me. 1 have in mind the 
anxious pain oven the five days’ last will cost many friends 
but I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

“I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The motive 
in their case will bo lacking. They are not the originators 
of Civil Disobedience. I am in the unhappy position of a 
surgeon proved skilless to deal with an admittedly dangerous 
case. 1 must either abdicate or acquire greater skill. Whilst 
the personal ponance is not only necessary and obligatory 
on me, the exemplary self-restraint prescribed by the Working 
Committee is surely sufficient penance for every one else. 
It is no small penance, and if sincerely carried out, it can 
become infinitely more real and better than fasting. What 
can be richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non-violence in thought, word and deed or the 
spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for me 
during the week to observe that comrades are all silently and 
without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling the constructive 
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programme sketched hy the Working Committee in enlisting 
Congress members, after making sure that, they understand 
tho Congress Creed of truth and non-violence for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spinning for a fixed 
time, in introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
every borne, in visiting “untouchable” homes and finding out 
their wants, in inducing national schools to receive “untouch¬ 
able” children, in organising social service especially designed 
to find a common platform for every variety of man and woman, 
and in visting the homes which the drink curse is desolatiig, 
in establishing real panchnyats and in organising national 
Arbitration Courts. The workers will be hotter engaged in 
these activities than in fasting. I hope, therefore, that no one 
will join me in fasting cither through false sympathy or in 
ignorant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

“All fasting and all penance must, as far as possible, be 
secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a punishment, 
and a punishment has to be public. It is penance for me 
and punishment lor those whom I try to serve—for whom 
1 love to live and would equally love to die. They have 
unintentionally sinned against the laws of the Congress, 
though they were sympathisers, if not actually connected 
with it. Probably they hacked the constables, their country¬ 
men and fellow-beings, with my name on their lips. The 
only way love punishes is by suffering. 1 cannot even wish 
them to ho arrested. But I would let them know that I 
would suffer for their breach of the Congress Creed. I would 
advise those who feel guilty and repentant to band themselves 
voluntarily to the Government for punishment and mako a 
cloau confession. I hope that the workers in the Gorakhpur 
District will leave no stone unturned to find out the evil- 
doors and urge them to deliver (homsolves into custody. But 
whether the murderers accept my advice or not, 1 would like 
them to know that they have seriously interfered with Swaraj 
operations, that in being the cause of postponement of the move¬ 
ment in Bardoli they have injured the very cause they probably 
intended to serve. I would liko them to know too that this 
movement is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. I would 
at any rate suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute 
ostracism and death itself to prevent the movement from be¬ 
coming violent or a precursor of violence. 
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“1 make my penance public also because I am now denying 
myself the opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. 
The immediate issue has again shifted. JVe can no lowin' 
press for ike withdrawal of notifications or discharge of prisoners . 
They and we must suffer for the crime of Lkavri Chaura. The 
incident proves, whether we wish it or not, the unity of life. 
All, including evon the administrators, must suffer. Chuuri 
Chaura must stitfon the Government, must still further corrupt 
the polico and the reprisals that will follow must further 
demoralise the poople. The suspension and the penance will 
take us back to the position wo occupiod before the tragedy. 
By strict discipline and purification wo regain tho moral 
confidence required for demanding tho withdrawal of notifica¬ 
tions and the discharge of prisoners. 

"If we learn the full lesson of tho tragedy, we can turn 
the curse into a blessing, by becoming truthful and non¬ 
violent, both in spirit and in deed, and by making tho Swa¬ 
deshi, that is the "Khaddar” programme complete, we can 
establish full "Swaraj” and redress the Khilafat and tho 
Punjab wrongs without a single person having to olfer 
Civil Disobedience.” 


It romains now only to relate the tale of the complcto 
discomfiture of the Mahatma. It is not proposed hero to 
give in detail the current of political affairs in tho country 
of this period as it will form the subject-matter of tho next 
issue of this Register. Suffice it to say that Chauri Chaura 
broke down Gandhi and with him broke down all tho religious 
enthusiasm which for a year had animated the thousands of 
self-le6s workers of the National Congress and the Khilafat 
league, and which had served to infuse a great spirit of self- 
abnegation and self-purification in tho leaden soul of the 
Indian proletariate. Gradually the Guntur "No—Tax” 
campaign which was making head for a wholesale civil-dis¬ 
obedience was relaxed. Mass civil disobedience, courting 
arrests, volunteer processions, picketing—all the array of flam¬ 
boyant non-co-operation, gradually lost their high spirit. And 
in high quarters responsible statesmen and politicians set 
26 
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themselves to a cool and calculated deliberation as to how to 
circumvent and deal the final knock-out blow to the national¬ 
ist aspirations of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

To enable the representatives of the people to consider 
and discuss the Bnrdoli resolution on suspension of civil dis¬ 
obedience a meeting of tho All Indian Congress Committee 
was arranged to bo held at Delhi on the 24th February last. 
A meeting of tho Central Khilafat Committee was also 
arranged at the same place. 

Accordingly a largo number of the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee met at Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house in 
Delhi on February 24th. The meeting was private, as, owing 
to the application of the Soditious Meetings Act in Delhi since 
November last, no public meetings could be held. Since the 
morning tho members of the Working Committee held 
informal conferences with various Congress leaders who had 
arrived from tho Provinces so as to onable it to come to a 
satisfactory decision as to the terms of the resolutions to be 
placed before the All-India Committee which had been called to 
pass its judgment on the decision of its executive. Although 
Gandhi’s opinion still carried great weight, among his followers, 
the extreme element was in revolt against him. The crux 
of the issues before tho Committee was Civil Disobedience, 
both defensive and aggressivo. There was oven a small party 
for the total abandonment of non-co-operation. The real 
conflict lay betwoen the immediate followers of Gandhi and 
the leaders from Bongal, Pui jab and Maharastra. Tho latter 
strongly condemned tho suspension and urged immediate re¬ 
sumption of defensive Civil Disobedience and resort to Mass 
Civil Disobedience in near future as originally intended. 

The All-India Congress Committee met next day, the 
25th. February, and had a long sitting. The main resolution 
was moved by M. Gandhi and seconded by Mr. V. J. Patel. 
Tho resolution, while con firming *he Bardoli decision suspend¬ 
ing certain Congress activities, again sanctioned practically 
all the important activities with the exception of Mass Civil 
Disobedience as contemplated at Bardoli. A large number 
of amendments to the motion was mado, the majority of 
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which tended to go a step further than ever contemplated 
in the main resolution which M. Gandhi moved on behalf of 
the Congress Working Committee. The text of the resolution 
as finally passed is :— 

The Delhi Resolution. 

“The All-India Congress Committeo, having carefully consi¬ 
dered the resolutions passed by the Working Committoe at its 
meeting held at Bardoli on the 11th and 12th inst., confirms 
the said resolutions, and further resolves that individual Civil 
Disobedience, whether of a defensive or aggressive character, 
may be commenced in respect of particular places or particular 
laws at the instance of, and upon permission being granted 
therefor, by the respective Provincial Committees, provided 
that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted unless all 
the conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee are strictly 
fulfilled. 

“Reports having been received from various quarters 
that picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as 
liquor-picketing, the All-India Congress Committoe authorises 
such picketing of a bona-Jide character on the same terms 
as liquor-picketing mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

“The All-India Congress Committee wishes it tube under¬ 
stood that the resolutions of the Working Committee do not 
mean any abandonment of the original Congress programme 
of Non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of Mass 
Civil Disobedience, but considers that an atmosphere of neces¬ 
sary mass non-violence can be established by the workers 
concentrating upon the constructive programme framed by 
the Working Committee at Bardoli. 

“The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress has attained considerable success in every item 
of Non-co-operation, and that the spirit of Non-co operation 
which pervades the atmosphere has strengthened the country, 
and full Non-co oporation alone will lead ultimately to real 
friendship and equality. 

“The All-India Congress Committee bold Civil Disobedien¬ 
ce to be the right and duty of the people to be exercised 
and performed whenover the State opposes the declared 
will of tbe people. 
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Explanation. 

“Noth. —Individual Civil Disobedience as defined in 
the resolution is disobedionce of orders or laws by a single 
individual or an ascertained number or group of individuals. 
Therefore, a prohibited public meeting where admission is 
regulated by ticlcots and to which no unauthorised admission 
is allowed is an instauco of individual Civil Disobedience, 
whereas a prohibited mooting to which the general public 
is admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass 
Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedionco is defensive 
whon a prohibited public meeting is held for conducting a 
normal activity, although it may result in arrests. It would 
ho aggressive, if it is held, not for any normal activity, but 
merely for the purpose of courting arrest and imprisonment.” 

The debate revealed that the views put forward by 
Pundit Malaviya to merely confirm the Bardoli resolution 
and the opinion for abandonment of civil disobedience and 
non-co-operation found no support in any quarter of the house. 

The main fight centred round two proposals : one of tho 
Maharastra and the other of the Bengal delegates. The 
former demanded a committee of enquiry into the working 
of the Non-co-operation programme with a view to overhaul 
it, if necessary. Tho Bengal members urged that Provincial 
Committees be authorised to sanction defensive civil dis¬ 
obedience if only they couli bo sure of tho necessary atmos¬ 
phere of non-violence and if the means adopted were peace¬ 
ful, legitim ltd and moral. They pointed out that other 
restrictions regarding khaddar, untouchability, etc., though 
necessary, noed not be made an indispensable condition for 
fitting thorn to launch upon a campaign of disobedience. 
Both the parties made strong and forceful representations 
of their views, which when put to tho house found a largo 
majority against them. 

Tim resolution as finally drafted did not represent tho 
Mahutuii’s personal views which wore to stick to the Bardoli 
decision. But the outcry of the oxpremo section, specially 
in view of the utterance of tho Home Member of tho Govt, of 
India in tho Assembly whoro only two days beforo ho had 
exhibited a querulous and threatening disposition oven against 
tho Bdrdoli resolution, prevailed, and tho Mahatma had 
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to yield. He was moved, further, to mako the Delhi amend¬ 
ments by the appeal of the ten thousand and odd volunteers 
held in prison for whom provincial leaders made visibly 
agitated appeals. Before this Gandhi surrendered. But once 
away from the talk and noise of the big Committee where 
he had to face fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters of the 
sufferers, the Mahatma saw through the slip of weakness at 
Delhi and issuod from the sanctum of his Ashram at Ahmeda- 
bad injunctions not to take civil disobedience seriously. 
His writings on the Delhi resolution is quoted in full-below 
to show how he diffored from the majority in the Congress. 

M. Gandhi on the Delhi Resolution 

“The session just past of the All India Congress Committee 
was in some respects more memorable than the Congress. 
There is so much under current of violence, both conscious 
and unconscious, that I was actually and literally praying for a 
disastrous defeat. I have always been in a minority. The 
reader does not know that in South Africa 1 started with 
practical unanimity, reached a minority of sixty-four, and even 
sixteen, and went up again, to a huge majority. The best and 
the most solid work was done in the wilderness of minority. 

“1 know that the only thing that the Government dread is 
this huge majority I seem to command. They little know that 
1 dread it even more than they. 1 have become literally 6ick 
of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. I would feel 
certain of my ground, if 1 was spat upon by them. Then 
there would be no need for confession of Himalayan and other 
miscalculations, no retracing, no re arranging. 

“But it was not to bo. 

A friend warned me against exploiting my dictatorship. 
He little know that 1 had never onco used it, if only because 
the legal occasion had not yet arisen for its use. The ‘dictator¬ 
ship’ accrues to me only when the ordinary Congress machinery 
is rendered unworkable by the Government. 

“Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting my 
dictatorship”, 1 have Irgun to wonder if I am not unconsci¬ 
ously allowing myself to bo ‘exploited’. I confess that I have 
a dread of it such as I never had before. My only safety lies, 
in my shamelessness. I have warnod my friends of the 
Committee that I am incorrigible. 1 shall contiimo to confess 
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blunders each time the people commit thorn. The only tyrant 
I accept in this world is the ‘still small voice’ within. And 
even though I have to face the prospect of a minority of one, 
I humbly believe I have the courage to he in such a hopeless 
minority. That to mo is the only truthful position. 

“But l am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. I see 
that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burning with 
indignation. The Government is feeding it by its insensate 
acts. It seems almost as if the Government wants to see 
this land covered with murder, arson and rapine, in order to 
be able once more to claim exclusive ability to put them down. 

“This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely to 
our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing in 
our bosoms the desire to take revenge the first time we get 
the opportunity. 

“Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seeming 
forced non-violence of the weak 1 Is it not a futile experiment 
I am conducting ? What if, when the fury bursts, hot a man, 
woman or child is safe and every man’s hand is raised against 
his fellow being 1 Oh ! of what avail is it then if I fast myself to 
death in the evonfc of such a catastrophe coming to pass 1 

“What is the alternative ? To lie and say that what I 
know to be evil is good 1 To say that true and voluntary 
co operation will come out of forced co-operation is to say 
that light will result from darkness. 

“Co-operation with the Government is as much a woakness 
and a sin as allianco with suspended violence. 

“Tho difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence, with the 
growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence is merely 
superficial, I must continually make mistakes and retrace, even 
as a man wading his way through a tractless forest must 
continually stop, retrace, stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

• I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It became clear to 
me that the workers were in no mood to do any serious work 
of construction. The constructive programme lent no enchant¬ 
ment. They wore not a social reform association. They could not 
wrest power from the Government by such humdrum refoim 
work. They wanted to deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this 
appeared so thoroughly unreal ! They would uot stop to think 
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that even it they could defeat the Government by a childish 
display of rage, they could not conduct the Government of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious organi¬ 
zation and construction. 

“We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, in 
a false issue. It is not any imprisonment that will lead to 
Swaraj. It is not every disobedience that will fire us with 
the spirit of obedionco and discipline. .Tails aro no gateway 
to liberty for tho confirmed criminal. They are temples of 
liberty only for those who aro innocence personified. Tho 
execution of Socrates made immortality a living reality for 
us,—not so tho execution of countless murderers. There is 
no warrant for supposing that we can stoal Swaraj by tho 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent men with 
hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

“It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, giv¬ 
ing and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of those 
who may he caught intimidating, assaulting and murdering 
will certainly embarrass the Government, and when they are 
tried, they would as elsewhero yield. But such is not our 
fight today. Let us be truthful. If it is through ‘show of 
force’ that wo wish to gain Swaraj, let us drop non-violence 
and offer such violence as wo may. It would be a manly, 
honest and sobor attitude, an attitude the world has been used 
to for ages past. No one can then accuse us of the terrible 
charge of hypocrisy. 

“But the majority will not listen to me. Inspito of all 
my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my resolution 
if they did not believe in non-violence as indispensable for 
that attainment of our goal, they accepted it without a single 
material change. I would ask them therefore to realise their 
responsibility. They are now bound not to rush to civil 
disobedience but to sottle down to tho quiet work of construc¬ 
tion. I would urge them to be indifferent to the clamour for 
immediate action. The immediate action is not courting 
imprisonment, nor even free speech and free association or 
free pen, but self-purification, introspection, quiet organisa¬ 
tion. We have lost our foot-hold. If we do not take care, 
we are likely to he drowned in the waters whose depth we 
do not know, 
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“It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When 1 heard of 
Chauri Chaura, for the moment 1 sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act. They have gone to jail to be released only 
by the strength of the people ; indeed the hope was that the 
Swaraj Parliament’s first act would be to open the prison* 
gates. God hath decreed otherwise. We who are outside 
have tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. If there arc any 
who went tinder false pretences, or under any misapprehen¬ 
sion or understanding of the movement, can come out by 
petitioning. The movement will be all the stronger for the 
purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoico in the opportunity 
of unexpectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of 
Russians have 'rotted’ in the Russian prisons for years and 
years, that unhappy people are not yet. free. Liberty is a 
jilt most difficult to woo and please. Wo have shown the 
power of suffering. But we have not suffered enough. If the 
people in general keep passively non-violent, and if only a few 
are actively, honestly and knowingly non violent in intent, 
word and doed, we can reach tho goal in the quickest time 
with the least suffering. But we shall indefinitely postpono 
the attainment, if we send to prison men who harbour violenco 
in their breasts. 

“Therefore tho duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults, and, if need be, depletion 
in their ranks but determined to pursue their goal without 
swerving an inch. The authorities mistaking our suspension 
for weakness may resort to still greater oppression. We should 
submit to it. Wo' should oven abandon defensive civil 
disobedience and concentrate all our energy on tho tasteless 
but health-giving economic and social reform. We should 
bend down on our kness and assure the moderates that they 
need fear no harm from us. We should assure the Zamin- 
dars that we have no ill-will against them. 

“They average Englishman is haughty, ho does not. under¬ 
stand us, he considers himself to be a superior being. Ho 
thinks that he is born to rule us. Ho rolies upon his forts or 
his gun to protect himself. • He despises us. He wants to 
compel co-operation, i. e. slavory. Even him we have to 
conquer, not by bending the knee, but remaining aloof from 
him, but at tho same time not hating him nor hurting him. It 
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is cowardly to molest him. If we simply refuse to regard 
ourselves as bis slaves and to pay homage to him, we have done 
our duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot treat 
with her till she has filed the points of her claws and teeth. 
At the same time we must show every attention to those few 
Englishmen who are trying to cure themselves and fellow- 
Englisbmen of the disease of race superiority. 

“The minority has different ideals. It does not believe in 
the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to 
form a new party and a new organisation ? They will then 
truly educate the country. Those who do not believe in the 
creed should surely retire from the Congress. Even a national 
organisation must have a creed. One, for instance, who does 
not believe in Swaraj, has no place in the Congress. I submit 
that, even so has one who does not believe in ‘peacoful and 
legitimate means’ no place in the Congress. A Congressman 
may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain in it, but 
he cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be n 
Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
opposition to the note in the resolution about the creed, and 
still more when I found opposition to my paraphrase of the 
two adjectives ‘peaceful’and ‘legitimate’ into ‘non-violent' and 
‘truthful' respectively. I had reasons for the paraphrase. 1 
was seriously told that the creed did not insist upon non¬ 
violence and truth as the indispensable means for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj. I agreed to removo the paraphrase in order 
to avoid a painful discussion but 1 felt that truth was stabbed. 

“I am sure that those who raised this opposition are as 
patriotic as 1 claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj as 
overy othor Congressman. But I do say that the patriotic 
spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence to non-violence 
and truth and that if they do not believe in <hera they should 
retire from the Congress organisation. 

‘‘Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be sharply 
defined and to work independently of one another ? That 
then which is most popular will win the day. If we are going 
to evolve the real spirit of democracy, we shall not do so by 
obstruction but by abstention. 

“The session of the All-India Congress Committee was a 
forcible demonstration of the fact that we are retarding the 
country’s progress towards Swaraj and not the Government. 

2 G—(ad) 
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Every mistake of the Government helps. Every neglect of 
duty on our part hinders. 

Advice lo Provincial Committees. 

“It is thus clear what I would like the Provincial organisa¬ 
tions to do. They must not for the prosent disobey the 
Government orders so far as it is at all possible. They must 
not, before they have searched their hearts, take forward 
action but bring about an absolutely calm atmosphere. No 
imprisonment courted in anger has availod us anything. I 
agree with the Mussulman view which is also the Hindu view 
that there is no imprisonment for tho sake of it. All imprison¬ 
ment to be useful has to be courted for religion or country and 
that by men and women clad in khaddar and without anger or 
violence in their hearts. If the provinces have no such men 
and women, they should not embark on civil disobedience 
at all, 

Constructive Programme. 

“Hence iB it that the constructive programme has been 
framed. It will steady and calm us. It will wake our 
organising spirit, it will make us industrious, it will 
render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool our blood. We Bhall 
be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be even kicked and 
cursed. We must put up with it all in as much as wo have 
harboured anger in our breasts even though we havo been 
under tho pledge of non-violence. I must frankly state that 
unless wo can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non¬ 
violence and manufacture khaddar , we cannot render effec¬ 
tive help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of the Punjab 
wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj. My leadership is perfectly 
useless if I cannot convince co workers and the public of the 
absolute and immediate necessity of vigorously prosecuting 
the constructive programme. 

“We must know whether we can get a crore of men and 
women in all India who believe in attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful, i. e., non-violent and legitimate, i. e,. truthful means. 

“We must get money for the prosecution of Swadeshi and 
we will know how many people there are in India who are 
willing honestly to pay one rupee out of every hundred of their 

year’s income to tho Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. ThiB 
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subscription the Committee expoct9 from Congressmen and 
sympathisers. 

“We must spend money like water in introducing the 
spinning-wheel in every home, in tho manufacture and the 
distribution of khaddar wherever required. 

“Suroly we have long neglected the 'untouchable’ brother. 
He has slaved for us too long. We must now serve him. 

“Our liquor picketing has done some good but not sub¬ 
stantial. Not till we pierce the home of the drunkard shall 
we make any real advance. We must know why he drinks ; 
what we can substitute for it. We must have a census of 
all the drunkards of India. 

“Social service department has been looked at with the 
utmost contempt. If the non-co operation movement is not 
malicious, that department is a necessity. We want to ronder 
alike to friend and foe service in times of distress. We are 
thereby able to keep our relations sweet with all in spite of 
our political aloofness. 

Laughing at it. 

“Social service and tomperanco roform were laughed at as 
part of the struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful exhibition 
of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj. I claim that human 
mind or human society is not divided into water-tight com¬ 
partments called social, political and religious. All act and 
roact upon one another. What is more, the vast majority of 
Hindus and Mussalmans have joined the struggle believing it 
to be roligioua. Tho masses havo come in because they want 
to savo tho Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussalman 
of the hope of helping the Khilafat and he will shun the 
Congress ; tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if he joins 
the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To laugh at moiid 
reform and social service is to laugh at Swaraj, the Khilafat 
and the Punjab. 

“Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let us 
see what it means. We have demolished tho prestige of 
Government schools. It was perhaps necessary in 1920 to do 
the picketing and certainly not to mind the boys being 
neglected, but it would be criminal any longer to picket 
Government schools or to neglect National institutions. We 
can now only draw more boys and girls by putting existing 
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National schools on a betto r footing. They have the advantage 
of being in institutions where they breathe free air and where 
they are not shadowed, But tbo advantage of scientific train¬ 
ing in carding, hand spinning and hand-weaving, and of having 
intellectual training in keeping with the requirements of 
the country must bo added. We shall show by successful 
experiment the superiority of training in National schools 
and colleges. 

“Evon th«f Panchayats came in for ridicule. Little did the 
critics realise that the masses in many parts of India had 
ceased to resort to law courts. If we do not organise honest 
Panchayats, they will certainly go back to the existing law-courts. 

Political Results. 

“Nor is a single step devoid of vast political results. 
Adequate manufacture and universal use of Khaddar means 
a permanent boycott of foreign cloth and automatic distribu¬ 
tion of sixty crores of rupees annually among the poor people. 
Permanent disappearance of the drink and the opium evils 
moan an annual saving of seventeen crores to the people and 
a diminution of that revenue for the Government. Construc¬ 
tive effort for the untouchables means the addition to the 
Congress ranks of six crores of men and women who will for 
over be bound to the Congress. Social Service Department, 
if it becomes a live thing, will restore the strained relations 
that exist to day among co operators (whether Indian or 
English) and non co operators. To work the full constructive 
programme, therefore, is to achieve all we want. To fail in 
fulfilling tho programme is to postpone all possibility of 
effective civil disobedience” 



The Arrest of the Mahatma. 

Already thero was distinctly visible a split in the 
Congress Camp—though for the time being it was kept 
hidden under a camouflage of words. Swami Shraddhanand 
who wantpd to drop non-co-operation altogether did not 
attend the Delhi meeting. Pt. Malaviya was not heeded. 
The Aligarh students passed a resolution condemning the 
suspension of civil disobedience. Other instances of revolt 
from Gandhi’s leadership cropped up. And Govt, now saw 
its chance. There was about this time in India, especially 
in the United Provinces, a strong undercurrent of lawlessness. 
There was a very widespread strike over the East Indian 
Railway—and daily it was threatening to break out into 
lawlessness. Tl 'q Atka movement, ostensibly to preserve the 
rights of the villagemen against the oppressions of the 
Zamindars, started in 'the U. P. was the cause of a panic. 
The Bhils in Rajputana were in militant unrest. In Assam 
a tragedy happened in Kanarigbat. Clearly Gandhi was una¬ 
ble to stem the tide of unrest. His great name failed to biing 
quiet and non-violence. On all sides in European quarters 
the cry was raised : “Arrest the Man”. In England 
this was very insistent. On February 23rd. Sir William 
Vincent said in the Legislative Assembly that Govt, had 
not changed its attitude towards the Congress. On Feb. 
28tb. Sir Robert Watson Smith talked of hitting back, 
‘‘hit back bard ” (See apnendix p. 154) in tha Bengal Chamber. 
On Feb. 14 there was the great debate in Parliament when 
the M. P.8 wanted the application of more force and repres¬ 
sion in India. Mr. Montagu was the subject of intense vitu¬ 
peration. A vote of censure on him was moved. Mr. Chur¬ 
chill was almost openly against his cabinet-colleague, the Secro¬ 
tary of State for India. Even the Prime Minister gave 
warning to those who wanted further change in India. 
Matters now took a dramatic turn. 

Mr. Montagu was thrown over by the Cabinet on March 9th. 
and Mahatma Gandhi was arrested on March 10th. From some 
days before there was persistent rumours of the coming 
arrest and the Mahatma wrote the following article in bis 
paper “Yotwj India 
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M. Gandhi on u If I am arrested” 

“The rumour haa been revived that my arrest is imminent. 
It is said to be regarded as a mistake by some officials that I 
was not arrested when I was to be, i. e., on the 11th or 12th 
of February and that the Bardoli decision ought not to have 
been allowed to affect the Government’s programme. It is 
said, too, that it is now no longer possible for the Government 
to withstand the ever-rising agitation in London for my arrest 
and deportation. 1 myself cannot see bow the Government 
can avoid arresting me if they want a permanent abandonment 
of civil disobedience, whether individual or mass. 

“I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass civil 
disobedience at Bardoli. Because, that obedience would not 
have been civil, and if 1 am now advising all provincial 
workers to suspend even individual civil disobedience, it is 
because: I know that any disobedience at the present stage 
will be not civil but criminal. A tranquil atmosphere is an 
indispensable condition of civil disobedience. It is humiliating 
for me to discover that there is a spirit of violence abroad and 
that the Government of the United Provinces has been obliged 
to enlist additional police for avoiding a repetition of Chauri 
Chaura. I do not say that all that is claimed to have happen¬ 
ed has happened, but it is impossible to ignore all the 
testimony that is given in proof of the growing spirit of 

violence ip some parts of those provinces. In spito of 

my political differences with Pundit Hridaya nath Kunzru, 
I regard him to he above willful perversion of truth, 

I consider him to be one of the most capable among 

public workers. He i3 not a man to be easily carried away. 
When, therefore, he gives an opinion upon anything, it 
immediately arrests my attention. Making duo allowance for 
the colouring of his judgment by reason of his pro-Govornment 
attitude, I am unable to dismiss his report of the Chauri 
Chaura tragedy as unworthy of consideration. Nor it is possible 
to ignore lotters received from Zemindars and others 
informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant lawless¬ 
ness in the United Provinces. I have before me the Bareilly 
report signed by the Congross Secretary. Whilst the authorities 
forgot themselves, we are not, if that report is to be believed, 
without fault. The volunteer procession was not a civil 
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demonstration. It was insisted upon in spite of a sharp divi¬ 
sion of opinion in our own ranks. Though the crowds that 
gathered were not violent, the spirit of the demonstration was 
undoubtedly violent. It was an impotent show of force wholly 
unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a prelude to civil 
disobedience. That the authorities could have handled the 
procession in a bettor spirit, that they ought not to have 
interfered with the Swaraj flag, that they ought not to have 
objected to the use of the Town Hall which was town property 
as Congress officers in view of tho fact that it had been so 
used for some months with the permission of the Town 
Council, is all very true. It is, therefore, as a penance that 
civil disobedience has been suspended. But if the atmosphere 
clears up, the people realise the full value of the adjective 
“civil" and become in reality non-violent both in spirit and 
in dood, and if I find that the Government still do not yield 
to the people’s will, I shall certainly bo the first person to 
advocate individual or mass civil disobedience as tho case may 
bo. There is no oscape from that duty without the people 
wishing to surrender their birth-right. 

“I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen, who are born fight¬ 
ers, when they declaim against civil disobedience as if it was 
a diabolical crime to be punished with oxemplary severity. 
If they have glorified armed rebellions and resorted to them 
on due occasions, why are many of them up in arms against 
the very idea of civil resistance 1 I can understand their 
saying that the attainment of a non-violent atmosphere is a 
virtual impossibility in India. I do not believe it, but 1 can 
appreciate such a objection. What, however, is beyond my 
comprehension is the dead set made against the very theory 
of civil disobedience as if it was something immoral. To 
expect mo to give up the preaching of civil disobedience is 
to ask me to give lip preaching peace, which would be tanta¬ 
mount to asking me to commit suicide. 

“I hope, however, that whether the Government arrest 
me or whether they stop, by direct or indirect means, the pub¬ 
lication of the three journals “Young India”, “Gujrati Nava 
Jiban”, “Hindi Nava Jiban” the public will remain unmoved. 
It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me but one of humi¬ 
liation that the Government refrain from arresting me for 
fear of an out break of universal violence and the awful slaughter 
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that any such outbreak must involve. It would be a sad 
commentary upon my preaching of, and upon the Congress 
and Khilafat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration was 
to be a signal for a storm all over the country. Surely, it 
would bo a demonstration of India’s unreadiness for a peaceful 
rebellion. It would be a triumph for the bureaucracy, and it 
would be almost a final proof of the correctness of the position 
taken up by the Moderate friends, viz., that India can never 
be prepared for non-violent disobedience. 1 hope, therefore, 
that the Congress and Khilafat workers will strain every 
nerve and show that all the fears entertained by the Govern¬ 
ment and their supporters were totally wrong. I promise 
that such act of self restraint will take us many a mile to¬ 
wards our triple goal. 

“There should, therefore, be no “hartals”, no noisy demon¬ 
stations, no processions. I would regard tbo observance of 
perfect peace on my arrest os a mark of high honour paid 
to me by my countrymen. What I would love to see, how¬ 
ever, is the constructive work of the Congress going on with 
clockwork regularity and the speed of the Punjab Express. 
I would love to see people, who have hitherto kept back, 
voluntarily discarding all their foreign cloth and making a 
bonfire of it. Let them fulfil the whole of the constructive 
programme framed at Bardoli, and they will not only release 
me and other prisoners, but they will also inaugurate Swaraj 
and secure redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 
Let them remember the four pillars of Swaraj: Non violence, 
Hindu-Moslom-Sikh Parsi Christian-Jew unity, total removal 
of nutouchability, and manufacture of band spun and hand- 
woven “khaddar” completely displacing foreign cloth. 

“I do not know that my removal from their midst will 
not be a benefit to the people. In the first instance the 
superstition about the possession of supernatural powers by 
me will be demolished. Secondly, the belief that people 
bad accepted the non-co operation programme only under my 
influence and that they had no independent faith in it will be 
disproved. Thirdly, our capacity for Swaraj will be proved 
by our ability to conduct our activities in spite of the with¬ 
drawal even of the originator of the curront programme. 
Fourthly, and selfishly, it will give me a quiet and physical 
rest which perhaps I deserve.” 
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The Story of the arrest 

The following account of the arre9t is given by Sj. 
Benarsi Das chaturvedi of the Satyagraha Ashram. 

"The air in the Ashram had been thick for the last five 
days with the rumour about the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

.As usual we had our evening prayers together 

with Mahatma Gandhi. When the prayer was over he ... . 

. . . . told us about the rumour of his arrest. He said that 
he was expecting it that very night. He advised us 
to go on working steadily with redoubled energy after 
his arrest. After the prayer time he went to his room, 
where some people had come from the city to enquire whether 
there was any truth in the rumour of Gandbiji's arrest. Not¬ 
able among these were Shrimati Anusuya Bai—the popular 
worker for the mill labourers—and Shrijut Sbankerlal Banker 
the printer of the "Young India”. Mabatmaji laughod when 
he heard of Anusuya Bai’s arrival and he said to her smil¬ 
ingly, "What brings you here at this hour?” She replied 
that the rumour about his arrest had brought her there. 
Mahatmaji then dictated the answers to some of the letters 
received by him. He was doing his work with his usual 
calmness. Some of the Ashram people asked him certain 
questions about his arrest which he answered. Then he gave 
instructions to his assistant Babu Krishna Das about the 
oditing of his paper "Young India” after the arrest. 

"It was nearly 10 o’clock and Mahatmaji said to all of us, 
"Now you must retire, 1 shall go to bed”. Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
came just at that time and Mahatmaji was glad to see him. 

"Anusuya Bai and Shankorlal Banker started in their 
motor car from the Ashram. They had not gone far when 
they met the Superintendent of Police on the way to the 
Ashram in his car. ITo informed Shrijut. Sbankerlal that 
he should consider himself under arrest. Shankerlalji then 
returned with tho Superintendent to the Ashrvm. The 
Superintendent did not enter the Ashram himself but sent 
word to Mahatma Gandhi through Anusuya Bai about his 
arrest. The Superintendent requested Anusuya Bai to tell 
Mahatmaji that he could take as much time as he wanted. 
Mahatmaji was, of course, quite ready for his arrest. He took 
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Boras books with him. In the meanwhile the ladies and the 
girls of the Ashram came to bis room- He gave his advice to all 
and had a word for each of them. Then he asked the ladies 
to sing the song, which he likes mo3t. We translate it below: 

“He is the real Vaishnava who has in his heart a love for others. 
Real love is manifested in relieving the distressed- He who looks to 
the bright tide of man’s nature and does not blame them, and keeps 
his mind tranquil in the minds of tumults, Mother Lakshmi favours 
him. The man who is a “Samadadarhin” who has conquered desire, 
who looks upon women as Mother, whose tongue never utters untruth, 
and whose hand never touches the property of another, who is not 
bound by attachments and affections, whose mind is dominated by 
“Bairagya”, whose ears enjoy the music of the name of "Ram" who is 
above avarice and is free from duplicity, in whom desire and anger 
have been extinguished—such a man should be worshipped. The 
very sight of him will enable him to cross the limitless ocean of 
life’s miseries.” 

“It is noteworthy that during the South African struggle 
when the first batch including Mrs. Gandhi went to jail from 
the Phoenix Ashram, this beautiful hymn of Narsih Mehta 
was sung by them at the time of their departure. 

Mahatmaji then went to the motor car of the Superint¬ 
endent, which started under the shouts of “Siyavar Ram 
Chandra ki Jai” and 'Bande Matram’’. Mrs. Gandhi and a few 
others accompanied Mahatmaji up to the $abarmati Jail, which 
is only a mile from the Ashram.” 

Next day the Mahatma and Sj. Banker were placed before 
Mr. Brown, iho assistant Magistrate of Ahmedabad charged 
with shoition for four articles in the Young India , viz 
Disaffection a Virtue 
Tampering with Loyalty 
The Puzzle & its Solution 
Shaking the Manes 

On questioned by the Magistrate M. Gandhi said : — 

I simply wish to state that, when the proper time comes, 
I shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards Government 
is concerned. It is quite true that I am the Editor of Young 
India and that the articles read in my presence were written 
by me and the proprietors and publishers had permitted me 
to control the whole policy of the paper.” 

Charges were then framed and the accused were commit¬ 
ted to the sessions on the iSth March 1922, 
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18 MAR. 1922] THE SESSIONS TRIAL 
The Sessions Trial 

The trial opened at twelve noon March l'8th. 1922 
belore Mr. C. N. Broomfield, District and Sessions Judge, 
Ahmedabad. Long beiore the hour appointed for the com¬ 
mencement of the trial the hall was full with members 
of the public mostly clad in khaddar. Among those present 
inside the hall were Mr. V. J. Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mrs. Saraladevi Choudhurani, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
T. Prakasharo, Ambalal Sarabhai, Bai Anasuya Ben and many 
others. The Police and military precautions were complete. 
While policemen were posted all round the compound of the 
court Indian Infantry were stationed inside the compound. 
About hall a dozon European police officers wore in attendance. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Banker arrived at court at 
11-40 accompanied by Pandit Madan Mohan Malavija. All 
those inside the court stood up when Mahatma Gandhi entered 
the hall and remained standing until he was shown a seat 
to the left of the Judge. A little further up, in the same 
row to the right of Mahatma Gandhi, sat Mr. Banker with 
Pundit M&laviya on the right, while to the left of Mahatma 
Gandhi sat his wife with Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. Sarala Devi 
next to her. 

At 11-50 Sir Thomas Strangman, the Advocate General, 
entered the court and exchanged nods with Mahatma Gandbi. 
Mr. E. C. Wild, Legal .Remembrancer to the Government of 
Bombay, was also present in the court. Punctually at 12 
O’clock the Judge took his seat 

At the outset, the Judge pointed out that the charges 
as framed by the Public Prosecutor contained three counts. 
He understood the prosecution to mean that there were 
three distinct offences which being of the same kind and 
committed within the space of a year, were charged and 
committed together. 

The Advocate-General agreed with the Judge. The char¬ 
ges were then read out against both accused, after which the 
Judge explained at length the provisions of Section 124 (A) 
and said the word "Disaffection” included disloyalty or 
feelings of enmity, and the word as used in the Section bad 
been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay as meaning 
political alienation or disrespect. 

26(a) 
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The Judge—Do you plead guilty or claim to be the tried 1 

Mahatma Gandhi—I plead guilty on all the charges I 
observe that the King’s name has been omitted from the 
charges and, in my opinion, very properly. 

Asked by the Judge Mr. Banker also pleaded guilty. 

The Advocate General then pointed out that under 
Section 271 Cr. P. C. the Court might convict accused on 
their plea or proceed with the trial, Ho would ask the Judge 
to proceed with tho case, firstly, because the charges were of 
a serious character, and secondly, because it was highly desir¬ 
able in the public interest that those charges should be fully 
stated and publicly investigated, and a sentence could not be 
passed simply because accused had pleaded guilty. He (the 
Judge) could not deal with the matter unless all tho facts of 
the case were laid before him. 

The Judge—1 do not agree. I have, under the law, full 
discretion to convict the accused on their own plea, and in this 
particular caso I cannot see what advantage can be gained 
by going through the evidence that was recorded before the 
committing Magistrate. But as regards tho question that the 
charges should be investigated as fully as possible, the evidence 
that was recorded before the committing Magistrate—and as 
far as I know nothing contrary has appeared—will be the 
evidence to show that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for these 
particular art icier, and in the fact of this plea it seems to me 
it would be futile to record any more evidence on that point. 

As regards the question of sentence, the Judge said that 
he would like to hear what Mr. Gandhi wished to say. Ho did 
not think that the mere recording of evidence and proceeding 
with the trial, as asked for, might make any difference one way 
or the other. He therefore proposed to accept the plea of tho 
accused. Nothing so far remained but to pass sentence, but, 
before that, he would like to hear what the Advocate-General 
had to say on tho question of sentence. 

The Advocate-General pointed out that the articles from 
“Young India” before the committing Magistrate, and which 
formed the subject of the charges, formed merely part of a 
campaign to spread disaffection openly and systematically to 
render the Government impossible and to overthrow it. He 
then read out extracts from the articles to show that to create 
disaffection towards the Government was tho creed of non-co- 
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operators and the Congress and the Khilafat Committees. He 
asserted they were not the writings of an uneducated or 
obscure man. The court should also consider to wbat the 
campaign had inevitably led. . “You have had examples before 
you in the last few months,” he said. “I refer to the occurren¬ 
ces in Bombay, Madras and Chauri Cbaura, loading to rioting 
and murder and involving people in misery and distress. It is 
true that in these articles you find that non-violence is insisted 
upon as an item of the campaign and of the creed. But of what 
value is it, Sir, to insist on non-violence if incessantly you 
preach disaffection towards the Government and hold it up as a 
treacherous Government, and if you openly and deliberately 
seek to instigate others to overthrow it! Those are the 
circumstances which 1 would ask you to tako into account 
in passing sentence. 

“As regards Mr. Banker, his guilt is only of a lesser 
degree, in that he printed the articles, but 1 would ask the 
court to imposo a fine in addition to such term of imprison¬ 
ment as he deserves.” 

The Mahatma’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi then made an oral statement and follow¬ 
ed it with a written one, after obtaining the permission of tho 
couit to remain seated (the Mahatma has heart-disease and 
always makes speeches while sitting). The Mahatma said : — 

“Before I read this statement I would like to state that 
I entirely endorse the learned Advocate General’s remarks 
in connection with my humble self. I think that he was entire¬ 
ly fair to me in all the statement that ho has made because 
it is very true, and I have no desire whatsoovor to conceal 
from this Court the fact that to preach disaffection towards 
the existing system of Government has become almost a 
passion with me. The learned Advocato-General is also 
entirely in the right when he says that my preaching of dis¬ 
affection did not commence with my connection with “Young 
India”, but that it commenced much earlier, and in the 
statement that I am about to read, it will be my painful 
duty to admit before this Court that it commenced much 
earlier than the period stated by tho Advocate-General. It 
is tho most painful duty with me, but I have to discharge 
that duty, knowing tho responsibility that rests upon my 
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shouldevs, and I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
learned Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences, 
and the Cbauri-Chaura occurrences. Thinking over these 
things deeply and sleeping over them night after night and 
examining my heart, l have come to the conclusion that 
it is impossible for me to dissociate myself from the diabolical 
crimos of Chanri Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay. 
He is quite right when he says that, as a man of responsibi¬ 
lity, a man having received a fair share of education, having 
had a fair share of experience of this world, 1 should know 
the consequences of every one of my acts. I know them. I knew 
that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and, if 1 was 
set free, I would still do the same. I would be failing in 
my duty if I do not do so. I have felt this morning that 
I would have failed in my duty if I did not say so—what I 
said here just now—1 wanted to avoid violence, t want to 
avoid violence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the article of my faith. But I had to make my choico. 

1 had cither to submit to a system which I considered has 
done an irreparable harm to my country, or incur the risk 
of mad fury of my people bursting forth when they under¬ 
stood tho truth from my lips. I know that, my people havo 
somotimos gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it and I am there¬ 
fore hero to submit not to a light penalty but to tho higbost 
ponalty. I Ho not ask for mercy. 1 do not pload any extenuat¬ 
ing act.” He then read out the following statement. 

The Written Statement 
From Loyalist to Non-co-operator 

l owe it perhaps to the Indian public anil to the public in England, 
lo placate which this prosecution is mainly taken up, that 1 should 
explain why Iron a staunch loyalist and co-opcrator l have become an 
uncompromising disaQectionist and non.co-operator. To the Court, too, 
1 should say why I plead guilty to the charge of promoting disaffection 
towards the Government established by law in India. 

My public life b-gan in 181)3 in South Africa in troubled weather. 
My first contact with the British authorities in that country was not of 
a happy character. I discovered that, as a man and an Indian, I hail no 
rights. On the contrary, I discovered that I had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian. 

But I was not ballhsl. I thought that this treatment of Indians was 
an excrescence upon a system that was intriusically and mainly good. 
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I gave the Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation criticising 
it fully where I felt it was faulty, but never wishing i*s destruction. 

My Services to Government. 

Consequently, when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 
ISl<y by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised n 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps and served at the several actions that, took 
place for the relief of Lady-Smith. Similarly, in lilOC, at the time of 
the Zulu Revolt, I raised a Stretcher Beanr party and served till the 
end of the rebellion. On both these occasions, I received medals and 
was even mentioned in the despatches. As for my work in South Africa, 

I was given by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal. When the 
war broke out in 11114 between England and Germany, I raised a 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps in London consisting of the then resident 
Indians in London, chielly students. Its work was acknowledged by the 
authorities to be valuable. Lastly in India, when a special appeal was made 
at the War Conference in Delhi in 1U17 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, 
I stiuggUd, at the cost of my health, to raise a corps in India and the 
response was being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were 
received that no more recruits were wanted. 

The Belief Behind it. 

In all these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief that it 
was possible by such services to gain a status of full equality in the 
Empire for my countrymen. The first shock came in the shape of 
the Rowlatt Act, a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lend an intensive agitation against it. Then 
followed the Punjab horrors beginning with lire niassncre of Jallian- 
walla Bag and culminating in crawling orders, public flogging and 
indescribable humiliations. I discovered, ton, that the plight,d word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Is-lams was not likely to be fulfilled. 

But in spite of the forebodings and the gTavo warnings of friends 
at the Amritsar Congress in HI HI, I fought for co-operation and working 
of Urn Moutagu-Chelmsford Reforms, hoping tlint the Prime Minister would 
redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Pun jab wrongs 
would be healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory 
though they were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

British Connection had made India Helpless. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 
he redeemed. The Punjab crime wag whitewashed and most culprits 
went not only unpunished, but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue and in some cases were 
even rewarded. I saw, too, that not only did the Reforms not mark a 
change of heart but they wore only a method of further draining India 
of her wealth and of prolonging servitude. 1 came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the British connection had made India more helpless 
than she over was before, politically anil economically. A disarmed India 
lias no power of resistance against any aggressor if she wanted to 
eugage in an aimed conflict with him. bo much is this the case that 
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Borne o! our best men consider that India mnst take generations before 
she can achieve the Dominion Status. She has become so poor that 
she has little power of resistance in famine. Before the British advent 
ludia spun and wove in her millions of cottages, just the supplement she 
needed for adding to her meagre agricultural resources. This cottage 
industry, so vital for India’s existence, has been ruined by incredibly 
heartless and inhuman processes, as described by English witnesses. 

Little do town dwellers know how the semi starved masses of India arc 
8lowly sinking to lifelcssncss. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the work they do for the 
foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage are sucked from 
the masses. Little do they realise that the Government established by law 
in British India is carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can explain away the evidence the 
skeletons in many villages present to the wayfarers’ eye. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that both England and the town dwellers of India 
will have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history. 

Law—Hand-maid of Exploitation 

The law itself in this country has been used to serve the foreign 
exploit'r. Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at least 
ninety-five per cent of the convictions were wholly bad ; and my experi¬ 
ence of political cases in India leads me to the conclusion that in nine 
out of every ten the condemned men were totally innocent, their crime 
consisting in the love of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred, justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans in tire 
courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the experience 
of almost every Indian who has had anything to do with such cases. In 
my opinion the administration of the law is thus prostituted, conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously, for the benefit of the exploiter. 

Subtle System of Terrorism 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian asso¬ 
ciates in the administration of the country do not know that they arc 
engaged in the crime 1 have attempted to describe. 1 am satisfied that 
many English and Indian officials honestly believe that they are adminis¬ 
tering one of the best systems devised in the world, aud that India is 
making steady though slow progress. They do not know that a subtle but 
effective system of terrorism and an organised display of force on the 
one band, and the deprivation of ait powers of retaliation and of self- 
defence on the other, have emasculated the people and induced i.i them 
the habit of simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance 
and the self-deception of the administrators. 

Section 124 A, under which I am happily charged, is perhaps the 
prince among the political Sections of the Indian Penal Code, designed 
to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection cannot he manufactured 
or regulated by law. If one has no affection for a person or a thing, 
one should be free to give the fullest expression to bis disaffection, so long 
as lie does not contemplate to promote or incite to violence. But the 
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Section under which Mr. Banker and I are charged is one under which 
mere promotion of disaffection )8 a crime. I have studied some of tbo 
cases tried under it and 1 know that some of the most loved of India’s 
patriots have been convicted under it. 1 consider it a privilege, there¬ 
fore, to be charged under it. 1 have endeavoured to give in their briefest 
outliue the reasons for my disaffection. 1 have no personal ill-will 
against any single administrator. Much less can 1 have any disaffec¬ 
tion towards the King's person. But 1 hold it to be a virtue to bo 
disaffected towards a Uovernment which, in its totality, lias done more 
harm to India than any previous system. 

India is less manly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, 1 consider it to be a sin to have affection for the 
system, and it has been a precious privilege for me to be able to write 
what 1 have written in the various articles tendered in evidence 
against me. 

Non-co-operation—the remedy 

lu fact, l believe that 1 have rendered a service to India and England 
by showing, in Non-co-o|ieTation, the way out of the unnatural state 
in which both are living. In iny humble opinion, Non-co-operation 
with evil is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past. Non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed in violence to 
the evil-doer. 1 am endeavouring to show to my countrymen that violent 
Non-co-operation only multiplies evil and that, as evil can only bo 
sustained by violence, the withdrawal of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission 
to the penalty for Non-co-operation with evil. 

Appeal to the Court 

1 am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest 
penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate 
crime aud what appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is either to resign 
your posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil, if yon feel that the 
Jaw you are called upon to administer is an evil, aud that in reality 
1 am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest penalty, if you believe 
that the system and the law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people of this country and that my activity is therefore injurious 
to the public weal. 

The Judgment 

The Judge, addressing Mahatma Gandhi, said :— 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have made by task in ono way easy by plead¬ 
ing guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what romains, viz, the 
determination of a just sentence, i9 perhaps as difficult a pro¬ 
position as ,a judge can have in this country. The law is no 
rospector of persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried, or am ever likely to have to try. Also, it 
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would be impossible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of 
millions of your countrymen you are a great leader, 01 * 
that oven those who differ from you in politics, look up to 
you as a man of high ideals and leading a noble and even a 
saintly life. I have to deal with you in one character only, 
It is my duty to judge you as a man subject to the law, who, 
according to his own admission, broke the law and committed 
what to an ordinary man must appear to be a groat offence 
against the State. I do not forget that you have consistently 
preached against violence, or that you have on many occasions, 
I am willing to believe, done much to prevent violence. But 
having regard to the nature of your political teachings and tha 
nature of many of those to whom they w ore addressed, how you 
can have continued to believe that vioienco would not he an 
inevitable consequence, passes my capacity to understand. 

"There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for 
any Government to leave you at liberty, but it is so., I am 
trying to balance what is due to you against what appears to 
be necessary in the interests of the public and I propose in 
passing sentence to follow the {recodent of a case, in many 
respects similar to this case, that was decided some twelve 
years ago,—I mean the case against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
under the same section. The sentence that was passed upon 
him, as it finally stood, was a sentonce of simple imprisonment 
for six years. You will not consider it unreasonable, 1 think, 
that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak—that is, a sentence 
of two years simple imprisonment on each count of the 
charge, six years in all, which I feel it my duty to pas9 upon 
you and, I should like to say in doing so, that if the course 
of events in India should make it possible to reduce the period 
and release you, no one will be better pleased than I.” 

Turning to Mr. Banker, the Judge said : You have been 
to a large extent under the influence of your chief. The 
sentence that I propose to pass upon you is simple imprison¬ 
ment for six months ou each of the first two counts, that is, 
simple imprisonment for one year, and a fine of one thousand 
rupeos or six months’ simple imprisonment in default. 

Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to six yeaVs’ 
Simple Imprisonment 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 

Viceroy & the Sec. of State 

The following correspondence helween the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of Statp for India Was published as a 
White Paper :— 

From the Viceroy, Home Deportment, to the Secretary of State 
for India, dated 9th February 1922. 

The following is a general appreciation of the situation 
as regards non-co-operation. In order to explain the situation 
a9 it exists, it is necessary to trace the origin of the non-co- 
operation movement and its developments. It is impossible to 
give within the scope of a telegram an adequate appreciation 
of the whole situation, and the Government of India would have 
\ referred, bad time permitted, to send a considered despatch. 
As, however, the matter is one of great urgency we have done 
our besi to give a connected account in the message that follows. 

The first manifestation of non co-operation with Gover- 
ment as a political force took place about the beginning of 
1920. The spirit of nationalism in this country as elsewhere 
hod been greatly stimulated and intensified by the war and the 
pronouncements made as to the principles for which the Allies 
stood. It was intended by the Jteforms Act of 1919 to meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people, and moderate 
and reasonable opinion was to a certain extent satisfied thereby. 
An extreme section of Indian politicians rejected it as inade¬ 
quate, but opposition to it might not have assumed formidable 
proportions had it not been for the operation of social causes, in 
particular, racial feeling which had been engendered by the 
Punjab disturbances in 1919, the economic distress which 
resulted from the general rise in prices, the bitter resentment 
on the part of Muhammadans over the delay in announcing 
the terms of peace with Turkey and their apprehensions lest 
these terms should prove unfavourable to Turkey. It wa9 a 
result of these causes that the doctrine of non-co-operation 
which was a revival of Gandhi’s Satyagraho movement of 1919, 
began to make rapid progress in 1920. 

In March 1920 Gandhi established close relations with 
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Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, and other leaders of the Khilafat 
movement, and he announced publicly that that movement bad 
lu's sympathy and that he would lead the non-co-operation 
movement, directed against the Government, if the terms oi 
peace with Turkey did not meet the. sentiments of his Moslem 
iollow-subjects. He declared in this manifesto that the only 
remedy left open to him was non co-operation based on non¬ 
violence. There was no very clear announcement at that time 
of the precise form which the movement would take, but 
Gandhi defined his programme later in the year after the Tur¬ 
kish peace terms had been published. There was to he a 
beginning of non co-operation by— 

(0 the resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 

(2) the resignation of posts in the Civil Service of Govern¬ 
ment, the Police being excluded : 

(.3) the resignation of service in the Police and the Army ; 

(4) the refusal to pay taxes. 

By resolutions passed at a special meeting of Congress 
hold at Calcutta in September 1920 the following items wore 
added to the programme. 

(1) withdrawal of children from educational institutions 
aided and controlled by Government and establishment in 
their places of National Schools and Colleges : 

(2) boycott by lawyers and litigants of British Courts and 
establishment of private Arbi'ration Courts ; 

(3) refusal by military., clerical and labouring classes to 
volunteer for service in Mesopotamia : 

(i) withdrawal of candidates for election on new Councils 
ami abstention on the part of voters ; 

(5) gradual boycott of foreign goods. 

All the foregoing steps were to be initiated before resig¬ 
nation of service in polico and army and refusal to pay 
taxes, both of which were to be started only at the final 
stages of the campngn. 

. Little enthusiasm was roused at first by the movement; 
all sections of moderate opinion were opposed to it, and even 
by Tilak and his followers it was regarded with some doubt 
and suspicion, while Hindu opinion naturally was averse from a 
c ose alliance with tho more violent and fanatical aspects of 
the Khilafat movement. But the personality of the leader of 
the non-co-operation movement who was believed to he a self- 
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less ascetic, a character which has a peculiar attraction for 
Indians, the propaganda which he and his lieutenants assidu 
ously carried on, the intense irritation which had been caused 
among Mabomedans by announcement of the Turkish peace 
terms, and in particular of the increasing economic pressure on 
large section of the population, drew a growing number of 
adherents gradually to the movement, 

2. Certain disquieting symptoms commenced !o show 
themselves in the movement towards the end of the year 1920. 
A tendency to imitate military methods was developed in some 
of the Volunteers Associations, which had been (riginally 
started, at any rate nominally, for philanthropic and social 
service, and the leaders of the agitation against Government 
were not. slorv to utilise for political purposes these organisa¬ 
tions as a potent instrument of social boycott. 

This volunteer movement has presented peculiar difliuil- 
ties, partly owing to the fact that some of the assiciaiions were 
in the past founded in good faith, in pursuance of some form of 
social service and have, in fact, on occasions rendered valuable 
assistance in assisting strangers and facilitating the maintenance 
of order at great religious fairs ai.d pilgrimages and partly 
owing to our disinclination to interfere with Associations whoso 
activities were ostensibly directed to political objects which did 
not come within the criminal law. Violence is opposed to the 
professed objects for which members are drawn into these 
bodies; yet gradually the establishment of these Associations 
has put into the bands of the leaders powerful organisations, 
which can be, and have been, used for sinister purposes. 
Attempts to usurp functions of police, intimidation and use of 
violence to enforce hartals and social and commercial boycott, 
or under guise of ‘swadeshi’ or temperance movements in order 
to impair authority of Government and terrorise political 
opponents, have been prominent features of their recent activi¬ 
ties. In 6ome places only have military drill and evolutions 
been practised. The avoidance of violence has throughout 
been a part of their ostensible creed, and it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to decide at what point their suppression was 
essential in the interest of law and order, aud would not be 
condemned by public opinion as undue interference with free¬ 
dom of political association. The non-co operation movement 
presented other sinister features in the growing violence o\ 
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speeches made by the principal Khilafat leaders, and il endea* 
voured to enlist the sympathy of students and immature school¬ 
boys while cause for anxiety was given by the possible effects 
on tho Indian Army and Police of a campaign of seditious propa¬ 
ganda. As early a6 April 1920 instructions were issued by 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government that there should be prompt 
prosecution of all persons tampering with the loyalty of the 
Troops or the Police and a schemo for instituting counter-pro¬ 
paganda was formulated in July of the same year. In Septem¬ 
ber instructions were issued to local Governments to take 
action vigorously to prosecute for all incitements to violence 
and their attention was drawn in October to tbe dangerous 
potentialities which lay in the volunteer movement. Lastly, in 
November 1920 a resolution was passed by Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government defining their general attitude towards the non co¬ 
operation campaign. It was explained that although the entire 
movement was unconstitutional they had refrained from 
instituting criminal proceedings against such of its promoters 
as had advocated simultaneously with non-co-operation absten¬ 
tion from violence, and they had given instructions to Local 
Governments that action should be taken against those persons 
only who, in order to further the movement, had advanced 
beyond the limits which its organizers had originally set up 
and had openly incited the public to violence by speech or 
writing, or endeavoured to tamper with tbe loyalty of the Army 
or the Police. The following considerations had influenced 
Government in adopting this policy :— 

(1) Reluctance to interfere with the freedom of tbe Press 
and liberty of speech at a time when India was on the thresh- 
hold of a great advance towards self-government. 

(2) The knowledge that those against whom prosecution 
might be directed would be likely to find in it tbe opportunity 
of posing as martyrs, and that they might swell tie number of 
adherents to their cause by evoking false sympathy. 

(3) The belief that non-co-operation would be rejected by 
the country as a whole as a visionary and chimerical scheme, 
tbe result of which could only be widespread disorder, political 
chaos and tbe ruin of all such as possessed a real stake in the 
country itself, the appeal being made to the ignorant and preju¬ 
diced and its creed being devoid of any constructive genius. 

3. At the Congress meeting which was held in December 
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1920 at Nagpur a new stago was reached. Little up to that 
time in the way of solid achievement could bo pointed to by the 
loaders of the movement. Although the movement had undoubt 
edly engendered in certain parts of the country a general spirit 
of disloyalty and lawlessness, little success had been attained in 
giving effect to the specific items of tho non-co-operation 
programme ; there had been very few surrenders of titles, a 
handful only of lawyers had suspendend their practice, and, 
though in the elections to the Reformed Councils the voting 
had been somewhat interfered with, the constitution of these 
Councils had not been seriously affected by it. Strong opposi¬ 
tion had been provokod by tbe attack on eduoationa) institutions 
and the attack had no lasting effect. But Gandhi at Nagpur 
was successful in capturing the entire Congress organisation for 
his party. Indication of the growing strength in that body of 
the extremist element was given by tbe change in the first 
article of the Constitutions of the Congress which was effected 
by an overwhelming majority, the object of Congress being 
defined now as the attainment of Swaraj by all legitimate and 
peaceful mentis. There was an omission of the reference to 
British connexion. It became, moreover, clear by this time 
that the intention of the leader of the movement was to spare 
no efforts by which tho mere ignorant masses might be permeat¬ 
ed with their doctrine. An increasing activity with this object 
in view marked the early spring oi 1921. There was greut 
astuteness shown in piomoting labour unrest and exploiting 
economic grievances, and promises of tbe wildest, character were 
freely made (as now) to ignorant peasants—for example, rent- 
free lands, cheap clothes, cheap food and free railway passes. 
The first evidence of this policy was tho widespread agitation 
among the tenantry of Oudh, from which ii, January 1921 
serious disturbances resulted, and there was exploitation with 
some success about the same time by tbe non co operation 
loaders of the Akali movement among the Sikhs—a movement 
which in its inception seems to have been inspired by a genuine 
desire for religious reform—and success was attained to some 
extent by such leaders in giving to the movement a character 
which was definitely anti-Government. At the end of January 
the Local Governments received from Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government fresh instructions in view of these developments. 
That Govern me tit, while they ad bored to tho general policy 
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which had been enunciated in November 1920, impressed on 
the Local Governments the necessity for instituting prosecu¬ 
tions with greater^ freedom in all cases of incitements to 
violence and endeavours to seduce police or Indian tnops. 
Remedial legislation was urged whore redress was demanded 
by genuine grievances. There were, too, to be steps taken for 
starting counter propaganda whereby Government’s policy 
would be justified, and, in general, for enforcing respect for the 
law, Government at the same time took every opportunity 
during the first session of the Reformed Legislature of convin¬ 
cing Indian opinion that the Rofonns were real and great and 
that they had conferred on the representatives of the people 
wide powers and that there was a readiness to inquire into 
the cause of discontent or any specific grievances. It was, 
for example, agreed to refer to noi*-otticial Committees of the 
Legislature certain Acts which conferred extraordinary powers 
on the Executive, as well as the Acts regulating the conduct of 
the Press; the greatest consideration was shown in framing 
the Budget to the opinion of the Legislature. 

As the result of the agitation which was carried on by the 
non-co-operation leaders, there took place in the early summer 
of 1920 a stampede from tho .Tea Gardens of Assam of coolies 
to the number of many thousands, and there was simultaneously 
a strike on the Assam-Bengal Railway. Another development 
was a strong campaign against the use of foreign cloth and the 
drink traffic, an operation in which a prominent part was played 
by intimidation. I n spite of numerous prosecutions and 
restrictive orders a general weakening of the respect for law 
and order resulted from all these activities; frequent out¬ 
breaks of mob violence followed from this in various parts of 
the country and racial foeling directed against Europeans 
increased, whether they were engaged in commerce or in the 
service of Government. The leaders of the Khilafat party 
simultaneously employed language, which steadily increased in 
violer.ee and many sections of the Mahomedan community, 
which had bithorto been untouched by it, were permeated by 
the agitation which aimed .at the restoration of the Sultan of 
Turkey to his temporal powor and pre-war religious ascendency. 
A series of speeches was made by the Ali brothers in the win¬ 
ter and the spring at various towns, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudb, and in these speeches Great Britain was 
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openly described as the arch onemy of Islam, and they did all 
in their power to incite against the British the animosity of 
their co religionisms. They declared that a time would arrive, 
and it would be incumbent on all Mussalmans as a religious 
duty, to draw the sword in defence of their religion ; nor did 
they hesitate to put forward the view that if a Mohammedan 
Power wero to invade India with the object of avenging the 
cause of Islam they would support it. While their prosecution 
for these speeches was under consideration, their friends 
induced them to sign a public apology and to undertake that 
in future they would refrain from speeches and writings which 
incited to violence or tended to the creation of an atmosphere 
of preparedness for violence. In a letter addressed in June 
1921 to all Local Governments the situation was reviewed. 
The Government of India were still convinced, in spite of 
the disquieting symptoms to which reference has been made 
above, of the soundness of the general policy which had been 
pursued hitherto. They indicated at the same time that the 
attitude of Government should in no way be relaxed towards 
any advocacy of violence, including not only direct incitements 
but speeches calculated to give rise to feelings of disaffection, 
enmity or hatred such ns were lilcely to lead to violence not 
as a remote or ultimate consequence hut as a probable result 
in the near future. 

5. A littlo time after this a more open form was assumed 
by the attempts to create disaffection in the ranks of the 
Police and the Army. There was widely published about 
midsummer on the alleged authority of 501 Ulemas (learned 
men) a Fatwa , that is, religious pronouncement, which pur¬ 
ported to intomret the precepts of the Koran. All service 
under Government was declared in this to be forbidden by 
the Mussalman religion, and service in the Police and the 
Army was stigmatised as a specially heinous sin. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed at Karachi in July at the meeting of the 
All India Khilafat Committee, Mohamed Ali prosiding, to 
the effect that it was incumbent on all Mahommedans as a 
religious duty not to join the Indian Army or to continue 
to serve in it or to give assistance in recruiting for tho Army, 
and that the duty of all Mahommedans was to bring to the 
notice of the Moslem soldiers this religious injunction. Mo¬ 
hamed Ali, with Saulent Ali his brother, and 4 other Khilafat 
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leaders, were afterwards prosecuted for tins resolution and 
convicted, the conviction being under the ordinary law. In 
the month of July riots or minor disturbances took place, 
with serious loss of life in some instances, at the following 
places:—Dharwar, Madras, Aligarh, Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Matiari, Karachi. A fuller account of these ovents will be 
found in the Repressive Laws Commit toe Report of the Indian 
Legislature together with its appendices. In the month of 
August took place tho outbreak of tho Moplahs. This was 
an organised rebellion of a whole countryside which was popu¬ 
lated by Moslem tribes of a peculiarly backward and ignorant 
character, whose fanaticism the Khilafat leaders had by their 
speeches and writings deliberately excited. Without doubt 
a considerable body of Hindu opinion wa9 alienated from the 
Khilafat movement by this rebellion, in which many thousands 
of Hindus were plundered and many hundreds murdered, as it 
has become widely known that many Hindus were forcibly 
converted to Islam and Hindu temples desecrated. Attempts 
have been made to exploit to the discredit of the Government 
tho lamentable railway train episode it. which Moplah prison¬ 
ers lost their life, but these have had little effect on Hindu 
opinion. Events in Malabar, however, brought about no 
modification in tho attitude of Gandhi. At Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 4th every Province was authorised by the Congress 
Committee to start civil disobedience. This authorisation 
stipulated, however, that conditions, such as proficiency in the 
spinning wheel, should be fulfilled, the natuie of which was 
so impracticable as to indicate that the immediate inception 
of this policy was not desired by the Congress. On the day 
of the landing in India of tho Prince of Woles, viz., 17th 
November, a goneral hartal (cessation of business) took 
place in Nor hern India in most of the principal 
towns. An enthusiastic welcome was received by the 
Prince in Bombay itself, but an attack by non-co-operators 
on people returning from His Royal Highness’s arrival deve¬ 
loped into serious riots which lasted three days ; in these 
several Europeans wore murdered, and in all there was a 
casualty l : st of 53 killed and approximately 400 wounded. 
Widespread intimidation on tho part of the volunteers marked 
the hartal in Calcutta ; on a smaller scale the same thing 
occurred in other large towns. 
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6. A new and dangerous situation confronted Govern¬ 
ment after the events of the 17th November. An increasing 
disregard for lawful authority and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness had been engendered by the outbreaks of 
the last few months, and it had becomo ovidunt that a syste¬ 
matic campaign of violenco, intimidation and obstruction had 
been embarked on by many of the Volunteer Associations, to 
combat which it had proved ineffective to proceed under the 
ordinary criminal law. In many places these associations 
were at first rocruited from educated classes, but as the 
campaign became more violent they began to draw adherents 
from unemployed labours, mill hands and city rabbie, many of 
whom were paid on their service. Government, decided in 
these circumstances that measures of a moro comprehensive and 
drastic character should be resorted to, and information was 
sent to the bocal Government that sanction could be given to 
the application of tho Seditious Meetings Act in any district 
where it was considered necessary to adopt that course. 
Instructions wore also given to them that vigorous use should 
bo made of the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Part II., for combating the Volunteer Associations’ ille¬ 
gal activities, and that troops should be employed more freely, 
both in order to reinforce the police and to hearten and 
encourage all law-abiding citizens, and the measures to be 
taken in the event of civil disobedience being inaugurated 
were laid down. Provincial Governments were assured of 
the full support of the Government of India in checking 
disorder, while the formation of armed police battalions and 
the oxtonsive enrolment of special constables was suggested. 
In particular, they were informed that they should not 
hesitate to prosecute any offenders against tho ordinary law, 
however prominent their position, whose arrest and prosecu¬ 
tion was, in their opinion, required for the maintenance of 
authority. Emphasis was laid on the importance of counteract¬ 
ing decisively the first active measuros taken to give effect 
to civil disobedionce. It was made clear that tho full strength 
of Government’s resources was to be employed, if necessary, for 
this purposo, and that the most prominent participators in tho 
movement, not excluding Gandhi, should ho arrested immedi¬ 
ately and prosecuted. Action was promptly taken by prac¬ 
tically all Local Governments in Northern India, in accordance 

27(«) 
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with these instructions. The Seditious Meetings Act was 
introduced in most of the seriously affected districts in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma. In some Pro¬ 
vinces the various Associations had been proclaimed as unlaw¬ 
ful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a few days 
before the receipt of our instructions, and certain other Pro¬ 
vinces liuvo now issued similar proclamations. A large number 
of persons have also been arrested and convicted under that 
Act and other enactments for preservation of law and 
order. At the same time prosecutions were more freely 
instituted against newspapers, leaders and speakers who had 
incited to violence. Throughout the year proceedings had 
been taken against a number of persons who had directly or 
indirectly advocated violence. Although serious alarm had 
been causod among a substantial section of Moderate opinion 
by the turn events bad taken in the middle of November, and 
it. had demanded that sternor measures should be adopted by 
the Government, a disappointing revulsion of Moderate 
opinion in political and journalistic circles followed on the 
enforcement of the two Acts to which reference has been 
made above and the prosecution and conviction under them 
of a large number of persons. 

An inclination was shown to represent the new policy as 
an interference with the freedom of association for political 
purposes and with the right of free speech, and there was a 
disposition on this ground to make common cause with the 
Extremists. It was urged by many of the loaders of Moderate 
opinion that a Round Table Conference should be beld at 
which Government should be represented and all shades of 
political opinion, in order that some solution might be founJ of 
t ho situation through tho means of some act of constructive 
statesmanship; thoro was advanced however no definite 
constructive suggestion. A deputation to His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the 21st December in Calcutta advanced the de¬ 
mand for a Conference. The speech of Ilis Excellency explain¬ 
ed to tho deputation fully the reasons by which Government 
were induced to enforce special Acts. It emphasised the 
determination of Government to protect its law-abiding subjects, 
and a grave warning was in it conveyed as to the effect which 
affronts offered to tho Throne were likely to produce on the 
public and on Parliament in the United Kingdom. Insistence 
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was also made by His Excellency on the imperative necessity 
of the discontinuance of tho unlawful activities of the non-co- 
operation party as a fundamental condition which should 
precede the discussion of any question of a Conference. A 
steadying effect was brought about in Moderate opinion by bis 
speech. During Christmas week the Congress hold its annual 
meeting at Abmedabad. Gandhi had been deeply impressed by 
the rioting at Bombay, as statements made by him at the time 
had indicated, and the rioting had brought home to him the 
dangers of mass civil disobedience ; and the resolutions of tho 
Congress gave ovidonce of this, since they not only rejected the 
proposals which the extreme wing of tho Khitafat parly had 
advanced for abandoning the policy of non-violence, but whilst 
organisation of civil disobedience when fulfilment- of the Delhi 
conditions had taken place was urged in them, omitted any 
reference to the non payment of taxes ami were worded in 
such a way as to suggest that for the present civil disobedience 
would he restricted to defiance of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act directed against, unlaw¬ 
ful associations. Gandhi was appointed to he the sole executive 
authority of the Congress Committee. An overwhelming 
majority in the Subjects Committee of the Congress rejected 
the resolution as to a Round Table Conference, and it was 
mado clear by Gandhi that any such Conference must ho a 
Conference which would meet to register his decrees. In Janu¬ 
ary there was held at Bombay a Conference of politician* 
outside the Congress fold in order to formulate terms ujon 
which it would be possible to have a Conference. Tho resolu¬ 
tions which purported to have been passed by this body were 
passed in reality by 20 only out of 200 persons. According to 
our information the attitude of Gandhi, who attended it and 
announced that he reserved the right to continue, during a 
conference, preparations for civil disobedience and tho enrol¬ 
ment of volunteers, in return for the impossible conditions 
which Government were asked to accept, had tho result that 
Sir SanVaran Nair, tho President, withdrew and that Modorato 
opinion was alienated and disgusted. 

Communication of the resolutions was subsequently made 
to His Excellency the Viceroy who in roply stated that the 
basis for any profitable discussion as to a Conference was not 
contained in them, The presentation of what was practically 
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an ultimatum to the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi followed on the 
4th February. He declared in this document that the non-co- 
operation party had had a campaign of civil disobedience forced 
upon them, in order that they might secure the elementary 
rights of free speech, freo association and free Press, which he 
maintained that Government had sought by its recent measures 
to repress, and he charged the Viceroy with having rejected 
summarily the proposal for a Conference although the terms 
which had boon accepted by the Working Committee of Con¬ 
gress accorded with the requirement of His Excollency as his 
Calcutta speech had indirat d them. An announcement was 
at the same time, made by him that if Government agreed to 
release all prisoners convicted and under trial for non-violent 
activities and gave an undertaking absolutely to refrain from 
interfering with all non violent activities on the part of the 
non-co-operation party, he would be prepared to postpone civil 
disobedience of an aggressive character, till the offenders now 
in prison had an opportunity of reviewing the whole situation, 
while continuing the illogal and seditious propaganda of the 
non-co-operation party. It was in reply to this manifesto that 
the Government of India issued the communique already 
published. 

7. The following may be St id to be the situation at the 
moment:—The lower classes in the towns have been seriously 
affected, although in the various items of its programme which 
have hitherto boon attempted it has failed or secured but a 
partial success ; and although the influence of the movement 
has been much smaller in the rural tracts generally, in certain 
areas the peasantry have boon affected particularly in parts of 
the Assam Valley, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and 
BengaTT^ As regards tho Punjab, the Akali agitation which the 
Extremists had fostered for their own ends has penetratod to 
the rural Sikhs. A largo population of tho Mahommodan 
population throughout tho country are embittered and sullen 
as a result of tho Khilafat agitation, the need for counteracting 
which through a modification of tho Sevres Treaty has 
been incessantly and emphatically urged by the Government 
of India. Me desire to take this opportunity of reitorating 
our convictions as to the imperative necessity of conciliating 
Mohamodan opinion by the modification of Turkish peace 
terms. W e believe that in the appeasement of 70 million 
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Mohammedans of India and consequent relief to a situation 
of real danger, tranquillity of India is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Moderate opinion, on the other band, has boon alarmed 
a id ali mated by the recent declarations, the and attitude of 
Gandhi and his failure so far to achieve any definite result 
lias compelled him to resort to civil disobedience, which he 
proposes to start in Bardoli Taluka where he has a strong 
local following and to join issue on grounds that will secure 
to the Government the maximum support for the measures 
it will take. While this entails grave possibilities, the 
Government of India aro satisfied that the Army and the 
grdat majority of the Police are staunch. There is no dis¬ 
affection on the part of the majority of the population, and 
thoro aro now moro promising economic conditions with a 
bumper harvest in prospect. Religious and racial fooling 
at the same time is so bitter that the Govornmceb of India 
are prepared for disorder of a moro formidable naturo than 
lias in the past occurred, and do not seek to minimise in any 
way the fact that great anxioly is caused by the situation. 

8. The Government of India desiro in conclusion to 
make clear the principle which throughout has underlain 
their policy in regard to tho non-co operation movement. Of 
the risks inherent in this they have been fully conscious, and 
if the more drastic measuros which have been demanded by 
some of tboir critics have not previously been ailoptod in 
doaling with it, this has not been owing to any distrust in 
their power to suppress any possible outbreaks nor because 
instructions from higher authority have tied their bands, but 
because their belief is that a statesmanlike policy must have 
in view the ultimate, more far reaching and more enduring 
consequences of any action taken rather than the immediate 
effects. It is with tho co-operation of the peoplo of India 
that British rule in India hitherto has been carried on, and 
it is essential for its continued success that there should be 
such cooperation. It has therefore been regarded by tho 
Government of India as of the utmost consequence that they 
should carry with them, so far as practicable in any measure 
that they took against the non co operation movement, the 
approval and acquiescence of Indian opinion. Evidence is 
given by the recent debates in the Indian Legislature that 
in this they have been largely successful. Nevertheless, 
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though tho impracticable nature of the demands of non-co- 
operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not 
been possiblo to ignore the fact that tho non-co-operation 
movement has to a large extent been engendered and sustained 
by nationalist aspirations, ard, so far as Mahommedans are 
concerned, by religious feelings which have a strong appeal 
to those also who have not adopted its programme ; and the 
Government of India have thought, bearing this in mind, that 
the path of wisdom lay in exercising, in regard to men swayed 
by such motives, as much forbearonce as in the their judgment 
was consistent with their responsibilities. It is their belief that 
this policy will be justified by its fruits in tbe long run. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India , dated 9th Ft bi nary, 1922. 

Following telegrams recoived from Government of the 
United Provinces : — 

1.—Following press communique being issued :— 

“Commissioner of Gorkhpur wires as follows regarding 
Chauri Chaura affair already reported- "Trouble arose as 
follows. On previous Wednesday an attempt to picket 
Muderwa Bazaar, and prevent sales of fish, drugs, and liquor, 
had boen frustrated by police; also an Ahir Government 
ponsionor, who was a previous convict and had become a 
volunteer, was called up and threatened with loss of his posi¬ 
tion. The volunteers determined on Saturday, that is next 
bazaar day, to forcibly picket bazaar and overawe all opposi¬ 
tion by numbers. Owner of bazaar is a loyal Zamindar. They 
proceeded to bazaar through police station grounds. They 
attacked polico station with kunkar and bricks. Eventually 
police fired in the air. The attack was renewed in greater 
forco ; the mob rushed the polico arid they tied, some into 
fields and somo into buildings. A few police must hnvo 
fired on the mob in earnest, but whether it was before the 
rush or not, I cannot siy. The buildings were set on fire, 
and all the force there, except one constable and one chauki- 
dar who escaped, wore brutally beaten to death and then 
burnt. Also a little boy servant of tho sub-1 nspcctor was 
murdered. Resistance to mob was, I fear, badly organised. 
Then the mob tore up two rails on the line, cut the telegraph 
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wire and scattered. In all 21 police and chaukidnrs killed 
atid two rioters at least. The attack was deliberately organised 
by volunteers, but there was a big crowd with them. Num¬ 
ber of crowd 1,500 to 2,000. I have just relumed from 
Chauri ChiMira. Impossible to give details at present. 
Military have arrived and police force of district has been 
strengthened. There is nervousness in other thanes, and 
requests for roinforcemcnts have been received. No renewal 
of disordor yet. Investigation proceeding.” 

11—Commissioner’s wire from Bareilly:—“Casualties yes¬ 
terday’s riots, one man killed on spot ; two since died in 
hospital ; fivo wounded now in hospital, including one woman ; 
possibly five muro wounded ; number difficult to ascertain.” 

We have drawn attention of all local Governments by 
telegram to standing orders regarding firing in air, and directed 
tljcmlto impress.these on district and subordinate officers. 


From Vkercy , llcme Department, to the Secretary of State 
for India, dated }J t lh February 1922, 

Working Committee Congress passed following resolutions 
amongst others at Bardoli on 11th and 12th:—In tiew of 
fact, that imminence of civil disobedience ha3 always resulted 
in violent outbreaks of disorder. Working Committee resolves 
that mass civil disobedience, including non plyment of taxes 
and rent at Bardoli and elsewhere, be suspended till non- 
repetition of outbreaks is assured by atmosphere of non-vio¬ 
lence. Working Committee advises cessation of activities 
designed to court arrest, and stoppage of all picketing save 
for peaceful purposes in connection with liquor shops ; further 
advisos stoppage of all volunteer processions and public meet¬ 
ings in defiance of law. In view of complaints of laxity of 
selection of members of volunteer corps, Congress organisations 
are warned to revise lists and remove persons not conforming 
to standards already prescribed. Resolutions to have effect, pend¬ 
ing meeting All India Congress Committed. In the meantime) 
Working Committee advises enlistment of croro of members of 
Congress to whom creed is to be carefully explained ; efforts to 
be directed to promote use of khadar and spinning wheels ; 
organisation of national schools ; amelioration of depressed 
classes, organisation of temperance campaign and Panchayats' 
Social Service Department to be emphasised ; and collections to 
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Tilak Swaraj Fund to be encouraged. Special committee to bo 
appointed to find employment for those giving up Government, 
service. 


From Viceroy, Home Department , to Secretary of State for 
India , dated 28th February 1922. 

In continuation of our telegram of 9th February —The 
massacre on the 4th February of 21 polico by a mob of volun¬ 
teers at Chaim Chaura in Gorakhpur, and in a lesser degree 
the serious rioting that took place on the following day at 
Bareilly shocked every shade of Moderate opinion throughout 
the country and led to a revulsion of feeling against the leaders 
of the non-co operation movement and the movement itself. 
The Working Committee of the Congress met at Bardoii on the 
11th and 12th February, Gandhi presiding, ai d passed the 
resolutions which have already been communicated in my tele¬ 
gram to you of the 14th inst. As a consequence of this changed 
attitude on the part of the leaders, which wc received on the 
13th February, incomplete telegraphic information only, we 
decided that there should bo a postponement for a short time 
of the institution of proceedings which had been proposed by 
the Government of Bombay against them and which had been 
approved by us, in order that we might ascertain whethor it 
was really their intention to discontinue all illegal activities and 
whether their aciion would be endorsed by the Congress 
Committee. We reached this decision without consultation 
with the Government of Bombay in view of the urgency of the 
case ; that Government were just about to mako the arrest 
with our concurrence, and they had been urging for several 
weeks the prosecution of Gandhi. A public announcement has 
since been made by us in the Assembly that, so long as there 
was a continuance of any illegal activities on the part of the 
leaders, our policy towards the movement as a whole will under¬ 
go no change. The All India Congress Committee is at the 
moment sitting at Delhi. The information we have received is 
to the effect that while comfirroing the resolutions passed at 
Bardoii, it has sanctioned individual civil disobedience and the 
picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth subject to certain 
conditions ; but any abandonment of aggressive measures may 
be opposed by the Khilafat Committee, So far as local develop- 
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ments aro concerned the Mohammedan ciliV.cn population is 
quiet for the moment in the United Provinces, but very hostile 
and disorderly elements are very imperfectly, if at all, controll¬ 
ed by the non-co-operator loaders. In the Punjab the 
strength of the Akali movoment is increasing and it is more 
and moro tonding towards the defiance of the Government, 
Thero has been a development of tho movement on lines of its 
own and independently of the main movement of non-co opera¬ 
tion. Some anxioty is cansod by a fairly general strike of the 
Indian stall'of tho East Indian Railway, a strike which without 
doubt has boon enginoored for political purposes, but the latost. 
information we have is to tho otFect that the situation is 
improving, that traffic conditions aro becoming easier and that 
men aro beginning to return to work. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 1st March 1922. 

‘Recoived 1st March 1922,’ 

Following is text of resolutions as finally passed by All- 
India Congress Committee, night of 25th Feb.: — 

“All-India Congress Committeo, having carefully consi¬ 
dered resolution passed by Working Committeo at its meeting 
held at Bardoli on 11th and 12th inst., confirms the said 
resolution with modifications noted therein ; and further 
resolves that individual civil disobedience, whether of defen¬ 
sive or aggressivo character, may be commenced in respect 
of particular places or particular laws at tho instance of and 
upon permission being granted therefor by the respective 
Provincial Committees, provided such civil disobedience shall 
not be permitted unless all the conditions laid down by 
Congress Committee or Working Committee are strictly 
fulfilled, 

“Reports having been received from various quarters that 
picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor 
picketing, All-India Congress Committeo authorises such 
picketing of a bona-fide character on same terms as liquor 
picketing mentioned in Bardoli resolutions. 

“All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be under¬ 
stood that resolutions of tho Working Committee do not mean 
any abandonment of original Congress programme of non co- 
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operation, or permanent abandonment of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience, but considers that an atmosphere of necessary 
mass non-violence can be established by workers concentrating 
upon constructive programme framed by Working Committee 
at Bardoli. 

“All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience 
to be right and duty ol people to be exercised and performed 
whenever State opposes the declared will of the people. 
Individual civil disobedience is disobedience of order or laws 
by single individual or an ascertained number of group ol 
individuals ; therefore a probibitad public meeting where 
admission is regulated by tickets, and to which no unauthoris¬ 
ed admission is allowed, is an instance of individual civil dis¬ 
obedience ; whereas a prohibited meeting to which general 
public is admitted without any restrictions is an instance of 
mass civil disobedience. Such civil disobedience is defensive 
when prohibited public meeting is held for conducting normal 
activity, although it may result in arrests. It would be aggres¬ 
sive if it is held not for any normal activity, but merely lor 
the purpose of courting arrests and imprisonment.” 


From Viceroy, Home Department , to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 1st March 1922. 

In view of the resolutions passed by tho All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee by which it is made clear that no funda¬ 
mental change is to take place in the policy of the non-co- 
operation party, it ha3 been decided by us that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay be informed that steps should now proceed 
for the arrost and prosecution of Gandhi, which in view of 
the facts stated in our telegram of the 14th February wero 
postponed by us, and that action should bo taken accordingly 
by the Government of Bombay. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 6th March 1922. 

(Received Gth March 1922.) 

Reference is requested to my tolegram dated the 1st 
March. The Government of Bombay have telegraphed as 
follows :— 
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“ It has been decided unanimously by the Governor of 
Bombay in Couucil that the prosecution of Gandhi should be 
proceeded with under the Indian Penal Code, Section 124A, in 
respect of four articles published in “Young India" as 
follows :— 

(1) 15th June 1921—“Disaffection—a Virtue." 

(2) 29th September 1921—“Tampering with Loyalty.” 

(3) 15th December 1921—“A Puzzle and its Solution." 

(4) 23rd February 1922—“Shaking the Manes.” 

A decision was also arrived at to proceed at the same time 
on the same charge against S. G. Banker, the printer of 
“Young India.” 

Arrests will tako place probably on the evening of the 9th 
• Thursday, atBardoli.” 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 11th March 1922. 

(Received 11th March 1922.) 

Bombay Government intimate that Gandhi was arrested 
evening of 10th. 
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REPORT OF THE 


Indian Press Act Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Government cf India to Examine the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the Indian Press 
Act, 1910, and the Newspapers (Incitement to offences) 
Act, 1908. 

“These conclusions have, we may stato, been reached after 
a careful survey of the political situation, an exhaustive 
examination of the witnesses who appeared before us, and a 
scrutiny of voluminous documentary evidence, including the 
valuable and weighty opinions of local Goverr merits placed 
at our disposal by the Government of India, as well as of the 
memoranda submitted to us by various members of the public. 
Many of these memoranda were sent in response to a general 
invitation issued by the Government of India to those inter¬ 
ested in the subject under discussion to communicate their 
views to Government for the information of the Committee. 
We have examined orally eighteen witnesses all connected 
with the Press and we also invited eight other prominent 
journalists to give evidence. To our great regret they were, 
however, either unable or in some cases unwilling to accept 
our invitation. 

Press Act 

Of the acts referred to us for examination, the Indian 
Press Act, 1910, is by far the most important and it will 
therefore be convenient if, in the first place, we record our 
conclusions in respect of that Act. This is the more desirable 
because our recommendations in respect of the other two Arts 
referred to us must be largely dependent on our findings 
regarding this measure. It is unnecessary to discuss in this 
report the reasons which induced the Government of India 
to placo the Indian Press Act on the Statute Book. Those 
who are interested in the subject will find the factft fully 
explained in the reports of the discussions on the Bill in 

28 
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Council. It is apparent, however, that the main object of the 
Act waa to prevent the dissemination of incitements to 
violence and of. sedition, although the scope of Section 4 of 
the Act. is much wider. Since 1919, however, circumstances 
have changed very materially and wo have to consider the 
necessity for the continuance of the law in the light of a 
political situation entirely different from that in which it 
was enacted. 

The chief questions that have to be examined, in our 
opinion, are firstly whether the Act has been effective in 
preventing the evil against which it was directed, secondly 
w hot her legislation of this character is now necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order, and thirdly whether on a com¬ 
parison of the advantages and disadvantages which the 
retention of the Act would involve its continuance is desirable 
in the public interest. We may say at the outset that on a 
careful consideration of these points we are of opinion that 
the Act should be repealed. As to the effectiveness of the 
Act, it is generally admitted that direct incitements to murder 
and violent crime which are specially referred to in Section 
4 (1) (A) of the Act are rarely found in the Press to-day. 
This waa not the case in 1910 so far as a certain section of 
the Press was concerned, and it. is the view of at least one 
Local Government that the PresB Act has contributed to the 
elimination of such public incitements. We are not, however, 
satisfied that the cessation of such incitements is due solely 
or even mainly to the Act or that in present conditions the 
ordinary law is not adequate to deal with such offences. 
Further, it must be admitted that in so far as the law was 
directed to preventing the more insidious dissemination of 
sedition, of general misrepresentations of the action of 
Government, of exaggerations of comparatively minor incidents, 
of institutions oi injustice and of articloa intended to exacer¬ 
bate racial feeling, the Act has been of little practical value ; 
for, we find that a section of the Press is at present just as 
hostile to Government as ever it was and that it preaches 
doctrines calculated to bring the Government, and also occa¬ 
sionally particular classes or sections of tbe community, into 
hatred and contempt as freely now as before the Act was 
passed. Moreover, we believe that the more direct and 
violent forms of sedition are now disseminated more from 
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the platform and through the agenry of itinerant propa¬ 
gandists than by the Press and no Pross law can be effective 
for the repression of such activities. 

In our opinion, therefore, it must be admitted that the 
Act has not been wholly effective in securing the object which 
it was enacted to achieve, We observe that one witness 
before us went so far as to say that it had been both futile 
and irritating. 

Turning to the question of the necessity fur such legis¬ 
lation, we find that it was an emergency measure enacted at 
a time when revolutionary conspiracies, the object ol which 
was directly promoted by certain organs of the Press, were 
so active as to endanger tho administration. We believe 
that this revolutionary party is now quiescent, that the 
associations supporting it have been biokon up, and that 
many members of the revolutionary party have realised that, 
tho object which they bad ill view can under present condi¬ 
tions be achieved by constitutional means. Further, the 
political situation has undergone groat changes since 1910 
and the necessity for the retention of the Act must be exa¬ 
mined in the light of the new constitutional position created 
by the inauguration of the Reforms. Many of us foel that 
the retention of this law is, in these circumstances, not 
only unnecessary, but incompatible with the increasing 

association of the representatives of the people in ibe 

administration of the country. Wo believe also that the 

malignant influence of seditious organs of the press 

will in future be, and in fact is already beginning to be, 
counteracted by the growth of distinct parties in politics each 
supported by its own Press supplemented by the activities of a 
properly organised Rureau of Information the value of which 
was admitted by many witnesses. It is true that tho scope of 
the Act is not limited to the prevention of sedition, but it is 
not necessary for us to discuss in detail the subsidiary provi¬ 
sions included in section 4 of the Act, as we believe that these 
provisions have soldom been used and that the evils against 
which they are directed can be checked by the ordinary law. 
We think, therefore, that under present conditions the reten¬ 
tion of the Act for the purposes for which it was enacted ie 
unnecessary. 
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Criticisms Examined 

On an examination of the third aspect of the case, viz., 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of retaining the * 
Act, wo find that while many local Governments advocate its 
retention in the interests of the administration, on the other 
hand, the Act is regarded with bitter hostility by nearly all 
shades of Indian opinion. Most of the witnesses examined 
before us believe it to be indefensible in principle and unjust 
in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Act are so comprehensive that legitimate criticism of 
Government might well be brought within its scope, that the 
Act is very uncertain in its operation, that it has been applied 
with varying degrees of rigour at different times and by differ¬ 
ent local Governments and, in particular, that it has not been 
applied with equal severity to Euglish-ownod and Indian-owned 
papers. A general feeling was also apparent among the wit¬ 
nesses that the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian 
journalism and that the resentment caused by the measure is 
the more bitter because of the great services rendered to Govern¬ 
ment by the Press in the war. Many witnesses, indeed, are of 
opinion that the Act is fatal to the growth of a healthy spirit 
of responsibility in the Press and that it deters persons of 
ability and independent character from joining the profession 
of journalism. Finally, it is maintained that the Act places in 
the hands of the Executive Government arbitrary powers, not 
subject to adequate control by any independent tribunal, which 
may be used to suppress legitimate criticism of Government and 
that such a law is entirely inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Reforms Scheme and the gradual evolution of Responsible 

Government. 

There is, in our judgment, great force in many of those 
criticisms. We find, as already noted, that the Act has not 
proved effective in preventing the dissemination of sedition and 
that it is doubtful whether it is necessary to retain it lor the 
purpose of preventing incitements to murder and similar 
violent crime. Further, in view of the cogent criticisms made 
as to the principles and operation of the Act, we have come to 
the conclusion that it would be in the interests of the adminis¬ 
tration that it should be repealed. In making this recom¬ 
mendation we have not overlooked the opinion expressed by 
various bocal Governments that the retention ol the Act is 
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desirable in the interest of law and order. We observe, bow 
ever, that there is a considerable divergence of opinion among 
those Governments on this point, and while we realise that the 
views of those who are opposed to the repeal of th3 Act are 
entitled to great weight and, indeed, that these views have 
been accoptod by the Government of India frequently in times 
past, we are satisfied that there is a genuine popular demand 
for its repeal, and we consider that in the altered circumstances 
created by the Reforms the advantages likely to be secured by 
the repoal of this measure outweigh the benefits which could 
he obtained by its retention on the Statute Book. 

Indian Princes’ Views. 

“In our examination on the question of the repeal of the 
Press Act, we also considered the further question as to which, 
if any, of its provisions should be retained by incorporation in 
other laws. Various questions have been placed before us in 
this connection, some of greater and some of minor importance. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the question whether 
the disseminating of disaffection against Indian Princes through 
the Press of British India should be penalised in any way. We 
have been handicapped in our examination of this question by 
the very inadequate representation of the views of the Princes, 
many of whom were unwilling to allow their opinions to be 
placed before the Committee. We have, however, had the 
advantage of seeing some minutes submitted by them and of 
examining Sir John Wood, the Secretary of the Political 
Department. It has boen argued that the Government of 
India is under an obligation to protect the Indian Princes from 
such attacks, that the Press Act alone affords them such 
protection and that ii it is repealed it is unfair, having regard 
to the constitutional position of the Government of India 
vis-a-vis the Indian States that the Press in British India 
should be allowed to foment disaffection against the ruler of an 
Indian State. On the other band, various witnesses have 
protested in the strongest terms against any such protection 
being afforded to the Princes. It is alleged that the effect of 
any such provision in the law would be to stifle all legitimate 
criticism and deprive the subjects of such States of any 
opportunity of ventilating their grievances and protesting 
against the adniiuistrition or oppression. Wo understand 
that before the Press Act became law, it was not found necee- 
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sary to protect the Indian Princes from such attacks, and 
we note that the Act, so far as the evidence before us shows, 
has only been used on three occasions for this purpose. We 
do not in the circumstances think that we should be justified 
in recommending on general grounds any enactment in the 
Penal Code or elsewhere for the purpose of affording such 
protection in the absence of evidence to provo the practical 
necessity for such provision of the law. Our colleague Mr. 
Asad Ali desires to express no opinion Qti this question. 

Confiscating a Press. 

l 'We have also considered the question of vesting the 
courts of justice with power to confiscate a Press if the keeper 
is convicted for the second time of disseminating sedition. 
Although Section 517 of the Criminal Procedure Code affords 
some faint authority for the enactment of such a provision 
in the law we feel that it would operate inequitably, particular¬ 
ly in the case of large and valuable Presses used not only for 
the printing of a particular paper but also for other miscella¬ 
neous works. In the case of smaller Presses the forfeiting of 
the Press would probably not be an effective remedy, 
and on a careful consideration of the facts wo doubt the 
necessity for inserting any such provision in the law. 

“Thero is indeed only one provision of the Act wbi< h we 
think should be retaiued, namely, the power to seize and 
confiscate newspapers, books or other documents which offond 
against tbe provisions of Section 124 (A) of the Penal Code. 
If this power is retained tbe ancillary power of preventing the 
importation into British India or transmission through the 
p-st of such documents on the lines now provided for in 
Sections 13, 14 and 15 of the Indian Press Act is a necessary 
corollary if the law is to bo effective. The confiscation of 
openly seditious documents in no way, wo believe, constitutes an 
interference with the reasonable liberty of the Press, and the 
openly seditious character of some of the documents which are 
now circulated in India has convinced us of the necessity of 
regaining this power as a regular provision of the substantive 
law. The exact method by which this should be effected is, 
we think, a matter tor the expert advisers of the Government 
of India to decide. We would, however, also provide for 
redress in cases in which the owner of a Press or any person 
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interested in the production of any such document, or in the 
possession of any particular copy of the document, considers 
himself aggrieved by allowing such persons to apply to the 
High Court and challenge the seizure and confiscation of the 
document. We would also provide that when such an applica¬ 
tion is made the onus of proving the seditious character of the 
document should be on the Government. We think that 
the powers conferred by Sections 13 and 15 of the Press Act 
might be conveniently incorporated in the Sea Customs Act 
and the Post Office Act so that the Customs and Postal 
Officers should be empowered to seize seditious literature 
within the moaning of Section 124 (A) of the Indian Penal 
Code, subject to review on the part of the Government and 
to challenge by any person interested in the Courts. We 
recommend that in this case and in the case, of seditious leaflets 
seized under the conditions referred to in the earlier portions 
of this paragraph, the orders of the Government should be 
liable to be contested in the High Court. 

“It follows almost of necessity from what we have said 
above that we lecommend the total repeal of the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908. We may observe that 
this Act has not been used for the last ten years. 

“As to the Press and Registration of Books Act, we 
recommend that this Act should be retained with the follow¬ 
ing modifications :— 

(1) That no person should be registered as a publisher 
or printer unless he is a major as defined by the Indian 
Majority Act. 

(2) That, in the case of all newspapers, the name of the 
responsible editor should be clearly printed on the front sheet 
of the paper and that an editor should be subject to the same 
criminal and civil liability in respect of anything contained 
in the paper as the publisher and printer. 

(3) That the term of imprisonment prescribed in Sec¬ 
tions 12, 13, 14 and 15 should be reduced to six months. 

(4) That the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in this Act. 

We have ako considered certain other matters of detail 
which are of a technical nature. We think they should be 
left to the expert department to deal with. 
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Summary of Conclusion 

We append a summary of our conclusions;— 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act should 
be repealed. 

(3) Tbo Press and Registration Boohs Acf : the Sea 
Customs and the Post Office Act should be amended where 
necessary to meet the conclusions noted below. 

(A) The name of the editor should bo inscribed on every 
issue of a newspaper and the editor should be subject to the 
same liabilities as the printer and the publisher as regards 
criminal and civil responsibility. 

(B) Any person registering under the Press and Regis¬ 
tration or Books Act should bo a major as defined by t ho 
Indian Majority Act. 

(C) Bocal Governments should retain tbo power of 
confiscating openly seditious leaflets subject to the owner of 
tho Press or any other person aggrieved being able to protest 
before a Court and challenge the seizuro of such document, 
in which case tho Local Government ordering confiscation 
should be called upon to prove the seditious character of the 
document. 

(D) The powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should bo retained, customs and postal officers 
being empowered to seize seditious literature within the 
meaning of Section 124 (A) Indian Penal Code subject to 
review on the part of the Local Government and challenge by 
any persons interested in the proper courts. 

(E) Any person challenging the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment should do so in the local High Court. 

(F) The term of imprisonment proscribed in Sections 12 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 
should be reduced to six months. 

(G) The provisions of Section 10 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in tho Press and Registration of 
Bonks Act. 



REPORT OF THE 

Repressive Laws Committee 

The Repressive Laws Committee was appointed in pursuance 
of Mr. Sastn’s motion in the Council of State on 14th Feb. 1921 
“to examine the repressive laws now on the statute book and re¬ 
port whether all or any of them should be-repealed”. The terms 
of reference included the examination of Regulations III of 1818. 
XI of 1857, & Acta XIV of 1918, X of 1911, IV of 1915 and the 
Rowlatt Act. The unanimous report of the Committee was issued 
on September 20th. 1921. 

Summary of Recommendations 

The Committee observos that their recommendation fol¬ 
lows that made by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the following terms—“Subject however to reservation tem¬ 
porarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which can 
not be abandoned until the present tension created by the 
Non-co-operation movement has been relieved by the action 
of its leading promoters, His Excellency ill Council desired 
again to emphasise the importance of removing from the 
Statute Book as far as possible all special laws of this charac¬ 
ter so that tho Government of India under the Reformed 
Constitution may proceed with a clean slate. At the same 
timo, however, His Excellency in Council is conscious that 
in the future the need for special powers may again arise." 

Thus the Committee has recommended the repeal of all 
the Statutos included in the torms of reference with a re¬ 
servation that the Bengal Regulation of 1818 and corres¬ 
ponding regulations of the Madras and Bombay presidencies 
be so amended as to retain power over the movements of certain 
persons in order to protect the inflammable frontiers of 
India from internal commotion and for the due maintenance 
of alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquility in the territories of 
the Native Princos entitled to protection, and for the security 
of British Dominions from foreign hostility. But the Com¬ 
mittee advises that the ropeal of the prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act and Part II of the Indian Criminal Law 
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Amendment Act of 1908 ba deferred for the present ; their 
retention being necessary in view of recent occurrences and 
possible developments which, cannot but be regarded with 
the gravest apprehension. 

The Committee in its preliminary report remarks at 
length on the dangerous activities of the Kbilafat and Non- 
co operation workers who, while they failed to appeal to 
more thoughtful persons, bad succeeded in arousing a deep 
and widespread feeling of hostility towards the Govern¬ 
ment, and were the greatest obstaclo to the successful deve¬ 
lopment of the Reforms recently introduced, and to all poli¬ 
tical and industrial progress. While, therefore, it was im¬ 
possible to describe the state as normal, the Committee urged the 
immediate repeal of all the old acts as having been designed 
to meot the state of affairs which now no longer existed. 

Defence of India and Rowlatt Acts 

Turning to the more modern Acts, the Committee re¬ 
commends the ropeal of the Defence of India Act as it. was 
only intended to cope with difficulties arising from the war, 
and also the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, whose retention was 
both unnecessary and inadvisable. While strong measures 
in future might be needed for the suppression of any organised 
attempt at widespread, disorder, they preferred to leave this 
contingency to be dealt with when it arose, rather than 
retain a statute which is regarded as a stigma on the good 
name of India. 

In the case of the Seditious Meetings Act and Samiti 
Act, while agreeing with certain objections to the retention 
of those two measures, the Committee recommends that they 
cannot urge their immediate repeal, as there are several indi¬ 
cations to 3how that their application would still bo necossary 
to provent certain forms of seditious activities. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends the introduction of a Bill on the lines 
of the English Disorderly Public Moeotings Act of 1906, 
which makes a disturbance at a public meeting an offence, 
and provides a heavier penalty when this offence is committed 
during a Parliamentary election. Such a Bill should also in¬ 
clude a provision making it incumbent on the promoters 
of any meeting to provide adequate facilities and security 
for Government reporters. 
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The Committee also urges that when the Seditious 
Meetings Act is repealed, the District Magistrate should bo 
empowered by law with the consent of the Local Government 
to demand in any area of his district notified in this behalf, 
that notice be given to him of the intention tc hold a public 
meeting to enable him to make proper arrangements for ob¬ 
taining a report of the proceedings, The Committee draws 
attention to the fact that there is no legislation in India 
for the prohibition of drilling and military training without 
lawful authority on tho lines of the English Statute. 

The Committee in its recommendations accepts tho 
principle : “Trust your Legislature. Confidence will boget 
confidence. If you need exceptional powers, prove your neces¬ 
sity, and the Legislature will grant them ” 

The Report 

Thei following is the substantial portion of the 
Report:— 

We may now, in the light of this appreciation of tho 
present political position, examine the question of ropoaling 
or retaining the various Acts under consideration. 

Dealing with the older Acts first, we notice that they 
relate generally to a state of affairs which no longer exists. 
We regard it as undesirable that they should be used for 
any purpose not contemplated by their authors. Tho 
objections to them are obvious, Some, as for example, Bengal 
Regulation 10 of 1804, or the Forfeiture Act of 1S57, are 
inconsistent with modern ideas. Others are clothed in 
somewhat archaic language, and are applicable only to cir¬ 
cumstances which are unlikely to recur. Many arm the Exe¬ 
cutive with special powers which are not subject to revision 
by any judicial tribunal, and their presence on the Statute Book 
is regarded as an offence by enlightened public opinion. 

The arguments for their retention are as follows Tho 
use of the Bengal Stato Prisoners Regulation, 181S (Regula¬ 
tions of 1818) in Bengal was necessitated by the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, which tho ordinary law failed to check ; 
the wholesale intimidation of witnesses rendered recourse to 
the ordinary courts ineffective. Though wo have evidence 
of a change in the attitudo of individual leaders of the 
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anarchical movement in Bengal, we are warned that similar 
symptoms of intimidation have been noticed and that, should 
there be a recrudescence of any revolutionary movement, it 
would in the absence of these old preventive regulations be 
impossible to cope with the situation and fresh emergency 
legislation would be nocossary. Lastly, the plea is advanced 
that those old Acts may be regarded as measures inter¬ 
mediate between the ordinary law of the laud and Martial 
Law. The ultimate result, in case of extreme disorder, of the 
abolition of these spocial laws, it is suggested, may mean 
earlier recourse to Martial Law than might otherwise be 
tho case. 

Wo recogniso the force of these arguments, in particular, 
the difficulty of securing evidonco or of preventing the inti¬ 
midation of wituosses. Wo also appreciate tbo fact that 
tho use of tho ordiuary law may in some cases advertise the 
very evil which the trial is dosigned to punish. But wo 
consider that in the modern conditions of India that risk 
must be run. It is undesirable that any statutes should 
remain in force which are regarded with deep and gonuino 
disapproval by a majority of the members of the Legislatures. 
The harm created by tho retention of arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment by the Executivo may, as history has shown, 
bo greater even than the evil such powers are directed to 
remedy. The retention of these Acts could in any case only 
be defended if it was proved that they wore in present cir¬ 
cumstances essential to the maintenance of law and order. 
As it has not been found necessary to resort in the past to 
these measures, save in cases of grave emergency, we advocate 
thoir immediate repeal. In the event of a recurrence of any 
such emergency we think that tho Government must rely on 
tho Legislature to arm them with the weapons necessary to 
cope with the situation. 

Our recommendation in regard to regulation 3 of ISIS, 
and the analogous regulations in tho Bombay and Madras 
presidencies is subject, however, to tbo following reserva¬ 
tions :—It has been pointed out to us that for the protection 
of the frontiers of India and the fulfilment of the responsibili¬ 
ties of tho Government of India in relation to Indian States, 
thore must be some enactment to arm the Executive with 
powers to restrict the movements and activities of certain 
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persons who, though not coming within the scope of any 
criminal law, have to be put under somo measure of restraint. 
Cases in point aro :—exiles from foreign protected States who 
aro liable to become the instigators or focus of intrigues 
against such States ; persons disturbing the tranquility of 
such States who cannot suitably be tried in tho courts of the 
States concerned, and may not be amenable to tbo juris¬ 
diction of British courts ; and persons tampering with the 
inflammable material on our frontiers. We aro in fact satis- 
lied of the continued nccossity for providing for the original 
object of this regulation in so far as it was expressly declared 
to bo tho due maintenance of tho alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation 
of tranquility in tho territories of Native Princes entitled 
to its protection, and the security of the British Dominions 
from foreign hostility and, only in so far as the inHammablo 
frontier is concerned, from internal commotion. 

Wo desire to make it clear that the restrictions which 
we contemplate in this connection are not of a penal or even 
irksome character. We are satisfied that they have not 
boen so in cases of the kind referred to above in the past. 
Indeed in several instances they have been imposed as much 
in tbo interests of the persons concerned as in tbo interests 
of the State. The only desideratum is to remove such persons 
from places where they are potential sources of trouble. 
Within such limits as may bo necessary to achieve this object 
they would ordinarily enjoy full personal liberty and a free¬ 
dom from any kind of stigma such as would be associated 
with restrictions imposed by the criminal law. We, therefore, 
recommend the amendment of Regulation 3 of ISIS limiting 
its application to the objects outlined above. This resolution 
may also involve tho retention in a modified form of tho 
State Prisoners Acts of 1850 and 1858, but this is a matter 
for legal experts. 

Wj have carefully considered the cases in which the 
Madras State Prisoners Regulation of 1819 has been used. 
The procedure adopted was certainly simpler and more effec¬ 
tive but if tho ordinary law is insufficient we think it is for 
the local Government to consider whether any amendment 
of tho Moplah Outrages Act XX of 1859 is needed. 
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Defence of India Act 

Turning now to the more modern Act we notice that the 
Defence of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act 1915, 
will in the ordinary course of events shortly expire. It is, we 
understand, at present only used in order to give effect to the 
Goverement of India’s policy in the matter of Colonial Emigra¬ 
tion. Section 16-(B) of the Defence of India Consolidated Rules 
1915 is at present employed to prevent the departure from India 
of unskilled labour which does not come within the definition 
of Emigration given in Act XVII of 190S. We understand that 
a Bill to meet the case of Indian emigrants has already been 
introduced. A special regulation may, we think, also be needed 
for the exclusion of persons whose presence may endanger the 
peace and safety of the North-West Frontier province. Wo 
recommend that the Defence of India Act ho repealed at 
once as it was only intended to cope with difficulties arising 
from the war. 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act 1919 
(popularly known as the Rowlatt Act) has never been used. 
Its enactment was extremely unpopular and it was to continue 
in force only for three years from the termination of the war, 
We consider that the retention of this Act is not necessary or 
advisable. The power to restrain personal liberty without 
trial conferred by this Act is not consistent with the policy 
inaugurated with the recent constitutional changes and we 
therefore recommend its immediate repeal. 

It is however necessary to strike a note of warning. While 
wo think that there has since 1918 been some improvement in 
tho situation so far as tbe anarchical movemeut is concerned, 
we realise that strong measures may be needed for the 
suppression of any organised attempt at widespread disorder. 
We prefer, however, to leave this contingency to bo dealt 
with when, and if, it arises rather than retain a statuto which 
is regarded as a stigma on the good name of India. 

Seditious Meetings. 

There remain, then, two Acts—the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908, and the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911. It is around those two Acts that 
controversy has centred and regarding which we have been 
careful to obtain a full expression of opinion. These Acts 
also differ from those to which we have already referred in 
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that while the Committee was sitting they were actually being 
used in the Punjab, Delhi, and the United Provinces. 

The evidence of some of the witnesses goes to show that 
their effect was beneficial and that their application was 
necessary to maintain public tranquility. It is affirmed that 
local officers responsible for the maintenance of pence and 
order would, under existing conditions, if these Acts were 
repealed, find themselves in an impossible situation, faced, it 
might be, with disorder on a largo scale which they could not 
prevent. The application of these Acts, moreover, is subject 
to safeguards which ensure that sanction to their introduction 
is only granted after careful scrutiny of the necessity for 
such action. The local Governments are unanimous in asking 
for the Seditious Meeting Act, and most of the local Govern* 
merits similarly affirm the need for retaining Part 2 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. It is desirable, there¬ 
fore, to examine most carofully the reasons for and against 
their repeal. 

Theso Acts are first attacked as being unconstitutional, 
and, like the Act of 1919, inconsistent with the present 
policy of the Government. In support of this view our atten¬ 
tion has been directod to the law that obtains in England 
with regard to public moetings. The following dictum of 
Professor Dicey is quoted :—“The Government has little or 
no powor of preventing meetings which at all appearance are 
lawful, even though they may in fact turn out when actually 
convened to be unlawful because of the mode in which they 
are conducted.” We would point out that the learned pro¬ 
fessor is merely stating what are actually the principles 
underlying the law in England. He does not attempt to 
discuss their propriety, nor, we may add, their applicability 
to other countries. He does, however, allude to the policy 
or the impolicy of denying to the highest authority in the 
State the very widest power to take in their discretion pre¬ 
cautionary measures against evils which may flow from the inju¬ 
dicious oxercise of a legal right. The learned author also points 
out that the right of public meeting is certainly a singular 
instance of the way in which adherence to the principle that the 
proper function of the State is the punishment, not the pre¬ 
vention of crimes, deprives the Executive of discre¬ 
tionary authority apart from the groat difference in 
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the class of audience which may bo addressed. Wo recog¬ 
nise that while democracy and all the rights that it entails 
havo been the result of gradual growth through the course of 
centuries in Great Britain, they are recent introduction into 
India. 

Public Sentiment. 

The noxt argument advanced for the ropeal of these 
Acts is that they offend public sentiment and that their 
retention would be a direct incitement to fuither agitation. 
This argument is one to which wo attach great weight even 
though we recognise that tho repeal of these Acts would only 
appeal to a few. We realise that tho wholesale repeal of 
those Acts would do much to strengthen those who aro anxi¬ 
ous to assist the Government, and would be usoful for tho 
purpose of counter-propaganda. We roalise, also, that subs¬ 
tantial support is necessary for tho Government to meet tho 
non-co operation movement, which is the greatest obstacle to 
tho successful development of tho Reforms recently introduc¬ 
ed and to all political and industrial progress. 

The veal point, however, at issue is whether the ordinary 
law that would remain would provide sufficient means for 
coping with any existing or reasonably approhonded disor¬ 
der. Evidence has boon adduced to show that in certain 
places the ordinary law is inadequate, and this evidenco we 
are not prepared to reject. This brings us to the third 
objection that the ordinary law alone should be applied to 
prevent tho evil with which those two Acts are designed 
to cope. 

Sec. 144 of the Cr. Pr. Code 

We have had long discussions as to the manner in which 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
recently applied. It is no part of our duty to express an 
opinion on any individual case in which this section has been 
used, or to enter into any legal argument. In tho opinion 
of those best qualified to judge this section cannot be used 
effectively when there is dangor of widespread disorder. We 
also note the argument that Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code was not designed to prevent meetings over 
a large area, and that its use for such a purpose arouses pro¬ 
bably as much resontmont as the application of the Seditious 
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Meetings Act. It is the only preventive section in the 
ordinary law. Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code is only partially preventive ; Section 120 (a) and (b), 
124 (a) and 153 (a) of the Indian Penal Code are punitive. 
Further, even if satisfactory evidence is available these sec¬ 
tions can be used only against individuals and not to prevent 
seditious meetings or spooches. We consider it probable that 
if in those aroas to which the Seditious Meetings Act has 
recently been applied, no preventive action other than that 
possible under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Codo 
had boon taken, the dangers of disorder would have been 
appreciably increased and the number of prosecutions under 
these punitive sections would have been larger which might 
have had the offect- of exasperating public opinion. We 
would point out that in some cases roforred to (in an 
Appendix) the riot was directly connected with such a 
prosecution. 

A fourth argument is based on the recent findings of 
the Committee appointed to examine the Press Act. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to discuss whether the written 
or the spoken word commands the greater circulation. We 
agree with that Committee that the more direct and violent 
forms of sedition are disseminated more from the platform and 
through the agency of itinerary propagandists than by the 
Press. The prosecution of a paper is moreover much simpler 
than the prosecution of a speaker, attended as the latter is by 
the difficulties of obtaining an accurate report of the speech 
delivered. We think that the instances we have given 
above are sufficient illustration of the danger of allowing 
violent and inflammable speeches, Though the speaker can be 
prosecuted the mischief may have been done. Of this 
there have been lamentable illustrations. 

Fifthly, it is argued that the Soditious Meetings Act of 1911 
not only stifles noxious speeches at public meetings but also 
deters pooplo who might assist in counter-propaganda. 
Cases have been quoted of persons otherwise well-disposed to 
the Government who declined to ask for leave to hold a meet¬ 
ing or make a speech. We recognise that this is a neceesary and 
undesirable result of the application of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. It is, however, a lesser evil than allowing speeches to be 
made which result in such disorder as would equally prevent 
29 
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any exponent of opposite view from obtaining a bearing. Such 
intimidation is wo loam by no means uncommon. 

Disoiderly Meetings. 

In this connection, since we regard it as important that 
every opportunity should bo given to the electorate of hearing 
both sides of a question, wo recommend before tho next general 
election the introduction of a Bill on tho lines of the Disorderly 
Public Meetings Act of 1906 (S Edward' VI1) which makes a 
disturbance at a public meeting an offence and provides a 
heavier penalty when this offence is committed during a 
Parliamentary election. Wo should also suggest that should 
such a Bill he presented it should include a clause making it 
incumbent on the promoters of any meeting to provide 
adequate facilities and security for such reporters as the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate may wish to depute. Wo recommend that 
when the Seditious Meetings Act is repealed the District 
Magistrate should be empowered by law, with tho consent of 
the local Government, to demand in any area of his district 
notified in this behalf that notice be given to him of the 
intention to hold a public meeting so that he may be able to 
make proper arrangements for obtaining a report of the procee* 
dings. This, we may observe, is entirely different from 
demanding that a person should obtain leave to hold a meeting. 

Legislation by Ordinance. 

Finally, it is pointed out that in the last resort should 
the ordinary prove insufficient, recourse can he had to legisla¬ 
tion by Ordinance, We should deprecate any suggestion that 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
General should be regarded us an appropriate method of 
legislation save in abnormal circumstances. These powers 
should, we think, be reserved for exceptional or sudden 
emergencies. To regard them as in any way the normal 
method of legislation implies a distrust of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State to which we would be sorry to 
subscribe. In fact the most potent argument advanced in 
favour of tho repeal of these two Acts is that such repeal would 
be an illuminating object lesson in the value of constitutional 
reforms. “Trust your Legislatures.” we are told. “Confidence 
will beget confidence. If you need exceptional powers prove 
your necessity and the Legislatures will grant them.” Wp 
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accept tliis principle. We have adopted it to the utmost limit 
consistent with safety in advising the repeal of the enactments 
to which reference has been made, but we feel that we should 
not under present conditions be justified in advising the 
immediate repeal of those two Acts. 

We may also point out that their provisions are not of a 
drastic character. In this connection, we may quoto from the 
speech of the late Hon. Mr. G oh hale on the Seditious Meet¬ 
ings Hill :—“I will freoly admit that from the standpoint of 
the Government it could not have introduced a milder measure 
than this. The moro objectionable features of the Act of 1907 
have been removed, and if when tbo need arises the law is 
applied with reasonable care and caution it is not likely to 
produce any serious hardship, if the need of the Government 
is urgent and immediate, then, of course, all ordinary considera¬ 
tions must be put aside and every loyal citizen must range 
himself on the side of the Government in sanctioning and 
enforcing the measures that are thought to be indispensable. 
In a state of actual disturbance, in a state of dangerous 
activity on tbo part of oloments hostile to tho very existence 
of the Government, I can understand the Government calling 
on all loyal citizens to ially round it in this manner.” 

Though seldom applied, these two enactments have 
recently, in the present situation, been found necessary for the 
preservation of law and order. Further, an obvious objection 
to a more complete acceptance of this principle is that in allow¬ 
ing proof of the necessity for legislation to accumulate even 
stronger measures than those now under consideration might 
eventually be required for the suppression of disorder. By 
the time public opinion had become sufficiently alarmed to 
demand or approve legislative action the damage might be 
irretrievable, • • 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

As regards the Indian Criminal Law Amendment/ Act, 
1908 it has been suggested that sections of the Indian Penal 
Code are sufficient to cope with any situation that is now 
likely to arise. It is generally accepted that Part 1 of this 
Act has failed to achieve in Bengal the purpose for which it 
•was designed. As regards Part 2 the conspiracy sections of 
the Indian Penal Code might meet the case if, but only if, 
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evidence were forthcoming. It was in 10 small measuro tho 
impossibility of obtaining evidence owing to the intimidation of 
witnesses that led to this enactment. As we bavo already seen 
there is definite evidence of certain organisations encouraging 
acts of violence or rosorling to intimidation. Recently in 
Delhi it has boon necessary to declare certain associations of 
volunteers unlawful under section 1C of this Act. We have 
carefully examined tho circumstances which led to this action. 
The volunteer movement began with social service, but the 
adherents soon developed a definito tendency to interfere with 
the duties of the police and the liberty of the public. They 
then began to intimidate and terrorise the general body of the 
population and there was a toudoncy towards hooliganism. It 
has been proved that some of those associations resorted to 
violence, that their behaviour at ruilway stations and public 
meetings was objectionable and rowdy, that they obstructed 
the funeral of an honoured citizen and held a most undesirablo 
demonstration at tho house of another. They actively interfered 
with the elections by threats and picketing, and thero was 
every reason to believe that their activities if left unchecked 
would lead to serious disorder. Tho conclusion we have arri¬ 
ved at is that some of these volunteer associations in Delhi 
were seditious organisations, formed for the purpose of intimi¬ 
dating loyal citizens and interfering illegally with the adminis¬ 
tration of the province. The result of tho action taken by tho 
Government has been, we were told, to destroy the worst 
features of volunteer activity in so far as it was synonymous 
with rowdyism in tho city of Delhi. We havo received infor¬ 
mation of a possible recrudescence of secret associations in 
another part of India, It has also been stated in evidence 
that Bolshevik emissaries have entered India and wo cannot 
overlook the possibility of illegal associations promoted by 
them terrorising the population and engaging in a campaign 
of terrorism. Actually Part 1 of this act has been sparingly 
used. Its object is not only to break down existing 
unlawful associations but to detor young and comparatively 
guiltless persons from joining those bodies and to discourage 
the supply of pecuniary assistance. Wo regret that we cannot 
at this juncture recommond the immediate ropoal of Part 2 
of this Act. Thero are too evident indications that its 
application might he necessary to provent the formation of 
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secret societies. It must be remombored that there is no 
legislation in India for the prohibition of drilling and military 
training without lawful authority on the lines of the English 
Statute (60 Geo.) Nor can we for the reasons already given 
adviso the immediate repeal of the Seditious Meetings Act 
of 1911. We wore informed that the result of the application 
of the Act in each case has been that sober-minded people ap¬ 
proved tho action taken by the Government and that the 
application of the Act was of the greatest valuo in preserving 
public tranquility. 

Our recommendation following that made by the Bibar 
and Orissa Government, subject however to tho reservations 
temporarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and Part ^ of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which can¬ 
not be abandoned until the present tension created by the 
non co operation movement has been relieved by the action 
of its leading promoters : “His Excollency in Council desires 
again to emphasise the importance of romovitig from the 
Statute Book as far as possible all special laws of this charac¬ 
ter so that Government of India under the Reform constitution 
may proceed with a clean slate. At the same time, however, 
His Excellency in Council is conscious that in tho futuro the 
need for special powers may again ariso in view of the gravo 
situation which exists and which may bocomo more serious.” 

Wo also think that it would be prudent to defer actual 
repeal of these Acts until such time as the situation improves. 
Many of us hope that it may be possible for the Government 
to undertake the necessary legislation during the Delhi 
session. We can make no definite recommendation on this 
point at present. We trust that the repeal of these Acts 
may be expedited by a healthy change in the political situa¬ 
tion. Tho duration of the retention rosts in other hands 
than ours. 

A Test Case. 

To this endeavour to adjust the conflicting claims of 
political considerations and administrative necessity we have 
applied the principles on which the constitutional reforms are 
based. The problem before us is we consider a test case o- 
tbe co-operation received from thoso upon whom new opporf 
tuuities of sorvicc will thus bo conferred and the extent to 
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which it is found that confidence can he re, osed in their 
sense of responsibility. Wo rocognise our responsibility in 
the maintenance of peace and order. Wo are prepared to 
trust both the Provincial Councils and the Imperial Legis¬ 
latures for such support as may bo nocessary. We believe 
that the executive will use any exceptional powers with the 
utmost caution and restraint. Their action may always be 
challenged in tho local Legislatures. 

Lastly, we desire also to take into account the difficulties 
which at the present time confront local officers. Evidence 
before us shows that the magistrates and tho police have on 
many occasions been sorely tried and we wish (o record our 
appreciation ol their loyalty in very difficult positions. 

Animated by these ideas we, therefore, recommend tho 
repeal of all the Statutes included in the terms of roferenco 
to this Committee with a reservation as ro Bengal Regulation 
3 of 1818 and the corresponding regulations of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies ; bat we advise that the repeal of 
the prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 1919 and Part 2 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, should 
be deferred for the present. Their retention is necessary in 
view of recent occurrences and possible developments which 
we cannot but regard with the gravest apprehension. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

The Indian Railway Committee 

A.—Unanimous Recommendations 

The Railway Committee 1020-21 appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India issued a bulky report early in October l'.kJ 1. On Die 
main question of Company Vkksus State management of Railways there 
was a strong divergence of opinion. The Chairman along with the non- 
railway men members were for State management, thus upholding 
Indian Publie opinion demauding the nationalisation of Railways. Tin*, 
other coup consisting of capitalist vested interests, the majority being 
agents of Company-management. The report of the Committee caused 
an immense llutter in financial circles m London and very great influence 
was brought to bear upon the authorities *n order that English capital 
may continue to exploit the Indian Railways as ever. 

1. Wo propose great changes in the constitution, status, 
and functions of the Railway Board. Wo recommend that at 
the head of the Railway Department there ihall he a Member 
of Council in constant touch with railway affairs ; and \vr 
suggest that with this object there shall bo created a new 
Department of Communications responsible for railways, ports 
and inland navigation, road transport (so far as the Central 
Government deals with this subject) and posts and telegraphs. 
We think the Member in charge of Communications must lie 
an experienced administrator and able to represent his 
Department both in the Legislature and with the public. We 
do not think he need bo expected to bo a technical expert. 

2. We recommend that, on the one hand the re-con¬ 
stituted Railway Department should delegate considerably 
increased power of day-to-day management to the local 
Railway administration, and on the other hand should be 
relieved from control by the India Otlice and by the Govern¬ 
ment of India except on largo questions of finance aud general 
policy. 

3. We recommend that the Finance Department should 
cease to control the internal finance of the railways j that the 
railways should have a separate budget of their own, be 
responsible for earning and expending their own income, and 
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for providing such net revenue ns is required to meet the 
interest on the debt incurred or to be incurred by the 
Government for railway purposes; and that tho railway 
budget should be presented to the Legislative Assembly, not 
by the Finance Member of Council, but by the Member in 
charge of Railways. 

4. We recommend that, subject to independent audit 
by the Government of India, tho Railway Department should 
employ its own accounting staff, and be responsible for its 
own accounts. Wo think that the present accounts and 
statistics should be thoroughly overhauled and remodelled with 
the assistance of experts familiar with recent practice in 
other countries. 

5. We recommend that the title of Railway Board be 
replaced by the title Railway Commission ; and that under 
the Member of Council for Communications, there shall be 
a technical staff consisting on tho Railway side of a Chief 
Commissioner and four Commissioners ; that of the four, one 
should be in charge of finance and the organisation and staff 
of the office, and that the three othor Commissioners should be 
in charge of three respective geographical divisions, western, 
oastern and southern. Tho Divisional Commissioners, while 
normally engaged at headquarters, should devote a substantial 
portion of their time to personal visits to their divisions. 

6. We recommend that the technical staff attached to 
the Commission shall bo strengthened, especially on the 
traffic side. We think the staff should be divided into six 
sections, each under a Director, one of whom should bo 
responsible, under the Commissioners, for Ports and Inland 
Navigation and Road Transport. 

7. The changes and additions to the headquarters 
establishment which wo have proposed may cost from £25,000 
to £30,000 per annum. But wo recommend this expenditure 
in the interest of true economy. And wo point out that 
salaries in the higbosb posts of tho Indian Railway Sorvicos 
are at presont, inadequate, and that, in consequonco, not only 
does the servico fail to attract the right men, but it is actually 
losing to othor employment thoso already in it. 

S. We think that the present number of Circles, each 
with an Engineering Inspector, is unnecessarily great, and 
wo recommend that the number of Engireeling Inspectors 
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b; reduced, and the money utilised for tbo appointments of 
new officers called Inspectors of Traflic. 

9. We discuss the rights of management reserved to the 
guaranteed companies under their contracts, and we recommend 
that the now Member for Communications should by agree¬ 
ment, whore necessary, with the companies, modify the pre¬ 
sent position ; on the one band giving to the Railway 
Commission greater powers in reference to matters such as 
initiation and enforcement of reforms and some control over 
tho appointment and retention of principal officers, and on 
tho other hand, giving to the local executivo officers greater 
froodom from interference in matters of every-day management. 

10. Wo suggest that there should be a less rigid regard 
than hitherto to the claims of seniority. 

11. We lay stress on tho importance of giving to the 
Indian public an adequate voice in the management of their 
railways. And accordingly we recommend tho establishment 
of Central and Local Railway Advisory Councils. We pro¬ 
pose that the Central Advisory Council, under the Chairman’ 
ship of tho Minister of Communications, should consist of 
not more than 25 members of whom three or four would 
represent the Departments of Government specially concerned ; 
oight or nine should be nominated, according to a scheme 
to bo arranged, by the various associations representing trade 
and industry ; and a similar number, to represent agricultural 
interests and the travelling public, should be added by the 
nomination of ouo member by each of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Councils. 

12. Wo recommond tho establishment of Local Advi¬ 
sory Councils, similar in constitution to tho Central Counoil 
and perhaps of half the size, either at the headquarters of 
each railway, in which case the Agont would act as Chair¬ 
man ; or alternatively, at each important railway centre, in 
which case tho Agents of all the railways concerned should 
bo mombers, and one of them Chairman. 

13. We recommond that these Councils bo established 
as soon as possible, without waiting for the full introduction 
of the scheino which we put forward. 

14. Wo recommend the establishment of a Ratos Tri¬ 
bunal, consisting of an exporionced lawyer as Chairman, and 
two members representing respectively, railway and corn- 
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morcial interests ; and th.it there bo given to them juris¬ 
diction over all the questions of the reasonableness of rates 
and of facilities ; that they be instructed to investigate the 
conditions attached to “owners’ ” and railways ” risk notes 
at the present time, and to frame new standard forms for 
use in future ; and that there be, under certain circumstances, 
an appeal from the decisions of the Rates Tribunal to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

15. We recommend that stops bo taken to reduce the 
delay in settling claims for loss and damage, and that the 
utmost possiblo efforts should bo devoted, not only by the 
local officials, but by the Railway Commission itself, to stamp¬ 
ing out the very serious and widespread abuses in connection 
with allocations of railway wagons. 

16. Wo discuss the hardships to which third-class pas¬ 
sengers are subjected, especially on the occasion of the groat 
“il/efas” or pilgrimages ; and we recommend various measures 
which, pending the radical improvement of the situation 
by the provision of adequate facilities, may do something 
to mitigate present conditions. 

17. Wj recommend that there be reasonable general 
ncrease in Indian rates and fares, and that the sur taxes 
at present levied on railway traffic be withdrawn. 

18. We recommend that greater facilities should ho 
provided for training Indians for the superior posts iu rail¬ 
way service ; and that the process of their employment iu 
such posts should be accelerated. 

19. We recommend that branch lines shall, as far as 
possible, be constructed and worked by the main lines to 
which they are tributary ; and only if the State is unable 
or unwilling to provido the funds itself shall the formation 
of soparato branch line companies bo encouraged. 

20. We recommend that, so soon as financial conditions 
make it possiblo for the Government to go forward again 
with the railway development, the Indian States should be 
called into Council and invited to take part in working out 
a common plan in the common interest. 

21. Wu recommend an enquiry into the question of 
inland water-way communication as effected by alleged un¬ 
fair railway competition. 
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22. We recommend a thorough investigation, by a Com¬ 
mission of tho most competent experts whom the railway 
world can furnish, of the gauge quostiou as it affects and is 
affected by the potential future development of the Indian 
system as a whole. 

23. We recommend that tho system of management 
by companies of English domicilo should not be continued 
after the termination of their existing contracts, and that 
these companies should not be permitted further to increase 
their share capital. 

24. We recommend that no steps should bo taken 
towards establishing combined companies, both with English 
and with Indian domicilo. 

B.—Supplementary Recomendations. 

By the Chairman and Indian Interest. 

Thu Chairman ; Thu Hon. Mr. V. S. Sastri , Mr. Ii. H. Hilley ; Mr. 
I’uTushotaraadas TliaUurdas ; and Mr. J. Tuke. 

25. We recommend that the undertakings of the gua¬ 
ranteed companies, as and when tho contracts fall in, be en¬ 
trusted to the direct management of the State, and that 
wbon the contract with tho East Indian Railway terminates 
in 1924, the Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway be absorbed 
into that undertaking. 

26. We recommend that the whole of the capital for 
the future development of the Indian railways be raised 
directly by the State. 

27. We recommend that the money required to put 
the existing railways into proper shape should bo raised, 
even at to day’s prices as fast as can be economically spent, 
but we do not recommend the immediate raising of capital 
for the extension of the existing system. 

28. We recommend that Government issues for railway 
purposes should in England take the form of ordinary sterling 
loans, while in India rupee loans might perhaps be earmarked 
as for railway purposes. 

29. We support tho recommendation of the Mackay 
Committee that in periods of easy money, fund should be 
raised in excess of immediate requirements so that it may not 
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bi necessary to have recourse to the market at a time 
ol stringency. 

30- Wo recommend the establishment of a systematic 
organisation to familiarise the population of India with the 
idea of subscribing to Government loans, and specially to 
reach through local Indian agencies the mass of tho people 
to whom the idea of investment has hitherto been sfrango. 

C.—Supplementary Recommendations. 

By the European Capitalist Interest. 

liy Sir H. P. U. Bart ; Sir it. N. Moukcrjec ; Sir U. Anderson ; G. C. 
Godfrey ; amt Sir H. Ledgard. 

25 A. We recommend that the system of both State 
and Company management should be continued, and that 
the Government should not be committed to a policy of 
State management only for all railways. We accordingly 
propose a scheme for creating Indian domiciled companies 
to manage the East Indian and, possibly, the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railways. The cases of other lines to be consi¬ 
dered on their merits when the contracts become terminable. 

We do not recommend that the provincial Governments 
should take any part in the work. 

26 A. We agree that much capital must bo raised 
direct by the State, and that this should bo done by tho 
Central Government. We also recommend, from 1924 
onwards, that the fullest use be made of Indian domiciled 
companies, us proposed under our scheme, as a means of 
providing funds from independent sources. Wo also hold 
that as tho total amount required is so large, no channel 
through which money can be obtained on reasonable terms 
should be neglected *, for instance, furthor debenture loans 
through oxisting companies might be negotiated. 

27 A. We agree that money should be raised as fast 
as it can bo economically spent, rather than that new 
development should bo arrested. We recommend that tho 
assistance of private enterprise should be enlisted to provido 
capital for new lines. 

2$ A. Wo recommend that Government borrowings 
for State and Guaranteed railways should he by direct Covert}- 
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ment loans advertised, whether in England or India, as 
being for railway purposes. 

29 A. We agree in supporting this recommendation 
of the Mackay Committee. 

?0 A. We recommend that tho assistance of all Banks 
in India should bo enlisted when money is required to be 
raised, and that independent offers of loans on special condi* 
tions should not. bo lightly set aside. 

D. — Conclusion 

Wo dosiro to express our sonso of our exceptional 
indebtedness to our Secretary, Mr. T. Ryan. Not only has 
ho performed all the ordinary duties of a Secretary with the 
utmost efficiency, but during the sittings in India he also 
boro, owing to our inability to obtain a verbatim report of the 
proceedings, the heavy burden cf preparing each day for our 
use an accurate precis of the oral evidence received. Further, 
during the whole course of our proceedings, he placed at our 
disposal the resources of his exceptional memory in reference 
to the subjects that came befoie us. 

To Mr. E. R. Pole, who came to India as Personal 
Secretary to the Chairman, and was almost immediately 
appointed Assistant Secretary to the Committee, we also owe 
our hearty thanks. No task was too heavy for him and he 
was always roady to work unsparingly to obtain any informa¬ 
tion that any member of the Committee desired to obtain. 

W. M. Acwokth (Chairman.) H. P. Burt. 

V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. R. N. Mookerjeb. 

Pprushotamdas Thakurdas. E. II. Hiley. 

James Tuke. A. R. Anderson. 

H. Lkijgaud. G. C, Godfrey. 

T. Ryan ( Secretary ). 

London, 22iul August, 1921. 
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Indian Railway Committee 

The following are important extracts :— 

The Mackay Commit toe of 1907 considered that the 
Government should fix periodically a standard of annual capital 
expenditure which at that time they thought might be taken 
at £12,500,000 equal to Rs. 1.8.75 crores, and they laid stress 
on the desirability of Government adopting a steady annual 
rate of expenditure which thoy might reasonably hope to 
maintain even in times of difficulty. In practice the Govern¬ 
ment did not see their way either to attain the modest stand¬ 
ard recommended by the Committee, or to adhere over a series 
of years to any uniform rate. 

The clfect of this policy of inadequate allotments, varying 
irregularly up and down from yoar to year, would have been 
bad enough in any case. But it is made worse when, as not 
infrequently happens, the allotment is suddenly cut down 
during the currency of the year to which it relates, and works 
in progress are suspended, staffs are disbanded at a moment’s 
notice, and materials aro left lying on the ground for an 
indefinite period. An almost equally bad effect is produced 
when later on the yoar, the general financial position having 
unexpectedly improved, the Finance Member with equal 
suddenness lifts his band and thus encourages the railways to 
spend more freely. For then, in fear of the guillotine of 
“lapse” which must descend on 31st March, in eager haste 
the railway officials start to spend, witn inadequate staff and 
hurriedly collected materials, the money unexpectedly thurst 
upon them. 

We cannot but fcol that the authorities ultimately respon¬ 
sible for Indian railway finance—how far that responsibility 
was located in Whitehall, and how far in India, we cannot say 
—have entirely failed to appreciate the position of the Indian 
railways as a commercial undertaking. The owner of a factory, 
with a record of success behind it, who found his entire output 
reduced and slowed down for lack of a certain new machine 
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costing, say, £10,000 and refused to buy this new machine, 
saying he could not raise more than £3,000 to pay for it except 
at a rate of interest to which he was unaccustomed, would ore 
long find himself in the Bankruptcy Court. And his fellow 
business men would say he had deserved his fate. This is in 
effect what has been happening in India fiom a date long 
before the war. With this difference : the manufacturer only 
brings down a single factory. The Indian case is that railway 
undertakings, in which a great capital has been invested all 
over the country have been held up for lack of the relatively 
small new investment in new machinery required year by year 
to make the whole of the plant efficient and economically 
productive. And there is another difference. If the single 
factory goes down, the customers can go elsewhere to fill their 
wants. The unfortunate customers of the Indian railways have 
nowhere else to go to. They merely suffer. They are ceasing 
to suffer in silence. 

How much the economic development of India has suffer¬ 
ed, not from hesitation to provide for tho future—no attempt 
has been made to do this—but from the utter failure even to 
keep abreast of the day-to-day requirements of tho traffic 
actually in sight and clamouring to be carried, it is impossible 
to say. Had the Government thought fit to borrow money 
oven at a rate considerably higher than the rate of not return 
that tho railways could earn on it, we believe its action would 
have been abundantly justified. But in fact the Indian 
Government never needed for many years previous to 1914 to 
face this position. A reference to the curve of net revenuo 
given in the Administration Report on railways iu India will 
show that, though in the earlier years tho interest on railway 
capital had to be mot partly out of taxation, for the last 45 
years the net earnings of the capital invested in Indian rail¬ 
ways has never sunk below 4 per cent. For the last 20 years 
it has only three times sunk below 5 per cent ; and this result 
was attained, though a substantial sum had been charged 
against revenue for repayment of capital and in spite of the 
fact that a not inconsiderable part of the total mileage had 
been built not on commercial grounds but for strategic purpo¬ 
ses. Now the average rate payable by the Government of 
India on this borrowed money is about 3-3 |4 per cent. We 
are unable with these figures before us to find any justification 
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for tho policy which has been persistently pursued of starving 

the development of Indian Railways. 

We are aware that those responsible for Indian finance 
are impressed with the idea that borrowing must bo restricted 
lost the rate of interest bo advanced and the credit of tho 
Government, of India be thereby impaired. Speaking with all 
modesty on a matter on which tho bulk of tho Committoe 
havo no expert knowledge, wo are unable to agreo. So long 
as tho solvency of tho borrower remains unquestioned, all 
experience shows that tho rate of interest the borrower has 
to pny depends not on the amount of bis borrowing, but on 
tho market value of money at the dato of tbo issuo. First-class 
English railway debentures are quoted to-day at, roughly, two- 
thirds of their pre-war price, Tho companies have not borrowed 
in tho interval ; the security of the debentures remains 
unquestioned ; it is only tho value of money which has changed. 

India has a population of 300,000,000. It has an area 
of 1,S00,000 square miles, and it is under the British Flag. 
Argentina has a population of 8,000,000, an area of 1,150,000 
squaro miles, and it is not under the British Flag. At the 
timo when the Mackay Committee reported that it might be 
possible to borrow up to £9,000,000 per annum in the London 
market for the extension of Indian railways, the Argentine 
railway companies were raising money in the same market at 
an average rate of about £11,000,000 per annum, solely on 
the security of the railway earnings ; and tho credit of the 
Argentine railway companies was not impaired. Wo are not 
aware that there has been any suggestion that the Argentine 
railways were extended with undue baste. India has, as wo 
have said, a population of 300,000,000. It has to-day 36,700 
miles of railway. In railway mileage it stands intermediate 
between Canada with 39,000 miles for a population of 
8,000,000, and Australasia with 29,000 miles for a population 
of 6,000,000. Wo cannot believe that India would have 
occupied so humble a position had tho railway management 
not been fettered by a policy which has constantly restricted 
tho raising of new capital for improvement and development. 

Railway Supplies. 

Till quite recently India produced hardly any of the 
supplies that her railways require. Locomotives, carriages, 
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wagons, or at least their component parts, rails, signalling 
work, bridge work—all were imported from Europe. Even 
now India produces only a very small part of what she needs. 
At an early 6tago of the war it becamo difficult to obtain from 
Europe the customary supplies. Later on it became practi¬ 
cally impossible. The inevitable result was that main¬ 
tenance and renewals fell seriously into arrears from 1914 
to 1918. 

Obviously, the expenditure was only postponed and had 
to be faced later on. An ordinary commercial concern would, 
as a matter of course, have carried the money so underspent 
to a reserve for renewals, to be spent when the materials 
were again available. The independent railway companies 
did this. Not so the State. The money was treated as part 
of the ordinary revenue of the Government in the year in 
which it was not spent, with the result that the net profits 
of the State railways are shown in the official returns as 
having risen steadily from 4'54 percent, in 1914 to 7 07 per 
cent, in 191S-19. The apparont gain was not real. Had 
there beon a separate railway budget the money underspent 
would have been earmarked ill it as advanced to the Govern¬ 
ment for general purposes. It was indeed announced at one 
time that a reserve was boing made, or would be made. The 
end of the war has come, and the money is not there : other 
liabilities had been too strong for the Government of 
India and so the reserve fund vanished. The railway 
machine is in urgent need of repair, and funds to put it right 
are not forthcoming. Tho position at present is this : main¬ 
tenance is lamentably in arrears. The cost of materials of 
all kinds is far above pre-war level. Wages likewise have 
advanced steadily. 

Indian railway rates and fares have always beon among 
the lowest, if not actually the. lowest, in tho world. They 
have only been advanced in the last few years very slightly 
as compared with the rest of the world. A general and subs¬ 
tantial increase is overdue. Witnesses from all parts of 
India have agreod in recognising that rates and fares should 
bo increased, and saying that they will bo ready to pay the 
increases, provided a reasonably efficient service ib given in 
return. One of the most important railway companies applied 
many months ago to the Railway Board for permission to 

3Q 
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increase its ratos boyond tho maximum hitherto authorised. 
It met with a refusal, 

The Manner of Reform 

Wo now proceod to discuss tho manner in which roform 
should ho carried out. At tho outset wo wish to disclaim 
any idea that the railway organisation should bo independent, 
an imperium in imperio. This is quito out of tho question. 
Tho Indian Government owns the railways ; tho Indian 
Government must control them. But that is no reason why 
tho control should take tho form which is found suitable in 
rospoct of other departments of tho State. What we proposo 
is in outlino that the railways should have a separate budget 
of their own and assume the responsibilities for earning and 
expending their own income. Tho first charge on that in¬ 
come, after paying working expenses, is interest on the debt 
incurred by the State for railway purposes. The amount of 
this debt is known—we may call it roughly 252,000,000*. 
The annual liability of the Indian Government for the in¬ 
terest is 8,700,000*. Whether the railways should pay pre¬ 
cisely this amount, or a larger amount, in consideration of 
the fact that in early years taxation had to be imposed to 
meet that portion of the interest which the railway receipts 
did not then cover, or a smallor amount in consideration of 
expenditure which tho railways have since incurred for non- 
railway purposes, is a matter for argument. Wo have no 
wish to express a positive opinion, though we think there is 
much to be said for lotting bygones be bygones and fixing the 
payment to tho Government at the same sum that tho Govern¬ 
ment has itself to find at the present time for interest on 
tho railway dobt. The point is that tho Railway Department, 
subject to the goneral control of Government, once it has 
met its liability to its creditors, should itself regulato tho 
disposal of tho balance, and should ho free to devote it to 
new capital purposes (whothcr directly or as security for new 
debt incurred) or to reserves, or to dissipate it in tho form 
either of reduction of ratos or improvement of services. 

Wo have expressed our own view that tho only payment 
by tho railway to tho general Exchequer should be the 
interest at a fixed rato on tho capital advanced. But we 
desire to point out that t}iis is pot necessarily involved in tho 
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separation of tho railway budget. It would be possiblo, how¬ 
ever undcsirablo, for tho Government to imposo a surtax on 
railway traffic such as is now in force, or oven to call upon 
tho railways for an emorgoncy contribution to tho necessities 
of tho State. Neither method would involve interference by 
tho Financo Department with tho Railway Department’s 
control of its own internal financo. 

Naturally, the steps taken to raise new capital and in 
gonoral tho largo questions of policy must continue to bo 
controlled by tho Government, i. e., by tho Viceroy’s Council 
and tho Legislative Assembly, and in tho last resort by 
tho Secretary of State and tho Houso of Commons. But 
there must be a Member in chargo of railways, taking 
part in tho Council deliberations, and able to discuss 
with his follow Mombors railway questions equally whore 
thoy concern financo as wbero they are management 
questions proper. Under the new constitution the Budget 
is to be voted by the Legislative Assembly. This right must, 
of course, be preserved. But there is no reason why tho 
Railway Budget should not be submitted by tho Railway 
Momber as an annexe to the general Budget instead of by 
tho Financo Momber himself. Even in England, though 
departmental, estimates have to be approved by tho Treasury, 
and the Treasury control over them is undoubted. The esti¬ 
mates for tho War Department aro submitted to Parliament, 
not by tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer, but by tho Secretary 
of State for War. 

In India, with its vast population, normally sedentary, 
but at intervals—sometimes of months, sometimes of a year, 
sometimes of several years—flocking in enormous numbors to 
meias (fairs or fetes) or on pilgrimagos to holy places, occa¬ 
sional overcrowding is inevitable. To construct and equip 
the railways so that on rare occasions they should bo able to 
accomodate without inconvenience traffic out of all propor¬ 
tion to the normal is evidently impossible. And so long as 
the present shortage of funds persists serious hardship is 
unavoidable. But when it comes to overcrowding as a con¬ 
stant every-day affair, carried to tho length that Members 
of the Committee have soon with their own eyes passengers by 
regular trains perched in the luggage racks and in suburban 
services hanging on outside or squatting on the steps of the 
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coaches, it is another matter. Serious measures must be 
takeu to deal with it. It cannot be dono away till funds are 
provided on a scale sufheient to allow of railways being brought 
up all round to a much higher standard of efficiency. But even 
with restricted facilities something more might be done by 
measures such as borrowing stock to the utmost possiblo 
extent from otbor lines to meet exceptional local pressure, 
and by strict supervision of matters such as enforcing clean¬ 
liness and the provision of drinking water. We consider 
that in such ways as these the utmost efforts should bo made 
to minimise the inconveniences to which the lower class 
passengers are subjected. 

Rates and Fares 

Doaling with the Government’s right to control rates and 
fares the Report states : Wo have no doubt whatever that 
further power to control rates ought to exist and bo exercised 
by some appropriate public authority. Wo believe that the 
clause which exists in all contracts, and provides in effect 
that every company shall be liable to have its position modi¬ 
fied by subsequent Act of general applicability, enables the 
Government to confer such power upon a competent authority, 
Wo have discussed with very many witnesses, represent¬ 
ing not only the Indian public but the railway companies, 
what the authority to control rates should bo. We havo 
found an unanimous readiness on both sides to accept the 
constitution of a new Tribunal, practically identical with 
that recommended for the same duties by the Rates Advisory 
Committoe constituted under the English Ministry of Trans¬ 
port Act 1919, and accepted as satisfactoiy both by the 
railway companies and by representative organisations of the 
traders in England. We recommend the establishment of a 
Rates Tribunal consisting of an experienced lawyer as 
chairman and two lay members, one representing tho railways 
and the other the commercial interests, with power, in any 
case deemed of sufficient importance, to add two additional 
members, one on oach side. We do not think it necessary to 
go into the constitution and powers of the suggested 
Tribunal in any further detail. The proposals of the Rates 
Advisory Committoe, which are the result of an exhaustive 
public discussion by all parties interested from all points of 
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view, aro embodied in Part III of tbe Railways Act 1921, 
just passed by Parliament. The causes in Part III raise all 
the questions in issue and are available for reference when 
tbo time comes for practical action to bo taken in the matter. 

That the proposed Tribunal in England will not lack 
work is ovident. It is not, however, possible at present to 
say how far this will be tho case in India. We suggest that 
in the first instanco the lay members of tho Tribunal should 
bo appointed, but only paid a retaining fee until it can bo 
scon what tbe work is. Wo think, however, that the legal 
chairman should be appointed forthwith as a whole-time 
ofiicer. Tho law of railway rates is not a simple matter. In 
addition to legal knowledge there is required a grasp of tho 
economic principles involved and at least a general familiarity 
with geographical and business relations and the communities 
to which they aro to be applied Railway rates are not a 
subject in which, as far as we know, any lawyers in India 
have specialised at present moment. Thoro are not a few 
lawyers who have so specialised in England. But to preside 
over an Indian Tribunal a chairman would need both to be 
a specialist in railway law and to be familiar with Indian 
conditions. It is evident that the Indian Railways Act, 
which dates from 1890, requires extensive revision. We 
consider that the lawyer appointed as chairman of the Rates 
Tribunal could not bo bettor employed at tho outset than in 
examination of tho Act in the light of modern developments, 
both of circumstances in India and of legislation in other 
countries and preparing for the consideration of the com¬ 
petent authorities tho draft of a new Railway Act. 

The jurisdiction of the new Tribunal should, we think, 
embrace all questions of the reasonableness of rates even 
within the contractual maxima and minima, and of tho 
conditions attached thereto, whether the question be the 
unreasonableness of a rate per se or its unreasonableness a3 
compared with the rates charged to other persons or at other 
places in what aro alleged to be comparable conditions. The 
same Tribunal might have jurisdiction in respect of the 
obligation to provide reasonable facilities, a matter which at 
present also has to be determined by a Railway Commission. 

But both in respect of reasonable rates and reasonable 
facilities we think the Tribunal should be protected from being 
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Hooded with applications. We think that by a procedure 
analogous to that under section 31 of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888 (commonly known as the Conciliation 
Clause), application should in the first instance bo addressed 
to tho Ministry of Communications. The Miuistry should 
bring tho two parties together, not necessarily having regard 
to tho great distances in India, face to face, by the inter¬ 
change of statements, and should then express its opinion on 
the merits of the dispute. 

We do not think that applicants should be prevented 
from taking their case to the Tribunal by the fact that the 
opinion of the Ministry was adverse to their claim. But the 
question should be considered whether frivolous allegations 
should not be checked by requiring the deposit with the 
Tribunal of a certain sum—a figure of Rs. 100 has been 
suggested—to be dealt with at the discretion of tho Tribunal. 

We recommend that in cases of importance, either by 
reason of the amount of money involved or because they raise 
a question of general principle, there should be an appeal. We 
suggest that it should lie to the Governor General in Council 
—this is in accordance with tbo Canadian precedent. Leave 
to appoal might bo granted oitber by the Tribunal itself or by 
tbo Governor Goncral in Council. 

Employment of Indian*. 

At tho dato of the last report thore wero employed on tho 
railways of India about 710,000 persons; of these, roughly 
700,000 woro Indians and only 7,000 Europeans, a proportion 
of just 1 per coot. But tho 7,000 woro like a thin film of oil on 
tho top of a glass of water, rosting upon but bardly mixing 
with the 700,000 below. None of tho highest posts wero 
occupied by Indians; vory fow ovon of the higher. The 
position of a District Engineer, District Traffic Superintendent, 
or of an Assistant Auditor is, with ouo or two exceptions, tho 
highest to which Indians havo hitherto attained. The detail¬ 
ed figuros in Appendix No. 2 show that, on the principal 
railways of the country, out of 1,749 posts classed as superior, 
182, or rather moro than 10 per cent., are filled by Indians. 
Of tho 182 Indians, 158 occupy posts as assistant district 
■officers in the various departments; 2 4 have roachod the 
higher grade of district officers. 
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Case Against State Management. 

The report on future management signed by Sir H. P. Burt, Sir 
R. N. Mookcrjec, Sir A. 11. Anderson, Sir G. C. Godfrey and Sir 
II. Ledgard states :— 

This issue of Stato flcrsws Company management is not 
such a clean-cut ono as might appear at first sight, especially 
to those who advocate Stato management without any qualifica¬ 
tion ; for it is not a question whether from now onwards all 
railways in India should bo managed by tho Stato or whether 
all should be managed by tho companies. On tho one hand it 
is agreed that the position as regards at least one Stato rail¬ 
way, tho North-Western, cannot for strategical considerations 
bo altered ; and on the other hand there is the case of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company, between whom and tho 
Secretary of State there is a contract which is not terminable 
for moro than a quarter of a century honce, iu 1950. The 
company system cannot therefore be oxtended to the former, 
and, as for the latter it appears to us that prudential consider¬ 
ations alone forbid the pronouncement of a permanent policy 
for meeting tho circumstances which may exist at that advan¬ 
ced date. It is clear, therefore, and it must bo recognised at 
the outsot as fundamental to a proper consideration of tho 
question, that for maDy years to come tho dual system of both 
State and company operation must remain in force. 

Thoro is another fundamental fact of which tho Indian 
public aro porhaps uot generally awaro or sufficiently apprecia¬ 
tive, but which has been brought prominently to the notico of 
the Committee through ovidonce ; and that is that owing to 
the effects of the war on Indian finance the Central Govern¬ 
ment will bo unable for at least tho next decade, and 
probably for much longer, to finance tho railway systom 
to tho extent which tho dovelopmont of the couutry 
demands. It is admitted on all hands that the State in the 
past has been fitful and parsimonious in its contributions to 
railways ; it is this failure on tho part of the State to provide 
for the crying needs of rail transport which is responsible more 
than anything else for the complaints made by the public 
against railways, aud though a separate railway budget which 
has been suggested is administratively possible, and may 
conceivably give more stabilisation, this will not in itsoH 
produce more money. 
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The immediate problem which we have to consider 
resolves itself into the question what should be done in the 
case of the two guaranteed companies whose contracts are 
terminable in the nonr future, the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Poninsula Railway, in 1924, and 1925 respec¬ 
tively. The noxt would be the Burma Railway in 1928, 
followed at intervals by other railways till 1950, when the 
contract with the Bongal-Nagpur Railway Company falls in. 
The importance of the question is groater than is suggested by 
tho mention of the two railways whose contracts shortly expire, 
because their mileage is approximately one-third .of the total 
mileage of all tho guaranteed companies’ linos in India, about 
6,000 out of 19,000 miles, and they form tho great arteries of 
tho Indian system connecting tho two largest cities, Bombay 
and Calcutta, with each other and with the capital 
at Delhi. 

The problem raises two issues ; in the first place, whether 
the management of company railways by London Boards should 
continue, or whether the management should be located in 
India. This issue has been partially settled by the decision of 
the Secretary of State, that the management of the East 
Indian Railway should be moved to India after the expiry of 
the present contract in 1924. We need not discuss further 
the arguments for and against a continuance of tho London 
Boards. The weight of evidence in India rejects the present 
system of management by companies domiciled in England, and 
for the reasons stated and notwithstanding the valuable 
services rendered by the companies in the past, we are in 
agreement that that system should be changed, according 
as the soverai contracts can be determined. 

As regards the second issue, whether, if the complete 
control be in India, managemont should be by a company 
or by tho State, it is dosirablo in the first instance to sum¬ 
marise briefly in the case for oach policy, as set forth in tho 
recorded evidence of the Committee. The opinions elicited 
are very divergent. 

It has been suggested that in India there is no company 
management in the ordinary meaning of tho words, and 
that the system which exists thero at present has not worked 
and cannot bo mado to work satisfactorily. The systom is 
that the State owns the lines and contracts with companies 
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to work them. Thoro are certain faults in the way in which 
the system has been worked, but these aro capable of elimina¬ 
tion—they aro not inhorent in the system. 

The difficulties referred to above which have so soriously 
hindered tho railway administrations in India in meeting 
trade demands and providing better accommodation for 
passengers, particularly for tho third class, afford no proof 
that the company systom must bo a failuro and no argument 
in favour of complete nationalisation. In fact the latter 
might woll result in perpetuating and oven accentuating 
the timid financial policy to which wo have referred, as it 
is on record that tho companies repeatedly and strenously 
pressed for greater liberality in expenditure. The working 
of tho company systom as evolved for India can only bo 
judged in tho light of tho financial difficulties which have 
surrounded it at every turn. Freed from these difficulties, 
which aro certainly not inseparable from tho system, it has 
in our opinion great national advantages suitable for any 
country, in that it ensures tho larger share of any profits 
which may bo mado from tho railways going into the coffers 
of tho Stato, while avoiding tho oxtravaganco and other 
serious disadvantages of State management through a vast 
and growing bureaucracy. 

Wo desire to emphasise this aspect of the case as strongly 
as possible. Reliance on Government for providing the 
necessary funds for railway purposes has been tried for many 
years and found to be altogether wanting. We have during 
the current year the curious spectacle of Government in its 
Industries Department doing all it can to encourage trade 
development, and in its Finance Department failing to supply 
funds necessary for the development of its transport services 
on which industries depond. We can see no reason for think¬ 
ing that Government will be in a position to provide year 
by year the large sums needed for railway purposes, and we 
have given our reasons for coming to that conclusion. The 
future holds out littlo hope that greater reliance can bo placed 
on Government in this connection, and wo aro convinced 
that the position will never bo remedied if Government loans 
are alone relied upon to secure the vast amounts required 
for railway purposes. The extreme impoitance therefore of 
findiug new sources for tho supply of capital is evident. 
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On a review of all these considerations, it appears to 
us that in tho interests of India it is as necessary as it is 
desirable that its railways should be worked as far as possible 
by company rathor than by St-ato agency, and we believe 
there will bo no difficulty in evolving a scheme of company 
management in India which will moot the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions and claims of all sections of tho community, will satisfy 
both political and industrial interests, will relievo the finan¬ 
cial situation and will at the same time, give an opportunity 
for the harmonious co operation of both Indians and Eu¬ 
ropeans in the working of the groat and vital industries of 
the country and thereby ensure the rapid development of 
the resources of India for tbe benofit of all. We do not 
think State management can be relied upon to secure the 
same results. 

Two constructive schemes 

We now put forward two constructive schemes for this 
end. Taking the line that, as botween Government and a 
new (Indian) East Indian Railway Company, there is no 
reason to complicate matters by taking into account the 
question of direct obligations, which at tho end of 1924 
Government will bo under, towards the late shareholders, 
annuitants, and debenture holders of the existing English 
company, it is easy to suggest tho outlines of a contract which 
should give the now company a reasonable return for its 
capital and remuneration for its services as managing 
ageucy. 

If the East Indian Railway’s net earnings at tho end of 
1924 over a period of three years have averaged about Rs. 8 
crores per annum and if 6 per'cent, be tho thou prevailing 
and ostimatod futuro value of money, then tho capital valuo 
of tho lino will bo about Rs. 134 crorcs, and this might bo 
taken as a basis for negotiation. A now limited liability 
company might then bo promoted with rupee capital, domi¬ 
ciled in India with its hoadquarters at Calcutta, the present 
hoadquarters of the system. The company would have a 
nominal capital of, say Rs. X plus 50 crores, of which Rs. X 
would represent tho Government share capital, the balanco 
of 50 crores boing the authorised new share capital, of which 
about 25 crores might be called up in tho first few years. 
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Interest at 1 per cont. less than the prevailing rate from 
time to time for Government loans, on tho paid-up public 
share capital, should bo a first charge against tho net earnings. 
Government must guarantee this return in order to ensure 
public confidence and make the sharos a trustee socurity, but 
in roality this rate of interest would unquestionably bo mot 
from the net oarnings, and tho guarantee would therefore 
be purely nominal. Interest at the same rate on the Govern¬ 
ment share capital (X) should next be charged, and the 
balance of net earnings should be regarded as surplus profits 
to be divided betwoen tho Government and the public share¬ 
holders in proportion to their respective holdings. The 
amount to be assumed for X must be determined on a reason¬ 
able basis. 

Under tho foregoing scheme the Government liabilities 
towards the old East Indian Railway Company are liabilities 
of tho genoral revonues of India, and would be a matter for 
Government to doal with quite apart. But if preferred, an 
arrangement could bo mado which wo call the second schomo, 
based on the booked capital outlay for tho line, uuder which 
the interest on the outstanding liabilities would havo to be 
specially provided for as first charges against earnings of the 
new company. In this case, the amount of such charges 
and liabilities, and tho amount to be taken as Government 
capital in tho company, would neod dotaited investigation, 
but if capital outlay bo takon as tho Government holding in 
the now company, it would b3 equitable that Government 
should recoive a fixed proportion, say ono-third of the surplus 
profits, beforo division, in recognition of its ownership and 
guarantee. 

It should be notod that under both tho foregoing schemes, 
the actual torms and fixation of capital must be sottlod in 
tho light of tho financial conditions prevailing at the timo tho 
contract is mado. 

General Provision. 

Whichovcr of tho foregoing alternatives bo chosen, tho 
following goneral provisions would apply 

(•>) The company with tho- sanction of the majority 
of the share holders, which in elFeet would mean Government, 
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should have tho power of raising further capital when 

required. 

( b) The Government of India should have the right 
to acquire the shares subscribed by the public at a stated 
period, by giving six or twelve months’ notice, and at such 
reasonable premium as may bo agrood at the inception of 
the company. 

(c) Tho Board should consist of 10 Directors ; five 
to bo elected by tho outside shareholders and fivo to bo 
nominated by Government. It is desirable that half the 
numbor of Directors should be Indians. 

(d) Government should havo the right to nominate 
a chairman from among tho 10 members ; the chairman 
should have a casting vote. 

(e) The management should rest with tho Board of 
Directors as is usual in commercial concerns, except so far 
as legislation intervenes and except in such matters as control 
of rates, allocation of capital and revenue expenditure and 
service to be rendered to the State. 

(/) Should there bo any disagreement between the 
nominated and the elected Directors which necessitates the 
oxercise of the chairman’s casting vote, the matter should be 
referred to the Government of India, if the minority so desire. 

Let us now consider tho advantages of a scheme of this 
nature and the possible objections. The experiment of having 
an Indian domiciled company is certainly worthy of trial, while 
it would not form an irrevocable policy when existing contracts 
expire at later dates. As regards advantages, we consider that 
in the first place Indian public opinion will obtain full recogni¬ 
tion without the bureaucratising of a commercial organisation. 
The Government of India, as now constituted under the 
Reform Scheme, will provide sufficient assurance that such 
opinion will not be disregarded ; and tho remedy against 
complaints such as unduly favourable treatment of foreign 
trade, if it exists in competition with internal trade, will lie 
with the Tribunal which the Committee havo unanimously 
recommended should be sot up. Moreover, the members of 
tho Legislative Assembly will be able to keep themselves fully 
acquainted with the internal working of the railway through 
their countrymen on the Board of Directors. 
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In the second place, wo hold that the appointment of 
Indians to high administrative posts and the promotion of suc¬ 
cessful meritorious Indians from subordinate to higher grades 
will be hotter secured under this schome than on Stato-manag- 
ed railways. The proposal will afford to educated Indians the 
best possible opportunities and facilities for learning the 
management and control of large commercial and public under¬ 
takings, and give them an opportunity of becoming equally 
competent with trained Europeans in direction and manage¬ 
ment. This is one of the most important grounds which load 
Indian opinion at present to desire State management ; but 
wo believe that by our proposal their object can be achieved 
in a more direct and definite way. 

Whatever may have been the case in the past, India is 
now at the parting of tbo ways ; and, simultaneously with 
political reform, reform in commercial and industrial develop- 
mont is essential. No country can prosper politically without 
industrial prosperity; and this cannot be secured merely by 
increasing the number of Government employees. 

Financing the Railways. 

A third advantage is to bo found in this new mothod of 
financing Indian railways. According to our roforenco it is a 
primary duty to suggest means of raising sufficient funds for 
the development of Indian railways. The difficulties in regard 
to finance of tho Government in India and of companies in 
England have already been indicated ; and on political ground 
it is desirablo to limit India’s indebtedness to tho non¬ 
resident investor. Now, the scheme which wo suggost will, wo 
are confident, achieve our object in finding a new market in 
India. By the Government guarantee (A a fair rate of interest 
such trust money as requires investment will be attracted: 
and there is a great probability, nay, almost a certainty, that 
a large amount of mouoy from insurance companies which 
havo of late beon rapidly growing in India, will become avail¬ 
able. It will have the further advantage of tapping a new 
field of investors in India itself, to whom a guarantee with 
additions based on a share of the profits will naturally appeal ; 
for there are many grades of -possible investors in India rang¬ 
ing between the public trustee and the speculator, 
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Tbo first loan of tlio new company will undoubtedly 
receivo a groat irapotua from what may bo described as patrio¬ 
tic motives—as was the case in connection with the issue of 
the loan for the Development Scheme in Bombay—and when 
the practice is established of investing in railways, it is likely 
to bceomo permanont. Moreovor, tbo amount required for 
fcho East India Railway will, wo are informed, not be likely to 
excood 4 crorcs a year for a reasonable period in the future ; 
and we are confident that with good security and the prospect 
of a satisfactory dividend, tbo amount will bo forthcoming in 
India itself, if not ontirely from Calcutta. 

Jt may be argued by way of general criticism of our 
scheme that Government must in somo way or another find tbo 
money for railway development, presumably by fresh borrow¬ 
ings or increased taxation, if it is asked to do so. But tho 
facts should be faced ; increased taxation has already boon 
applied to meet tho deficit of the present year (1921-22) and 
there is a heavy burden of floating dobt. If, as it is hoped, 
Government may at some later period bo in a position to raise 
larger sums than at present for the requirements of railways in 
India, there will be ample scope for utilising that money, first, 
in bringing State-managed railways to greater efficiency ; 
secondly, in providing funds for the guaranteed company rail¬ 
ways which will still remain undor contracts ; and, thirdly, in 
constructing the many new linos which are so urgently roquired. 
Moreover, past history cannot bo ignored, the Government 
have regularly and continuously failed, aud even refused to 
attempt, to raise tho funds so badly required for tho railways 
of tho country. 

We consider wo have ovolved a practical scheme of 
management through an Indian domicilod company which will 
provo to bo in the interests both of India and of her pooplo ; 
and in putting it forward wo dosiro to omphasiso that company 
management of this kind has not yot boon tried! on railways 
in India,and that those who criticise company management 
for reason chiefly directod against tho boards in London cannot 
be regarded a3 opponents of a system which has not yot exist¬ 
ed. When our schcmo is introduced, wo are confident that 
tho public, European and Indian alike, will find many advan¬ 
tages in it, and will appreciate that the country is in a fair way 
to oscapo tho dangers of railway nationalisation, 



THE REPORT OF THE 

Railway Finance Committee. 

13y tho middle of December 1.021 tho roport of the 
Railway Finance Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly to consider matters arising out of the Ashworth 
Committee Report concerning tho question of separation of 
railway from general finance and tho requirements of railways 
in regard to capital expenditure during the next ten years 
was published. Tho Committee considered that both on point 
of principle and as a practicable proposition, railway finances 
could not be separated from the general budget, either just at 
present or in tho immediate future, till tho conditions becamo 
more normal and the financial equilibrium was re-established. 
Nob only tho separation would involve surrender by tho Central 
Government of Railways as a source of revenue, which it would 
be, in the existing state of Indian finance, impracticable to re¬ 
place, but it would materially disturb the financial equilibrium 
which was assumed when tho Reforms wore inaugurated. For 
instance, the Mcston Committee assumed that tho Central 
Government would derive a net revenue of no less than Rs. 
ten and three-fourth crorcs from Railway net gains. Tho 
point of practical importance, however, was whether the Stato 
should guarantee the Railway a definite supply of capital funds 
over a certain period of years, thus stopping tho present 
practice, under which funds not used by tho Railways in a 
particular yoar lapsed at the end of that year. Tho Committee 
thought that the case for the provision of a larger capital for 
the immediate rehabilitation and tho betterment of tho exis¬ 
ting lines was amply proved, and also it would bo uneconomi¬ 
cal to refuse to the Railway Administration funds necessary 
to complete tho works now under construction. In their 
opinion the above two requirements must tako precedence 
over any new lines. They addod that the guaranteed programme 
extonding over a course of years was almost as important as 
tho provision of larger funds. On full consideration, the 
Committee did not advise, both from the financial and 
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administrative point of view, to look as far ahoad as ten years 
referred to in their torms of reference. They suggostod that 
the programme should bo proparod on a five years* basis, 
provision for each quinquennial period being considered about 
two years before the termination of the existing period. 
This system, they said, would necessarily imply that thero 
should be no lapso of money voted in one yoar and not spent 
in that year. As to tho extent of tho programme, the Com- 
mitteo said that they had taken into account tho actual needs of 
tho open lines for the rehabilitation and improvement, any 
commitments of Government in regard to other capital liabili¬ 
ties, and the probable capacity of money markets to supply 
tho necessary loan funds. 

After weighing nil the factors, they agreed to recommend 
that tho minimum demand put by tho Railway Hoard, namely, 
tho expenditure of Rs. 150 crores, in the next five years 
should bo provided. They recognised that tho provision 
of funds of this amount might involve supplementing tho 
Indian loans by outside borrowing, provided such borrowing 
wore effected in the cheapest market. 

The Committee did not fail to lay great emphasis on tho 
improvement of tho conditions of travel of Third Class 
passengers. 

As to new lines, though the Committee contemplated the 
provision for new lines they felt that in order to improve tho 
coal position certain fooder lines opening up now coal fiolds 
should bo constructed by the State, failing which privato en¬ 
terprise should be encouragod in the construction of such lines 
on branch line terms under conditions inter alia demanding that 
a guarantee should be given only to the companies domiciled 
in India with a substantial Indian element in their director¬ 
ate and raising only rupee capital, and that should such 
companies work their own lines, they should engage to apply 
tho samo rule as havo been or may be laid down for the pro¬ 
portion of Indians to be employed in the higher ranks of tho 
State Railway’s establishment. 

Tho report of the Committeo was unanimous. 



Resolutions on the 


Indian Public Services 

DELHI , STU NOVEMBER 1921 

The Government of India published at Delhi on 8 
November 192! the following two important resolutions, 
the first relating to the terms which will be granted to 
officers who wish to retire prmaturely from service conse¬ 
quent on the changed conditions brought about by the 
Reforms Act, and the second dealing with the right of 
officers to retire under the ordinary regulations. 

The first resolution runs as follows :— 

In their report on Clauso 36 of the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 tho Joint Committee obsorvod, “the Committee 
think that every precaution should be taken to socuro to the 
public servants the career in life to which they looked for¬ 
ward when they were recruited, and they have introduced 
fresh provisions into this clauso to that ond. If friction 
occurs a readjustment of persons and places may often got 
over tho difficulty and tho Governor must always regard it 
ns one of his most important duties to establish a comploto 
understanding between his Ministers and tho officers through 
whom they will havo to work. But if there arc mombors of 
tho service whoso doubts as to the changes to bo made are 
so deeply rootod that they fool they cannot usefully endeavour 
to tako part in them, then tho Committeo think it would only 
be fair to those officers that they should bo offered an equi¬ 
valent career elsewhere if it is in the power of His Majesty's 
Government to do so, or in the last resort that they should 
be allowed to retire on such pension as tho Secretary of State 
in Council may consider suitable to their period of service.” 

The principle embodied in this recommendation, namoly 
that public servants tho conditions of whoso employment havo 
been altorod by tho constitutional changes introduced by the 
Act of 1919 could not under certain circumstances bo fairly 
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required to continue in the service of the Crown in India* 
was accepted by the Secretary of State. The detailed orders 
necessary to give effect to it havo since been the subject of 
prolonged consideration by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, and the Government of India are now 
in a position to announce the decision of the Secretary of 
State in Council regarding applications for permission to 
retire prematurely and the terms which will be granted to 
officers whose applications are accepted by the Sccrotary of 
State. In framing these terms the object aimod at has been 
to secure as just a mean as can be devised between an offer 
which is open to the criticism that few of those in whose 
interests it is made can afford to avail themselves of it and 
one so liberal as to seem unfair to those who are willing to 
remain and play their part in the new order ; and while duly 
recognising the claims of loyal and meritorious servico which 
might have continued both to tho public advantage and to 
the increasing credit of the officer himself, to avoid any un¬ 
justifiable addition to the non effective charges which have 
to be mot from Indian revenues. 

The Services. 

• 

The constitutional changes introduced by tho Act of 1919 
have affected tho structure of the Central Government and 
that of tho Provincial Governments unequally. The Central 
Government is still an official Government responsible to tbo 
Secretary of Stato and to Parliament and there has been no 
such alteration in the conditions of service of officers employed 
under it as would justify a relaxation of tho rules governing 
retirement and pensions. For the present, therefore, and 
ponding any further constitutional developments which may 
affect the character of the Contral Government, applications 
for permission to retire prematurely in consequence of the 
Reforms will be considered only if received from officers who 
(l) Are members of the following services : 

(a) The Indian Civil Sorvice. 

(b) The Indian Police Service. 

(c) The Indian Forest Service. 

(d) The Indian Educational Service. 

(e) The Indian Agricultural Sorvice. 

(f) The Indian Service of Engineers, 
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(g) The Imperial branch of tlio civil VotGrinary Department. 

(h) Officers of the Indian Medical Servico in civil employ. 

(i) Military and oilier officers holding posts other than 
listed posts homo on tho provincial cadros of any of the above 
mentioned services ; 

(2) who aro not permanently employed under tho Go¬ 
vernment of India, that is oflicors who will not normally 
serve in future under a Provincial Government ; 

(3) who have arrived in India for tho first timo affor 
joining tho service in question on a date antecedent (o the 
1st January 1920, the Act of 1919 having become law a few 
days before this date. 

All applications must reach local Governments beforo 
the 31st March 1924, by which date officers will have had 
ample opportunity to appreciate the effects of tho recent con¬ 
stitutional changes and to arrive at a considered decision. 
Officers of the services specified who do not apply before that 
date will not. be eligible for a pension on promaturo rotiro- 
mont in consequence of any constitutional developments 
which may subsequently take place. In tho case of Burma, 
where tho Reformed Constitution is not yet in force, the 
period will bo extended beyond the 31st March 1924 to a da to 
which will be announced hereafter. 

Every application must be accompanied by a certificate 
in the following form : “I consider that the conditions of my 
service have boon radically changed by the introduction of tho 
Roformed Constitution and in consequence thereof I fool unable 
to servo tho Government of India with advantage to the State. 
I, therefore, desire to be released from the obligations which 1 
undertook in difforont circumstances.” 

Applications when received by Local Governments will 
bo forwarded with their recommendations to the Govcrnor- 
Goneral-in-Council and will be transmitted by him to the 
Secrolary of State whose orders will bo required beforo any 
officer is finally adjudged entitled to the new concessions. 
The Secretary of State in Council reserves to himsolf tho 
right to postpone the acceptance of the resignations of officors 
until suitable arrangements can bo made for their replacement. 
Officers who are not allowed for this reason to retire imme¬ 
diately will be permitted to retire as soon as the exigencies 
of tho service tj> which they belong permit. 

31 
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Tho compensation normally to bo awarded to an officor 
who is allowed to retire prematurely will bo such pension as 
is appropriate to the conditions and the poriod of his sorvice. 
It would be improper, however, to burden Indian revenues 
with the payment of a pension to any officer who has not 
completed live years’ total sorvice and is, in view of age, in a 
position probably to take up a new career in life. But in 
all sorvicos alike such officers will be eligible for a gratuity 
oqual to the number of completed years of total servico- 
multiplied by thoir monthly pay at the date of their retire¬ 
ment. This gratuity will bo converted into sterling at tho 
rate of Is. 9d. per rupee, the ordinary rate for the conversion 
into sterling of Indian pensions expressed in rupees. The 
pension to bo allowed to officers who have completed more 
than five years’ total service will in all cases bo based upon 
tho number of completed years of active service and not of 
total servico. Active service will for this purpose bo inter¬ 
preted in the same way as active servico for the purposos of 
pension in Article 8 of the Civil Service Regulations, war 
loave being treated for this purpose as privilege loavo. The 
pensions calculated on this basis which will be admissible to 
officers in tho various services are indicated below : 

The letter “n” = number of completed years of active sorvice. 

(A) Indian Civil Service—Tho maximum pension of 
£1,000 is obtainable aftor 21 years active service. The pen* 
sion admissible will be £n divided by 21, multiplied by 1,000, 
subject to a maximum of £1,000 a year. 

(B) Officers to whom the ordinary pension rules 
in Tart Four of tiie Civil Service Regulation apply— 

(D A maximum ordinay pension of Rs. 6,000 a year 
is obtainable after 30 years service of which four years may 
be spent on loave out of India, i. e„ tho pension of Rs. 6,000 
obtainable aftor 16 years’ active service. In addition these 
officers may obtain additional pensions under Article 475 A 
of the Civil Service Regulations and for the purpose of the 
prosont schome it is assumed that thoy will qualify for the 
maximum lower additional pension of Rs. 1,500 per annum 
making a total of Rs. 7,500 per annum after 26 years active 
sorvice. The pension admissible will therefore be Rs.m divid¬ 
ed by 26 and multiplied by 7,500 a year, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 6,000 a year. 
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(2) Under the provisions of Articles 403 to 404A of 
the Civil Service Regulations members of certain services are 
permitted to additional years to their actual qualifying service 
for superannuation pension but not for any other class of 
pension. Su;h officers will, however, be allowed to deduct 
tho number of additional years which they may bo entitled 
to reckon under the articles cited from the divisor 2G. 

(3) The ponsion will be converted into sterling at 
the rate of Is. 9d. per rupee, the ordinary rate for tho con¬ 
version into sterling of Indian pensions expressed in Rupees. 

(C) Officers of the Indian Army in civil employ—Under 
the provisions of Paragraph 305 of the Army Regulations, 
India, Volume 2, an Indian Army Officer remains on tho 
oiroctivo list of tho Army and is eligible for reversion to 
military employment until ho is placed on tho supernumerary 
list on tho expiration of ten years from the date of his original 
transfer to civil employment. An officer not so placed but who 
desires to take advantage of the concessions 6et out in this 
resolution will first bo given an opportunity of returning to 
mi titary employment and he will not bo eligible for any of 
them unless the Army is unable or unwilling to absorb him. 

The ordinary maximum ponsion obtainable by an Indian 
Army officer in civil employment is £S00 a yoar. This pension 
is obtainable after approximately 30 years' total service and for 
tho present purpose it may be assumed that of this period 
about five years might have been spoilt on furlough. The 
pension admissible to theso officers will thoroforo bo £u~- 
25 x 800 subject to a maximum of £800 a yoar. 

(D) Officers of the Indian Medical Service IN CIVIL 
EMPLOY. —An officer of tho Indian Medical Service who 
desires to take advantage of these rules will similarly be given 
first an opportunity of returning to military employment and 
bo will not be allowed any concession under this resolution 
unless the Army is unable or unwilling to absorb him. 

Under the ordinary rules pensions are admissible to offi¬ 
cers of the Indian Medical Service after 17 years’ total service. 
Special provision is therefore required only for officers of less 
than 17 years' total service. The pension after 17 years total 
service is £100 a yoar of which throe years may bo assumed 
to have been spent on furlough and the pension admissible to 
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thoso officers will, therefore, be £ n divided by 14 multiplied 
by 400 subject to a maximum of £400 a year. 

In addition to the gratuity or pension admissible to an 
ollicor under Paragraph 4 a gratuity equal to the actual cost of 
first class fares and passages from his last place of employment 
in India to his new home for the officer himself and for his 
wife and children if in India, or in the case of passages, free 
passages of the same number and class will bo granted to an 
officer in India at the time whon bo retires or goos on leave 
preparatory to retirement under tho torms of this resolution 
provided that he actually proceeds to some other part of tho 
British Empire. No officer will be entitled to receive any 
gratuity under this if he is entitled to the maximum pension 
specified for his service in (4). Tho gratuity will be payable under 
tho orders of the Local Government under whom the officer 
is serving whon he actually retires or proceeds on leave prepara¬ 
tory to retirement and after tho Secretary of State has approvod 
of his admission in due course to tho benefits of this resolution. 

An officer who dosiros to retire under tho torms set out 
in this resolution will ordinarily be allowed to take tho full 
amount of loavo admissible to him under tho regulations for 
the time being in force subject to the condition that it shall 
expire in tho 31st March, 1924. After that date officers will 
normally only ho allowed to take the privilege leave admissible 
to thorn. It will, however, be within the competence of the 
Local Government to grant leave which will extend after that 
dato to an officer who has given notice of his intention to 
retire under these rules before that date if he has enjoyed no 
loavo after the date of this resolution and has aftor tho date 
of this resolution foimally applied to Government- for it and 
been rofusod leave. 

Indian Civil Service Family Pension.—In order to 
secure suitable provision for the widows and orphans of 
members of tho Indian Civil Service, contributions are compul¬ 
sorily deducted from their salarios during their period of 
service. A proforma account is maintained of the receipts 
and payments, and the contributions lovied arc so adjusted 
that the pensions provided by tho regulations shall not bring 
any charge on Indian Revenue in excess of the amount spe¬ 
cially sanctioned in aid of the pensions and for the cost of 
management. Members of this Service, who desire to retire 
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under the terms of this resolution, will naturally desire to be 
informed of the family pension torms, which will bo admissible 
to them. These will be as follows, according to the three per¬ 
missible alternatives for which the officer elects : — 

(A). He may cease to mako any contributions and pay¬ 
ments under the regulations, and ho will retain only tho 
right to a proportion of tho contingent benefits under tho 
regulations for his wife and children existing on tho date of 
retirement and for any children subsequently born to that 
wife. This proportion shall be equal to the number of his 
completed years of total service dividod by 25, and tho cal¬ 
culations shall bo based upon tho pension admissible to the 
widow of an officer of the class to which be belongs at tho 
time of bis retirement. 

(3). He may continue up to bis 55th birthday (tho ago 
up to which an officer, who resigns tho service before bocoming 
entitled to a pension undor tho ordinary rules, is required to 
continue to subscribe) if permitted to do so at all, to malco 
contributions under the regulations at the rates payable by 
him at tho dato of retirement, and ho will then retain tho 
right to the full contingent benefits admissible under the regu¬ 
lations according to his class on tho dato of his retirement 
for his wifo existing at tho date of retirement and for any 
children by her, whether born before or after retirement. 
Under this alternative, subscriptions will be payable undor 
the ordinary regulations for each child, whether born boforo 
or after retirement. Further, the widow’s pension under the 
regulations varies with the class of an officer at his death, and 
in this case the right to tho contingent widow’s benefit retained 
will be limited to tho scale applicable to hor if her husband 
bad died at the time of retirement. 

(C) Ho may continue up to his 54th birthday to make 
contributions and payments undor the regulations at the rates 
which would have been payable by him from time to time had 
lie remained in tho sorvico. In this case ho will rotain the full 
benefits admissible under tho regulations as if he had remained 
in the service until death or retirement with an ordinary 
pension. The Secretary of State in Council will make good to 
the Indian Civil Service Family Pension Fund, under a suitable 
procedure, any loss which those concessions may bo ostinmtod 
to Ihrovv upon it. 
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A fow minor points remain for settlement, e. g., tlio 
family pension torms which will be admissible to Indian Army 
Oflicors and the conditions upon which the commutation of 
pensions admissible under Paragraph 4 will ho allowed. Tho 
decisions on those points will be announced later. 

The second resolution mentioned above runs as 
follows :— 

Tho Governor-General in Council has separately announ¬ 
ced the spocial terms sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
Council for officers retiring promaturoly in consequence of tho 
introduction of Constitutional Reforms. It is considered 
desirable to announco at the same time, tho undermentioned 
general decisions of the Secretary of State in Council as to the 
right of officers to retire under tho ordinary regulations. Note 
S. under Article 4G5-A of tho Civil Service Regulations, which 
was introduced with the new pension rules announced on 
November 15, 1919, reserved to Government an absolute 
right to docline to permit an officer to retire before reaching 
tho ago of superannuation, should it he necessary in tho public 
interests to retain his services. This note has, it is under¬ 
stood, led members of the Services to fear that it may, in tho 
future, ho difficult to secure permission to retire before the age 
of superannuation. Indeed, cortain officers, it is believed, 
have, on this account, refused to accept tho new pension rules. 
In order to allay this apprehension, it has been decided— 

(a) In tho case of officers in service on November 15, 
1919, to substitute for the rule in Note 2, under Article 565-A 
of the Civil Sorvico Regulations a rule giving the right to 
retire, subject to six months notico, and 

(b) In tho case of officers who havo joined, or who may 
juiu the service after that date, to substitute for tho rulo in 
Note 2 a new rule corresponding to tho rule in tho Article 5C1 
of the Civil Service Regulations (which has always been appli¬ 
cable to members of the Indian Civil Sorvice) and permitting 
them to retire on pension under tho ordinary rules when their 
resignations havo been accepted. Any officer who may havo 
declined to elect to come under tho provisions of the new 
pension rules, because of his objection to this Note, may now 
elect in writing before March 31, 1922, to do so. This option 
applies also to any porson who may have retired nlready aftor 
the announcement of the new pension terms in November 1919. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF 

The Ahmedabad Congress 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

The Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. 
None thought that Swaraj was not attained. Evory one 
seemed to be conscious of the growing national strength. 
There was confidence and hope written in every faco. The 
Reception Committee had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand visitors to the Congress pandal. But the lowest 
calculation puts down the figure at two lacs. The rush was 
so great that it became impossible to issue either season 
tickets or the entrance tickets. And this phenomenal atten¬ 
dance would have been still larger if all kinds of false rumours 
had not been started to scare away people. The imprison¬ 
ment of leaders and workers and their courage has filled the 
people with a new hope and a new joy. There was a feeling 
in the air that the people had found in suffering the surest 
remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might be pitted against it. 

The Constitution has worked for a year, and in my humble 
opinion, it has proved a thorough success. Thero was a 
serious business air about tbo Subjects Committee which bad 
ample time for deliberation. It was a committee not choaon 
hap hazard, but deliberately by electors who knew what they 
were doing. The Congress itself was an impressive spectacle. 
Hakimji made an ideal and patient President in the place of 
Desbabaridhu Chitta Ranjan Das. Tbe delegates insisted 
upon their doubts being solved before they voted. They 
insisted on understanding everything that was going on. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, took no more than fifteen minutes to read his address 
in Hindi. There were no speeches to induct the President. 
The whole of the function was performed by the All-India 
Congress Committee. That saved at least two hours of the 
twelve thousand delegates and visitors. Tbe President’i 
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ad dross took no more than twenty minutes. Evory speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to be wasted 
in idle talk. 

In the nature of things, too, it could not well be otherwise. 
The resolutions were addressed to the nation. They presented 
a programme of earnest work that had got to bo done if the 
nation was to find her place in tho world. 

Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in tho 
Subjects Committee and the Congress to see that the resolu¬ 
tions wore properly understood before they were voted upon. 

So much for the business side. 

Tho Exhibition. 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The pandal 
itself was a majestic structure covered with Khadi all over. 
The arches also of Khadi, the Subjects Committee pandal of 
Khadi. A beautiful fountain surrounded by green lawns 
ornamented the front of the pandal. At the back was a large 
pandal for overflow meetings where all that bad gone in tho 
Congress pandal was explained to the thousands of spectators, 
men and women, who could not gain entrance for love or 
money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being 
on the river bank and just at the end of Ellis Bridge, presented 
for full eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the 
other side a gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a completo success. The attendance was 
beyond all expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the 
Exhibition daily. It was a unique demonstration of what 
India can produce. The chief attraction was tho party from 
Chikacole who demonstrated all the processes of cotton 
leading to the drawing out of yarn up to 100 counts. No 
machinery could possibly make the snow-like silvers that tho 
delicate hands of tho women of Andhra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw the exquisite thread 
that the delicate fingers of tho Andhra women drew. The 
music of tho 3pindlo, as it porformed its gentle revolution, is 
incapable of beiug reproduced. The evolution that Khadi 
lias undergone during tho year could also he studied in a 
loom where every variety of Khadi. was collected. The 
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paintings from Shantiniketan and elsewhere, and the beautiful 
carvings, afforded instruction to the close student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The musical concerts in which musi¬ 
cians from all parts of India took part was an irresistible 
attraction for thousands of spectators. It ended in the 
convening by Vishnu Digamber Shastri of the first All-India 
Musical Conference whose object is to popularise music in 
national assemblies and organise Bhajan Mandalis. 

Khadi in Evidence. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, and the 
Kbilafat pandal next to it, were a triumphant demonstration of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and an ocular demonstration of the bold 
that Khadi has on the public. The Reception Committee 
used only Khadi manufactured in Gujrat and worth three 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. 60,000 for the use of the Khadi. All the tents including 
a big kitchen and store-house were covered with Khadi. 
Nearly two thousand volunteers, both Hindu and Mussalman, 
and including a few Parsis and Christians, looked after all the 
arrangements for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was 
secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta were covered 
over with clean earth after every time the trench was 
used. It was therefore found to be in a clean condition. 
The work of attending to the trenches was done not by paid 
Bbagis but by unpaid volunteers belonging to oil castes and 
religions. Those only were taken who had no repugnance to 
this necessary work. The reader may not know that the 
process is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does 
not have to touch either the excreta or the earth. He has 
but to take a few shovelfuls of the cleanest earth, and with it 
carefully cover up the dirt The result of this simple atten¬ 
tion was that the camp was clean, sweet and free from the 
plague of this. All the camps were lighted by elctricity. 

Women’s Conference. 

I must not omit to mention the Women’s Conference 
presided over by Bi Amma, the brave mother of the Ali Brothers, 
it was a soul-stirring spectacle. The whole of the spacious 
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pandal was filled by no leas than fifteen thousand women. 

I do not say that they all understood what was going on. 
But*I do say that they knew instinctively what it was. They 
knew that their assembly advanced India’s cause and that 
thoy were expected to play their part side by side with men. 

In the midst of all this rush there was, so far as I am 
aware, no accident. The police, be it said to their credit, 
never interfered with anything or any body. On the Congress 
side of the bridge all arrangements were left to the Congress 
and the Khilafat volunteers. 

The Dark Side. 

So far I have given the bright side of the picture. But 
like every picture the Congress picture too has its shades. 
Though thefe was the greatest enthusiasm, there was at times 
unruliness on the part of the visitors. When they grew 
impatient they made a rush for the pandal and forced entrance 
once or twice. It was all good-humoured but it could also 
prove disastrous. We must be able to regulate such func¬ 
tions in perfect order and that is possible only when the mass 
of poople instinctively and voluntarily obey instructions from 
their own men. Self-restraint is tho key to Swaraj, self- 
government. Even the delegates were not all punctilious in 
obeying instructions. Some of them would not even occupy 
the blocks reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to 
suggest that they were out for civil disobedience and would 
therefore sit where they likod. Even some members of the 
All India Congress Committee wore not above such uncivil 
criminal disobedience. Some delegates would not pay for 
their board .and lodging. And I am sorry to 6ay that there 
was even impersonation by at least one Gujarati who used a 
friend’s ticket as visitor although he knew that the ticket bora 
his friend’s name and that it was non-transferable. What 
adds to the grief is that he is a well-known member of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

And After. 

When, therefore, I think of the darker side of the picture, 
my heart sinks within me. I know why there is delay in our 
realising our ideal. But when I think of the brighter side, tho 
picture is too attractive to enable the shades materially to mar 
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its beauty. At the same time it would not do for us to ba 
forgetful and relax our vigilance. The movement depends 
for its success only upon developing our moral strength. 
Even as one false note spoils a whole musical piece, so does 
a single individual suffice to crush a great movement like ours. 
Let us remember that we have staked our all upon Truth and 
Non-violence. Whatever others may be able to do being free 
from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are sure 
to fall to pieces, if we break our own deliberate pledge. As, 
therefore, I have often said in these pages, the thorough work¬ 
ing of tha Congress Constitution leads automatically to the 
establishment of Swaraj. Let us see. 

Financial. 

Though the All-India Congress Committee has a fair 
balance still at hand, the provinces undoubtedly will have 
used up the monies loft with them. They have an automatic 
source of income. Every Congress member is able to pay 
four annas per year to enable him to retain his or hor vote, 
If, therefore, each province has its quota of members, it must 
be able to collect at least Rs. 50,000, counting two lacs to 
be the least number on the roll of membership. I have been 
told that this is merely a mirage, that it costs more to collect 
the amount than it is worth. A government that spends 
more than it earns is a despotic or a corrupt government. 
The Congress is claimed to be a voluntary organisation. And 
if we are unable to collect our subscriptions at a nominal 
cost, we have no right to exist. Under Swaraj we shall 
expect to get our revenue at no more than 2-1/2 per cent cost, 
and then not by force but by the free will of the people. 
The least therefore that we are entitled to expect is that 
overy province must now be able to finance itself. It ought 
not to be difficult again to get at least one crore members, 
i. e. twenty five lacs of rupees throughout all India for mem¬ 
bership. Indeed if we are a growingly popular organisation, 
say government, we should be able to double our membership. 
We should be able to have enough number of unpaid honest 
volunteers to do just this one woik of collection and no more. 
If we have not them we must declare our bankruptcy. If 
we represent a healthy and natural growth, we must be able 
to collect this nominal personal annual tax without any effort 
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whatsoever. And as with the Congress organisations, so 
with its many institutions, colleges, schools, weaving factories, 
etc. No institution is worth keeping that does not command 
local support by reason of its own moral strength. Only that 
institution is a necessity in a district which is supported by 
its inhabitants. The biggest missionary institutions financed 
from America or England are a superimposition and have 
nowhere been assimilated by the people. If the missionaries 
had from the very commencement relied purely upon the good¬ 
will and support of the people, tboy would have rendered 
infinitely greater service to India. Even so, if Congress 
organisations and institutions are supported from the central 
body, they are likely to become foreign growths and hardly 
beneficial to the people. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that no local institution should exist which is not locally 
supported. Self-reliance is the surest test of capacity for self- 
government. It is possible that there are places or provinces 
which have not yet become self conscious. They will need 
to be developed and helped in the initial stages. They cannot 
to-day be counted in any scheme of battle we may devise. 
In this swift struggle we must rely only upon those places 
that have developed political consciousness. It must there¬ 
fore be in the rarest cases that the central body may be 
expected to finance local effort. 

Untouchability 

Similarly, we must make a herculean effort to deal with 
the quostiou of untouchability. Not until the ‘untouchables’ 
certify to the reformation in Hinduism, may we claim to have 
done anything in the matter. To my dismay, I have found 
much misunderstanding on this question oven in one of the 
most advanced and best awakened provinces, namely Andhra. 
The removal of untouchability means the abolition of the 
fifth caste. There should therefore be no objection to a 
Panchama boy drawing water from the common well of a 
village and to his attending its common school. He should 
freely exorcise all the rights of a non-Brabmin. In the name 
of religion wo Hindus have made a fetish of outward obser¬ 
vances, and have degraded religion by making it simply a 
question of eating and drinking. Brahmanism owes its un¬ 
rivaled position to its self-abnegation, its inward purity, its 
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severe austerity,—ail those illumined by knowledge. Hindus 
are doomed if they attach undue importance to the spiritual 
effects of foods and human contacts. Placed as we are in the 
midst of trials and temptations from within, and touched and 
polluted as we are by all the most untouchable and the vilest 
thought currents, let us not, in our arrogance, exaggerate 
the influence of contact with people whom we often ignorantly 
and more often arrogantly consider to be our inferiors. 
Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be judged, not 
by what we have eaten, nor by whom we have been touched, 
but by whom wo have been served and how. In as much as we 
serve a single human being in distress, we shall find favour 
in the sight of God. Bad and stimulating or dirty foods we 
must avoid as we must avoid bad contact. But let us not 
give these observances a place out of all proportion to their 
importance. Wo dare not use abstinence from certain foods 
as a cover for fraud, hypocrisy, and worse vices. We dare 
not refuse fo serve a fallen or dirty brother lost his contact 
should injure our spiritual growth. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

There is still much left to be desired as to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Tbe combination is still suspected to be a menace to 
the free existence and growth of the small communities. Let 
us not repeat the mistakes of the past regarding our attitude 
towards the Moderates or the Independents. They must not 
feel unsafe in our company but by our toleration we must 
disarm their suspicion and opposition except as to our deeds. 

Civil Disobedience. 

We daro not pin our faith solely to civil disobedience. 
It is like the use of a knife to be usod most sparingly if at 
all. A man who cuts away without ceasing cuts at the very 
root and finds himself without the substance he was trying 
to roach by cutting off the superficial bard crust. The use 
of civil disobedionce will be healthy, necessary and effective 
only if we otherwise conform to the laws of growth. We 
must therefore give its full, and therefore greater, value to the 
adjective ‘civil 1 than to ‘disobedience’. Disobedience with¬ 
out civility, discipline, discrimination, non-violence, is certain 
destruction. Disobedience combined with love is the living 
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water of life. Civil disobedience is a beautiful variant to 
signify growth, it is not discordance which spells death. 

THE CONGRESS IN SESSION. 

The momentous annual session of the Thirty-sixth Indian 
National Congress opened its session at Ahmednbad on 
December, 27th 1921 under a specially erected pandal on the 
bank of the river Sabarmati. 

The pandal itself, a majestic structure admirably planned 
and covered all over with pure white khadi (hand-spun and 
hand-woven), presented an imposing appearance. The exterior 
resembled that of an ancient Indian Fort with three gates. 
The main Swaraj gate bearing the motto “Swaraj is my 
birth-right”, inscribed just above the central arch with a charka 
immediately beneath, fixed in bold relief stood as the noble 
gateway to India’s freedom. 

With the change of India's political atmosphere 
the Congress also had changed its methods. Every thing had 
business-like appearance and was devoid of superfluities. 
The decorations inside the pandal though simple were yet 
attractive. Changes in sitting arrangements wore one of its 
features. The dais was slightly raised from the ground 
sloping towards the centre. 

Quite in oriental fashion the whole audience squatted on 
the ground, the sand floor covered with Khadi serving the 
purpose of cushion. Only the acting President and 
Mahatma Gandhi were provided with stools to write on and 
the press representatives were supplied with desks. 

The audience was composed of the three thousand 
members of the Reception Committee, five thousand delegates 
from tbo several provinces of India and four thousand visitors. 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his Young India :— 

An Instructive Table. 

By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee I am able to give the following table showing tho 
number of delegates who attended the Congress and their 
composition :— 



Number of Delegates 


Name ol No. of delegates Actual 

Provinces. under the Constitution. Arrivals. 


Andhra 

360 

383 

Kerala 

160 

33 

Maharashtra 

292 

263 

Karnataka 

320 

304 

Gujarat 

185 

185 

Bombay 

18 

17 

Burma 

100 

56 

Punjab & N. W. F. 

540 

618 

Sindh 

71 

63 

Delhi 

100 

92 

Rajputana 

400 

399 

Utkal 

300 

108 

C. P. (Marathi) 

50 

44 

Assam 

63 

17 

Berar 

61 

68 

Madras 

410 

162 

Bengal 

986 

373 

United Provinces 

960 

888 

C. P. (Hinduathani) 

209 

205 

Bihar 

588 

559 

Total 

6,173 

4,726 




.Analysis of the Attendance. 


Ladies 

Musal. 

Parsia 

Sikhs 

Antyazas 

The re.it. 

8 

10 • 




365 


1 




32 

1 

9 




253 

9 

29 




206 

11 

22 

5 


2 

145 

3 

2 




15 


2 




51 

17 

67 


55 


380 

1 

11 




51 

7 

13 


4 


68 

11 

13 




375 


3 




105 

1 

5 




38 


2 




15 

2 

5 




5 

2 

13 




147 

10 

36 


4 


323 

10 

114 


3 


761 

6 

29 




170 

7 

83 




468 

106 

469 

5 

65 

2 

4,079 


It will be noticed that out of the total permissible (6,173, 
as many as 4,726 attended tho Congress. Hitherto the number 
has been swelled by local delegates who could under the old 
constitution become delegates for the asking by simply paying 
Its. 10. Tbis time not even Pandit Mulaviyaji could bo 
regarded as a delegate because ho was not elected. Tho 
actual attendance of 4,726 was therefore a fine record. That 
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the United Provinces and Bengal, in spite of so many arrests, 
could have sent 888 and 373 respectively, and the far off Assam 
should have sent 17 and Utkal 108, shows the keen interest 
that is being taken in the National Assembly. No less 
remarkable is the attendance of 106 lady delegates represent¬ 
ing almost all the provinces. The attendance of G5 Sikh 
delegates must also be regarded as altogether remarkable. 
Hardly a few Sikhs attended two years ago. But now that 
community is everywhere pushing itself forward in all national 
movements. The number of 469 Musalman delegates is a 
good number, but we must not be satisfied till we have got 
the full quota which must bo more than 1,200. I am suro 
that there wero more than 2 ‘untouchable’ delegates. 1 cannot 
imagine the Punjab and the Andhra provinces not sending 
any such delegates. The presonco of 5 Parsi delegates is of 
course beyond their numerical proportion which is 2. The 
Parsis, as 1 have so ofton remarked, have in proportion to 
their numbers occupied the foremost place whethor in point 
of sacrifice, attendance, ability or generosity. I know as a 
matter of fact that there were at. least two Christiana. And, of 
course, if Messrs. Stokes and George Joseph had been free, 
they would have attended. But it is up to the Hindus and 
the Musalmans to go out of their way to induce a more 
general interest in the movement on the part of the Christian 
community. 

Visitors 

If the attendance of delegates was most satisfactory that 
of visitors was not less so. The troubled state of the country 
scared away the richest men, and so not a single ticket for 
Rs. 5.000 each was taken up ; 21 however paid Rs. 1,000 each, 
20 paid Rs. 500 each, 162 Rs. 100 each, 81 Rs. 50 each and 

I, 686 Rs. 25 each, making a total of Rs. 93,400 in receipts. 
The Reception Committee contributed more than its quota. 
The total strength was filled up, the receipts being Rs. 78,625. 

II, 261 Season Tickets of Rs. 3 each were issued permitting 
attendance everywhere but the Congress Sessions. 64,469 
Four Anna Tickets were issued. As I have already remarked 
the issue of Season and Entrance Tickets had to bo stopped 
owing to the great rush. Altogether Rs. 2,49,527 were 
received by the Reception Committee in various fees. 
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Members Present. 

Prominent among tho9e present on the dais were Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Vallabbhai Patel, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachari, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. Aneari, Mr, Kastouri Ranga Iyengar, 
Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhury, Hon. Mr. Bhurgri, Mother 
of the Ali Brothers, Mrs. Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Motilal Nehru, 
Mr9. Gandhi, Sreemoti Sarala Devi Choudhurani, Mrs. Sorojini 
Naidu, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Abbas Tyabjee, Mr. Vithalbhai 
J, Patel, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Abhyankar, Mr. T. Prakasam, 
and Dr. T. S. Raj am. 

The pandal, all in white, broken only by an artistic display 
of wreaths of flowers, with twelve thousand audience—dressed 
in white kbadi, the majority having Gandhi caps on—presented 
a scene which can never be forgotten. Mahatma Gandhi, 
bare bodied and bare-footed, having only a loin cloth round bis 
waist, was the centre of attraction and admiration of all. 



Address Delivered By 

Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 

Chairman, Reception Committee 

At thk Thirty-sixth Session of the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

AllMEDABAD, $7Til DECEMBER 1921 

In welcoming the Delegates, Mr. Patel, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, addressed the Congress in 
Hindi. The following is an English translation of his 
speech.— 

Hakimji Sahtb, Brother Delegates, Ladies & Gentlemen .— 

Never before has the Congress mot under auspices such 
as Gorl has provided for us this year. We seem to be pulsa¬ 
ting with joy when we might have been grieving over the 
separation of our loved and reverod workers. I shall not call 
them leaders ; for the year that is about to close on us has 
taught us that true leadership consists in service. And if we 
recognise that groat and learned Musalmans and Hindus are 
now having their well-earned rest in the Government jails, 
we do so because they have served and suffered for us and 
earned the reward coveted by us and reserved by a Govern¬ 
ment which pretends to be based on principles of law and 
order but which is really based on force as is becoming clear 
day by day. 

We bad hoped that wo would meet to celebrato the 
establishment of Swaraj and therefore endeavoured to arrange 
a reception befitting such an occasion. But though we do 
not meet to celebrate that happy event, God in His abundant 
mercy has sent us suffering to try us and make us worthy of 
so precious a gift. And therefore, viewing tbo imprisonments, 
assaults, forcible searches, breaking open of our offices and 
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schools, as a certain sign of the approaching Swaraj, as a balm 
for the wounds inflicted upon our Musalmnn brothers and the 
Punjabees, we have not in any way altered or toned down our 
decorations, musical programme or other events, betokening 
joy and arranged for your reception. 

But we do not ask you to judge our fitness for the honour 
of having yon in our midst by the adequacy of our arrange¬ 
ments for your comforts and entertainment. 1 am fully 
conscious of our defects and the Reception Committee relics 
upon your generously overlooking them. 

The Test, 

But the test you imposed upon us and we gladly ac¬ 
cepted was our response to Ihe creative programme of Non- 
Co-operation with its life-giving and central fact of non¬ 
violence. Our dissociation from the institutions of a Govern¬ 
ment which seeks its safety by organising violence in the 
place of organising free public opinion and giving effect to it, 
meant our abstention under every circumstance from violence. 

I can truthfully claim that we lmve endeavoured to be non¬ 
violent in thought, word and deed. We have made a serious, 
definite effort to purify ourselves by conquering the weak 
flesh in us. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity is its most visible symbol. Whereas 
hitherto we have distrusted and considered ourselves as 
natural enemies, we have begun to love each other and live in 
perfect friendliness. 1 am proud to be able to inform you 
that the relations between us have been and are not merely 
negatively friendly but we have been actively working together 
for the advancement of tlie national cause. Similarly wo ha\e 
cultivated sweet relations with our Parsi, Christian and othor 
countrymen. \\ hilst we have vigorously prosecuted our 
programme we have endeavoured to retain friendly' relations 
with those who have differed ftom us. We have recognised 
that toleration is the essence of non-violence. 

As to the renunciation of titles and practice by lawyers 
we can, I am sorry to say, show nothing of which we can feel 
proud. The boycott of Councils was certainly extensive so 
far as voters were concerned. We have a creditable record 
about education. Some of the best schools and high schools 
have given up their connection with the Government and are 
none the worse for it, Attendance in most of the big national 
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schools is on the increase. We have a National College and 
a National University to which institutions are affiliated. In 
the affiliated and other national schools there are 31,000 toys 
and girls receiving instruction. 

Whereas two years ago there was hardly a spinning- 
wheel working in our Province, to-day there are at least 
1,10,000 spinning wheels at work. The output of Khad dor 
during the period under review is no less than two lacs of 
pounds. We have spent about 5 lacs in organising Swadeshi. 
The use of Khaddar in construction of the various pandais 
and Khadi Nagar is in my opinion a sirikitg ocular demons¬ 
tration of om* work in the direction of Swadeshi. 

In Ttmperavcc we buve resorted to picketing on an 
extensive scale with encouraging results. We have been most 
careful in the choice of picketers. They have done their work 
under trying circumstances and some of them have received 
injuries at the hands of enraged drinkers and sellers. 

We have perhaps made the greatest advance in the matter 
of Untouchability. Our suppressed countrymen freely attend 
our moetings. The national school are open to them in 
theory for which the Senate had to fight a tough battle. In 
practice, however, there is not yet the insistent canvass to 
bring the children of these countrymen to our schools and 
make thorn feel that they are in no way inferior to our own. 
Though, therefore, our goal is not to multiply separate schools 
for such children, we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for some time to come. But the 
removal of the curse is not to be gauged by the number of 
schools opened for them or even by their attendance in ordinary 
national schools. Untouchability is an attitude, and I am 
glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work to 
do in this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable change. 

But I know that we have not passed through the fire of 
suffering that Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
other Provinces are passing through. I am hoping that our non¬ 
violence, to which I have proudly referred, is not non-violence 
due to helplessness, but that is due to self-imposed restraint. 
The Government has provided for us an oppoitunity by taking 
forcible possession of national schools from the Municipalities 
of Surat and Nadiad. Ahmedabad has the same problem to 
solve. And it can only be solved by Civil pisobedieuce in the 
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last resort. The Tehiils Bardoli and Anaod are making 
elaborate preparations for mass Civil Disobedience. I bespeak 
the prayers of this great Assembly that God may give us the 
strength to go through the ordeal of suffering and enable us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with other sister Provinces. At 
the same time I wish to assure you that we shall do nothing 
reckless, nothing that we as peaceful and peace-loving human 
beings may not do for the preservation of National self-respect 
or safe guarding of National rights. 

I now ask Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb to take the chair as 
Acting President. Though Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das is 
nor in our midst in the body, his pure, patriotic and self-sacri¬ 
ficing spirit is with ns. He has sent his inspiring address full 
of religious fervour. 

In the circumstances created for us by the Bengal 
Government, the All-India Congress Committee has followed 
tlio example of our brethren of the Muslim League when in 
the absence of Maulana Mubomed Ali, their President, they 
had to elect an Acting President. J know that m Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Saheb whom the All-India Congress Committee 
has elected to act in Deshbandhu Chittaianjan Das's place, we 
have one of the greatest and noblest, of our countrymen. For 
Hakimji is an embodiment of Hindu-Minlim Unity. He 
commands the confidence and the affection of Hindus and 
others equally with our Musulmnn brothers. 
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[ Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, spoke in 
Urdu. The following is an English translation of his 
address :— 

Brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentlemen :— 
For the first time in the history of the Indian National Congress 
we are assembling under circumstances when, as a result of the 
latest repressive measures of the British Government in India, 
our duly elected President is not amongst us. It is a matter 
of deepest regret to all of us that Mr. C. R. Das is not with us 
to guide our deliberations to-day. It is superfluous for mo to 
enumerate the numerous national services of that great patriot 
from Bengal or refer to the prominent place he occupies in the 
political and social life of our country, whon the nation has 
itself unequivocally said in what esteem it holds him by confer¬ 
ring on him the greatest honour in its giving. But while wo 
regret his absence on that account it should bo a matter of 
deepest satisfaction to us all, both because the man whom the 
nation bad chosen as its chief representative has, by his undaunt¬ 
ed courge, splendid self-sacrifice, and spirit of cheerful suffering, 
proved himself worthy of the great honour conferred on him, 
and because his arrest brings us a stage nearer to our success. 
Mr. C. R. Das has done greater servico to his country by bis 
airest than he would probably have done by presiding over our 
deliberations to-day. His arrest has infused greater spirit and 
determination into the hearts of national workers and 
galvanised the entire country to greater activities nnd 
sacrifices. 
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I, however, realised my own inability to fill the place of 
Mr. C. R. Das and while thanking you for the great trust ycu 
have reposed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope and 
trust that I will prove myself worthy of the great honour you 
have conferred on me, not only in this pandal, but when the 
time comes for me to make for my country and my God the 
sacrifice that it has been the good fortune of many of our 
noble brethren to make. 

Progress of Non-co-operation. 

It will take a long time to enter upon a detailed survey 
oi the progress of Non-co-operation movement since tho last 
session of the Indian National Congress. I will only briefly 
touch on tho advance the country has made since the inaugu¬ 
ration of non-violent Non co-operation. The spirit of Non-co* 
operation pervades throughout the country and there is no 
true Indian heart evon in the remotest corner of this great 
country which is not filled with the spirit of cheerful suffering 
and s’acrifice to attain Swaraj and see the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs redressed. It bas received the highest tribute 
that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
across the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethren have 
adopted it to fight their own political battle.* It should be a 
mattev of pride to ill of us that India is shewing the way t-j 
other sister co '*res. Non-violent Non-co-operation has 
ceased to be r.n Indian movement. It is fast becoming an 
Asiatic movement and the day is not distant when the con¬ 
science of the world will adopt non-violent Non co operation 
as a world weapon against universal injustice and untruth. 
Who can deny the success of tho spirit of Non-co-operation 
movement in India after witnessing the cheerful spirit with 
which our workers ba> e made and are making willing sacri¬ 
fices for the cause of their country and are going to gaol in 
over increasing numbers with a smile on their lips? What is 
still more, not even this intense repression has provoked vio¬ 
lence. It has only redoubled tbe national determination. 
Every successive fit of repression on tbe part of the Govern¬ 
ment, whether it was in connection with the confiscation of the 


* In their struggle for freedom the Egyptian people, foiled in every 
attempt of irnied r»si«,tar.ee to the British, at last adopted non-co-opera¬ 
tion, tin ugh not strictly nor.-vioUnt, by the end of U»2l. 
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Falwa of Jamaiat ul-Ulatna, the famous Karachi trial, or the 
wholesale application of the Seditious Meeting Act, the 
Criminal Lai Amendment Act, or Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, by means of which the right of association 
and the peaceful activities of the Volunteer Organisation 
together with the other elementary rights of Citizenship were 
suppressed, have had but one effect, viz. the determination on 
the part of the people to continue their national activities and 
to persist in their demand. A ceaseless pilgrimage to the goal is 
kept up in vindication of the primary rights of citizenship in 
all the Northern Provinces of India as also in Mahar*utra and 
Andhra. The nation to-day realises the grironess and the 
gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
with the cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a 
noble cause. 

Nor is the time at which we are waging this noble 
struggle inopportune. Not only is the conscience of Asia and 
Africa awake and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt 
yet full of hope and promise, that the conscience of Europe 
too is at last rousing-itself from its long slumber. 

Prince’s visit. 

1 must add one word about the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. We have no quarrel with 
His Royal Highness. But we do not want a bankrupt 
Government to re-establish its fallen political credit by making 
a capital out of his Royal Highness's visit. Nor is the country 
in a mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome so long as 
the two sores of the Khilafat and the Punjab are still running 
and Swaraj is still unattained. We, therefore, resolved simply 
to refrain from taking part in the welcome to Hi6 Royal 
Highness. And if there have been any regrettable incidents 
with consequent bitterness of spirit,the responsibility for it 
lies entirely at the door of the Government that betrayed 
such lamentable lack of sense and judgment and acted in a 
manner utterly unjustifiable. 

Success of Non-co-operation 

Our critics say that the Non-cooperation movement 
has failed and in support of their statement point to the 
Government Educational Institutions, the ranks cf the Title- 
holders, the members of the new Legislative Councils and the 
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liar of the various High Courts. My answer to that, if answer 
bo still needed alter what I have just said, is that so far as the 
Government Educational Institutions are concerned, I would 
invito the attention of our critics to what the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University had to say on the effect of the 
Non-co operation movement. That result was achieved in- 
spite of the fact that wo had not made provisions for a 
sufficient number of National Colleges and National Schools 
for the students who left their institutions. As to the Title 
holders and Members of the New Legislative Councils, the 
classes which would naturally not bo the first to respond to 
such an appeal, what is their position 1 Where is their pres¬ 
tige to day ? It has fallen lower than the Czarist rouble.* The 
Government may still manufacture and place them in the 
market but the public simply does not care for them. And 
after all it is the public opinion that gives them value and 
currency. As to the lawyors, it is true that with some noble 
exceptions, they have not, as a class, responded to our appeal 
as they ought to have done. But as we devolop our Panchayat 
system, a work to which we have not been able to devote 
much of our time and energy, the legal practitioners would 
soon fall in with the public opinion. The question of the 
Government servants is slightly different and comparing the 
number of resignations offered last month with the average 
for previous months we have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
the progress non co-operation is making in that direction, 
specially as the increased number of resignations is unques¬ 
tionably the result of the policy of intensive repression 
adopted by the Government. 

The Moderales and N. C. O. 

True, there are some of our Moderate brothers, with 
genuine love of our common country in their hearts, w ho for 
want of true appreciation of the real nature of the struggle 
we are engaged in and the issues that it involves, have not 
yet taken their proper place in the national ranks. But I feel 
sure that if the fire of patriotism is still alive in their 
hearts, and 1 feel confident that it will not die, they will 
soon realise their mistake and will be found taking the 


Under the new Soviet flovt. of 1'ussia the old Czarist rotthle-nolc» 
me of no value. 
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place of their brothers whose names figure on the national 
Roll of Honour.* 

Tragic Events in Malabar. 

1 cannot close without referring to the tragic events 
that are daily taking place in Malabar and the prolonged 
agonies of our unfortunate Moolah brethren. And here I 
must make it quite clear that this question has two aspects ; 
one with reference to the Government in the country and the 
other with reference to the treatment by the Moplahs of their 
Hindu brethren. As to the first, judging from the evidence 
before the public, one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the responsibility of provoking these disturbances rests 
entirely on the shoulders of the Government. While as to 
the method adopted in suppressing these, there will bo no 
thinking person in the country who will not condemn them. 
All of us who have had the experience of Amritsar know the 
horrible nature of this “pacification.” It was only accidentally 
that the terrible train-tragedy was revealed to the public the 
other day ! But how many other tragedies there are that havo 
not come to light ? 

As to our Hindu brethren who have been forcibly 
converted or have otherwise suffered at the hands of some of 
the Moplahs, 1 fully sympathise with them and there will he 
no Muslim worthy of the name who will not condemn this 
entirely un-Islamic act in the strongest possible terms. I feel 
sure that these stray incidents are tho acts of a few misguided 
individuals and that the rest of the Moplahs are as ready and 
strong in condemning them as any of us here. Still 1 should 
not like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in the slighest 
degree and I sincerely regret these deplorable incidents. 

Reaching the Goal. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our country is experiencing 
terrible convulsions, but it requires no prophet to fontell that 
these are the birth-pang of Young India that will revive the 
glorious traditions of this our ancient country and take its 
proud place by the nations of the world. 


* By the time the Congress was held at Ahmedahiui almost all the 
prominent nationalist lenders in India were clapped in CSovt. Jails, 
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Mr. Chairman of the Reception Committee and Delegates 
of the Indian National Congress :— 

We have arrived at a critical stage in our struggle with the 
Bureaucracy ; and it behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hearts and to ask ourselves the question, “Do I stand for 
India in her present struggle ?” It is because 1 stand for India 
that I have responded to your unanimous call to day. I thank 
you for your confidence in me ; but 1 warn you that 1 
1 have no worldly wisdom to offer you. 1 come from a city 
which has felt the full force of the wrath of the Government. 
Measures for stifling political life have been taken, as I believe, 
in order to coerce the people to receive His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales ; but it is the imprisoned soul of 
Calcutta that will greet His Royal Highness on the 24th 
December. 1 come from the struggle which has just begun in 
Calcutta, chastened and purified ; and, if I have no worldly 
wisdom to give, I at least bring before you unbounded enthu¬ 
siasm, and a resolute determination to see this struggle 
through. 

What 16 our aim ?—Freedom 1 

1 think that at the very outset we ought to define our 
attitude in relation to the present struggle. What is our aim? 
Whither are we going? 1 think that most people will agree 
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l hat we are out to secure freedom, freedom from foreign 
Objection, freedom from foreign interference. It is as well, 
however, that we should have a clear grasp of what is meant 
by the word “Freedom.'’ In the first place it does not imply 
absence of all restraint. When I am forbidden to steal my 
neighbour’s purse or to trespass on my neighbour’s land, 
there is necossarily a restraint on my action ; but there is no 
opposition between freedom and such restraint as has the 
sanction of the people behind it. In the second place, 
freedom does not necessarily imply absence of the idea of 
dependence. Dependence there must be so long as we live 
in society, and neod the protection of society ; and there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and 6uch dependence 
as is willingly suffered by the people. But though there is no 
necossary opposition betweon freedom and restraint, and 
freedom and dependence, it must be remembered that restraint 
that does not deny freedom can only be such restraint as has 
the sanction of the people behind it; and dependence consis¬ 
tent with freodom can only be such dependence as is willingly 
sulFered by the people for its own protection. 

What then is freedom 1 It is impossible to defino the 
term ; but one may describe it a9 that state, that condition, 
which makes it possible for a nation to realize its own 
individuality and to evolve its own destiny. The history of 
mankind is full of stirring stories as to how nations have 
struck for freedom in order to keep their nationalism and 
their individuality inviolate and untarnished. To take only 
modern instance*, one may refer to Finland and Puland, 
Ireland, Egypt and India. Each of these nation* has offered 
a determined resistance to the imposition of a foreign culture 
upon it. The history of these nations has run on parallel 
lines. First, there is the pro'est against cultural conquest; 
secondly, there is the desire for national education ; and lastly, 
there is the demand for its recognition as a separate organism 
with the power to work out its own destiny without any 
hindrance frura any foreign power. 

Western culture & Indian Nationalism. 

We stand then for freedom, because we claim the right to 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny 
along our own lines, unembarrassed by what Western civiliza¬ 
tion has to teach us and unhampered by Ihe institutions 
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which the West has imposed on us. But hero a voice 
interrupts mo, the voice of Rabindranath, the poet of India. 
He says, “The Western culture is standing at our door ; roust 
we be so inhospitable as to turn it away or ought we not to 
acknowledge that in the union of the cultures of the East and 
the West is the salvation of the world ?”* I admit that if 
Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to isolate itself 
from other nations. But I have two observations to make to the 
criticism of Rabindranath :—first, we must have a house of our 
own before we can receive a guest; and secondly, Indian 
culture must discover itself before it can be ready to assimilate 
Western culture. In my opinion, there can be no true 
assimilation before freedom comes, although there may be, as 
there has been, a slavish imitation. The cultural conquest 
of India is all but complote ; it was the inevitable result of her 
political conquost. India must resist it. She must vibrate 
with natioual life ; and then we may talk of the union of the 
two civilizations. 

1 must dispose of another objection, this time of my 
Moderate friends. “You concede,” I hear them say, “that 
freedom is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, the 
end being self-realisation, self-dependence, self-control ; why 
not work out your destiny within the British Empire?” My 
answer is that so long as India occupies the position of a 
dependent in the British Empire, so long the task cannot be 
undertaken. Go-into the villages, the heart of India, and see 
the life that is lived by the average Indian. They are sturdy 
men and fearless men ; they are men of whom any country 
would bo proud ; but the degradation that must inevitably 
follow subjection is writ large on their brow, and their lot is 
mado up of caste troubles, petty squabbles, and endless 
pursuit of litigation for litigation’s sake. Where are now the 
institutions that made them self-dependent and self-contained 1 ? 
\Y here is the life that enabled them to earn their livelihood 
and yet left them free to worship the God of their fathers ? 
I assert that once a nation passes into subjection, degeneration 


At tins period the attitude of the great Poet towards M. Gandhi’s 
movement was this—lie was against non-co-operation, against even 
nationalism, which according to him was a narrow and barren creed 
In. Ins world-tour just preceding this period the poet had-persistenlv 
preached for a super-national humanism. 
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must inevitably set in attacking the very life-blood of that 
nation. Its effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that 
sphere but in every sphere of the nation’s activity. Economically, 
the British rule has had a disastrous effect on our national 
well-being. Mr. R. C. Dutt. and after him Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya* have shown how deliberately the destruction 
of our national industry, the spinning and weaving industry, 
was planned. Who can contemplate with equanimity that 
every year many crores of rupees go out of India without 
corresponding advantage! Morally, we are becoming a nation 
of slaves, and have acquired most vices of the slave. Wo 
speak the language of the master, and ape his manners ; and 
we rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own 
institutions lie languishing in the villages. Intellectually, wo 
have become willing victims to the imposition of a foreign 
culture on us ; and the humiliation is complete when we are 
deliberately breaking away from the past, recognising no virtue 
in its continuity. “But then,” say my Moderate friends, 
“How can you hope to win freedom until you have elevated 
the people?” If I am right in my diagnosis that the present 
condition of India, material, moral and intellectual, is the 
direct result of the foreign rule in India, then it must follow 
that so long as our subjection continues, so long there is no 
hope of recovery. You may, of course, tackle side problems, 
as we are trying to do. You may infuso such enthusiasm 
amongst the people as may be of great assistance to you in 
your political campaigns. But believe mo, it is tho diseaso 
that you must fight, and not the outward symptoms of tho 
disease. 

I object thou to the perpetuation of British domination 
as in my opinion it is impossible to find tho fulfilment of our 
nationality, our individuality, our personality so long as that 
domination continues. In arriving at this conclusion I have 
entirely ignored the character of the British rule in India.s 
That rule may be good or bad, it may be conceded that it in 
partly good and partly bad, but my conclusion is based on 
the view that there is inherent in subjection something whief 
injures national life and hampers its growth and self* 
fulfilment. Whether within the Empire m outside it, India 

'Sec Malaviya’s Minute of Dissent, to the Industrial Commission 
ip •port ID ID in the Indian Annual llngister 1 DID. 
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must have freedom so that she may realize her individuality 
and evolve her destiny without help :ur hindrance from the 
British people. 

What are the methods ? 

I now come to the question. What are the methods 
which we ought to adopt in our fight with the Bureaucracy ? 
There are three, and only three methods, that I know of 
(l) armed resistance, (2) co operation with the Bureaucracy 
in the councils that have been established under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and (3) non-violent non-cooperation. 
The first I must dismiss as beyond the range of practical 
politics. Even if it. were not so, on principle I am opposed 
to violence. We must then choose between co operation and 
mn-co operation. 

1 confess that in considering the question of co-operation, 

I am not a little troubled hy the fact that some of our leaders 
who assisted at the birth of political life in India are ranged 
against us on the question. I therefore propose to consider 
some of the arguments that are advanced against us by these 
supporters of the Government of India Act ; and in doing so 
I shall consider, first., whether the freoddm of the Indian 
nation, that is to say, its right to develop its own individuality 
and evolve its own destiny, has been recognised in the Act; 
secondly, whether the Act either expressly or by necessary 
implication gives even the beginnings of responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the Indian people ; and lastly, whether the legislature 
has any control, effective or otherwise, over the purse. 

Government of India Act* criticised. 

Now the Preamble of the Act is the key to the situation. 
“Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament”: so the 
Preamble runs. What is the declared policy of Parliament A 
To recognise the inherent right of the Indians to responsible 
government? Not at all. To recognise the inherent right of 
India to be treated as a free and equal partner of the 
commonwealth of nations known as tho British Empire? Not 
at all. But, mark the timid concession to the rights of India, 
“To provide fq& the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradual 


* The text of the Act will be found in the Annual Register 15*21, 
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development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization o.f responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire.” 1 do not think a 
more halting concession could ever be made to the rights of 
a people. Now, is there anything in the Preamble to compel 
the British Parliament to recognise India, at any time, as a 
free and equal partner of the British Empire 1 I think not. 
“Progressive realization of responsible government in British 
India”! These are vague words, and they will not, at any 
time, tax the ingenuity of a British statesman. Omitting 
the second paragraph and coming to the third, we find “that the 
time and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies foj the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples.” Mark the word 
“peoples”, not “people”, an assertion by the Parliament that 
India is not one, but many. I, for one, am not. prepared to 
submit to the insult offered to India in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, and I feel bound to protest against it. We 
are quite prepared to undertake the responsibility for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian people (not peoples), 
and I altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can possibly 
discharge its responsibilities in relation to a subject nation. 1 
resent the doctrine that the Parliament is to determine the 
time and manner of each advance, and I say that the whole 
object of the legislation, as disclosod in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, is to perpetuate the domination of the 
British Parliament, which I cannot for a moment accept. The 
fourth paragraph holds out a distinct threat : “And whereas 
the action of Parliament”, so it say9, “in such matters must 
be guided by the co-opcrition received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the 
oxtent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility”.—In other words, if we are good 
boys, and if we satisfy lho British Parliament that we have a 
sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will con¬ 
sider whether we ought not to have a further instalment of 
reforms. In other words we are perpetual infants, and the 
British Parliament is our sole guardian. 

Freedom is my birthright. ' 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have very great respect for the 
opinion of my political opponents, but I cannot accept the 
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fundamental principle on which the Reform Act is based. 

I think that we should preserve our self-esteem, whatever the 
stage of our progress may be. I think that we should solemn¬ 
ly declare in open Congress, that freedom is inherent in every 
nation and that India has and possesses the right to develop 
her own individuality and to evolve her own destiny unham¬ 
pered by what the British Parliament has decided or may 
decide for us. 1 think we should recognize that any power 
that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-realization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an enemy of India 
and must as such be resisted. I am willing to co-operate 
with England, but on one condition only, that she recognises 
this inherent right of India.* That recognition you will not 
find anywhere* in the Government of India Act, and 1 for one 
will not be a party to the perpetuation of British domination 
in India. But my moderate friends tell me, that though the 
freedom of the Indian people, in the sense in which I under¬ 
stand the term, has not been recognised in the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, still, if we work the reforms, it w ill not bo in the power 
of Parliament to withhold that freedom. I do not doubt the 
wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism ; but the 
question, in my opinion, is entirely irrelevant. My position 
is this, that however willing I may lie to enter into a com¬ 
promise with the English Government in matters of detail, 
and I am willing to make great sacrifices, I will not enter 
into any compromise on the quostion which I hold to be 
fundamental. Freedom is my birthright, and 1 demand a 
recognition of that right, not by instalments nor in compart¬ 
ments, but whole and entire. I do not doubt that victory will 
be on our side ; but supposing we fail, we would at least 
have preserved inviolate our national self-respect and dignity, 
we would at any rate have repudiated the insult on which the 
Government of India Act is based. The difference between 
the Indian National Congress and the Ministers who are work¬ 
ing the Reforms Act seems to me to be fundamental, in that 
the former has its eye fixed on the ultimato and would rejoct 
as essentially false anything that does not recognise the 
freedom of the Indian people ; whereas the latter have their 


* This is a post-war evolution of nationalistic consciousness common 
to all tiie enslaved countries : Inland, Egypt and India. So, too, said 
JleValera of Ireland, 
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eyes fixed on the departments of which they are in charge, 
and hope to attain freedom through the successful working 
of those departments. 

The Position of the Indian Ministers. 

I will now consider whether the Act gives oven the 
beginnings of responsible government to India, and whether 
the Legislature has any control over the purse. The two 
questions must be considered together. It is tho view of the 
Moderates in Bengal that out of seven mombers of the Bengal 
Government, five are Indians. Tho view is ontiroly erroneous. 
I think I am right in saying that provinces aro governed, in 
relation to reserved subjects, by tho Governor-in-Counci), 
and in relation to transferred subjects, by the Governor acting 
with Ministers. The statute makes no provision whatever for 
tho joint deliberation by the Governor and his Council and 
his Ministers sitting together, except in regard to proposals 
for taxation and borrowing, and tho framing of proposals for 
expenditure of public money. In regard to tho reserved 
subjects, and those are subjects which are of vital importance 
to us as a nation in our struggle for political liberty, the 
Ministers have no voice whatever. 1 think I am right in 
saying that thoy are the dumb spectators of tho fight that is 
now going on botween us and the Government. They are not 
part of the Government to cousidor whether, in relation to the 
non-co-operation movement, a repressive policy should or 
should not bo initiated in the country. Their advice will not 
bo sought when the local Government has to consider the 
question whether Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not to be 
arrested. If I am right in my view as to the position of the 
Ministers in rolation to the reserved subjects, then I suggest 
to my moderate friends that they are under an entire 
misapprehension when they say that a maiority of the 
members of tho Government are Indians. The truth is that 
in relation to the reserved subjects the Indian element is in 
a minority and cannot alTect the policy of the Government in 
tho slightest degree, provided the Governor and tho English 
members of tho Council combine against it. 

I have now to consider the position of tho Ministers and 
the relation botween the Ministers and the Legislature in 
regard to the transferred subjects. My first point is, that it 
is a mistake to suppose that any “subject” has boon 

3 
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transferred to the Ministers. I concede that certain depart¬ 
ments have been transferred, but I maintain that they have 
been transferred subject to the encumbrances created by a 
century of bureaucratic rule, and the Ministers have no 
power whatever to discharge those encumbrances. I will 
at once make my meaning clear. Now Medical administra¬ 
tion is an important department of the State ; and so is Public 
Health. These departments, I understand, have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministers, and the Minister, provided he has 
complete control of the “subject,” is in a position to confer a 
lasting benefit on the community. But what is tho position ? 
The Minister has no effective control over the officers who 
run the departments, and no voice whatever in the selection 
of his own officers. It is a peculiar circumstance in the 
history of the bureaucratic rule in India that, whenovcr the 
people have cried for something essential to their existence, 
the Government has given them expensive administration, 
expensive offices and expensive buildings instead. The test 
whether the “subject” has been transferred to the Minister is 
this : Is the Minister for Health under the law in a position 
to take up this attitude, “I will recast the whole system under 
which these departments have hitherto been administered. 

1 will abolish the Indian Medical Service, and employ local 
agencies who would know how to disinfect a well and what 
steps to take in the case of an epidemic. I will then have 
more money to spend on the needs of the people” ? But, 
no ! Thi6 attitude the Act denies to him, and yet it is said 
that the subject has been transferred to him. One of tho 
Ministers in India described his position in bitter terms in 
the course of a Council debate. Ho complained that if he 
applied to tho Medical department or the Sanitary depart¬ 
ment for doctors to meet an emergency, they said to him in 
reply, “Wo have no doctors.” If he took the responsibility 
of sending doctors to the affected area, the Medical depart¬ 
ment said to him : “We do not recognise your doctors, and 
you must pay them out of your own pocket”. When I point 
out to you that the Minister in question is the Minister in 
charge of the Medical department, and Sanitary department, 
you will grasp the full significance of the “transfer of subjects” 
that has taken place under tho Act. AVell might a Minister 
exclaim, as one actually did, “Silver and gold have I none, 
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but of such as l have I give unto thee”, tbit is, sympathy. 
He added that he could only give sympathy, because the 
purse was held by somebody eUs, that is to say, the Finance 
Member. 

The Control over the Purse 

This brings me to a question of groat importance, and 
that is whether the 1legislature has any control over the purse. 
The Moderates maintain the affirmative of the proposition ; 
I maintain the negative. I shall presently refer to the 
provisions of the Act to support my position ; but 1 have 
a witness of undoubted position and respectability in my 
favour, whose evidence I should like to place before you. 
In the course of the general discussion on the Budget in one 
of the Councils, a Minister said as follows: “The two poor 
men who have boon put down here as Ministers are presumed 
to be clothed with all the powers of Ministers in the House 
of Commons, and therefore they are called upon to account 
for everything for which perhaps a Minister in the House of 

Commons is responsible.The Minister here begins his 

life by getting a dole of money that is given by those who 
are in charge of the whole administration.” The question is 
whether the Moderates are right or the Minister in question is 
right. Both may be wrong ; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Government of India 
Act, the framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to 
Transferred and Reserved Subjects is a matter of agreement 
between the Members of the Executive Council and the 
Ministers ; but if they do not agree as to_the apportionment 
of funds between Reserved and Transferred departments 
respectively, the Governor has the power to allocate the 
revenues and balances of the province between Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects by specifying the fractional proportions 
of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to each 
class of subject. What, then, is the position 1 The moderates 
proudly assert that the majority of Members of the Govern¬ 
ment are Indians. If that were so, one would expect the 
question of apportionment to be decided in accordance with 
the view of the majority ; but that is not done, because the 
entire scheme is based on the distrust of the Ministers, 
We have, therefore, this result that if the Members and the 
Ministers are unable to come to an agreement, the matter is 
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decided by the Governor who may act either in accordance 
with his own discretion or in accordance with the report of 
an authority to be appointed by the Governor-General in this 
behalf on the application of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is 
placed by the scheme framed under the Act; but what is 
the position of the Counoil? Has it any power to say, “We 
roquire the funds to bo apportioned in the way we suggest 
and not according to the proposal made by the Government”? 
Can it say, “ We roquire you to spend so much to fight 
malaria or so much for primary education”? The Act 
undoubtedly gives power to the council to refuse its assent to 
a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduc¬ 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which the grant 
is composed, but this is subject to an important proviso, 
viz. that the local Government shall have power, in relation 
to any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor certifies that 
the expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. This, 
according to the Moderates, is the effective control which the 
Legislature has over tho purse, it has no power whatever 
to say in what proportion the revenue of the country should 
be allocated between Reserved and Transferred departments 
respectively ; it has no control whatever over the revenue 
allocated to the Reserved Subjects. All that it can do is to say 
to tho Ministers, “We refuse our assent to your demand”, or, 
We reduce the amount referred to in your demand either 
by a reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or 
reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.” It is ridiculous to describe the limited 
control exercisable by tho Council in relation to the Transferr¬ 
ed Subjects as “an effective control over tho purse”. 

In administrative matters, the position of the Minister is 
no better. The Act provides that in relation to transferred 
subjects, the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which case he may require action to bo taken 
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otherwise than in accordance with that advice. In a dispute 
between the Minister in charge of the Department of Health 
and his officer on a question of policy, it is possible for the 
Governor to support the officer against the Minister. In 
matters of legislation in relation to the Transferred Subjects 
there is in theory some power in the legislature, but in prac¬ 
tice the finance department, controlled by a member of tho 
Executive Council, would have the last word on the subject; 
for I can conceive of no legislation which does not involve 
expenditure of money, and it is the duty of the finance 
department (of which, bo it remembered, the Minister is 
not a Member) to examine and advise on tho scheme of 
the now expenditure for which it is proposed to make pro 
vision in the estimates. 

In regard to tho whole scheme, it is legitimate to ask, 
“Does it secure even tho elementary rights which every 
citizen unci or any civilised Government possesses 1 ? Is 
repressive legislation impossible under the Act, except 
with the consent of the people ? Does it give to the people 
tho right to repeal the repressive legislation which disgraces 
the Statute book of India? Has a repetition of tho 
Punjab atrocities been made impossible ?” I think I am right 
in saying, that in regard to all these matters tho position 
is exactly the same as it was before tho Reform Act. 

No Peace with Dishonour. 

This, then, is the scheme which is being worked by 
the Ministers, and we have been solemnly assured by tho 
Moderates that tho beginning of Swaraj is Jo be found 
in the scheme. Much as I would like to end all unnecessary 
conflict, I cannot recommend to you I he acceptance of tho 
Act as a basis for co-operation with the Government. 

I will not purchase peace with dishonour, an*J so long as 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act stands and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, 
develop our own individuality and ovolvc our own destiny, is 
not recognised, I must decline to consider any terms of peace. 

The only method, therefore, of warfare open to us 
is non-co-operation, and that is the programme which we 
adopted at two successive Congresses. We are devoted to 
the doctrine of non-co-operation, and you will not expect me 
to discuss its ethics. But there are friendly critics whose 
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doubts we ought to dispo), if it is in our power to do so. 
They say that the doctrine of non-co-operation is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair; they stand aghast at 
the narrowness, the exclusiveness which such a doctrine 
implies ; and they draw our attention to the trend of political 
events in the world, and they ask us whother there is any 
hope for a nation that is determined to live a life of 
isolation. 

What is Non-co-operation. 

I feel bound to answer the questions which have been 
raised by theso critics, and, in doing so, I must ask myself 
the question, “What is Non-co operation 1” 1 find it 

easier to answor the question by considering for a moment 
what is not non-cooperation. Non-co-operation is not a 
refusal to co-operate with the English peoplo because they 
are English people. Non co operation does not advocate a 
policy of separation, a policy of isolation. Indeed in our 
conflict with the forces of injustice and unrighteousness, 
wo are not forgetting Him, to quote the words of Eavindranath, 
“Who is without distinction of class or colour, ard 
Who with his varied Shakti makes true provision for the 
inherent need of each and every class." But before we 
can join the forces of the world in the missionary enterprise 
to uplift humanity, it is at least necessary that we should 
find fulfilment in self-realization and self-development ; for 
it is only as a nation that has realised itself that wo can 
hope to be of any service to humanity. Let us consider 
the matter for a moment. Our philosophy recognises that 
there is an essential unity behind all diversities, and that 
these diversities, “ Vaichitrya" if 1 may use that expression, 
constitute the "Lila” of the Supremo Reality. The 
whole object of human endeavour, as I understand it, is to 
reconcile theso endless diversities so as to afiirm the 
Supreme Reality. God’s L\la requires that every mani¬ 
festation must have an unhampered growth. Every nation 
on the face of the earth represents such a manifestation. Like 
the various flowers in a garden the nations must follow their 
own laws and work out their own destiny, so that in the end 
they might each and all contribute to the life and culture of 
humanity. Inorder that humanity may be served, the ultimate 
Uuiiy realized, that essential something which distinguishes 
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one nation from another, which I may describe as the indivi¬ 
duality of the nation, must have unfettered growth. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of nationalism for which men have 
been ready to lay down their lives. Nationalism is not an 
aggressive assertion of its individuality, distinct and separate 
from the other nations, but it is a yearning for self-fulfilment, 
self-determination and self-realization as a part of the scheme 
of the universal humanity by which alone humanity can fulfil 
itself, determine itself and realize itself. Non-co-operation 
therefore, though it does not refuse co-operation with the 
English because they aro English, will refuse to co-operate 
with any power or institution which embarrasses in any way 
the growth of the individuality of the Indian nation or ham¬ 
pers its self-fulfilment. Non-co-operation again does not reject 
western culture because it is western. But it recognises that 
there must be rejection in order that there may be whole¬ 
hearted acceptance. The cry for national education is not a 
protest against foreign education. But it is a protest against 
the imposition of foreign culture on India. Subjection is hard 
to bear, whether it bo political or cultural ; and indeed, as 
history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow in the 
wake of political subjection. Our desire for national educa¬ 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the 
past and to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine 
that we preach docs rot exclude any light that may come from 
outside ; but we say to those who care to listen to us, “ First 
light the lamp that lies neglected in your home ; look into the 
past and realise your present position in tho light of the past ; 
and then face tho world with courage and receive whatever 
light that may come from outside.” 

Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 

What then is Non-co-operation ? I cannot do better than 
quote the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes ;* “It is the refusal to 
be a party to a preventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or 
have any part in injustice; it- is tho refusal to acquiesce in 
wrongs than can be righted, or to submit to a state of affairs 


* An American Missionary in India who fell under the spell of Mr. 
Gandhi’s philosophy, became his follower and a strong non-co-operator, 
working amongst the poor labourers of India for their uplift, and was 
subsequently sent to jail by the Govt, on a charge of sedition. 
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which is manifestly inconsistent with the dictates of righteous¬ 
ness. And, as a consequence, it is the refusal to work with 
thoso who on grounds of intorest or expediency insist upon 
committing or perpetuating wrong.” 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form 
the doctrine is one of negation, but I maintain that 
in substanco it is ono of affirmation. AVe break in order 
to build ; we destroy in order to construct; we reject in 
ordor to accept. This is the whole history of human en¬ 
deavour. If subjection be an evil, then we are bound to 
non co-operate with every agency that seeks to perpetuate 
our subjection. That is a negation ; but it affirms our 
determination to be free, to win our liberty at any cost. 
Nor do I agree that the doctrine is one of despair. It 
is a doctrine of bopo and of confidence and of unbounded 
faith in its efficacy. One has only to look at the faces of 
the sufferers as they are lod to prison to realise that victory 
is already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali, courageous and resourceful, have lived and 
sutfered. It is not for nothing that Lajpat Bai, one of the 
bravest of spirits that ever faced the sun, flung the order 
of the Bureaucracy in its face, and marched boldly into the 
prison that awaited him. It is not for nothing that Motilal 
Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurned the riches that 
were his, and defied the order that would enslave him, refus¬ 
ing no pain that tho malice of piower could invent. Time will 
not permit mo to read to you all the names that are inscribed 
on the roll of honour ; but I must not forget to mention 
the students who are at once the hope and the glory of the 
Motherland. I, who have been privileged to watch the 
current of political life in its very centre, can testify to the 
wonderful courage and unflinching devotion displayed by the 
students. Theirs is the inspiration behind the movement, tboirs 
the victory. They arc tho torch-bearers of the time; they 
are tho pilgrims on the road. If suffering has been their lot, 
victory is their due. 

This, then, is tho philosophy on which the non co opera¬ 
tion movement is based •. to defy with absolute constancy 
tho hostile powers that would hamper in any way our growth 
and self-fulfilment as a nation, to keep its evil always in view, 
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not hating the power, but recognising its evil as an evil and 
refusing no suffering that the malice of that power can invent. 

I admit, gentlemen, that the ideal is very high, but I maintain 
that it is the only mothod which we can adopt for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. It requires no wisdom to see that if 
every one of us withdraws our helping hand from the machine 
that is relontlessly working to prevent our growth and self- 
roalization as a nation, the . machine must of necessity stop its 
work. We aro told, however, that once the machine of 
government stops its work, we shall be swept away by the 
forces of disorder and reaction. There is a simple answer to 
this argument. The non co-operation movement can never 
hope to succeed, unless our forces are properly organised, 
and the ethics of the movement properly understood by 
the nation. If they aro not understood, tho question will not 
arise, for we cannot then hope to carry the struggle to a 
successful termination ; but if they aro understood, then the 
inherent strongth of the movement will prevent anarchy and 
bloodshed. But I cannot disguise from myself the fact that 
there havo been disturbances in Bombay in the course of our 
propaganda. We must accept responsibility for such distur¬ 
bances and frankly admit that, to the extent to which there has 
been violence, intimidation and coercion, we may be said to 
have failed. But what is the remedy 1 Surely not to abjure 
our faith, but to seo that the faith is properly understood. 
Bloodshed and disorder have been associated with every great 
movement that has taken place—the spread of Christianity 
for instance. But is it to be argued, that because in the 
spread of a New Idea there is danger of disorder and distur¬ 
bance as it comes into conflict with old ideals and the old view 
of life, the missionaries must of necessity stay their hand and 
decline to carry tho Light they feel ? Such an argument is 
not worth a moment’s consideration. You may argue, if you 
like, that our doctrine has not yet been understood by the 
people. You may argue, if you choose, that our programme 
ought to be rovised in the light of the disturbances which have 
taken place in Bombay. But the fact that disturbances have 
in fact taken place in a single small urea is no argument 
against the essential truth of our movement. We must meet 
the situation with courage and devise means to prevent the 
recurrence of those disturbances : but i cannot and I will 
uot advise you to stay your band from the non-co-operation 
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movement. The fact that India has remained calm in spite 
the recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson has gone 
home. The recent manifestation of courage, endurance and 
roniarkable self-control* has in my opinion demonstrated the 
efficacy and thu necessity of non-violent non-co operation. 
And nothing can stop our onward march if the same spirit is 
still further developed and retained to the end. 

A question to Lord Reading 

Ladies and gentlemen, the success of our movement has 
made a deep impression on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge 
by the repressive policy which it has initiated and is carry¬ 
ing into effect. I observe that His Excellency the Viceroy! 
objects to the policy being described as “repressive,” but I 
have yet to know that the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act are part of the ordi¬ 
nary Criminal law of the land. Indeed, if I am not. mistaken, 
these were two of the Acts that were considered by the Com¬ 
mittee + appointed to examine repressive legislations. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian Chairman and 
six Indian Members out of eight wore unable to recommend 
the repeal of these two Acts. They have only shown what 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. But 
the fact remains that the Acts were treated as repressive laws 
and discussed as such. Lord Reading is obviously in error in 
suggesting, as he has done, that the arrests now' being made 
in Calcutta and in other parts of India are under the 
ordinary criminal law of the land. His Excellency asserts 
that there are organised attempts to challenge the law, and 
he does not understand what purpose is served by flagrant 

* The Official and Anglo-Indian view was that calmness was due to 
the police repression. 

t Vide Lord Reading’s Calcutta speeches in reply to the Moderates 
and the Malaviya Deputations of December 1921, just on the eve of the 
Prince of Wales’ Calcutta visit when Mr. Das and almost all the pro¬ 
minent Congress leaders, including several Bengali ladies, were arrested 
and put into jail. See A. R. 1922, Pam- 1—India in 1921-22. 

I A Committee of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, presided over 
by Dr fcapru of the Govt, of India, recommended the repeal of the infamous 
Press Act, the Uotvlatt Act and other repressive Acts but not these also. 
The Committee consisted of ultia-mcderate Indians only who were very 
much against M. Gandhi and the humanitarian mass movement he was 
leading. 
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broaches of the law for the purpose of challenging the Govern¬ 
ment and in order to compel arrest. I would, with all 
respect, put one question to His Excellency. If Japan planted 
her national flag on Australia and gave Australia such 
freedom and such constitution as we enjoy under Great Britain, 
neither more nor less, what would His Excellency’s advice 
he to the Australians, if they were determined to win free¬ 
dom at all costs 1 And if Japan promulgated repressive laws 
without the sanction of the Australians, prohibiting meetings 
and declaring as unlawful all voluntary associations through 
which alone the Australians could have to work for national 
regeneration, what would His Excellency’s advice be to the 
Australians, supposing they solemnly agreed to defy 
such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
laws 1 I venture to think that His Excellency does not 
understand* the situation wich has arisen in India; there¬ 
fore he is puzzled and perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has adopted the policy of non-co-operation as the 
only legitimate political weapon available for its use. That 
is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the Congress 
his decided to boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Congress has decided to boycott the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. That is not breaking the 
law. Now, in what way is the Congress to carry on its work 
except through the voluntary organisations which you have 
proclaimed under the Indian Criminal law Amendment 
Act ? In striking at these voluntary organisations, you strike at 
the Congress propaganda which, you are bound to admit, 
is not unlawful. Why should it puzzle Your Excellency, 
assuming yon credit us with the same amount of patriotism 
which you have, that we have solemnly resolved to disobey 
your orders and court imprisonment 1 I assert that it is you 
who have broken the law and not we. You have transgressed 
the law which secures to every subject freedom of speech and 
action, so long as the speech and the action do not offend 
against the ordinary criminal law of the land. You have 


* His Excellency, and the 1, up train of Itritieh cfficials, licwevcr, 
maintained that Mr Dae rl< 1 his parly did not ui.dt ntard the dangerous 
situation towards which India was drifting—and that-the British wire 
her? to save India k Indians ! 
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transgressed the law which secures to the subject the un' 
restricted right to bold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not degenerate into unlawful assemblies. These are the 
common law rights, of the subject which you have trans¬ 
gressed, and I would remind Your Excellency that it is on 
the due observance of these elomontary rights that the allegi¬ 
ance of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with 
the administrations of the law and with the maintenance of 
law and order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal 
law is there, and it ought to bo sufficient. I have heard of 
no instance of violence in Calcutta* certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charges of violenco can be investi¬ 
gated, and therefore they were not made. But charges of 
threat and intimidation are easy to make, because they cannot 
be investigated. I would ask the authorities one question : 
Was any case of threat or intimidation reported to tho 
police 1 lias the local Government found, on enquiry, that 
quite apart from general allegations! which can easily be made, 
there were specific casos of threat or intimidation practised 
by the non-co-oporators on the “ loyalists” of Calcutta ? An 
English Journalist, signing himself as “ Nominis Umbra,” 
gave as his opinion to an English paper in Calcutta that the 
hartal was willingly acquiesced in by tho people. We read 
in “ A Ditcher’s diary” in Capital of the 24th November last : 
“ The people surrendered at discretion, but it was impossible 
for a careful observer not to seo that not only were they for 
the most part willing victims of new zoolum, but also that 
they exulted in the discomfiture of the Sirkar.’’ If that be so, 
then what case is there for the declaration under Sec. 1G of 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act? Was the position 
in Calcutta on tho 17th November last worse than the 
position in England when a big strike is in progress 1 And 
is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabinot 


* This refers to the remarkable HAHTALin Calcutta on 17th Nov. 
l‘J21 on the day of the I’riuce of Wales’ landij g in lbmbay, 

f These were made by the Anglo-Indians and European Merchants 
and some of the tilled Indians basking in (flicial sun-shine who ftK 
greatly irritated at the success of the peaceful HaIITAL of 17th November 
so marvellously organised by the non-co-operators and Khilafatists of 
Calcutta, t ec INDIA IN 1921.32. 
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of England to put down a strike and prevent picketing 1 
No, gentlemen, the real object of the application of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is not to protect 
society against the threats and intimidation of the non-oo- 
operators, but to crush the Congress and the non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement. It is to such threat that you have to return 
an answer. 

There is another object which the Government has in 
view : it is to make by throat, intimidation and coercion, 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Calcutta a success. On your behalf I would respectfully lay 
before His Royal Highness our wishes of good-will to him 
personally. There is no quarrel between us and the Royal 
House of England ; but he comes here as the ambassador 
of a Power with whom we have decided not to co operate ; 
as such we cannot receive him. Also we are in no mood 
to take part in any rejoicing. We are fighting for our 
national existence, for the recognition of our elementary 
rights freely to live our own life and evolve our own destiny 
according to our lights. It would be sheer hypocrisy on 
our part to extend a national welcome to the ambassador 
of the power that would deny us our elementary rights. 
There is, in the refusal to extend a national welcome to His 
Royal Highness, no disrespect either to him or to the Royal 
House of England. There is only a determination not to 
co-operate with the Bureaucracy. 


Mr. Das’s Presidential Address was read out to the 
Congress by Mrs. Saroiini Naidu. Having finished reading 
Mrs. Naidu said :— 

This is the message that comes to us from the Great Hero 
of Bengal who instead of adorning the “ Musnad ” of the 
President to-day has bartered his individual liberty for 
national freedom, and this is the message of bis wife : 

Mrs. Das's Message to the Congress. 

Let every man and women in India ask himself or her- 
solf to day this one supreme question, and this question only : 
Do I stand for India in her present struggle ? 

Let us search our hearts and directly answer it now or 
never, We must decide and the responsibility for the deci- 
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aion is ours. The country demands strong and resolute 
action. If wo feel in our heart of hearts that we stand for 
India in hei struggle for freedom then we must act, act, act. 
We ask for no more. We expect no less. Let therefore 
every delegate of the Congress be sworn in as a Congress 
volunteer. Let evory man and women in India to*day offer 
himself or herself as a Congress volunteer. Let the whole 
country be mobilised for Congress work. Let all our noble 
activities be suspended till the struggle in its present form be 
finished. Men and women of India, act, act, act. directly act 
while time is yet. 

This also is a clarion call because in the service of the 
nation the voice of men and the voice of women may not be 
divided, neither may their action, neither may their aspira¬ 
tion, neither may their lives, neither may their destiny, nor 
their liberty. (Applause). 

THIS BROUGHT THE FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 
TO A CLOSE. THE PRESIDENT ADJOURNED THE 
CONGRESS TILL THE NEXT DAY. 


THE THIRTY SIXTH 

Indian National Congress 

SECOND DAY—28TH DECEMBER 1921. 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the second day on 
the 28th December at 2 p.m. 

After Dr. Ansari had finished roading the telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to place the Resolution standing in his name before 
the House. He allotted two hours for its discussion—half an 
hour to Mahatma Gandhi the mover, 10 minutes to the seconder 
and 6 minutes to each supporter. 

Mahatma Gandhi then climbed the rostrum and moved 
the following Resolution :— 
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The Resolution. 

"Whereas since the holding of the last National 
Congress the people of India have found from actual 
experience that by reason of the adoption of non-violent 
non-co-operation the country has made great advance 
in fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self-respect. 

"And whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige of the Government. 

"And whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progressing towards Swaraj :— 

"This Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and re affirmed 
at Nagpur and places on record the fixed determination of 
the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent 
non-co operation with greater vigour than hitherto in such 
manner as each province may determine till the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj 
is established and the control of the Government of 
India passes into the hands of the people from that of an 
irresponsible corporation. 

"And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent speeches and 
the consequent repression started by the Governments of 
India and of the various Provinces by way of disbandment 
of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public 
and even Committee meetings in an illegal and high¬ 
handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces 

"And whereas this repression is manifestly intended 
to stifle all Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive 
the public of their assistance :— 

"This Congress resolves that all activities of the 
Congress be suspended as far as necessary and appeals 
to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to offer 
themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Orga¬ 
nisation.* to be formed throughout the country in terms of 
the Resolution of the Working Committee arrived at in 
Bombay on the 23rd day of November last, 

"Providod that no one shall be accepted as volunteer 
who does not sign the following pledgo : — 
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TKe Pledge $ 

V 

“With God as witness I solemnly declare that— A 
(l) I wish to bo a Member of the National tjj 

* Volunteer Crops. * 

'A (2) So long as l remain a member of tho Corps $ 
v I shall remain non-violont in word and doed and shall + 
y earnestly endeavour to ba non-violont in intent since I y 
y believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone y 
£ can help the Khilafat and tho Punjab and result in the ft 
J attainment of Swaraj and consolidation of unity among W 
? all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, * 

Y Mussalman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. A 

” (3) I believe in and shall endoavour always to pro- Y 

y mote such unity. y 

y (4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India’s ^ 
ft economic, political and moral salvation, and shall use ft 
^ hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion of 

* every other cloth. £ 

J (5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necos- 

Y sity of removing the evil of untouchability and shall, on * 

j all possible occasions, seek personal contact with an X 
y endoavour to render service to the submerged classes. * 
^ (-3) I shall cany out the instructions of my V 

superior officers, and all the regulations not inconsistent y 
ft with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the Volunteer ft 
Board or the Working Committee or any other agency u 

* established by the Congress. - r - 

dj (7) I am prepared to suffer IMPRISONMENT 

Y ASSA UL’l\ or even DEA TH for the sake of my religion Y 

y and my Country without resentment. I 

y (8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not 7 

ft claim from the Congress any support for my family or ft 

1$ dependants. 1$ 
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Call to the Country 

“This Congress trusts that every person, of the age of 
18 and over will immediately join the voluuteer organi¬ 
sations. . . . . % 

“Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting public 
meetings, and, in as much as even Committee meotingS'-bave 
been attempted to be construed as public meetings, this 
Congress advises the holding of Committee mootings, and of 
public meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets, 
and by previous announcements at which as far as possible 
only speakers previously announced shall deliver written 
speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of 
• provocation and possible violence, by the public in 
consequence. 

ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

“This Congress is further of opinion that civil disobe¬ 
dience is the only civilized and effective substitute for an 
armed rebellion whenever evory other remedy for prevent¬ 
ing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority 
by individuals or corporations has been tried, and therefore 
advises all Congress workers and others, who believe in 
peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save somo kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing 
government from its position of perfect irresponsibility to 
ihe peoplo of India, to organise individual civil disobe¬ 
dience and mass civil disobedience, when the mass of people 
have been sufficiently trained in the methods of non¬ 
violence, and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon 
of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
held at Dolhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in order to concen¬ 
trate attention upon civil disobedience, whether mass or 
individual, whether of an offensive or defensive character, 
instructions are to be issued under proper safeguards from 
time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned ; all other Congress activi¬ 
ties should be susponded whenever and wherever and to 
the extont to which it may be found necessary. 

4 
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Call to Students 

“This Congress oalls upon all students of the age of 18 
and over, particularly those studying in the national insti¬ 
tutions, and the staff thereof immediately to sign the fore¬ 
going pledge and become members of National Volunteer 
. Corps. 

Mahatma Gandhi invested with full powers 

“in view of the impending arrest of a large number of 
Congress workers, this Congress, whilst requiring the 
ordinary machinery to remain intact and to be utilised in 
the ordinary manner whenevor feasible, hereby appoints, 
until further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole 
executive authority of the Congress and invests him 
with full powers of the All India Congress Committee 
including the power to convene a special session of the 
Congrejs or of the All India Congress Committee or 
the Working Committee, such powers to be oxercised 
between any two sessions of the All India Congress 
Committee, also with the power to appoint a successor in 
emergency. 

“TbiB Congress hereby confers upon the said successor 
and all subsequent successors appointed in turn by their 
predecessors, all his aforesaid powers. 

“Provided that, nothing in this resolution shall be 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the afore¬ 
said successors to conclude any terms of peace with the 
Government of India or the British Government without 
the previous sanction of the All India Congress Committee 
to he finally ratified by the Congress specially convened for 
the purpose, and provided also that the present creed of 
the Congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma 
Gandhi or his successors except with the leave of the 
Congress first obtained. 

Congratulations 

This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are 
now undergoing imprisonment for the sake of their con¬ 
science or country, and realises that their sacrifice baa con¬ 
siderably hastened the advent of Swaraj." 
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MAHATMA GANDHi’S SPEECH 

After reading the resolution and explaining it in the 
vernacular Mahatma Gandhi said :— 

Hakim Sahib, brothers and sisters,—It has taken me 
exactly 35 minutes to read the resolution in English and in 
Hindustani. 1 shall hope, if 1 can at all avoid it, not to 
take even the 30 minutes that Hakimji Sahib has allottod to 
me. And 1 do not propose, if 1 can help it, to take all 
that time because 1 feel that tho resolution explains 
itself. If, at the end of fifteen months’ incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled iu this Congress, do not know 
your own minds, I am positive that I cannot possibly carry 
conviction to you oven in a two hours’ speech ; and what is 
more, if I could carry conviction to you to-day because of 
my speech, I am afraid I would lose all faith in my country¬ 
men, because it would demonstrate their incapacity to observe 
things and ovents—it would demonstrate their incapacity to 
think coherently; because, 1 submit, there is absolutely 
nothing new in this resolution that we have not been doing all 
this time—that we have not been thinking all this time j there 
is absolutely nothing new in this resolution which is at all 
startling. Those of you who have followed the proceedings 
from month to month of the Working Committee, of the All 
India Congress Committee every three months, and have 
studied their resolutions, can but come to one conclusion, 
that this resolution is absolutely the natural result of tho 
national activities during the past fifteen months ; and if you 
have at all followed the course, the downward course that the 
repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee 
has rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer 
that a self-respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pro¬ 
nouncements and to the repression that is overtaking this land, 
is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

The bearing of the Resolution 

I am not going to take the time of English-knowing 
fjiends over the religious subtleties of the pledge that the 
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volunteers have to take. I wish to confine my remarks in 
Hindustani to that subject. But 1 want this assembly to 
understand the bearing of this resolution. This resolution 
means that we have outgrown the stage of helplessness and 
dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means that the 
nation through its representatives is determined to have its 
own way without the assistance of any single human being 
on earth and with the help of only God above. 

This resolution, whilst it shows the indomitable courage 
and the determination of the nation to vindicate its rights 
and to be able to stare the world in the face, also says in 
all humility to the Government: 'No matter what you do, 
no matter bow you repress us, we shall one day wring 
reluctant repentance from you; and we ask you to think 
betimes, and take care what you are doing, and see that you 
do not make 300 millions of India your eternal enemies.’ 

Door open for Government 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an 
open door, leases the door wide open for it. If the Moderate 
friends wish to rally round the standard of the Khilafat, and 
round the standard of tbe liberties of tbe Punjab and therefore 
of India, then this resolution leaves tbe door wide open for 
them too. If this Government is sincerely anxious to do 
justice, if Lord Reading .has really come to India to do justice 
and nothing less,—aud we want nothing more,—then I inform 
him from this platform, with God as my witness, with all the 
earnestness that I can command, that he has got an open door 
in this resolution if he means well, but the door is closed in 
his face if he means ill, no matter how many people go to 
their graves, no matter what wild career this repression i& to 
go through. . . 

A real Conference of equals 

There is every chance for him to hold a Round Table 
conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wonts a 
conference at a table, where only equals are to sit and where 
there is not to bo a single beggar, then there is an open door 
and that door will always remain open. There is nothing in 
this resolution which any one whp has modesty and humility 
need be ashamed of, 
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Challenge to authority. 

This resolution is not an arrogant challenge to anybody 
but it is a challenge to tho authority that is enthroned on 
arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority which disregards 
the considered opinion of millions of thinking human beingo. 
It is a humble and an irrevocable challenge to authority which 
in order to save itself wants to crush freedom of opinion 
and freedom of association—the two lungs that, are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty ; and if 
there is any authority in this country that wants to curb the 
freedom of speech and freedom of association, I want to be 
able to say in your name, from this platform, that that 
authority will perish, unless it ropents before an India that 
is steeled with high courage, noble purpose and determina¬ 
tion, even if every one of the men and women who cboose 
to call themselves Indians is blotted out of the earth. 

No peace at any price. 

God only knows, if I could possibly have advised you 
before to go to the Round Table conference, if I could possibly 
have advised you not to undertake this resolution of Civil 
Disobedience, I would have done so. 

I am a man of peace. I believe in peace. But I do 
not want peace at any price. I do not want the ponce that 
you find in stone ; 1 do not want tho peace that you find in 
the grave ; but I do want that peace which you find embedded 
in the human breast, which is exposed to the arrows of a 
whole world but which is protectod from all harm by the Power 
of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more fcimo of you, delegates. 
I do not want to insult your intelligence by saying a word 
moro in connection with this resolution (Cheers). 

Mr. V. J. Patel in seconding the resolution said that not, 
only did he fully support the resolution, but he agreed with 
every word tha v bad fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. 
Never was there such a crisis in the dostiny of India under 
tho British as now. Thirty crores of Indians had fallen under 
British slavery. Lord Reading, who had come to India to 
give her pure justice, had told them that Swaraj could only 
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be obtained in two ways ; one, by means of the sword and the 
other, by way of gift or ‘ bakshish, * If India wanted Swaraj 
they were told that they must win it by sword or from the 
British people as a gift. There was no other way. The 
resolution only asked for what they had demanded both at 
Nagpur and Calcutta. He would tell the Government that 
there was a third way to Swaraj and that was Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence and the time had come for them to put it into force. 
IIo hoped every Indian heart would be glad to know that it 
was so. Every one of them, man and woman, must either go 
to jail or die, or get Swaraj. If they had not the courage to 
go to jail or die, bo asked them to vote against the resolution. 
If they thought that without Civil Disobedience, without going 
to jail, without making themselves ready for death, they could 
get Swaraj, then they must vote against the resolution. When 
they voted for the resolution they either consented to go to jail 
or die. If they were unable to win Swaraj it was better they 
should disappear from the face of the earth. If they agreed 
with those things, then let them vote for the resolution. 

Warning to Government. 

He wanted to address a word to the Government. Let 
the Government tell them what they wished to do in this 
connection. 

Inuians wanted liberty and full liberty as was mentioned 
in the proclamations. The only difference between the 
people and Government was this that Government never 
kept their promise. Therefore, the Indians would no longer 
placo their faith in any such promise. If the Government 
meant well, then lot them grant Swaraj to the Indians—now 
ar>d immediately. He warned the Government against 
wanton repression. If they suppressed the Congress movement 
which worked in open daylight there would spring up secret 
societies as in Bengal. Therefore he warned the Government 
against repression. 

He appealed to the moderates not to non-co-operate with 
the Congress but to non-cooperate with a Government wbicb 
wanted to take away the elementary rights of citizens. 

Maulana Abdul Majid in supporting the resolution 
said that the Congress wanted action not words. Let them 
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stand firmly by the resolution until they had reached their 
goal. Civil Disobedience was their only weapon and they 
must make the fullest use of it. 

Maulana Suleman Nadir in rising to support the 
resolution said that this non-violent non-co-operation was 
not only for India but for the whole world. If they did not 
make their endeavours in a non violent manner there would 
be not only bloodshed but factions between the various 
communities. Their goal was clear. Whatever provocation 
might be given them they would never resort to violence. 

Srimati Mangala Devi said India was a land proud 
of her spiritual culture and sho believed that the new force 
that was created in India would not only benefit her sons but 
the whole of humanity. Sho gave her whole-hearted support 
to the resolution. 

Swami Sri Bharati Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shan- 
karacharya of Shri Sharada Peeth then seconded the resolu¬ 
tion and addressed the Congress in English.-- 

Sisters and Brothers,—It is now one year since we 
resolved to begin the programme of Non-co operation in the 
normal session of tha Congress at Nagour ; and the preamble 
to that resolution stated that because the Government refused 
to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and because 
we were determined to achieve Swaraj within the year, 
therefore we had no option but to declare non-co-operation 
with the Government. One year has passed now and it 
behoves us to think of our duty at the present day and to 
prolong our fight. It is under these circumstances that we 
meet to-day. We find that far from redressing the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs and devising a satisfactory scheme of 
Swaraj the Government has gone to the extent of declaring 
unlawful even the activities of the Khilalat and Congress 
Volunteer Associations. Under these circumstances we 
have to think of the next step that we should adopt in ordor 
to achieve our purpose. 

We find, in the second place, that the highest represen¬ 
tative in the judicial line of His Majesty the King of England 
in India has declared openly or virtually that the whims and 
orders of petty officials of Government are superior to God’s 
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Law—superior to the Imperial Proclamations of three succes¬ 
sive Sovereigns of England and also to their own regular laws. 
On the other hand, we find that every ethical and religious code 
insists that God’s law is superior -to man’s. What should wo 
do under these circumstancos 1 Wo cannot go back upon 
our policy of non co-operation. That is absolutely unthink¬ 
able. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs to be redressed and the 
Swaraj to be achieved. None of these three things havo taken 
place, and therefore, if we are to bo faithful to our pledge taken 
at Nagpur last year, we should havo no justification for going 
back an inch from the policy of non-co-operation. On the 
other hand, the repression and injustice having progressed in 
the opposite direction, it is our duty to think of further steps 
and not of retracing whit we havo taken. 

And therefore, specially because God’s law has been 
throttled down and man’s law prevails, it is our duty to 
declare, unwillingly though, civil disobedience towards all 
unrighteous orders. Civil disobedience is an elementary 
spiritual duty in the face of all unrighteous orders. We, in 
India, have the example of Praltlad who disobeyed the un- 
rigbtoous orders of his father, the King IJiranyikashipu. In 
the scripture of the Christians—wo have in the Old Tostament 
the example of Daniel which is also on a par with that of 
Trahlad. It is in all the scriptures of the world, the elementary 
principle that a man shall not, for any worldly cause what¬ 
soever, whether out of fear or for favour, disobey the law of 
God—the law which he regards as divine. It is just because 
of this elementary principle that the Ali brothers and others at 
Karachi havo their loyalty put to the test. It is becauso of this 
elementary principle that they cheerfully went to jail. Their 
whole defence was that the Islamic Law which they regarded 
as the divine law gayo them no alternative but to take their 
stand upon it and which they did. If wo believe, if any 
person here believes that God’s law is superior to man’s— 
that the individual conscience is the final arbiter in matters 
pertaining to religion and morality, he has no option but to 
sU’ck to the prirciplo of Civil Disobedience with regard to 
all unrighteous orders. 1 herefore ifc is that the programme 
of Civil Disobedience has becomo the duty of the country 
to adopt. 
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While I 6ay this with utmost gladness, I am unfor¬ 
tunately in such a position that I cannot honestly say that 
I see eye to eye with the mover and other speakers on the 
programme laid before you. Because 1 believe that Non-co- 
operation and Civil Disobedicnco, in order to be effective, 
looking at it merely from an wordly point of view, depend 
upon the united co-operation of all the people in the country. 
If all of us will co operate amongst ourselves and non-co- 
operate with the Government, every department, nay, every 
office of the Government must come, not to a comma—not to 
a semi-colon or a colon but to a fullstop (Laughter). If we 
give room for unnecessary controversy inside ourselves our 
progress will to that extent be weakened. We already have 
divisions in the camp owing to the Moderates, or co-operators 
as they are called, holding aloof from us. I may tell you, with 
reference to the Karachi Case, that if the Moderates bad stood 
side by side with the Nationalists there was no chance of that 
conviction of the six of the accused there.- 

Under these circumstances 1 feel that it is the duty of the 
Congress not to force upon others, who disagree from us, 
the view which we earnestly take. 1 refer to one clause—the 
first part of the pledge which the programme requires 
every volunteer to take, that is, with regard to the question of 
untouchability. 1 spoke last year at Nagpur on the resolution 
when this question was taken up and you will remember that 
that re-olution called upon the religious people of India to 
take vigorous steps for tho elevation of the depressed classes. 
Therefore you will acquit me of any intention to go back or 
to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But my position 
is this : Just as wo demand the liberty of our conscience for 
ourselves so we shall give the others the same. And from this 
point of view too God’9 law should be placed above man’s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally. 1 do not 
say that we have any right to force others to take the same 
view. So too we should give to others the same liberty. If we 
have a large number of people who satisfy our requirements 
in every other respect but do not see eye to eyo with us, 
wo have no justification, from this general point of view of 
principle or of expediency, to coerce them to accept our view 
on pain of being shut out from all possibility of participation 
in this national work, 
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That is why t say that there ought to be a separato 
resolution in the nature of a recommendation on this subject 
and it should not be made a restriction. 

Similarly we find that the resolution speaks of the wear¬ 
ring of Khadi only to the exclusion of every other kind of 
cloth. And the Delhi resolution, with regard to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, requires every civil resister to know how to spin and 
weave. I have no objection to that. But I do not feel 
justified in insisting that a person who fulfils all the other 
recommendations including the one about untouchability but 
is unable to weave or spin for himself should be debarred 
from becoming a worker, because he cannot wear Khadi. 
Shall he therefore unhesitatingly kill a cow if called upon to 
do so by official order 1 Shall he obey such order or disobey 
it 1 Evidently, according to the programme, he will not be 
allowed to disobey it, at any rate under the auspices of the 
Congress. 

These and some other elementary matters regarding 
liberty of conscience excepting, I am fully with the resolution. 
I am for a complete policy of Non-co-operation and for Civil 
Disobedience to all orders of an unrighteous character—the 
unrighteousness being determined by the individual conscience 
under the dictates of ethical and religious codes to which we 
are pledged by our religion. 

With these words, l would desire that the various parts 
of the Resolution may be put to the vote, clause by clause, 
and not put before the audience as one substantive proposition, 
which should either be accepted or rejected. I am un¬ 
fortunately in the position that I do not support it entirely 
nor do I oppose it entirely. 

With these words 1 would ask you to consider the 
question carefully and come to a decision as to the redress of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the establishment of 
real Swaraj (Cheers), 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that the Parsi community fully 
supported the resolution. It was Dadabhai Naoroji who had 
first unfurled the banner of Swaraj at Calcutta, and it was 
impossible that the Parsis could lag behind in this struggle 
, for Swaraj. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the great Bengalee Poetess, in 
further supporting the resolution said ; “Citizens of the 
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India of which we dream to*day but which we shall achieve 
to-morrow, you have heard representatives of all the great reli¬ 
gions of India to day. You have heard the Moslem, the Hindu 
and the Sikh. You have hoard the men and the women speak. 
I speak not as representing any religion, any province, any sex 
to day, but arrogant as it might seem, in all humility I say, 1 
speak as the Spirit of Free India (Hear, hear). Therefore. 
I stand up to offer my support to this great resolution which 
has boon placed before you, not in the manner of resolutions 
of 36 years’ experience, of resolutions from the platform of the 
National Congress, but which has been thundered out to you 
with the voice of a prophet from the mountain top of vision and 
of hope. (Cheers). I am not one who cares for Governments 
or authorities. I care only for principles and ideals. I am not 
one who panders to expediencies. I acknowledge and follow 
only the wisdom of the ever-living Truth. Therefore, if I 
stand before you to speak, it is because I am the voice of your 
o.vn hoart, the very innermost secret surging voice of your own 
conscience, your own aspirations, your own hopes, your own 
certainty. 

A Challenge. 

Wbat does this resolution say 1 What docs it mean ? 
What challenge docs it throw 1 What does it affirm ? What 
docs it deny 1 It denies the right of a most powerful Govern¬ 
ment on earth to trample on the hoart and soul of a living 
nation. What does it affirm ? It affirms, in the words of 
Ijokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, that “Liberty is our Birth’ 
right”, and wo shall have Liberty to day. Wbat is the challenge 
thrown to the Government 1 It says, as Mahatma Gandhi so 
wonderfully put it, that the door is open. March with us to that 
destined goal that we see before us to-day, when you ard 
your children, 0 Rulers of Britain, might eclipse side by sido 
with us in friendship and comradeship! But unless you 
realise that it is not by the might of the sword but by 
the invincible, slender, fragile, silken cord of Love that 
nations can be bound together, you have no place in our 
mid.<t. 

And what is the answer to repression 1 The answer is 
that those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having 
sent their sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to- 
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day to take their place to carry on the torches, in the words of 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, to be the pilgrims on the road 
and to build up the edifice of your freedom with their corpse 
if death be necessary. As soon might you tell the Sun not to 
rise at dawn as to say to India, "don't move towards your 
destined freedom”—as soon might you say to the Ganges, 
"cease to flow”—as to say to the sacred spirit of Indian 
womanhood, "don’t flow towards the sea of "Liberty.” You 
might as well say to the Earth, "cease to flower in the spring,” 
and to the Stars in the sky at midnight, ’’don’t shine,” as to 
say to the young ones amongst us, "don’t join the volunteer 
corps.” Do I not know what the younger generation can 
endure, what it can achieve ? During those dreadful few days 
in Bombay* when it seemed that the whole of our work was 
to he cast in ruins—who was it that saved the situation ? Whol 
Not only the fast of the Saintt within his cell but the 
endurance, the courage, the sacrifice of my young Volunteers— 
who stood, night and day, fearlessly, bloodshed around them, 
death about them, disaster around them, but true to their 
post, the symbol of the Indian Victory. Therefore, I do not 
share the fear of Shree Shankaracharya nor of any one else 
who thinks that India will give her divided support to this 
proposition. There is no division in India to-day, no caste, 
no tradition of caste.—No tyranny of caste can keep the 
untouchables from being the comrade and the equals of the 
twice-born Brahmin in their march to Freedom, (hear, hear). 
Therefore, in the name of the youngmen of India, the young 
women of India, the old men and the old women of India, the 
oldest men and oldest women of India, l pledge the lives, 
the souls and all of overy Indian to this great cause and say : 
“In this great land, may there be peace because we win only 
through peace. (Continued applause.)” 

After Khawja Abdul Rakaman Gkazi and an Akali Sikh 
delegate had further supported the resolution, it was put to 
the meeting and was passed with acclamation, there being only 
ten dissentients of which one was doubtful. 


* The mob out break on 17th November, the day of the Prince of 
Wales’ landing in Bombay. 

f Mahatma Gandhi who went on B days fast as a penance for the 
piob outrage. 
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Changes in the Constitution 

Mr, V. J. Patel then read, on behalf of the President, the 
following minor changes in the working of the constitution. 
They were carried unanimously. 

In Article 4, instead of the age of 21 read the age of 18. 
At the end of Article 7, add “provided that no person shall 
become a membor of two parallel Congress organizations.” 

At the end of Article 8, add “members of the All-India 
Congress Committoo shall become ex-officio delegates to the 
Congress, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting the 
number of the elected and the ex-ofticiomembers of the All- 
India Cougross Committee in their province from the number 
of the delegates they are entitled to return.” 

In Clause 5 of , Article 8, remove the brackets after 
“single transferable vote” and add “or by any other method.” 

In Clause 2 of Article 10 after “past, present of the 
Congress” add “if they sign the Congress Creed and are 
members of any Congress Association.” In the same clause 
after "shall” add “elected President.” In Article 25 after 
“the general Secretaries” add “and 2 Treasurers.” 

Other Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions put from the Chair was one 
proposing minor changes in tho constitution so as to make it 
incumbent on ex-Presidents to sign the Congress Creed and 
treating the AlMndia Congress Committee' Members ex- 
officio delegates of the Congress asunder the old constitution. 

Another resolution which was put to the vote from tho 
chair was also unanimously carried. It reads as follows:— 

“This Congress re-appoints Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor 
Ansari and Srijut C. Riyagopalacbari as the General Secre¬ 
taries of this Congress for the year 1922, and as Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. Rajagopalachari are now in jail, appoints 
Sjt. Vithalbhai J. Pate} and Dr. Rajan repectively to act for 
them, the former to bo the Working Secretary. 

“This Congress re-appoints Seth Jamanlal Bajaj and 
Sheth Chotani as the treasurers of the Congress, the former 
to be the Working Treasurer,” 
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The following further Resolutions were moved from the 
Chair. 

Congratulation to the Sikhs 

“This Congress heartily congratulates Shreeman Bawa Guru- 
dit Singhji, the great organiser of Sri Guru Nanak steamer, 
who willingly surrendered himself, after seven years’ fruitless 
search by the Government, as a sacrifice for the nation, and 
also congratulates other Sikh leaders who have preferred impri¬ 
sonment to the restriction of their religious rights, and congra¬ 
tulates the Sikh community on their non-violent spirit at the 
time of the Babaji’a arrest and on othor occasions in spite of 
great provocation by the Police and the Military. 

An Appeal 

“This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe 
in full non-co-operation or in the principle of non-co-opera¬ 
tion, but who consider it essontial for the sake of national 
self-respect to demand and insist upon the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and for the sake of full 
national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate es¬ 
tablishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation 
fn the promotion of unity between differnt religious com¬ 
munities, to popularise carding, hand-spining and hand¬ 
weaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage industry 
necessary in order to supplement the resources of millions 
of agriculturists who are living on the brink of starvation, 
and to that end preach and practise the use of hand-spun 
and hand-woven garments, to help the cause of total prohi¬ 
bition, and if Hindus, to bring about the removal of untouch- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of the 
submerged classes. 

The Moplah disturbance 

“This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the 
Moplah disturbance was not due to the Non-co-operation 
or the Khilafat movement, especially as the non-co-opera¬ 
tors and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the 
affected parts by the District Authorities for six months 
before the disturbance, but ia due to causes wholly uncon¬ 
nected wjtb the two movements and that the outbreak would 
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not have occurred had the message of non-violenoe been 
allowed to reach them. Nevertheless this Congress deplores 
the acts done by certain Moplabs by way of foroible conver¬ 
sions and destruction of life and property and is of opinion 
that the prolongation of the disturbance in Malabar could 
have been prevented by the Government of Madras accept¬ 
ing the proferred assistance of Maulana Yakub Hassan 
and other non-co-operators and allowing Mahatma Gandhi 
to proceed to Malabar, and is further of opinion that the 
treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by the asphyxia¬ 
tion incident* was an act of inhumanity unheard of in 
modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
itself civilised. 

Turks Congratulated 

“This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pashat and the Turks upon their successes and assures the 
Turkish nation of India’s sympathy and support in its 
struggle to retain its status and independence. 

A Condemnation 

"This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place 
in Bombay on the 17th November last and after, and assures 
all parties and communities that it has been and is the desire 
and determination of the Congress to guard their rights to 
the fullest extent." 


* Reference is to the Moplah train tragedy in which more than a 
hundred Moplah prisoners were packed in a closed railway van in con¬ 
sequence of which they died during transit. See Indian in 1921—22, 
f Kemal Pasha, Nationalist leader of Turkey and Head of the 
Angora Government, fought against the Greeks backed by England and 
beat tbem securing Turkish Nationalist victory which led to the revision 
of the Treaty of Sevres. 




The Independence Resolution 

The President next' announced that Moulana Hasrat 
Mohani would move a resolution pressing for the change of 
the Creed of the Congress. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence made a long and impassioned speech in 
Urdu. He said, although they had been promised Swaraj last 
year the redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs within 
a year, they had so far achieved nothing of the sort. There¬ 
fore it wa3 no use sticking to the programme. . If remaining! 
within the British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
they could not have freedom, he felt that, if necessary, they 
should not hesitate to go out of it. In the words of Lok. 
Tilak “ liberty was their birthright, ” and any Government 
which denied this elementary right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of action did not deserve allegiance from the 
people. Home Rule on Dominion lines or Colonial Self- 
Government could not be.a substitute to them for their in¬ 
born liberty. A Government which could clap into jail such 
distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and others, had 
forfeited all claim to rospect from tho people.. And sinco the 
end of the year did not bring them Swaraj nothing should 
prevent them from taking the only course left open to them 
now, that of winning their freedom free from all foreign 
control. The resolution reads as follows :— 

"The olj-ct if the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swaraj or complete independence free from 
all foreign control by the Ptople of Indi i by all legitimate 
and peaceful means.” 

Mr. R. Venkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in seconding 
the resolution said : I stand before you to day and second the 
Resolution that has been moved by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 
I know that the Resolution is-quite explicit and it does not 
require many words from mo and I do hot want to inflict a 
speech at this stage. ' I only hope that you will appreciate the 
need for explicitness and frankness and heartily vote for this 
Resolution, 
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Swami Kumarnath ( a Bengali Sanyasi ) in supporting 
the resolution said that nothing could satisfy the people at 
such a time short of complete independence. It was impos¬ 
sible to be under a Government which had adopted such a 
wholesale repressive policy restricting the actions and liberties 
of the people and sending to jail such great patriots as Laid 
Lajpat Rai, Das and others, The grant of the Dominion 
Homo Rulo could not appease their hunger for complete 
independence. 

Mr. Yakub Aii Khan of U. P. in supporting the resolu¬ 
tion said : A'l that we want is to keep it as an ideal. If we 
are not in a position to declare our independence at this 
moment, at least you will allow to have it as an ideal and fulfil 
it in no time. I should say we would do our level best to 
achieve it at the shortest possible time. With these few 
words I support the resolution. 

Mr. U. P. Alwat of Andhra in supporting the resolution 
said that even the lowest animal of creation wanted 
freedom. Wherever there are men they wanted to be free and 
when this is so, he said, is it wrong for the Indians to aim to 
be free and not to be anything else. The British Government 
in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria declared that their only 
mission was to help India. And that the English had come, 
as thoy declare, simply to help us to be independent, and as 
such what harm is there to declare and to say that our aim is to 
bo free—separate from the British Empire 1 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the resolution said ( after 
having addressed the delegates in Hindi ) : Friends, I have 
9aid only a few words in Hindi in connection with the 
proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mobani. All I want to say to you 
in English is that the levity with which that proposition has 
been taken by some of you has grieved me. It has grieved 
me because it shows lack of responsibility. As responsible 
men and women we should go back to the days of Nagpur 
and Calcutta and we should remember what we did only an 
hour ago. An hour ago we passed a resolution which actually 
contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and transference of the power from the bands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite 

5 
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means. Are you going to rub the whole of that position from 
your mind by raising a false issue and by throwing a bomb¬ 
shell in the midst of the Indian atmosphere 1 I hope that 
those of you who have voted for the previous resolution will 
think fifty times before taking up this resolution and voting 
for it. We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
world that we do not know really where we are. Let us 
understand too our limitations. Let Hindus and Musalmans 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say 
to-day with confidence ; “Yes, Hindu-Muslim Unity has 
become an indissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism V’ Who 
is here who can toll me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the 
Christians and the Jews and the untouchables about whom 
you heard this afternoon—who will tell me that those very 
people will not rise against any such idea ? Think therefore 
fifty times before you take a step which will redound not to 
your credit, not to your advantage, but which may causa you 
irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength ; 
let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us not go into 
waters whose depths we do not know, and this proposition of 
Mr. Hasrat Mohani lands you into depths unfathomable. I 
ask you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if you 
believe in the proposition that you passed only an hour ago. 
The proposition now before you rubs off the whole of the 
effect of the proposition that you passed only a moment ago. 
Are creeds such simple things like clothes which a man can 
change at will ? For croeds people die, and for creeds 
people live from age to age. Are you going to change 
the creed which with all deliberation, and after great debate 
in Nagpur, you accepted ? There was no limitation of one 
year when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed ; 
it takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will 
deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst 
yourselvos with protection if you accept this limited creed 
of Maulana Hasrat Mohani which does not admit the weakest 
of your brethren. I therefore ask you in all confidence to 
reject his proposition. 

Maulana Mohani’s Reply. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in replying to the debate said 
th^t what he wanted to say was that they should keep indepen- 
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dence before themselvos as their idea. He did not. mean 
to say that if anything less were given, they should reject 
it. One year had gone by and their wrongs were not yet 
redressed, and what guarantee was there that they would 
over have the power to do so 1 He wanted the Congross 
to have the ideal of complete independence. Iio'.. Tilak 
bad said that “Swaraj was their brighright”, and he did not see 
any barm in putting down complete independence as their ideal. 

The President in putting the resolution to vote said it 
was contended that Swaraj which was their ideal had two 
meanings and Maulana Hasrat Mohani wanted Swaraj to 
mean complete independence. 

The resolution was put to vote and was found lost by 
a majority, a substantial minority having voted for it. 

The Session closed. 

This finished the resolutions before the Congress. 

The President said he wanted to congratulate the Con¬ 
gress on passing the resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi. 
They must understand that in passing the resolution they 
had shouldered a very great responsibility and he hoped they 
would not be found wanting in their day of trial. He 
thanked the Reception Committee and volunteers for all 
they had done to make the Congress the groat success it was. 

Thanks to the President. 

Mr. C. V. Vijayaraghavachariar then moved a vote of 
thanks to the President who, he said, had managed the 
business so very well. Hakimji, be added, was the greatest 
believer in the Hiudu-Muslim unity. 

Swami Shradhanandji said he had been working with 
tho Hakimji for the last three years in Delhi and they 
should consider themselves fortunate in having such a 
gentleman as their President. They both loved each other 
as dear brothers. The resolution was passed. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed to the Reception 
Committee and was passed. 

After a very inspiring song by a choir of ladies, th$ 
President declared the session closed. 



Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani 

At the fourteenth Session oe the 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

AHMBDABAD, 30th DECEMBER 1921 

The Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim 
League opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 
under the Presidency of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a 
specially erected pandal. The attendance was large. Among 
those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Vijairaghavachariar, 
Mi*. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Hon. Mr. Raja Ali, Dr. Ansari 
and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates traced the history of 
the Muslim League and concluded that after the great help of 
the Hindus on the Khilafat question and after finding that 
the League and the Congress had the same objects in view, he 
thought that the League should cease to be a separate and 
distinct body and that it should merge itself into the Congress. 

The President, Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered 
hi3 address. It was from beginning to end a plea for declaration, 
on the first January 1922, of an Indian Ropublic called the 
United States of India. He said :— 

Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All-India Moslem League, I wish to• 
say in all sincerity that the importance of this session of the 
League in which the fate of Hindustan is to be decided re¬ 
quired the choice of a person abler than myself, such as 
Moulana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Kitchlew or Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, to preside over its deliberations. But unfortu¬ 
nately the Government has forcibly taken away the first two 
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gentlemen from amongst us while Moulana Azad * expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Consequently, as the 
proverb goes, “if you dost not accept it willingly it will be 
forced on thee,” this great duty was placed on my shoulder. 
I will try to discharge it to the best of my ability, but success 
is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very 
weak indeed ; but this does not in the least derogate from it 
its real importance, for, it was the All-India Moslem League 
which actually roalised the first and the most essential condi¬ 
tion of Indian independence, the Hindu-Muslim unity. And 
now that it has been achieved it is for the League to main¬ 
tain it also. Besides it is on the platform of the League that 
all sections of political opinion amongst the Musalmans, extre¬ 
mists or moderates, have so far been and in future will probab¬ 
ly be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the 
League it will be better to enumerate its aims and objects. 
These are.—(l)The attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all peaceful and legitimate means ; (2) to protect 
and advance the political, religious and other rights and interest 
of the Indian Musalmans ; (3) to promote friendship and union 
between the Musalmans and other communities of India ; 
(4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between 
the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

India’* Ideal. 

The first of these is also known to be the croed of the 
“Congress.” Therefore, so long as the word Swaraj is not 
defined in consonance with the Muslim desire and the means 
for its attainment are not amplified, it is only natural that the 
Muslim interests in the League should be meagre. The 
third object, which is Hindu-Muslim unity, is the common 
object both of the League and the Congress. The fourth 
object, the unity of tbe Muslim World, which, along 
with other questions connected with the Kbilafat, has been 
specially taken up by the Khilafat Committee. There remains 
only the second object, that is, the protection of the special 
interest of the Musalmans. As to this, so long as a much 


’Note:—Maulana Azad has since been arrested and sentenced lo 
oil'? year’s rigorous impris mment under sec. 121 A. I. P, C. 
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greater aud more important object, that is the attainment of 
Swaraj, still remains unachieved, people should better direct 
their united efforts against the common enemy than look after 
their special interests. They will be attended to when time 
comes for it. 

As if these causes were not sufficient in themselves to 
decrease the Muslim influence in the League, its rules and 
regulations were unfortunately so framed that while public opi¬ 
nion has developed at a rapid pace, most members of the League 
have not moved an inch from their first position. As a result, 
the League remains nothing more than an old calendar. It 
is very necessary to remove the causes of the weakness of 
the League and to remove them immediately ; for, in pro¬ 
portion as we approach nearer and nearer to the goal of 
Swaraj the need of the League will be more, because the 
questions of special Muslim rights will rise again with greater 
importance when India is free. Our first duty, therefore, 
should be to reduce the fee for the membership of the Leaguo 
and thus increase its members who will choose their represen¬ 
tatives on the League every year. The members of the 
Council oi the Provincial and the All-India Muslim Leagues 
should be chosen, as is the caso with the Congress, every year. 

Plea for a Change. 

But the most pressing necessity of all is a change in the 
first object of the League to suit the changed Muslim condition, 
livery one of us knows that the word Swaraj has been definitely 
loft vague and undefined. The creed of the Congress, the 
object of it, has been that if the Kbilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs are settled on the lines of our demands then Swaraj 
within the British Empire will be considered sufficient. Other¬ 
wise, efforts will be directed towards the attainment of 
complete independence. , But gentlemen, from the Muslim 
point of view, it is not enough that we should stand for com¬ 
plete independence alone. It is necessary to decide upon 
the form that it should take, and in my opinion it can only be 
an Indian Republic on tho lines of the United States of 
America. Besides this, the term “peaceful” which defines 
and restricts the scope of the legitimate means for the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj in the Congress creed is opposed to the natural 
and religious aspirations of the Musalmans ; therefore in the 
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creed of the League the words “possible" and “proper” should 
be substituted for the words “legitimate and peaceful.’’ 1 will 
explain the matter in detail. The Mussalmans should under¬ 
stand it clearly that they will derive a two-fold advantage from 
the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, the general 
benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian biethren as citizens of a common state ; secondly, the 
special advantage which the Mussalmars will derive from it is 
that with every decline in the prestige and power of the British 
Empire which to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim coun¬ 
tries, the Muslim world will get breathing time and opportunity 
to improve its conditions. 

Hmdu-Muslim Unity. 

Gentlemen, in spite of the present Hindu-Muslim unity 
there still exists many serious misunderstandings and suspicion 
betwoon these two great communities of Hindustan, and it is 
of primary importance that we should grasp the true nature 
of these misunderstandings. The Hindus have a lurking 
suspicion that given an opportunity of Mabomedan invasion 
of India the Mussalmans will at least help their co-religionists 
in case they invaded to plunder and devastate Hindustan ; and 
these misunderstandings are so deep-rooted, and widespread that 
so far as my knowledge goes no Indian statesman has escaped 
it except the late Lokmanya Tilak. On the other hand, the 
Mussalmans suspect that on the achievement of self-govern¬ 
ment the Hindus will acquire greater political powers and 
will use their numerical superiority to crush the Mussalmans. 
Gentlemen, it is quite clear that these misunderstandings can 
only be won ov.or by compromise, discussion and mutual under¬ 
standing that the third party should not come between them. 
The generality of Mussalmans with a few exceptions are afraid 
of the numerical superiority of the Hindus and are absolutely 
opposed to an ordinary Reform Scheme as a substitute for 
complete independence. The primary reason for this is that in 
a merely reformed, as contrasted with an independent Govern¬ 
ment, they will be under a double suspicion. First, a subjection 
to the Government of India which will be common to Hindus 
and Mussalmans ; secondly, a subjection to the Hindu majority 
which they will have to face in every department of the 
Government. On the other band, if the danger of the English 
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power is removed the Mussalmans will only have the Hindu 
majority to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will bo 
automatically removed with the establishment of the Indian Re¬ 
public ; for, while the Mussalmans as a whole aie in a minority 
in India yet nature has provided a compensation ; the Mussal¬ 
mans are not in a minority in all the provinces. In some 
provinces such as Kashraere, the Punjab, Sind, Bengal and 
Assam (?) the Mussalmans are more numerous than the 
Hindus. In the United States of India the Hindu majority in 
Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces will not be allowed 
to ovoistep the limits of moderation against the Mussalmans. 
Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does not 
come in the bands of the Hindus and Mussalmans themselves, 
the Hindus will he always suspicious that in case of a foreign 
invasion the Mussalmans will aid their eo religionist invaders. 
But, on the establishment of the Indian Republic which will 
be shared in common, Mussalmans will not desire that the 
power of oven a Muslim foreigner should be established over 
his country. Gentlemen, I have just stated it as a nocossary 
condition of the Hindu Muslim compromise and that the third 
party, the English, should not be allowed to step in between 
us. Otherwise all our atfairs will fall into disorder. 

The Moplah Incident. 

Its best .example is before you in tli3 shape of the Moplah 
incident. You are probaly aware that Hi idu India ha 9 an open 
and direct complaint against the Moplahs and an indirect com¬ 
plaint against all of us that the Moplahs are plundering and 
spoiling their innocent Hindu neighbours. But probably you 
are not aware that the Moplahs justify their action on the 
ground, that, at such a critical juncture, when they are engaged 
in a war against the English, their neighbours not only do not 
help them and observe neutrality but aid and assist the Eng¬ 
lish in every possible way. Thoy can no doubt contend that 
while thoy ate fighting a defensive war for the sake of their 
religion and have left their houses, property and belongings and 
taken refuge in hills and jungles, it is unfair to characterise as 
plunder their commandeering of the money, provision and other 
necessities for their troops, from the English and their support¬ 
ers. Gentlemen,both are right in their complain, but so far as my 
investigation goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can be 
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traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus ; 
whenever any English detachment suddenly appear in their 
locality and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place, rumour 
somehow spreads in the neighbourhood that the Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants of the placo had invited the English army for their protec¬ 
tion, with the result that after the departure of the English 
troops Moplahs or their neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate 
and consider the money and other belongings of the Hindus as 
lawful spoils of war taken from those who have aided and abett¬ 
ed the enemy. Where no such events have occurred the 
Moplahs and the Hindus even now live side by side ; the 
Moplahs do not commit any excesses against the Hindus, while 
the Hindus do not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to the 
host of their ability. 

The Two Means To Win Swaraj 

I have wandered from my purpose. I meant to emphasise 
that in the first clause dealing with the aims and objects of 
the League the word Swaraj should bo dofined as complete 
independence in the cause of an Indian Republic. Otherwise, 
there is a danger that in the presence of a third party self- 
government within the British instead of being bene¬ 
ficial might actually prove injurious. The second amendment 
necessary is that the methods for the attainment of Swaraj 
should bo amplified. In place of only “peaceful and legitimate 
moans,” “possible and proper” ones should be substituted. 
Thus, on the one hand, opportunity of joining the League 
will be given to those who do not honestly believe in non-co- 
operation alone as the sole path of salvation and recognising 
the possibility of other methods adopt them. Also, on the 
other hand, the amendment will remove the complaint of 
those who believe that non co operation can, under no circum¬ 
stances, remain peaceful to the last ; and while subscribing to 
the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the section 
dealing with tho object of the League as a matter of policy 
and expediency refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain non-violent even in intention. 

Gentlemen, there are two possible means of replacing one 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Govern¬ 
ment by sword and the establishment of another in its place— 
a method which has boen followed in the world thus far. The 
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second alternative is to sever all connection with the present 
Government and to set up a better organised Government 
parallel to it, and improve and develop it till the old order is 
dissolved and the new takes its place. Friends,—to achieve this 
object wo must immediately set up on a separate and perma¬ 
nent foundation our own courts, schools, arts, industries, army, 
police and a national Parliament. Non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion can only help to 6tart the parallel Government but cannot 
maintain it. The question now is, can such a parallel Govern¬ 
ment be established through non-violent non-co-operation, of 
course, provided the rival Government does not interfere with 
its establishment,—a condition which is obviously impossible, 
because the rival Government will certainly interfere. We 
might contend that we will proceed on with our work silently 
and quietly in spite of Government interference as is being 
done at present. 

When Non-violence will be Impossible. 

A stage will however be roached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible, and thon we 
will be forced to admit that a parallel Govt, can be started but 
not continue to last through peaceful means. Examples of 
Go vein mental repression are before your eyes. First, it attempt¬ 
ed through the Karachi trials to prevent the Mussalmans 
from openly proclaiming the articles of their faith. When the 
peoplo,undaunted by this decision of the Government, preached 
throughout the length and breadth of India that it was unlaw¬ 
ful to serve in the army, the Govt, slowly overlooked thcso 
activities fearing lest mere repetition of the Karachi resolution 
might lead to disaffection in the army. And, in order to divert 
the attention of the people from these activities, it suddenly but 
deliberately declared enrolment of ‘volunteers' as unlawful, 
so that it might get an opportunity of striking at the non-co- 
oporators. Like moths that gather to sacrifice their lives round 
a lighted candle, the advocates of Civil Disobedience swarmed 
to break this declaration of Lord Reading and cheerfully went 
in their thousands to goal. This is undoubtedly an example 
of self-sacrifice and self-effacement which well might move 
Mahatma Gandhi to ecstacy. 

But we detect another truth hidden in this demonstration 
of happiness and joy. It reveals to our eyes the last stage of 
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both the repression of the Govt, and patience of the peoplo* 
People are no doubt prepared to boar and suffer gladly the hard¬ 
ship of a few days’ imprisonment. But, on the declaration of 
Martial Law, non-violent non co-operation movement will prove 
totally insufficient and useless. Amongst the Mussalmans at 
least, there will hardly be found a man who can have any but 
one of the two feelings in his heart when faced by the barrel 
of a gun, either to seek rofuge in flight or to take advantage of 
the law of self-preservation and despatch bis adversary to hell. 
Tbo third alternative, that of cheerfully yielding up one’s life 
to the enemy and considering it to be one real success, will 
remain confined to Mahatma Gandhi and some of his adherents 
and fellow-thinkers. I, on my part, fear that in general the 
reply to Martial Law will be, what is commonly called, Guerilla 
Warfare, or in the words of the Koran “kill them wherever you 
find them.” The responsibility for all this bloodshed will rest 
on the shoulders of the Govt. 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the 
members of the All-India Muslim League should consider it 
their duty either to refrain from adopting non-co-operation as 
their creed or free it from the limitation of keeping it either 
violent or non-violent. For, ifc is not in our power to keep 
non co-operation peaceful or otherwise. So long as Govern¬ 
ment confines itself to the use of chains and fetters, non co¬ 
operation can romain peaceful as it is to-day. But if things 
go further and Government bas recourse to gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible. 

Why Muslims go one step further. 

At this stage, people would like to ask how it is that 
while the Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non co¬ 
operation as the means for attaining independence, the 
Mussalmans are anxious to go a step further. The answer 
is that the liberation of Hindusthan is as much a political 
duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. Owing to the 
question of Khilafat it bas become a Mussalman’s religious 
duty also. 

In this connection I should like to say just one word. 
The glories of Ghazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the con¬ 
clusion of the recent Franco-Turkish treaty might credit an 
idea in some people’s minds that the evacuation of Smyrna 
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by the Greeks is a cortainty and the restoration of Thrace 
to the Turks, if not certain, is within the bounds of possibility. 
Consequently, they might entertain the hope that the struggle 
in the Near East is coming to a close. I want to warn all 
such people that the claims of the Mussalmans of India are 
founded more on religious than on political principles. So long 
as the Jazirat-ul-Arab (including Palestine and Mesopotamia) 
is not absolutely freed from Non-Muslim influence and so 
long as the political and military powor of the Khilafat-Ul- 
Mussalman is not fully restored, the Mussalmans of India 
cannot suspend their activities and efforts. 

The Khilafat Demands. 

The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these : 
(l) that in pursuance of the promise of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Thrace and Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should 
remain purely under Turkish control so that the political pre¬ 
stige of the Kbilafat-Ul-Mussalman which is essential for the 
Khilafat should suffer no diminution. (2) All non-Turkish 
control should be removed from Constantinople, the shores 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles, in order that the Khilafat-al 
Constantinople may not b3 under non-Muslim control v hich 
is essential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval and military restric¬ 
tions imposed on the Khilafat should be removed as otherwise 
he would have no power to enforce the orders of the Khilafat. 
(4) The Jazirat-Ul-Arab, including Hedjaz, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia should be free from all Non-Muslim influence 
and not be under tbe British mandate as it was the death-bed 
injunction of the Prophet. It should be noted that in the 
fourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate 
of Mespot. and Palestine and remove their influence from the 
Hedjaz. As to the question, whether the Arabs will acknow¬ 
ledge tho Shorif of Mecca or the Sultan of Turkey as their 
Khilafat or whether the Arab Govt, of Hedjaz, Mespot. and 
Palestine will be independent or under the suzerainty of the 
Khalifa, they will he decided by the Mussalmans. We do not 
want Non-Muslim advice or assistance. 

League-Congress Compact. 

In my opinion, gentleman, the most pressing necessity of 
Hindusthan is the immediate conclusion of a definite compact 
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between the Congress and the League. The Congress should 
not enter into any negotiations with the Government concern¬ 
ing Swaraj (l) until the minimum Muslim demands with 
regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, (2) on the other hand, the 
Muslims should definitely bind themselves that even when 
their demands with regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, the 
Mussulmans of India will stand to the last by the side of their 
Hindu brethren for the attainment and reservation of Indian 
independence. 

Such a compact is all the more necessary because there ore 
signs that the enemies of Indian Independence—and we have 
to confess with regret that a number of deceitful Indians are 
working with the foreigners—are concentrating all their efforts 
to wreck the Hindu Moslem Unity and create distrust and 
misunderstanding between the communities. On the one hand, 
the Mussulmans are being enticed by false hopes with regard 
to Khilafat question. On the other, some showy toys of poli¬ 
tical concessions are being prepared as a gift for the Hindus 
even before the stipulated period of ten years. It is intended 
that in their simplicity the Mussalmans should consider the 
return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their Khilafat 
demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
Swaraj, while the Hindus should be misled into believing a 
further instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its 
precursor and begin to consider the Khilafat as an irrelevant 
question. 

There can be only one solution for all these problems. 
Hindus and Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should 
have Indian Independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, so that 
in future neither the English might have an opportunity of 
deceiving nor India of being deceived. After the Declaration of 
Independence the Congress and the League will have only one 
object left, that ie, the preservation of Swaraj. 1922 is the best 
date for the purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the 
promise that we made to attain Swaraj within this year, and 
the people of India will have achieved success in the eyes of 
God and man. (Cheers) 



All India Muslim League 

SECOND DAY—31ST DECEMBER 1921 

The Moslem League met at 9 P. M on 31ts. Dec. 1921. 
After it had passed some non-contentious resolutions the Pre¬ 
sident Hasrat Mohani made an announcement amidst applause 
that he proposed that the decision of the Subjects Committee 
rejecting his resolution regarding the attainment of independ¬ 
ence and dertruction of British Imperialism would be held as 
final and representing the opinion of the majority in the League, 
but that in view of the great importace of the subject he would 
allow a discussion on that resolution without taking any vote. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the 
Subjects Committee, aleo moved it in the League. Ho said 
he believed in Hindu-Moslem unity as absolutely essential, 
in non-violent non-co-operation as the only way to fight their 
battle and Mr. Gandhi was fully deserving the dictatorship 
which had been invested on him by the Congress, but that he 
also believed that British Imperialism was the greatest danger 
to India and the Moslem world and must be destroyed by 
placing before them an ideal of independence. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani was followed by several speakers who 
supported him in the same vein. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raza Ali announced that the reason 
for the ruling of the President was that the League did not 
want to take a step which the Congress had not taken. He 
warned them against saying big things without understanding 
them and reminded the audience that India was at present 
ready for maintaining liberty even if it was attained. 

He asked, who would, for instance, be their Commander* 
in-Chief if the British left to-morrow. (A voice, “Enver 
Pasha.”) 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not 
tolerate any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the League was 
one about the Moplahs, which condemned the Government’s 
excesses and tho reported conversion by Moplahs. 

The President then closed the Session after ft short speech, 



Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Mrs. Sorojini Naidu 

At the Second Session op the 

ALL INDIA 

STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE 

A JIM ED A BA D—29 TH DECEMBER 1921 

The Second Session of the All India Students’ Conference 
met at Ahmedabad on the 29th of December 1921, under the 
Presidency of Srimati Sorojini Naidu. 

The audience numbered about three thousand. Represen¬ 
tative students of all the Provinces were present. 

The following is the full text of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu’s 
Presidential address at the All-India Students’ Conference 
at Ahmedabad :— 

My young comrades,—If some fairy God-mother of Destiny 
were to say to me “Yet in time now or in the future what is 
the one supreme wish of your heart, what is the one supreme 
honour you covet, what would be the crowning glory of 
all your achievement I—choose.” Do you know what I would 
choose without hesitation, without doubt in my mind 1 For 
my opportunity I would choose to mould the mind of the 
young generation. For the supremest honour of my life, 
1 should ask for the love oi the young generation. For the 
crowning glory and the achievement of my life I should like it 
written on my epitaph—“She loved the young generation ; 
she trusted the young generation ; she worked with the 
young generation ; she won freedom side by side with the 
young generation of Indians for India.” That is the secret 
desire of my heart. So, you can understand that if 1 stand 
before you to-day your chosen President, it seems to me as if 
the fairy God mother were already, without my asking it, for 
•almost without my knowing it, conferring upon me the boon of 
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boons. Ever since I could speak articulately, not the language 
as one finds in the dictionaries of the world, but the language 
of the heart of youth in which the imagination of youth speake, 
no matter in wbat tongue and in what country, my one thought 
has been always for the freedom of Indiu ; my earliest 
services in that direction were the companionship of students 
always. My first entry into public life was as a speaker in the 
colleges as the chosen guest of the students of the cities 
of India. To speak from larger platforms to larger audiences 
came much later, but it never brought to me the thrill that I 
still remember of those little audiences in attentively listening 
to me with avid faces and those burning eyes looking into 
future and demanding an answer from the Time Spirit. To-day 
I stand amongst you once more as representative of the Spirit 
of India. You have come from North and South, East and West 
and the central heart of India,—you who represent many races 
to-day, many creeds to-day, many sects to day, all times of 
civilization, all kinds of traditions, all kinds of conflicts, and 
yet united by the one burning desire to serve your country, 
to sever her from bondage, to enthrone her among the states,— 
you have come together at the call of the nation,—you who 
have made a response to the voice that have trumpeted forth 
saying, “Stand forth, you, young generation, and break the 
shackles of your Mother.” What is the message that I can 
deliver to you ? Wbat is the strength that can be mine that 
will guide you a right to day on the difficult pilgrimage towards 
freedom ? Those of you who were heie the other day must be 
remembering with a thrill the words that I read from Des- 
bandhu Chitta Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of 
the students. There he says in words that aie written in fire:— 
‘Let me not forget the students. They are the inspiration 
of the movement. They are the torch-bearers on the path 
to freedom. They are the pilgrims on the road to liberty. 
If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory ii their due.” This 
is the message which the chosen President of the National 
Congress wrote for the students in whom be has faith, in whom 
his generation has faith. And I, representing his generation, 
deliver to you the message of his generation and mine, asking 
that you will fulfil the pledges that we have made to the world, 
because you, and you alone, are rot only the heroes of all our 
greatness but the fulfillers, the completers of all our imper- 
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factions, all our shortcomings, all oar weaknesses. Y.m arc 
to wipe out the stains upon our generation. You are to blot 
out with your prayers, with yo u* sacrifices all the stains, the 
scourges, the follies, the backsliding*, the sins of our genera¬ 
tion. This is the message that I bring you to day. 

You want to know what India demands of you. Turn over 
the pages of history of tho nations that have found freedom, 
and you will find in page after page of glory, not tho record 
only of battles fought and won on tho open fields and under tho 
stars ; no, tho most inspiring pages are not there. But the 
inspiring pages come where name uftor name of youngmen in 
their serried ranks fill up tho gaps as the soldiers fall, tho young 
serried ranks that surge into their trenches and with tho cry 
of victory win tho liberties of nations. You are in that position 
to-day. Greece, in her glorious day9, could show no more 
radiant page of achievement. Rome, with all her Imperial 
purple, has not a passage more glowing than you can show 
to day to the world. Nay, tho history of your country, the 
history of such supreme sacrifice, such glorious achievement 
can show no page more lovely with sacrifice, more burning 
with the fire of prophetic zeal than you to-day in whoso 
hands the writing and the illuminating of the history of 
Empires lie. The call to students came last year, but the 
call camo with a rather hesitating voice because still the 
nation was not aware of its own peril. Nor was U so im¬ 
minently and urgontly aware of its need, its power, its great 
unity, its strength to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl hack to an imperious bureaucracy the challenge of 
an in vincible hope and an invincible resolve. To-day tho call 
is not of an answering voice, the call is rising not from the 
mountain tops, but from the secrot valleys of your own 
hearts and souls, if tho voice of Mahatma Gandhi speaks 
to you, he is but the fiute-call of your own hearts. He is 
not tho Shree Krishna. He is the Hute of Shree Krishna that 
is within your own hearts and souls. So, my young com¬ 
rades, your duty to day is clear before you. Sacrifice ! 
Sacrifice ! ! Sacrifice.! ! ! 

One year ogo I did not believe in the wisdom of young 
men turning their backs upon thoir colleges, shutting the 
pages of their text books, denying to themselves the inviol¬ 
able right and privilege of knowledge aud culture, But 

<5 
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to day after the agony of nearly one year’s experience of the 
bitter need of Iudia, the bitter perils of India, I stand up 
to say, though it hurts me Btill so to feel, that the young 
generation must turn its back upon the colleges, must deny 
to itself its own inalienable heritage of the right to learn, 
the right to know, the right that enriches the mind and the 
spirit with the garnered treasures of ages. I, none the less, say 
that freedom is worthy of even so valuable a sacrifice. Why 
shall men barter all their wealth to buy one pearl of great 
price 1 Shall men sell their land and kingdoms to satisfy one 
passionate whim of theirs, and yet the youth of the nation not 
offer itself up in a glared and flaming sacrifice for the sake 
of the freedom of India 1 In 1914, when tho groat battle- 
cloud broke over Europe, when the sky of August was stained 
blood-red with the menace of war, when the boom of the 
thundering cannon roared in the great cities of Europe, did I 
not see youngmen, men after mon, in their hundreds of thousands 
pouring out of their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from 
the London colleges and the Welsh colleges and the Scottish 
colleges and tho Manchester colleges and marching to the music 
of their own brave youth to victory or to doom? Is to day 
so different from that day that needed the sacrifice of the 
youth of Europo for the sake of European peace ? Is not 
our plight more tragic. Is not our need more terrible 1 Is 
not our case more vitally urgent 1 Is not our peril the peril 
not merely of lands that may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but of the nation’s soul, tbo nation’s honour, tho nation’s 
right to live among tho living nations of the world ? There¬ 
fore, I ask >ou, my young friends, you who are to day the 
representatives of hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women all over India, pour forth in your uncounted num¬ 
bers, pour forth to battle,—not to the battle of those that 
wade across seas of blood towards victory, but the battle of 
thoso who wade only across the blood of thoir own hearts— 
not the blood of their enemies’ hearts. The difference 
between our warfare and the warfare of Europe, the warfare 
of tho West, the accepted warfare of the world, is this, that 
whilst nations of another land win their victory slaying their 
enemies, we win our victory by slaying only our sins. It 
is the great battle of 8)lf-purification. It is the great battle 
Of self-sacrifice. It is the great battle of solf devotion, If 
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in the years to como when tho Swaraj Hag Hies over our 
national assemblies, in tho summing up of tho achieve¬ 
ment of the great battle for liberty, wo count up the gains 
and tho losses, and among the losses, irreparable, incalcul¬ 
able though they may be, we find that the youth of India 
has preferred to remain ignorant, bereft of the knowledge, of 
that wide culturo, that noblo learning that is the inheri¬ 
tance of iho young generations of the world, shall wo bavo 
time to bemoan that ignorance ? Shall wo have time to 
lament that loss 1 Or shall wo not say, ‘So against this loss— 
this loss irreparablo, incalculable though it is—it is tho one 
thing which is worth while having, the one tiling for which tho 
generations have not sacrificed their all for nothing. There 
is, on the one hand, a few years of sacrifice, on the othei, the 
imperishable legacy of freedom to a land sot froo for over by 
the sacrifice of the young generations.’ 

The Meaning of the Pledge. 

I want you all to roalizo that to-day you are tho recruits 
iu tho great army of freedom. Yon are the new soldiers 
iu tho army of peace. 1 want you to understand tho impli¬ 
cations of tho remark, I want you to roalizo in all its manifold 
bearing, in all the terrible responsibilities, the meaning of the 
word. What does it mean to be a volunteer ? What does it 
mean to bo a non co-oporating student 1 What does it mean 
to day to sign that pledge which you have proclaimed yester¬ 
day in tones, solemn and moving, Irom the lip of the Apostle 
of Freedom 1 It means this, my young friends—not merely 
that you will learn to parndo and drill and fall into lines and 
salute your superiors and have ranks in the army and march 
singing national songs—these are tho details, the outer 
trappings, tho true symbols that count for nothing—but to 
be a soldier in the urmy that Mahatma Gandhi leads is to 
bo reborn, puro and flawless, in tho fiame of sacrifice. It 
moans tho cleansing out of every secret sin from the secret 
r^cessos of your hoarts. It means the purging of ovory 
fibro of yours from every evil thought, passion and desire that 
still might be lurking unsuspected in the crevices of your 
beings. It means that you pledge yourselves not only to the 
world that can see tho outer things and judge you, but it 
means that you pledge yourselves to your Self, to the Being 
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seated in the midst of you that you will abstain in thought 
and word, desire and deed, from every low, evil, vicious, 
cancerous, leprous sin. That is what I want to impress upon 
you. That is what I want you to realize. It means the disci¬ 
pline of perfection, the discipline of the mind, the heart, the 
senses, the desire; uot merely the obeying of the captain’s 
orders, but the obeying of the orders of the Captain that is in 
every man’s heart and is oailed Conscience by many tongues, 

It means that you will learn so to conquer yourself, your 
selfish desires, your selfish needs, your selfish pride, that you 
will endure, without retaliation, without resentment, all the 
indignity, humiliation, suffering, losses, penalties—if neces¬ 
sary Hogging and torturing and death—for the sake of the 
cause to which you are pledged to-day. 

That is really the message I have for you. If you have 
understood what the pledge stands for, if you have under¬ 
stood why the hand spun and hand-made outer symbol 
that is your garmont, is the true symbol of your inward re¬ 
generation, if you have understood that you cannot ask for 
freodom for yourself, if within one single boart amongst you 
there still remains that shrinking from your neighbour because 
ho is not born like yourselves within the mantle of the four¬ 
fold caste—if you have understood all these things, you have 
understood the moaning and the purpose of Swaraj. But if 
you have still within you the feeling that there are barriers 
between Hindu and Hindu within his own caste, between 
Hindu and Mussalman, between Mussalman and Parsee, be¬ 
tween I’arseo and Christian, if you will still divide ourselves in 
terms of sects and provinces and castes and divisions, there 
is no Swaraj for us ; thore is no Swaraj for the young 
generation. Therefore my purpose to-day is to make clear 
to you the meaning of that groat pledge. But the young 
gonoration docs not need my interpretation of the Gospel 
of Freedom. I want you, therefore, I know you will, there¬ 
fore, join in your hundreds and thousands, and become 
yourselves the young Apostles of your own deliverance. 
1 here should be no peril that i3 too great for you to face, 
no difficulty so difficult for you to master, no destiny too 
exalted for you to achieve. 

Last Appeal. 

But my young friends, my young comrades, oh, pil- 
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glims" on the road to freedom, as said the other pilgrim 
who is in the half-way bouse to freedom in the prison of 
Bengal, I chargo you ; ‘'Remember the sacred duty that 
will bow those young shoulders, the terriblo burden that will 
bow those young heads. But, though your backs be broken 
and your heads be bowed, I charge you, let your hearts 
be never bowed or burdened. For, no matter how heavy 
the burden, let your otfn courage be the torch in your 
hand ; no matter how deep the path, let your own hope 
bo in the pilgrim’s staff in your hand ; no matter how far the 
goal, let your young strength give you wings to reach the 
goal. When the goal is reached and you stand high up on 
the peaks and look back across the difficult way you have 
come, comrades, remember ; let there bo nothing that you 
see on the road you left behind save your own follies and 
weaknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abiding 
worth or boauty ; take it all with you for the enriching of the 
temple, that is the temple of liberty. March with me to Hie 
Temple of Liberty. 1 carry the standard in my hands, Comrades, 
march with me till wo reach the goal.” 

Resolution. 

After Mrs. Naidu’s address the Students’ Conference 
adjourned for a couple of hours during which the Subjects 
Committee met and carried several resolutions. When the 
Conference re-assembled, those present included Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Swami Shradhanand and Dr. Ansari. The following 
resolutions were passed :— 

(1) Hoping that in obedienco to tho mandate of the Con¬ 
gress the students of and above the ago of 18 would suspend 
tbeir educational activities and enrol as volunteers ; 

(2) protesting against the age limit of 16 set by tho Con¬ 
gress for those who wanted to be volunteers, and urging that all 
College students, irrespective of the age limit, be allowed to 
become volunteers, (this resolution was moved and supported 
by those college students who were under ago of 18) ; 

(8) asking all students to loam handspinning and hand- 
weaving and to wear only Khadi-mado cloth ; 

(4) congratulating Lala Lajpat Rai, tho first President of 
their conference and their fellow students for going to jail in 
spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
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(5) changing tho name of the Conference from the Al’Jndia 
College Studeuts to the Hind Vidyarthi Mahasbabha, and 
amending the constitution so as to create a Working Com- 
niittoe of 21 members who would act as tho executive of tho 
big committee oi the Conference. 

The next resolution of the Students Conference wanted 
the attainment of complete independence as their creed. After 
a great doal of heatod discussion tho . resolution was lost by a 
majority of clovon only. 

Mis. Naidu’s Second Speech 

After votos of thanks woro given to tho President, the 
delegates, the voluntoors, an i th) Reception Committee, Mrs. 
Naidu made another speech. She said : “My young comrades, 
you are all very tired .at the end oka long day’s work, but I do 
mt think that any of us here will grudge the hours we 
have spent together on clearing our own minds as to our 
own thoughts, intentions and aspirations. The outstanding 
feelings in my mind to-day, as 1 spend the hours in con¬ 
tact with the young minds that represent India, is that 
I am proud to he alive to see this matorial moulded into 
heroes for the salvation of India. I have spent most of my life 
amongst students, but never before have I felt so thrilled 
to realise that the young generation has the independeno 
to think for itself unfrightened by even tho presence of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers). That is really the symbol for 
which I have been looking. We are not going to get 
freedom by tho worship of personalities, however great 
or divine. It is only when they represent the principles 
for which we live and for which wo would die that they 
can command our worship or our admirations or our 
following. If to-day the country holds Mahat ma Gandhi 
as somi-divine, if not divine, it is not for any other reason 
than this that be embodies within that frail yet indomitable 
body an invincible soul of liberty. That is why we are 
content to follow him to-day because in following him 
we are following the spirit of liberty. There might bo 
some little doubt left in the minds of some of the delegates 
to-day about the ultimate destiny of India. It is true 
that yosterday in the Congress, Hasrat Mobani, the great 
poet, brought a resolution which was defeated by Mahatma 
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Gandhi, the great Saint. Both were right. Neither was 
wrong,—Hasrat Mohani ashing for the independence of 
India, Mahatma Gandhi saying 'wait a littlo and take your 
laggard friends with you before you ask for that, ultimate 
independence.’ Both are animated by the same desire, the 
same zeal. Both behold tho same vision. Let no man in this 
Conference feel that because my young friends from Ali¬ 
garh could not carry their point to day, * it is not the desire 
of young India to have that ultimate liberty which alone 
is worth having. I would not let the young generation do 
such bitter injustice to itself. But I know that those, who 
did not to-day stand for that resolution, were animated only 
by tho same spirit that made Mahatma Gandhi, in his in¬ 
finite compassion for tho weak, panse and say: “Let us 
take in the laggard and the lame with us.” What is free¬ 
dom unless it means freodom, and whether the Congress 
accepted it as a creed or not, it is the invincible, inevitable 
destiny of every nation to be free in that largest and 
deepest sense of the word. Put freedom doos not mean 
isolation from other nations. It means equal comrade¬ 
ship with tho free nations of tho world, and that is a gr at 
ideal for which we must all work. 


* The Indepcndeucc lksilutjcn wat br< uylit and backed by the 
Aligarh Deh gates. 
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The Political Situation. 

“It is perhaps a truism to say that the country is now passing 
through a crisis. Events are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examina¬ 
tion of the position that one has to take up whatever the school 
of thought may be to which one belongs. In these circums¬ 
tances, I need make no apology if, in addressing you, I mainly 
direct my attention to the present situation and to the question 
whether the parly that is opposed to us has fulfilled or is 
likely to fulfil the legitimate expectations and requirements of 
the people and the country. 

Wo are all aware of the difficulties to which the members 
of the party under tho distinguished leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi are now subjected. It is, therefore, perhaps an ungraci¬ 
ous task to examine the principles and the programme of that 
party. But the highest interest of the country imperatively 
demands that the presont situation should he closely examined 
with a view to seo how far it would he met and improved by 
further persistence in the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has 
identified himself. The distinctive features of that movement 
are the attainment of Swaraj and the righting of the Khilafat 
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and the Punjab wrongs by the paralysis of the Government 
by moans of non violent non-co-operation. 

Mr. Gandh.’s Influence. 

Mr. Iyer, after dealing with the Non-co-operation movement 
in its different aspects and trying to show its impracticability, 
coiitinned :— 

“lu the recent history of our country no single individual 
had a greater control over any movement than Mr. Gandhi has 
over the Non-co operation movement. He is virtually the 
dictator of the movement. I use the expression in no 
offensive sense. My-point is that the distinguished author 
of tho movement has been himself unable to definitely 
settle the programme ; and in order to make it acceptable to 
the people in general,—and I lay spocial emphasis on this 
aspect,—he had to incorporate into it items which could not be 
said to be distinctive of the Non-co-operation movement 
and which have public sympathy and support independently 
of that movement, such as, for instance, tho problem of un- 
touchability, the drink evil and the Swadeshi movement. It is 
claimed for the movement that it has a spiritual 6ide and 
tends to the development of the soul force. It is a problem, 
however, whether Non co-operation is tho only or the best 
means of bringing about the development of soul force such 
as the Mahatma wishes to see effected. 

Mr. Gandhi's Sad Experience. 

“Now the chief merit that is claimed for the movemont is 
that the objects in view are to bo attained by absolute non¬ 
violence and this contention deserves close examination. We 
can admit that the movement of Passive Resistance attained 
remarkable success and led to striking results in South Africa, 
but it has to be noted that the conditions there were very 
different from those obtaining here. Givon a personality liko 
Mahatma Gandhi and a comparatively small and compact body 
of persons such as were the Indian settlers in South Africa, 
with sufficient opportunities for tho Mahatma to come into 
frequent and intimate contact with the persons asked to adopt 
Passivo Resistance, it is obvious that the movement is deprived 
of its dangers. But when the principle is asked to be adopted 
by over 300 millions belonging to different strata of society 
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and of different grades of culture and refinement, and living in 
a vast area and subject to varying influences and beyond the 
possibility of tbo personal attend m of the Mahatma and his 
devoted followers, the conditions presented are not such as to 
inspire confidence that similar results would ensue. As a 
matter of fact, when the movement was put to the test on any* 
thing like a largo scalo, it has boon found again and again to 
belie the expectations of the author and the promoters of the 
movement. 

What We Should Strive For 

“I claim that, as a question of practical politics, full 
Dominion status is what we should strive for. That was 
what was expressly postulated by the Congress creed before 
the Nagpur Congress altered it. I shall not, however, 
lay any great stress oil that fact, as it may be said that, how¬ 
ever matters might have stood under the old-world conditions, 
new forces are now asserting themselves justifying or even 
necessitating a new objective. Full Dominion status provides 
for the responsibility of the Legislature to the people and of the 
Cabinet to the Legislature. Tt postulates the membership of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as an equal partner. The pre¬ 
rogative of the King remains untouched. He is the symbol of the 
Empire. No doubt, in theory the status of a Dominion is of the 
subject character, but actul practice has outgrown the theory. 
The resolution passed at the Imperial War Conference of 1917 
is suggestive in this connection. After pointing out that the 
adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Empire is too 
important to be dealt with during the war, the resolution goes 
on to state ; ‘They deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such readjustment, while thorou¬ 
ghly preserving all existing powors of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should bo based upon a 
full recognition of tho Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth and of India as an important portion 
of tbe same, should rccogniso tbo right of tho Dominions and 
India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations, and should provide effective arrangements for con¬ 
tinuous consultation in all important matters of common Im¬ 
perial concorn, and for such necessary concerted action founded 
on consultation as (he several Governments may determine’. 
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“.Speaking on this resolution, General Smuts said ; ‘The 
status of the Dominions as equal Nations of the Empire will 
have to be recognised to a very large extent. The Govern¬ 
ments of the Dominions as equal Government of the King 
in the British Commonwealth will have to be considered far 
more fully than what is done to day, at any rate, in the thoory 
of the Constitution, if not in practice. That is the most impor¬ 
tant principle laid down in the second part of this resolution, 
that thcro should he a full recognition of the Dominions as 
autonomous nations. And, to strengthen the point, the resolu¬ 
tion goes on to affirm that the existing powers of self-govern¬ 
ment should not bo interfered with. Of courso, there is a good 
deal of*feeling or natural and justifiable jealousy in the Domi¬ 
nions as to the rights which they have acquired and which 
they do not Jiko to bo tampered with, and naturally, I think 
it is very wLoJto add this to the resolution, that their existing 
powers of self government should not be tampered with. 

“it will also bo rrmembered that General Smuts objected to 
South Africa taking part in the Washington Conference, unless 
she wont, as he said, ‘on her own legs’, and not merely on the 
strength of the invitation to the British Government ; and he 
points out in a recent speech how this protest has been taken 
up by the British Government with the result that the Delegates 
from the Dominions,—andfIndia hasher own Delegate,—attend 
the Conference not as British Empire’Delegates but as Re¬ 
presentatives of their Dominions. 

Significznce Of The Dominion Status. 

“Perhaps no better light can bo thrown on the full signifi¬ 
cance of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the 
recent negotiations of the British Government with Ireland. As 
you are aware, tho agreement, in the nature of a treaty made 
by tho Prime Minister and his co adjutors as representing the 
British Government with tbo Irish Plenipotentiaries, provides 
that Ireland shall have the constitutional status of a Dominion, 
and Mr. Lloyd George on expounding the agreement before 
the House of Commons emphasised the difficulty and dan¬ 
ger of defining the Dominion status and crystallising its im¬ 
port. As pointed out that if any attempt were made to en¬ 
croach upon tho rights of Ireland which by tho agreement was 
to have the same status as the Dominions, the Deminions 
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would feel that their own position was thoreby jeopardised, and 
in this lay the guarantee for the security and full freedom of 
Ireland. Thus Dominion Status allows of as complete inde- 
pendence and Self-development as is compatible with non¬ 
secession from the Empire. 

"It may, therefore, be claimed that the attainment of full 
Dominion status will allow of our full self-expansion, self- 
realisation and self-assertion as a nation. I need not dwell on 
the need or wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if, by 
so doing, we are not in any way retarding the national growth 
and development. It may be also said that even tho most 
ardent advocates of an Indian republic in the present 
circumstances of the country do not insist on it as an end 
in itself, but want it as they feel hopeless that otherwise 
the wrongs they wish to see remedied will not be set right 
by the Empire. 

India and The League of Nation?. 

"India, too, is coming into hor own in the Councils of the 
Empire. She has become a member of the League of Nations. 
In the Assembly of the League she has the same vote as the 
British Empire and ehe can give an independent vote to be 
exercised in her interests and by her choice. In the last 
Imperial Conference held in London, her part was on an equal 
footing with the self-governing Dominions. On questions of 
Imperial policy requiring common understanding and united 
action, her voice was given the same weight and consideration 
as the other parts of the Empire, and the memorable resolution 
was secured— 

‘The Conference, while reaffirming tho resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 that each community of 
the British Common-wealth should enjoy complete control of 
the com portion of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the other communities, recognises 
that there is an incongruity between tho position of India as 
an equal member of the British Empire and the existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
other parts of the Empire. The Conference, accordingly, is of 
the opinion that in the interest of the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth it is desirable that the right of such Indians 
to citizenship should be recognised.’ 
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"lb was to the lasting discredit of South Africa that her 
representatives would not join in this resolution, but it serves 
to emphasise the view that the interests of India will receive 
due consideration at the hands of the self-governing Dominions 
as a whole, and a9 she gains in status and attains a footing of 
equality with the other Dominions she will be able to comple¬ 
tely hold her own. India is also represented at the Washing¬ 
ton Conference. It is true that her representative does not 
stand in the same relation to her than the representatives from 
the other Dominions did, and that it is not by the vote of the 
people that ho was sent as her representative. But that defect 
does not take away from, but only accentuates, the full import 
of tho Dominion status. With His Highness the Maharaoof 
Catch, the Right Hon’ble Mr. Sreenivasa Sastri has pressed 
the case for India with tact and firmness whenever he had the 
opportunity to do so. He has enhanced the reputation of 
India amongst the nations of the world and ho is entitled to 
the gratitude of the country. 

Councils and Growth of Conventions 

“At this stage I do not propose discussing the measure of 
responsible government that the country has had under the 
Reformed Councils. It is pertinent, however, to draw attention 
to the fact that by the growth of conventions a large measure 
of responsibility could be secured. Conventions are in conso¬ 
nance with the genius and traditions of the British Constitu¬ 
tion, they allow full advantage being taken of the experience 
gathered from the actual working of institutions. They admit 
of the easy rectifying of any errors that may have been commit¬ 
ted and they do not need the elaborate procedure necessary for 
having statutory alterations. Already, as you are aware; they 
are beginning to be established in our Reformed Legislature. 
The refusal of the Secrotary of State for India to interfere with 
the resolution of the legislative Assembly ou Lord Lytton’s 
Indian Students’ Committee is a noteworthy case as bearing 
on this question of conventions. 

The Real Fascination of Mr. Gandhi’s Movement 

"I shall not he justified in merely referring to the weak¬ 
nesses of the Non co operation movement. There can be no 
doubt that the movement has great fascination for the masses 
$nd even the classes, The ipoycment h$s come to stay. The 
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appeal to soul-force that has been made, the high moral pedas- 
tal that has been held out, the confidence—I had almost said 
the cock-sureness—with which the goal is promised to be reach¬ 
ed, the lightning rapidity with which, it is said, Swaraj is to 
be attained, the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi, his 
saintly life, his transparent selHessnoss and the ready and 
unquestioning submission that he is able to command at the 
hands of most, if not all, of his followers, all had no doubt 
their material share in the spread of the movement and con¬ 
tributed largely to deepen its hold on the popular imagination. 
But when all is said that can be said, it must be admitted that 
the enthusiasm for it now so much in evidence is not altogether 
fictitious and it will be found to possoss a residuum undoubt¬ 
edly genuine which will not disappear with the mere march 
of time or change of leadership. It behoves us, therefore to 
refer to the causes that led to the movement. 

The Khilafat. 

“Tho Khilafat question ushered in the movement. You 
are familiar with the history of the question. It is evident 
that our Mussalman brethren have gn at cause for dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the manner in which tho British Government have 
dealt with it. The Government of India are satisfied that the 
Indian Mussalmans have a just grievance. His Highness the Aga 
Khan and tho Right Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, to mention only 
two honoured names, are at one with tho rest of the Muslim 
opinion. Unprejudiced Europeans who possess intimate 
knowledge of Muhammadan problems and history and 
who command the detachment necessary for forming 
correct judgments, like Sir Theodore Morrison, support 
it. Anglo-Indian opinion, too, is in its favour and the 
Hindu section of the population of all shades of opinion 
has consistently supported it. Thero is no difference 
amongst tho Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the 
Sunnis are in agreement. It is not the body known as 
the Khilafatist alone that feels tho wrong. Recently, there 
was a deputation of the Muslim community that waited 
on H. E. the Viceroy. It was not composed of political 
agitators. 1 will quote one sentence in the address. They 
say : ‘We deem it our paramount duty that the mere 
knowledge of such representation (the representations to 
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the British Government by the Government of India on 
the Mussalman feeling) is not and cannot be a source of 
comfort to the Indian Mussalmans in their religious 
sorrows.” it shows that the iron has entered into the 
soul of even those whose loyalty is unquestionable. The 
French Government has arrived at a settlement with 
the Angora Government which appears to be generally 
acceptable to the Muhammadan world. There is a strong 
and widespread impression in the country, and appearances 
justify it, that the chief obstacle to a settlement of this 
question, satisfactory to the Indian Mussalmans, is the 
British Government. It will not do for the Government 
of India to merely say that they have done their best by 
making necessary representations to the British Cabinet. 
The Government of India is an organic unity with the 
British Government. The fact that they recognise the 
justice of Mussalman opinion ought to be a reason for 
enhancing their responsibility in seeing that the Mussal¬ 
man claims are vindicated. It is difficult to resist the im¬ 
pression that the British Cabinet, or at any rate, Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him, are under the idoa 
that with sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Indian 
Mussalmans their agitation for the redress of the Khilafat 
wrong will wane and finally disappear. If that be so they 
aro undoubtedly in error. The sore has already been 
allowed to foster long and any further delay in healing it 
will lead to most serious consequences. 

The Punjab Wrongs 

“The next wrong that led to the movement is the Punjab 
tragedy. Sir William Vincent has callod it an unhappy 
episode in the history of British India. An indelible stain 
has been loft on the fair fame of Britain, and it will take 
years, if not decades, before the memory of that tragedy 
is wiped out from the Indian mind. 1 share the view that 
the punishment inflicted on the delinquents was not ade¬ 
quate. The developments would have been altogether 
different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government had the 
statesmanship to acknowledge the wrong that has been 
coipqiittod, in tho same way, as the representatives of the 
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people on their part regretted the mob excesses that led 
to the Government reprisals. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught has appealed to the people of India 
to forget and forgive and the Legislative Assembly has 
already adopted a resolution after a full discussion of the 
question. It is time that we cease to cherish and harp on 
the grievance. Now, that tho enormity of the wrongs done 
has been admitted and grief has been expressed therefore 
in unqualified terms, we would do well to look forward 
and not backward. With tho lapse of time the difficulty 
of punishing the offenders responsible for the tragedy is 
increased. It is still possible of course, as indeed has 
been promised, that the compensation payable to the 
Indians who suffered should bo calculated on a liberal basis. It 
is also possible for the casos being reconsidered of those who 
were the recipients of special marks of Government apprecia¬ 
tion and favour with a view to docido in tho light of the 
full facts now available how far such recognition was deserved. 
In the final determination of the above matters consideration 
of prestige ought not to be allowed to interfere. 

Podanur Tragedy 

Our care must be to see that it is made impossibe that 
such occurrences should occur. We may now feel certain 
that thie object has been secured. In this connection, refer¬ 
ence is made to the Podanur tragedy. A serious blunder 
has been committed, almost criminal, in tho negligence and 
thoughtlessness that it reveals. Those responsible for the 
blunder deserve severe punishment and it is expected they 
will get it. The Committee appointed to report on the 
matter has not yet submitted its report and it will be prema¬ 
ture to further enlarge on the subject. Thanks to local 
causes, the angle of vision, said to have changed in several 
other parts of India and particularly in the Government of 
India, has not perceptibly changed in my province ; the 
bureaucracy has not been visibly weakened in power, nor has 
prestige lost its grip on the administration. But a true re¬ 
gard for facts will not, in any way, justify the placing of the 
Podanur tragedy on a par with the Punjab tragedy, or tho 
assumption that it reveals the same mentality on the part of 
the administrators as the Punjab tragedy did, 
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Liberal Parly and Reform Scheme 

As you are aware, th a support by the Liberal Party of the 
Reform Scheme under the n: w Government of India Act 
was not due to their acceptance of the view that Indians 
were unfit for responsible Government in their present condi¬ 
tion. They recognised the measure of responsible Govern¬ 
ment that the Scheme contained, and were prcpired that 
conscientious eTorts should b» mide to work it for al! it 
was worth, so as to dispel the fear of thorn that were honestly 
inclined to doubt our fitness for self-Government. Co- 
operation wherever possible and opposition whenever needed 
has been our motto. 

The opinion is genera! that the Reformed Legislatures 
have satisfactorily justified the expectations formed of them. 
Most of the Provincial Governments, if not all, associate the 
Ministers with the Executive Councillors in their deliberations 
on the Reserved Subjects, so that the unitary system is in 
practical operation on a largo scale. No less an authority 
than tho President of the Legislative Assembly has viewed 
most favourably the work of the Legislative Assembly. The 
cisc of the Legislative Assembly is specially important as it 
has to deal with matters affecting All India Administration, 
and the Central Government does not possess even the 
modicum of constitutionally responsible element that the 
Provincial Governments possess. • According to Mr. Whyte 
the Assembly has been a>r almost unqualified success and the 
body has shown a corporate sense of responsibility which 
is its most reassuring featuro. According to him, tho problom 
presented by tho conjunction of an irremovable executive 
with a large constitutionally responsible majorily would 
become ripo for treatment long before the ten years prescribed 
by the Government of India Act for the appointment of a 
commission to onquire into the working of the system of 
Government of India are over. You know the resolution 
ultimately adopted by tho Legislative Assembly on this 
question, I would only refer to a few points. The willing¬ 
ness of the Liberal Party to work the Reformed Councils 
should not bo taken to mean that they were satisfied with the 
measure of responsible Government that was granted, nor that 
they do not desire advance. 
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The experience of the working of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures shows that full powers if entrusted to 
them will only heighten their sense of responsibility except 
in cases where local and temporary causes may serve as 
deflecting factors. Now that Dominion status is recognised 
as the goal, there is no reason why approximation to it should 
be delayed when once the capacity of the people is proved 
equal to it. Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed out that tho 
working of tho electorate is an important consideration. No 
doubt it is. There can be no qnostion, however, that the 
political con sc ion. mess of the people as a whole has keen 
deeply awakened and that an intelligent and discriminating 
interest is takon by tho masses on the doings of the Govern¬ 
ment and the working of popular institutions. India to day 
is not the India of even a decade ago. Where tho masses 
are likely to go wrong is when some great injustice is done 
and the Government, for reasons of its own, is unwilling to 
acknowledge and repair tho wrong. 1 shall not hazard any 
remarks of my own as to the directions in which alterations 
should be made which doubtless will receive your full 
consideration. Full financial control should be secured 
to the popular representatives in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures, and the question has to be soriously considered 
whether as regards tho Contra! Government it is necessary 
to go through the process that the Provinces are now passing 
through viz., dyarchy, with a view to full responsible govern¬ 
ment, especially as it will tako time to procure the alteration 
of the statute by the British Parliament, 

Temperance Movement Legitimate 

Tho temperance movement is taking the form of total 
abstinence. It is a groat mistake, however, to make it a 
] olitioiil movement. The efforts of tho Non-co-operators 
in this direction have met with a large measure of suo* 
ces3. It is because the movement itself is popular. 
Prohibition is bound to come whether with or without local 
option as a half way resting-house. The excise revenue 
can not h \ long counted upon. The financial statement 
fm 1921*22 shows that for the whole of the country it is 
closa upon 20 crores. In my province, according to the 
latest figures, an estimited revenue of 556 lakhs has 
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already shrunk by about SO lakhs, and I havo no doubt that 
the other provinces are undergoing similar experiences. 
The Indian Exchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees 
a year on account of the anxiety of the Government to 
reclaim the Chinese from the opium habit, though the 
object .appears to be doubtful of attainment. With this 
example before them it is not strange that the Indian 
people should insist that, far from meeting with disap¬ 
proval, any o(Tort of theirs sho.nld have the practical sym¬ 
pathy of the Government. 

The loss of revenue is no doubt inevitable and it has 
to be met, and this question requires very serious consi¬ 
der vtion where oven .after retrenchment in expenditure 
a deficit remains, by rolying on the general prosperity of 
the poople who will bo benefited by prohibition. There is 
nothing in the movemftnt taken to put down drink that is 
specially (ho function of the No-co-operator. Picketing is no 
doubt practised. It is remarkable, I am spoaking of such 
experience as l havo in my own province, that it is attended 
with so little violence ; it is a testimony to the preparedness 
of tho people for the movement. There is no doubt of the 
intimate connection of picketing with the diminution of the 
excise rovouuo ; those who practise it are objects of persecution 
by tho officers of the Government, and the unpopularity of tho 
administration is of course the consequence. Tho best course 
to bo adopted is not, to identify the movemont with the 
Non-co-operator ; not to attach any special importance to the 
efforts of tho Non co-oporator whon devoted against drink. 

Uij o! Sections K8 and 114 Unjustified. 

The powers under section 108 and section 144 of the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have been freely 
availed of for the purpose of crippling the activities of the 
Non-co-operatora. Tho use of the provisions of section 144 
for political purposes is a now policy. From such experience 
as I possess in mv province it may be stated that such use 
is generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number of 
cases, the persons to whom the order is directed either to 
abstain from taking part in a meeting or to cease from picket- 
ting or to show cause why he should not find security for 
keeping tho peace, disobey it with the result that the con- 
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sequential provisions are applied. In most of such cases 
no defence is entered and the accused prefer the prison to 
the payment of.fine where fine is imposed. There is, 1 fear, 
a far too great readiness on the part of the executive officers 
to take advantage of those provisions of law, a readiness which 
is encouraged by the determined attitude of those to whom 
they are sought to be applied not to make a dofonce. I 
venture to think that, in many of these cases, if the prosecu¬ 
tion witnesses were duly cross-examined and the accused 
entered upon their defence or availed themselves of the other 
facilities open to them under the law, the results of the 
trials would have been different. But it suits the non-co- 
operators to act as they are doing, i»i fact, it is the very thing 
that they want. Though I admit that it is very difficult for 
the executive officers, and particularly the police, to keep a 
cool head in these trying circumstances, the highest interests 
of tho country and the Government demand that great dis¬ 
crimination should be exorcised in the issue of orders under 
sections 108 and 114 of the Criminal Procedure Code in the 
launching of proceedings so as to reduce them to a minimum. 

Our duty in these circumstances is to help the Govern¬ 
ment in all their legitimate efforts to uphold peace and order 
and press upon them the need for great tact and discrimi¬ 
nation in the exercise of their ordinary powers under the law. 
When tho Non-co-operator finds that he doos not excite 
attention, tho movement will undoubtedly receive a set-back. 

1 may point out also that no one need be an object 
of special attention, especially on the part of police officers, 
simply because he preaches or helps the use of spinning 
wheel or wears what is called the Gandhi or Swaraj cap or 
uses Kbadder. The spinning wheel as such has no political 
complexion about it and the Government would easily 
divorce it from politics hy ceasing to have for it the excessive 
dread that it. has at present. 

Hartal & H. R. H The Prince’s Visit. 

Before I close, I have to say a few words on the grave 
turn that, events have taken. I am sure that everyone in the 
country, not obsessed by the glamour of Non co-operation, will 
admit that the proposal to proclaim a Hartal on the days of 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wi*les is not one 
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conceived in the best interests of the country. Let ns admit that 
His Royal Highness’ visit has been planned notwithstanding 
objections to it in certain quarters. It is inconsistent with 
the traditions of oriental hospitality that an organised attempt- 
should be mado to wit hold w elcome to His Royal Highness 
for the purpose of evincing the Nation’s displeasure towards 
the Government that has planned the visit. The smallost 
that could have beeu expected from any party in such cir¬ 
cumstances is to leave each one to follow his own wishes and 
judgmont without putting any pressure on him. Mr. Gandhi 
fails to recognise that, short of wringing out any reforms at the 
point of the bayonet in the present circumstances, tho statu¬ 
tory declaration needed for the attainment of complete Swaraj 
has to come from the British Parliament, and the sword 
that ho would propose is the sword of self eaeiifico. To one 
of his clear thinking it must he obvious that in proclaiming 
a hartal on the occasion of the Prince’s visit ho is touching 
the most susceptible yurt in the Englishmen. No wonder 
therefore that a difficult situation has been thus croated. The 
difficulty has been enhanced by the rofnsal of Mr. Gandhi to 
call a truce even if the Government on its part is prepared to 
call one, The proclaimed objects of Non-co operation wore 
the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the 
attainment of Swaraj. Mr. Gandhi himself recognises in bis 
recent statement on Lord Ronaldshay’s speech that "the only 
conference that can at all avail at this stago is a conference 
called 1o deal with the causes of the present discontent, namely 
tho Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and Swaraj.” If, there¬ 
fore, a conference is necessary, it is impossible to expect 
that the results of tho conference will be satisfactory unless 
in a calm atmosphore which obviously is out of the question,— 
if, on the one hand, there is tho hartal, and on the other, tho 
unrestrictod exerciso of the extraordinary powers that tho 
cxecutivo possesses under the special laws. It has to ha 
remembered that the Round Table Conference proposed met 
with the acceptance of all classes of opinion save that of Mr. 
Gandhi. Tho nation is entitled to consideration at his hands 
especially in view of the admittedly great suffering which it is 
called upon to undergo. It is therefore most unfortunate that 
Mr. Gandhi should have mado the resolve he did with the 
result that the proposod conference had to be given up- 
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The question .irises what has now to be done ? I venture to 
think that this latest move on tbo part Mr. Gandhi will go 
a great way towards alienating the sympathies of those not 
already committed to Non-co-operation and the duty will bo 
more largly recognised a"d acted upon, on the part of the 
people to uphold ponce and order. It may be that the duties 
of the Government, in the situation with which they are faced 
are difficult to discharge ; but if a conflagration is to bo avoided 
it behoves them to observe all the restraint that is possible 
consistently with the maintenance of order. Care has to be 
taken that such mcasuros as are enforced are rot the outcome 
of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revergo. It 
has to be rocognised that Mr. Gandhi and his lieutenants 
are perfectly sincere in their professions of non-violence. 
Their endeavours have met with a considerable amount of 
success. The force cannot be ignored of the challenge that 
Mr. Gandhi makes, “why have no attempts been made to 
provo a single case of intimidation referring to the event in 
Calcutta during the last ton days. The course taken by the 
Government has this element of weakness in it that it offers a 
premium to persons anxious to be in the lime-light. When 
some are arrosted, more come in. Tho goal is considered a 
place of freedom. No heroic measure can be suggested on 
either side. The arrest of men of groat respectability and 
of unimpoachablo character, like Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. R Das, 
Pandit Matilal Nebru and Babu Bhagawan Das, cannot be 
contemplated without feelings of the very deepest regret. The 
extension of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal I.aw 
Amendment Act to several parts of tho country has been protes¬ 
ted against. The facts so far known do not negative the sug¬ 
gestion that reliance could have been placed on the ordinary law 
of tho land and that the exocutivo need not have called to its 
aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under the special 
laws. Speaking of my own province, His Excellency Lord 
Willingdom ackowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
Law Amendment act to the Presidency of Madras was as a 
precautionary measure. It was not suggested that any proved 
necessity existed justifying its extension. It is questionable 
whether a heaity welcome could he secured to His Royal 
Highness tho Prince of Wales by the policy that is now being 
pursued when it has the effect of filling the goals with large 
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numbers of persons, thus precipitating the very state of affairs 
that Mr. Gandhi and his followers doclared they wished 1o 
exist and wore eagerly looking forward to. It must he dis¬ 
tressing in the oxtromo to His Royal Highness that on the 
occasion of his visit a number of persons should bo thrown 
into goal. In the above circumstance, the best course to he 
adopted would sppear to bo to trust, to the ordinary law of the 
land and not to invoke the extraordinary powers that may he 
taken under the law. 

1 have done.—May it bn vouchsafed to us and the country 
to think correctly and act rightly. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

ALLAHABAD, 20T1I DEC EM 1>EU 1021 
The First Resolution—on Reforms. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer moved the first resolution : — 

In view of the experience obtained of the working of the lleform Act, 
the rapid growth of national consciousness and the strong ami grow¬ 
ing demand among all sections of the people for a fuller control over 
their destinies, this b'vderution strongly uiget, that : — 

(1) Pull autonomy should be introduced in the Provincial Governments 
at the end of the tirst term of the various Leg-slatu:es, and 

(2) As regards the Central Government, all subjcc.is, except, d-f* nee, for* ign 
affairs, relations with Indian Mates and rc> l siastieal affair*, should 
be traiisfciTid to popular control in the Central Uovenmriit at the 
end of the tirst t-rm of the Ls g slalive Assembly, subject to such 
safeguatds as may be suitable and necessary for the proli etioti of all 
vested interests. 

In doing so he said :—Tho Reform Act, which may he said 
to have iidroduced the now constitutional era, was passed at 
the end of 1919. A year was taken 1o elaborate the rules and 
procedure under tho Reform Act, and the year that is now 
coming lo a close will complete one year of the existence of the 
various legislatures. It may be said that the one year that is 
about lo expire is too short a i cried for making a furl her de- 
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mand, and that the onus was largely upon those who made that 
farther demand to mako out a very strong case for further steps 
so shortly after the reform has "been in operation. But in the 
first place, the reform that was introduced under the Reform 
Act fell short of the demand of tho people, and in making this 
claim we aro not putting forward something which was not 
put forward originally, but we are simply reiterating the de¬ 
mand that was originally made (Here, here). It has been said, 
it is bound to bo said, that our experience is not adequate. 
It may be said that the first period of one year that has gone 
by- is too short, but one thing may be fairly said : that is, 
that during that period it has not been proved that the working 
of tho reforms has been a failuro. 1 do not wish to contend 
that it has beon proved to be an undoubted success. This 
much at least must ho conceded without any fear of want 
of modesty that the working has not been proved to be a 
failure. 

Grow th of National Consciousness 

There is another reason for making this further demand. 
There has been a rapid growth of national consciousness ; there 
has been a strong and growing demand among all sections o 
peoplo for full control over tbeir own destinies. That is an 
undoubted fact which cannot possibly be disputed, but the more 
growth of national consciousness or tbe mere strength of the 
demand may not by itself he sufficient to support the ease for 
further concession. We therefore add a further reason that 
in view of the experience obtained of tho working of the 
Reform Act, we are entitled to ask further concessions. 

What is the nature of that experience ? Tho experience 
may he either with regard to our capacity for successfully 
working this reform or with regard to the defects in the 
machinery or in the constitution which may be revealed 
in the courso of actual working. As regards our capacity for 
working, I have pointed out that it has not been found that we 
have been found wanting. 

Delects in Existing Machinery 

As regards tho question of defect which havo been ro- 
vealed, I would refer to those defects in tho working which aro 
likely to best appear to tho Government tbeinsolves. So far 
as practical experience goes, and I can speak only for the 
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legislative Assembly in which I have been taking part, there 
has been no lack of desire on the part of the Government to 
accede to the wishes of the Assembly or to mould tho policy 
according to the wishes of the Legislature. Undoubtedly 
we exercise a large influence and an influence growing day 
by day, and that is a fact to be fully recognised and wel¬ 
comed. On the other hand, there aro certain dofects which 
might have struck any impartial observer of the Assembly. 
How oxactly might matters stand with regard to local legis¬ 
lative councils, I am not in a position tp say, but it is quite 
probable that the same defects as have been brought to 
light in the Central Legislature may have been brought to 
light in the working of the Provincial Councils. 

Want of Organisation 

One thing that is noticeable above all others in the 
working of the Central Legislatures is the want of co-ordination 
and want of organisation among members of tho legislature 
and the waste of time and enorgy and of effort that aro 
consequent upon that state of things. Resolutions aro often 
proposod, wise and unwise, interpellations are plied with 
ruthless severity, and the time of the legislature is taken 
up in all sorts of questions, important or unimportant. So 
far as the Government is concerned, and so far as the non- 
ofhcial members are concerned, it is not possible for them 
to regulate tho procodurc and economise time and direct the 
energies of the legidaturo in the most fruitful channels and 
with maximum of gain and advantage to the community. 
That can only bo achiovod by the formation of a political 
organisation. I know members of Government have often 
complained that it is rot possible for them to say what 
amount of support they can rely upon in tho Assembly or 
Council of State. Whcncvei they have to introduce a 
legislative measure or fiscal measure they have no ideas as 
to what support they can command. The Government, as 
you aro aware, is now in a minority in the legislature. The 
official members who aro there and tho nominated members 
who are there, all put together do not give them anything 
like a majority at all. The elected members are in a majo¬ 
rity, and in the present state of things, when there is want 
of cohesion amerg various elected members, the Government 
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do not know precisely whero they stain! and what amount 
of support they can get. That necossarily interferes with 
the framing of proposals or with the reaching of definite 
conclusions with any definite prospect of backing in the 
Assembly. I need not expatiate on the question as to how far 
this interferes with the successful working of the legislatures. 

Need for Party Organisations 

It may perhaps be said that the success of party organi¬ 
sations ought to precede and not succeed the grant of 
responsible Government. 1 am not altogether sure of the 
soundness of that position. It may be quite possible to 
form party organisations, and I think it our duty to have 
such organisations so that tho members of tho legislature 
may acquire the habit of acting in concert and in consultation 
with each other and acquire tho habit of co-operation, of 
discipline, and of concerted action. On the other hand, it 
may bo and is said that in the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, in the absence of any very sharp ditFernces of princi¬ 
ples, when the whole of tho institution, the assembly or tho 
legislature, may be said 'o be in a state of evolution, the 
introduction of Responsible Government may help them to 
bo crystallised out of fluid conditions. 1 think that the grant 
of Responsible Government may have this elFect of prccipita' 
ting the formation of definite parties which cannot hut help 
the Government to determine its programme, to frame its 
policy, and to go forth to the Assembly confident in the 
expectation of support. Whether we shall succeed in forming 
parties on the lines of tho parties in England, or whethor our 
lino of development may be towards the formation of groups, 
or both, it is too remote to forecast. But whatever may lie 
tho particular lines of advance, 1 have no doubt that the 
introduction of Responsible Government and the principle of 
responsibility will havo the elfect- of promoting better 
organisation. 

Legislature Fully Representative 

Then again, it may bo said that tho legislatures are not 
sufficiently ropresontati\e ot the people, and that therefore 
Responsible Government cannot be granted. Of all the 
criticisms that have been lc\tlled against the present consti¬ 
tution this seems to me to be the unkii.desl cut ot all, 
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proceeding especially from the Government ai d Ibe officials 
who have been responsible for the framing of this moasuro. 
When the Home Member, on the last occasion of the debate 
in the Assembly, put tho question whether the legislature was 
really reprcsentan'vc, 1 was disposed to say Et tu Brut 0 . ! It 
has been tho Government who have been responsible for tho 
franchise and for the rules of working. I am afraid that in 
judging this matter Government are as - impatient as tho 
ardent spirits among us. The latter are eager to copy the 
latest fads in the political world which have been adopted 
within the lust fow years or perhaps within the last few months. 
The Government is equally impatient to see an electorate 
as advanced, as educated, and as responsible as the ono which 
exists in tho United Kingdom at the present day. Forget¬ 
ting that when Responsible Government was introduced in 
the United Kingdom the electorate there bore a very 
small proportion to the wholo population, forgetting that 
in the initial stages only a small proportion of the electorate 
goes to the poll, forgetting their own history they lovel 
these criticisms against us and aro saying that wo are not 
sufficiently advanced. I emphatically repudiate tho charge 
that our legislatures aro not representative. (Hear, hear). 

I venture to claim that tboy are as representative as possible 
in the present position of alfairs. 

Sense of Responsibility. 

Then, again, it is said that tho sense of responsibility is 
one which has to be acquired by training, by experience, and 
by opportunities, that tho necessary opportunities have now 
boon provided, and that these opportunities must be utilised 
to the fullest measure before wo can count upon fresh oppor¬ 
tunities for further development of this senso of responsibility. 
Here, again, let me say that 1 am not among those over-sanguino 
and over-ardent spirits who say that the sense of responsibility 
is a thing which we all possess at birth or acquire as a natural 
endowment. 1 am one of those who think that tho art of 
Government requires at least as much practical experience, at 
least as much training, as any other technical education. Wo 
all commit serious mistakes in supposing that while all other 
occupations require training, the art of administration, the art 
of Government, are things which require no experience. At 
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the some time I do think that the responsibility is cultivated 
by the furnishing of opportunities for its exorcise. The 
existing constitution has no doubt furnished us with oppor¬ 
tunities for the cultivation of the sense of responsibility, but 
1 think the more opportunities they furnish the greater will 
be the development of the sense of responsibility ; at any rate, 
1 think the experiment may well be made of making further 
concessions. 

Full Provincial Autonomy 

Now we ask for two things. First, take full autonomy 
in the provinces at the end of the first term. The most 
important subject among those which are now reserved in tho 
Proxincial Governments are the subjects of law and justice. 
Naturally, our Government are afraid that subjects of law and 
justice being vital to the maintenance of law and order 
and of society, they cannot afford to run the risk of 
failure in that respect, but I have all along felt that the 
departments of law and justice may well be entrusted to 
popular control for this reason that if those departments 
are not administered with a due sonse of responsibility, it will 
recoil \upon us far more than any other section of the com¬ 
munity. Wo shall be quick to realiso that wo are in a posi¬ 
tion to suffer from miscarriage of justico or failure of law. 
Nothing will bettor bring home to us the senso of respon¬ 
sibility with regard to these departments, and 1 venture to 
claim that we are as deeply interested in the preservation of 
peace and order as any officials or any particular section of tho 
community. 

Then, again, the other subject is finance. There is no 
doubt that there will be strong inducement on tho part of 
representatives of tho people not to face the unpopularity or 
the odium of fiscal measures which throw a burden on tho 
people. But that is a thing which is bound to pass away 
soon when the people settle down to tho working of tho 
constitution and begin to realiso that in this world they can- 
net have anything for nothing and that if they arc to sccnro 
tho blessings of a civilised administration they must pay for it. 
They will begin to realise that by forn.o means or other 1 hey 
aro bound to find tbe necessary money for the expenditure. 
I venture to hope that tbe representatives of the people will 
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not be so dead to a sense of responsibility as to sacrifice 
considerations of efficiency of administration. For these 
reasons, Sir, 1 advocate the grant of full autonomy in the 
provincial Governments at the end of the first term of the 
Provincial Councils. 

Responsibility in Central Government. 

As regards the Central Government, what we ask for is 
that except the special subject of defence—that is the army 
and the navy, though tho navy is non-existent just now— 
foreign affairs, relations with Indian States, and ecclosiastical 
affairs, all other subjects should be transferred to the control 
of the legislature. We are aware that there are important 
interests to be sifeguardod and for the purpose of protecting 
all vested interests we ask that such safeguards as may bo 
suitable and necessary for the protection of all existing 
vested interests may be provided, and that subject to such 
safeguards the rest of the subjects may bo transferred to 
popular control. The reasons which 1 have urged for the 
introduction of responsibility in Provincial Governments apply 
with as much force to the case of tho Central Government. 
In fact, it is more of that Government that 1 have been 
speaking with anything like personal experience than of local 
Governments. So far as the Provincial Governments are 
concerned, it has been claimed by some of the heads of 
administrations that in accordance with the expectations of 
the Joint Select Committee, notwithstanding the theoretical 
division of Government into two halves, the one in charge of 
reserved subjects and the other in charge of transferred 
subjects, they have been working the two halves as a unitary 
Government. If the two halves of the Government have 
worked together as a unitary Government, then this resolution 
asks that that procedure should be continued and formally 
recognised and legalised. If, on the other hand, they have 
not worked as a unitary Government, then we urge that they 
should work as a unitary Government in theory and in prac¬ 
tice. These are the reasons briefly why we put forward this 
demand for a further advance in both the provincial 
and central Governments. I have no doubt that other 
reasons will be brought forward by the speakers who will 
follow me. 
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Resolution on Civil Disobedience 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer in proposing the resolution 
said : The resolution which has boen entrusted to me reads 
as follows :— 

This Federation is strongly of opinion that the campaign <*f civil diiobo- 
dienco, resolved upon by the Congress, is fraught with the gravest, dan¬ 
ger to the real interests of the country ami is bound to cause untold 
suffering and misery to tlic people and <arnestly appeals to the country 
not to follow a course which imperils peace, order and personal liberty, 
and is bound to produce a mentality inimical nut merely to the 
present Government, but to any form of Government 

Mrs, Btsant rose and said :—With the permission of the 
Chairman and with tho consent of tho speaker, 1 ask that 
the following words be added :— 

"And so far from achieving Swaraj, which Indians of all political schools 
desire, is bound to had to a deplorable set-back in the progress of 
the country.*’ 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer :—I have no objection to accept 
the addition which has been proposed by Mrs. Besant. The 
second part of tho proposition will then read as follow? :— 

"The Federation earnestly appeals to the country not to follow a course 
which imperils peace, order and personal liberty and 16 bound to pro¬ 
duce a mentality inimical not merely to the present Government, but 
to any form of Government, and, so far from achieving Swaraj which 
Indians of all political schools desire, is bound to lead to a deplorable 
set-back ir the progress of the country. 

Gentlemen, f r om the moment that the Non-Co-operation 
programme was put forward by Mr. Gandhi, civil disobedience 
has always been at tho back of his mind as a part and parcel 
of his programme to be resorted to as soon as, in his opinion, 
the people are ready to follow that part of the programme. 
The Congress has now resolved to adopt this item-—civil dis¬ 
obedience—as part of its programme. Mahatma Gandhi has 
declared openly that civil disobedience is merely a substitute 
for armed rebellion. There is no question as to the object 
of this item in the programme. It is for the purpose of 
declaring war against Government, of rebelling against 
Government, that civil disobedience has been proposed. As 
regards the method, though no doubt it has been said to 
be peaceful and though Mr. Gandhi has again and again 
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insistod upon adhorenco to tbo policy of non-violence, 
there can be no doubt that civil disobedience involves 
the breaking of the law and authority ( Hoar hear ). So 
far as Non-Co operation is concerned, it need not necessa¬ 
rily involve the breaking of law and authority, but the 
moment you resolve upon civil disobedionce, you are bound 
to come into collision with the law, and there can be only 
one result when you provoke a conflict between authority 
and yourself. The necessary result of this policy will be to 
defy the Government, to paralyse the Government. All 
that must necessarily result in great suffering and misery 
to the people. If you deliberately break the law, the Govern¬ 
ment cannot keep quiet if it is to deserve the name of a 
Government. It must enforce law and order, if it is at all 
to be worthy of the name of Government. And if the 
Government has to maintain law and order, if it has to main¬ 
tain its authority, it must necessarily punish those who have 
been guilty of breach of the low. The result will be that 
you will be inducing hundreds, if not more, to bring upon 
themselves the punishment which is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of a collision with law and authority. Also you will 
bo producing a state of excitement in the country which 
will not possibly allow thorn to continue to adhere to the 
policy of non-violence. It is all very well for Mahatma 
Gandhi to insist on a policy of non violence. I have no doubt 
that so far as ho himself is concerned, and so far as many of 
his loading followers are concerned, tlioy may be able to prac¬ 
tise the necessary self-restraint, they may be able to carry 
out the policy of non-violence. But is it possible for thousands 
of ordinary people to whom this programme is addressed to 
adhere to the policy of non-violence in carrying out this pro¬ 
gramme ? I am afraid it will be nothing short of the mira¬ 
culous to expect the people to adhere strictly to this policy. 
Whenever there has been an occasion for the people to place 
themselves in conflict with the authorities, we have found 
that they have not adhered to the policy of non-violence; 
they have been guilty of acts of violence. We have had 
illustrations of it recently in Bombay and elsewhere, and it 
is not necessary for me to dwell upon the minor illustrations 
of it that occurred in other places previous to the Bombay 
riots. 
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Respect lor Law and Authority 

Now the great mistake Mahatma Gandhi commits lies in 
supposing thit all people are saints like himself or can be 
turned into saints like himself. It is something which wo 
cannot expect of ordinary human nature. You cannot turn 
a whole humanity into saints. You cannot expect ordinary 
people to conform to tho policy of non-violence in the face of 
punishment which they themselves have endeavoured their 
best to desorvo or to court. These collisions with authority 
will produce all tho consequences which necessarily follow a 
breach of the law, but there are also other deplorable conse¬ 
quences which will ensue on collision with Government. One 
feature which has made itself manifest during the last few 
months is the utter contempt for law and authority and the 
change in the mentality of the people which has been brought 
about. You go anywhere you like, and you will find that 
the people have lost all respect for law and order. It is all 
very well for you to say that they have lost respect for the 
present Government, but that thoy have all respect for law 
and order. That is a frame of mind which cannot possibly 
be sedulously cultivated without its being subversive of 
all law and order. Already we find many unpleasant mani¬ 
festations of this change of mentality. We find that there 
is an extreme intolerance of difference of opinion on the pait 
* of others. We find that there is great unwillingness to listen 
to persons who hold a view different from theirs. And we 
find in various other ways a great disposition among a section 
of the people, possibly the more vocal section, to terrorise 
over a much larger section. These are the symptoms which 
have already manifested themselves. Tho spirit of obedience 
to law is one whioh has not boen acquired in a day or two, but 
has been the result of centuries of experience, centuries of 
civilisation. It i3 extremely difficult to build up the law- 
abiding habit, but it is extremely easy to destroy the law- 
abiding instinct in them. We have only to turn to the case of 
Russia where the people have been accustomed for long to 
obedience to authority. And what has been the result there ? 
We find that instead of preceding upon constitutional lines 
the people have been plunged in tho horrors of Bolshevism 
and anarchy, and that is the state of affairs which we 
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wish to be spared from. We wint to attain our gnl by 
peaceful evolution and not by means of a revolution which 
will cause bloodshed and endless misery. Wo wish to spare 
our countrymen all the horrors of anarchy. Ami for wbat 
purpose is all this suffering to be endured or undergone ? 
It is said for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. Now, if there 
wore no prospects of attaining Swaraj by peaceful means, you 
may perhaps conceive the possibility of considering other 
mothods. But on the other hand, I have no doubt that if 
you only procoed along constitutional linos, if you avail your¬ 
selves of the opportunities that have now been placed within 
our reach, we shall reach the goal of responsible Government 
in a much shorter time than the day when you might 
expect to reach such responsible Government by the adoption 
of violent means. 

How to Get Swarnj 

Now, it has boon said that it is not for tho British 
Government to give us responsible Government, but it is for 
us to tako it, and that it is not necessary that there should 
bo any concession in tho shape of reform by any outsider, but 
it is open to us to take it at once. That, 1 think, is abso¬ 
lutely impossible. There are only two courses loft to us by 
which we could get it—eilher through Parliament and the 
British ptopic as His Excellency the Viceroy puts it, or by 
recourse to revolutionary methods. Now, thoro has been 
undoubtedly a change in tho angle of vision of the British 
Government and tho British people and of tho Government 
boro in India. There is no use in pointing to stray cpisodos 
in the administration and say that here is a blot in the 
administration or there is a blot. 1 do not bold any brief for 
the Government, nor am l prepared to tako upon myself the 
task of defending all their measures, whether they are right 
or wrong. But I do submit this to you :—Has there been any 
Government which has been free from imperfections, which 
has been free from blunders ? And taking the history of our 
own country and the doings of the Governments of the past, 
1 ask :—Has there been any Government which has been free 
from blunders or imperfections or even defects? Now, it surely 
betrays a lack of common sense and a regard for accuracy 
to say that this is a ‘satainV Government and that the only 

3 
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salvation o{ the people lies in uprooting this Government by 
forcible methods. I am firmly convinced with all the earnest¬ 
ness of my conviction that it is quite possible for us to attain 
the aim which we all have in view by proceeding on strictly 
constitutional lines. 

Violence or Non-Violence ? 

To illustrate my remarks as to the improbability of the 
peoplo to have recourse to peaceful methods, let me just refer 
to some of the utterances of the Muhammadan followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. From what we have road in the nowspapors, you will 
see that some of them are really fretting at the restraint imposed 
upon them by Mr. Gandhi as to recourso to violence. Somo 
of them have put it forward that recourse to violence has been 
enjoined by their religion, and that the dictates of their reli¬ 
gion require thorn not to obsorve this pact of non violenco any 
longer, but require them to resort to any means for the 
purpose of attaining their object. Now, again, take the 
uttorance of Maulana Muhammad Ali made somo months ago. 
11a distinctly stutod : '1 am prepared to ohsorvo non-violence 
so long as I am associated with Mahatma Gandhi'. Remember 
carefully the qualification which he puts in. Remember also 
the qualification which has been introduced in the formula of 
the pledge undertaken by many of the ‘volunteors’. It says 
‘so long as the Congress adheres to the policy of non-violence'. 
AM that shows that, if any moment, somebody or other sots the 
example of violence, or the Congress adopts the policy of 
violenco which, in view of its recent pronouncement, is by no 
means an improbability, all those men will resort to methods 
of violenco. The result of violence will be that our Muham¬ 
madan countrymen will certainly have recourse to arms and 
revolution. I do not know whether I am doing them an 
injustice in suggesting that, the recollection of the days of 
Muhammadan ascendancy and the hope of revival of that 
ascondaiicy may not be altogether absent from their minds. 
Look at the way they have gloated over tho treaty with the 
Amir as his triumph over tho British Government in India. 
Look at the way they gloat over a corridor being opened from 
Turkey to India. It is not an unnatural hypothesis *hat 
many among the Muhammadans, especially among the more 
fanatical section of them, will he inspired by the vision of 
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P&n-Ulamism. Just recollect the dingers of all tha^. It is 
surely our duty to warn our countrymen against the dangers 
of this fanaticism and to do nil that lies in our powers to 
induce them not to follow a course which is sure to,lead them 
to disaster and will rotard our progress. 

The resolution was carried, 

Other Resolutions 

Resolutions expressing the sense of loss to the country by 
the doaths of Mr. R. N. Mudholkur ami Sir I Cash Bolmri 
Ghose, and a resolution according most loyal welcome to the 
Princo were moved from the Chair and passed. 

lndianisaiion of Commissioned Ranks 

Mr. B. S. Kamat moved a resolution urging the Govern¬ 
ment to give effect immediately to the resolution of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in regard to the lndianisatiun of Commission¬ 
ed ranks in the Indian Army by starling with the initial 
recruitment of Indians to 25 percent of the annual vacancies, 
and such recruitment by annual increment of not loss than five 
per cent. 

Sir K. G. Gupta moved, and other speakors emphasised 
the fact, that they must be able to defend themselves if they 
wanted to attain Swaraj. Sir Iv. G. Gupta added if the 
British Government was sincere in its professions to grant 
Swaraj to India, it must lndianise the Army in India. 

The resolution was passed. 

The New Policy 

In tho Subjects Committee, Mrs. Annio Bosant brought in 
a resolution favouring the repressive policy of tho Government 
as against r.on-co operators, under tho Criminal Amendment 
Act, though admitting that some Local Governments had made 
mistakes in the application of the Act. 

The U. P., Madras, and Punjab delegates solidly opposed 
Mrs. Annie Bosant, whereas, opinions were divided in tho 
case of Bengal, Bombay and Poona delegates. Pandit Gokarn- 
nath Misra, Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru, Messrs. A. P. Sen, 
G. A. Nate sail, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Messrs. Prakas Nath 
Sapm, K. P. Kaul, and B. S. Kamat opposed Mrs. Besant, 
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whereas Messrs. Jaronadas, Gadgil, and Telang wore among 
her supporters. In the end, Mrs. Besant was defeated by 
23 against 45 votes. 

The .resolution, as finally accepted by the Subjects 
Committee, ran as follows :— 

1. This Federation fully realises the difficulty of the Government 
in dealing with the present critical situation, the inevitable dangers 
to the country of a campaign of civil disobedience, and the necessity 
for the protection of peaceful and law-abiding citizens against any 
interference with their liberties, atd it recognises the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to support the Government in all measures necessary 
f »r the maintenance of peace and order. But it views with great 
concern the inauguration of a policy of indiscriminate arre6ts and 
extensive application of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
is strongly of opinion that suHi a policy defeats its own object 
by alienating popular sympathy ami aggravating general unrest. It 
also draws pointed attention to the fact that some local Govern¬ 
ments and local authorities have acted with an excess of zeal and 
want of discretion in the matter of arrests and with harshness and 
severity in regard to sentences, of which the Federation strongly 
disapprove, ami the Federation theri fore strongly urges on the Govern- 
mi ut an immediate nconsideration of its policy in order to ease 
the present situation. 

2. This Federation urges the Government to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Repressive Laws Committee and to withdraw 
the notifications under the Criminal Law Amendment Act aB early 
as possible, mak : ng such amendments of the ordinary law relating 
to intimidations as may be suitable and necessary for the effective 
protection of law-abiding citizens. 

Guaranteed Railway Companies 

Soveral resolutions were moved from the Chair and 
curried. A resolution approved of the recommendation of the 
Chairman and four members of the Railway Committee to 
entrust the undertaking of Guaranteed Railway Companies 
when the contracts fall into direct State Management, and 
trusted that Government would accept that policy. 

Moplah Rebellion Condemned 

Another resolution condemned the Moplah rebellion, and 
supported Government measures in that connection and ap¬ 
pealed for funds for relief. 

Podanur Train Tragedy 

A resolution also expressed horror at the Podanur train 
tragedy, and trusted those responsible would be brought 
to book, 
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Other Resolutions 

Resolutions expressing dissatisfaction at the inadequacy 
of the Viceroy’s action regarding the Punjab Martial Law 
prisoners and for suitable punishment of the officers found 
guilty during the Martial Law administration, urging for tho 
revision of the Turkish Treaty, appreciating the services at 
the Imperial Conference of the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri for 
obtaining equal status for Indians in tho Empire, and wel¬ 
coming the resolution of the Imperial Conference regarding 
the status of Indians in the Empire, and trusting the position 
of Indians in East Afriea would be determined in accordance 
with the policy approved of by tho Imperial Conference wore 
also passed. 

A resolution calling upon tho people to remove sox dis¬ 
qualification for franchise a3 Madras and Bombay have done, 
and another resolution appealing to tho Liberal Leagues and 
other allied organisations to combat Non-co-operation by 
systematic propaganda were also passed. 

General Secretaries 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. G. A. Nalesan wero 
elected General Secretaries of the Federation for tho next year. 

Next Session at Nagpur 

Tho Federation was invited to moot next year at Nagpur. 


President’s Concluding Speech 

The President, before dissolving the Federation, made 
a speech in the course of which he said :— 

The Work Done 

We have mot here at a very critical time no doubt. The 
Liberal Party has been looked forward to as tho one party 
which will give the lead to the country, so far as thoso who 
profess Liberalism are concerned. There was, therefore, a 
most onerous duty cact upon this Federal ion at this session for 
them to decido what shall bo the lead which we should give 
to the nation. The amount of difference of opinion that you 
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might have observed both in the Subjects Committee and in 
the discussion here will show that- it was not an easy thing for 
us to arrive afc an agreement. It must he a matter of great 
satisfaction to every one interested in the progress of Liberalism 
that at last wo have been able to put forward a resolution, by 
no means unimportant in character, a resolution which secured 
the unanimous consent of those who took part in the delibera¬ 
tions of this Federation. 

Now it is .possible for the Federation to say that it has 
given the lead to tho country, that it has shown what 
motbods of work it has to pursue, that it has shown what the 
primary duties are that devolve upon us. We have shown, 
in- the first place, that the country has arrived at a stage of 
self-consciousness when it is impossible for it to he satisfied 
with things as they stand, that we must have provincial 
autonomy complete, and that so far as the Central Govern¬ 
ment- is concerned, there ought to be a large measure of res¬ 
ponsibility in it, only such subjects as are absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, according to tho British Government and the British 
peoplo for tho safety of the British Empire, to he reserved. 
Wo have made that perfectly clear. We have also made it 
perfectly cloar that these are merely steps to complete Res¬ 
ponsible Government. We have also not minced matters when 
we spoke on the present situation and the policy that has been 
adopted with reference to tho prosent situation. You know 
the resolution has evoked a large amount of discussion and, to 
some extent, difference of opinion. It is but natural that 
there should have been this difference of opinion ; for, you 
will remember that there are a number of complicated con¬ 
siderations that have to be brought to bear upon tho considera¬ 
tion of this question before one can arrive at a conclusion 
satisfactory to oneself much more than to others. Now the 
position stands thus. If it was merely tho administration of 
the ordinary law of the land, sometimes with rigor and some¬ 
times not with rigor, according to the exigencies of the situa¬ 
tion, there would not have been this large amount of criticism 
to which the Government has been subjected, and this wave 
of indignation that has spread from one end of the country 
to the otbor. But the misfortune was this, that in the appli¬ 
cation of measures which Government has resolved upon to 
enforce, it invoked the aid, not of the ordinary law of the land, 
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but of cor lain provisions which have liccn reserved forexira' 
ordinary occasions—provisions which were considered to be 
necessary in circumstances altogether different from those I hat 
are now being dealt with. And i o wonder, therefore, parti¬ 
cularly when a Committee has fat to consider the question 
and has rocommondcd tho repeal of those provisions as early 
as possible, that the conn'ry felt indignant that such a provi¬ 
sion as this should have been enforced at a time when they 
expected a policy of conciliation to be adopted in respect of 
them; and this indignation was in no way lessened when it 
was found that, tho actual application of the measure had in 
no way tended to bring about tho result which was expected. 
In those circumstances it is that wo find that for tho moment 
perhaps an undue importance is riven to this sido of tho 
question, forgetting that after all Governments justify their 
existence only because thoy are tho custodians of law and 
order, if by one stroke you take them away, the fnndamon'al 
principles on which Governments aro based, oven tho Govern¬ 
ment that tho Mahatma is proposing for us, even that Govern¬ 
ment cannot stand for one minuto. In theso circumstances, 
wo mu»t also sympathise with tho Government. It may bo 
that they have made errors, and I believe that the temper of 
tho Government on tho whole and particularly of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India is such that they would not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge thoir error, once that error has boon properly and 
prominently pointod out to them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution that you have 
been asked to accept and that has been accoptod almost 
unanimously, if not unanimously, lays stress upon both the 
aspects to which I have ventured to draw your attention. It 
sympathises with the difficulties of tho Government, but at 
the same time it points out that there has been a liability to 
excesses, not merely a liability to excesses but there have been 
actually excesses with the result that the country is greatly 
alarmed at the policy that has been adopted ; and we also 
ask that that policy should be reversed and that measures 
should be taken by all means, and the Government will have 
the support of every loyal and patriotic citizen who is able 
and far sighted enough to see that it is not the needs of 
to-morrow or the day-after-to morrow which have to be looked 
to, but it is the continuity of progress and the attainment of 
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the goal that have to be securod within as short a time , as 
possible. 1 say that every body who recognises these aims 
would be the first to support the Government in any measure 
that may bo taken. Only what we insist upon is this. Let 
it not be harsher than the needs of the situation require. 
Trust yourself as far ns possible to the ordinary law of the 
land, and if you think that the ordinary law is not sufficient, 
there are the constituted representatives of tho people, consti¬ 
tuted by your own constitution, go to them, put the position 
bofore them, and get their consent, and then you will have 
a larger measure of support in tho country. That is the 
meaning of the resolution on the presont situation. 

On the Brink of a Precipice 

There is ore other resolution which I am bound to refer to 
and that is tho resolution which relates to Civil Disobedience. 

I ask every one cf us calmly to consider what it is that ho is 
being asked to do. We are, if 1 may be permitted to say so, 
on the brink of a precipice, and tbe biink is not less in its 
danger because of tho seductive and attractive manner in 
which wo are attracted to tho brink. In the first place, the 
movement is directed by one wboso character is unimpeach¬ 
able, by one who will take tbe first place in any society so far 
as integrity of character, sincerity of purpose, and self-abnega¬ 
tion are concerned. But those are the attributes of saints. 
These are persons whom we can try to approximate but shall 
not be able to imitate. But in this hard work a day world 
there are other influences at work. There are the lower strata 
of society that will also have to bo reckoned with. They are 
people who are not so free from passions and imperfections 
as Mahatma Gandhi is. He can only tell us what the goal 
is that we might attain, but he cannot take part in helping us 
to reach it, for a man situated as he is will always think of 
the perfect side of tho human nature. He will forgive me, and 
those who sympathise with him will forgive me, when 1 say 
that he has not been able to enter so fully and so correctly into 
tbe hearts of ordinary men whom he hjis asked to follow him. 

Attractiveness cf Non-violence 

By way of illustration, I would refer to two or three 
matters with which I shall close my remarks. One point that 
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Mr. Gandhi has insisted upon is this, that there ought to be 
no violonce in bringing about the aims that he has put before 
the country •> and it is more or less the attractiveness of that 
point that has given him a number of followers. But, as a 
matter of fact, you will find that, the recent resolutions that 
were adopted at Ahmcdabad, the views of the Congress at 
AHmedabad, and the utterances of responsible persons at Ahmo- 
dabad throw considerable doubt and cause great misgivings as 
to whether this assurance is to be kept up. You will 
find in the first place that Mr. Gandhi has stated—I uso 
the words that are quoted in the papers—"either we step 
into the new year with a full belief in this programme and 
finish it with lightning speed or we dissolve this compact of 
non-violence. So, it is a fight to the finish - with tbe Govern¬ 
ment in our own special manner.” Now, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, lightning speed is not a thing which you can expect in 
anything, much less when yon want to change constitutions. 
To say that unless a thing is effected with lightning speed tho 
pact of non-violence would be dissolved, is indeed a most 
dangerous statement. I would venture to appeal to every 
one of you whether you belong to the ranks of Liberals or to 
the ranks of Non-co-operators, to think as to what the policy 
of following violence moans. If you aro going to dissolve tho 
pact of non-violence, you may take it that revolution, com¬ 
motion, blood-shed and all the horrors to which the worst 
passions of human mind can impel one, all these horrors will 
be accomplished facts. And we have had recently put beforo 
us this policy in all light heartedness. In those circumstances 
I would ask you to consider this question carefully. 

That is not tho only ground for me for saying so. Evon 
tho leaders of the movoment have now begun to suspect that 
it is possible that a stage may he reached at which tho pact 
of non-violence could no longer be kept up. I would ask you 
to consider this and the pledge that volunteers are asked to 
take. Tho pledge is as follows :—"With God as witness I 
solemnly declare that. I wish to be a Member of tho National 
Volunteer Corps. So long as I remain a member of the corps 
I shall remain non violent in word and deed and shall earnestly 
endeavour to he in intent, since I believe that as India is 
circumstanced, non-violonco alone can help the Khilafat and 
the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj” and so on. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will all see that it is a vory 
carelully thought out pledge that has I een put boforo the 
country. What does it say? This obligation to beep this 
non-violence is only so long as the volunteer continues to be a 
member of the corps. It is not a pledge that be gives that ho 
is bound to carry out whatever he may be, whatever might 
bo his avocation and wherever he is called upon to do. The 
only thing bo is to do is to keep up the pledge so long as he 
continues to bo a member of tho Volunteor Corps. That 
merely moans that ho will got himself trained in tho Volunteor 
corps, acquire all the virtuos which aro the characteristics of 
the Volunteer Corps ; but if it bo necessary that the volunteers 
should take to \iolenco all ho has to do is to secede from 
the corps ; and ’then he is at liberty to practice violence. 

I do not think that can bo said to be at all a satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Civil Disobedience must lead to Violence 

Then again, 1 would ask you to note that at the present 
moment you find the Khilafat Conference, the Muslim League 
and the Congress, all practically moving with the same object. 
They aro, if 1 may say so, in unision with one another. Yet 
you find that in the Congress, the Khilafat Conference, .and 
tbo Muslim League there is a large body, though for the time 
being it is a minority, which insists upon no condition of non¬ 
violence. That again, I say, points to a state of affairs in the 
near future which it is not possible for us to contemplate with 
equanimity. If you consider this aspect of the question, you 
will find that thoro can be but one end when civil disobe¬ 
dience is practised on a large scale with 'the pooplo situated 
as they aro, and I am prepared to say that for a short 
time—it may be for a few days—they may be able to restrain 
themselves and may be bound by the pledge of civil disobo- 
diouce. But whon they are asked to practise on a large scale 
for a number of days, then you will find that it is impossible 
that it could be practised. And what will be the rosult ex¬ 
cept violence on a large scale ? 

We also find that tho masses in India are also appealed 
to. We are told that there are three hundred millions of 
Indian population who are being down trodden. And if this 
threo hundred million of the population take part in civil 
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disobedience, what shall be the condition of this country ! 
Th.it is a point that I am sure must appeal to every one who 
has not already made up his mind irrevocably ns to wbat 
his course of conduct ought to be. 

India’s Mission 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, wo shall be false to ourselves 
if wo overlook this aspect oi the matter. India has a mission 
in the world. It is not for nothing that the Almighty in 
his wisdom allowed India to live while other nations uuiiko 
ourselves have perished, We have a mission to execute in the 
world. And that mission remains yet unfulfilled. Wq shall 
fulfil that mission only when we have risen to our proper 
place, when we have risen to the fullest capacity that we 
possess. Unless we are able to do that, this mission cannot be 
achieved. Now, what is that mission ? It is a spiritualising 
mission that India has among the nations of the world, 
and we have to work upon the mind and character of our 
sister nations, not so much upon thoir material resources. 
Shall we be best enabled to carry out that mission by 
embarking on a course whose objective, whatever may be said 
by its authors, cannot but lead to violence! This is a matter 
that I would ask you to consider. There is another point 
again tending to the same conclusion which I venture to 
submit before you, and that is this. We shall take it that we 
are going to havo violence. What is our objective! To obtain 
Swaraj, Independence. Now, you may depend upon it that it is 
characteristic of the Ihitisher that when he is pushed to the f 
wall he will do everything in his power to achieve his purposo 
and no considerations of money, men, or material will stand 
in the way of his executing his objoct. The result will be, 
whether wo will it or not, we shall have to go into war. And 
that, of necessity, must take time. And after that, there will 
he the after-effects of war. And when you get Swaraj after 
all this, it could not be with lightning spoed ; it must be after 
a considerable interval of time. 

Constitutional Way 

What is it that we suggest! We say that in the same 
period you will get Swaraj, but in a very different manner 
indeed. Wo insist upon provincial autonomy being giveu 
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You train yourselves and make yoursolves fit for it, mid depend 
upon it that once you have shown unmistakoblo fitness for a 
thing, it will como to you, probably shortly, but there is 
absolutely no doubt that you shall get it. Now, what the 
Liberals point out is this. We bavo these opportunities. 
Work them out. Lot us not mitigate in any way our efforts 
for tho purpose of attaining all that you think proper. Agitate, 
agitate only constitution>»lly, fearlesly, stronuoussly and unceas¬ 
ingly, aud you are sure to attain wbat you want, but be within 
the limits of constitutional agitation. I submit, that of the 
two courses open to us, the one that I have suggested is the 
better one. 

It is not that I wish to suggest for a moment that we are 
not fit for complote self-government. It is one thing to say 
that we are fit, but it is another thing to say that the capacity 
which goes to make up that fitness is being disciplined, put 
into working order, so that, when self government is completely 
gained, we shall take care that we shall not make mistakes, 
or at least that the number of mistakes we may make shall be 
as few as possible. Both on principle and policy, ar,d in view 
of the past civilisation of India and what it is that she is 
capablo of doing, wo say that the policy which is put forward 
by the Liberals is tho policy that the country would adopt. 
It may be that at present we have not got a large following ; 
it is because wo have not been able to make attractive promises 
to tho people. Wo have not done so bccauso of tho souse of 
difficulty of realising those promises. 

The Appeal to the Moderates 

Thoro is only one other matter that 1 havo to refer Io» 
and that is this. An appeal has been made to the Moderates 
to join tho Non-co-operators. Tho appeal has been made to 
us by men for whom we have tho highost regard so far as 
their character is concerned, and they will forgive us if we 
respectfully tell them that we are not prepared to listen to 
their appeal and join our hands with them and join their 
ranks. What is it that wo are told? Wo arc told : “It 
cannot be that everything in our programme cannot find 
acceptance with you. There is the Swaraj movement; there 
is tbo question of eradicating tho drink evil ; there is the 
question of untouchability ; tbeso arc all matters for which 
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we can meet on a common platform. Why do not you join 
with us and try to advance these causes'!”* This is a perfectly 
reasonable way of putting the case. But you will find that 
the one thing that is demanded of us when we join forces 
with them i9 that we should accept the fundamental basis of 
their action and the principles that guide thorn in their 
doings. And I, for one, would hesitate to accept a position 
which will compromise me, which will really commit me to 
original principles on which the non-co-operation movement 
is based. In these circumstances we are not in a position to 
comply with the request which they have made. And they 
can easily understand the position we are taking. We shall 
work for tho ends wo consider proper and necessary. If the 
ends, some of the ends, happen to be common, so much tho 
better, because you will find here two volumes of forces work¬ 
ing for the same ends, and their result would bo bettor than 
that achiovod if thoro be ono volume of forces working. We 
want that tho principle which wo profess, the principles we 
act upon, must be made clear to tho world ; and therefore, we 
cannot associate ourselves with any movement which, what¬ 
ever might be the professions, very sincere no doubt, of the 
leaders thereof, in our humble judgment is sure to end in violence 
and consequences most disastrous to the permanent good of 
the country which they and we love alike. In these circum¬ 
stances, ladies and gentlemen, I believe our party has justified 
its existence. There has not beon as much propaganda as 
there should have been, and I am sure that the resolution 
that we have adopted this time will find its echo in the hearts 
of every one who is in a position to advance the Liberal cause ; 
and wo shall have a larger and larger numbor of persons 
taking to the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the 
country will be ablo to know what it is that we are aiming 
at, and they will know that wo are equally sincere like the 
Non co operators to achieve the end which we all have in 
view, namely, the attainment of Swaraj as quickly t*s possible. 

They will then see that if there is any difference between 
the Non-co operators and us, it is a difference in method, 
but a difference which is very vital indeed. I have not the 
slightest hesitation that if we only put forth our efforts steadi- 
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ly as time goes on there will be a progressive accession to our 
ranks until, in tho words of Mahatma Gandhi himself, truth 
will prevail and the country will find what it is that is best 
to its interests. I join with Mrs. Das in asking the question. 
‘Do 1 stand for India in her present struggle'?’* A very perti¬ 
nent question indeed, and it requires a very satisfactory and 
unmistakablo answer. The Liberals are ns much for India in 
this struggle as the Non co-operators are, so far as their 
patriotic instincts go, so far as their anxiety to sco that I he 
country gets its oroper place in the world is concerned. In 
the object wo have in view we aro at one with tho No co- 
operators, but we take leave to doubt (ho propriety and tho 
methods that they havo suggosled, and after having deli¬ 
berated tho question with all the ability, with all the maturity 
of understanding that we are able to command, wo think 
that tho methods that have been suggested aro not the correct 
methods, and wo are as such entitled, as they aro ontitled, 
to our opinion and to act on this opinion. 


' page 4ft -Mrs. C. Ft, Das'e Message to the Congress. 


All India Khilafat Conference 

A H M E DA BAD—20 th DC EMBER 1921 

Tlio All-India Khilafat Conference was hold at Ahmeda- 
bad, in the Muslim l,oaguo Pandal, on tho 26th December 
1921. The attendonco, even from circles outside the Moslem 
faith, was very large, and included almost all tho prominent 
N-C O loaders. Syed Ahmed Ali Ulvi, Chairman of the Recep» 
tion Committee, welcomed the delegates in an urdu speech 
deploring tho present condition of India and the tyrannies 
sho was sulforing and ashed the Muhammadans whether they 
could rest content when tho Falwas of their religious Heads 
were being proscribed by tho Government. 

The Presidential Address 

Hakim Ajmal Khan President of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference, delivered his presidential addross in Urdu 
in which he reviewed tho present political situation in 
the country and discussed the question of the Khilafat 
in the light of developments in India and the Near East. 
He began by saying that it waB a sheer waste of time to 
deliver a long presidential speech and that it was futile to 
dwell on the different phases of the present struggle which 
are obvious to all. He remarked that since the last Khilafat 
Conference at Karachi, * groat changes bad taken place in tho 
European diplomacy in the Near East, and other Islamic 
countrios had been repeatedly defeated thus bringing us 
nearer to our goal. If we devoted our best energios to the 
work, the final achievement is not far. He pointed out that 


* The famous Karachi Conference where the Brothers Ali deliverer! 
the historic speech calling upon their Moslem comrades to come out of the 
British Army. At the famous Karachi State Trial for sedition which 
followed, the Government sent six of the foremost Moslem Leaders of India, 
including the Alia, to goal for taking 'part jn the Conference and for 
their alleged disloyally. 
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Islamic federation in Central Asia, Caucasia, Egypt, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and, above all, the regenerated Turkey gavo 
promise of a greater future for Islam. India on the one 
side and Asia Minor on the other are but two extreme 
links in a chain of the future Islamic federation, which are 
gradually but surely joining together all intermediate states 
in one great systom. The present conditions in Europo 
clearly indicate the great possibility of the emancipation 
of Asia from the political bondnge and economic slavery 
of the West. In India tho work had already begun. Ho 
askod bis compatriots deeply interested in the events 
taking place outside India to boar in mind these facts 
that the success of their efforts in the cause of tho 
Khilafat was hound to help the awakening of India and 
that the regeneration of Asia was closely bound up with 
tho Khilafat question, in as much as, it was, as a matter 
of fact the forerunner of a general awakening of Asia. United 
India could not afford to ignoro the developments in the 
Islamic world, specially because no less than seventy millions 
belonging to tho Islamic faith form part of the Indian nation 
and had a sharo in its destiny. Afghanistan, the neighbouring 
Islamic country touching on our border, was already making 
efforts to uttain complete independence which will certainly 
checkmate the designs of imperialistic greed and would clear 
tho way for other Asiatic states to rise. 

Anglo-Afghan Treaty 

Referring to the recent Anglo-Afgban Treaty, the Presi¬ 
dent remarked that it was the first step towards a complete 
vindication of the natural aud political honour of the Afghan. 
All that could possibly be said 'against tho treaty was that it 
was perhaps not well-timed and that the Indian people would 
have approved a further postponement. But, on tho whole, 
the treaty was an admirablo and a statesman like achievement 
on the part of His Majesty the Amir and his Ministers. The 
Afghan nation deserves to bo congratulated mainly because 
tho treaty was, if any thing, a clear guafanteo of a complete 
independence in the near future. Along with this the decent 
consolidation of the Islamic states in Azerbaijan, Caucasia 
and Persia is as significant as the great victory of the Keraal- 
ist forces over the Greeks, which completely smashed the 
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British diplomacy in tli-3 Fast and induced Franco to conclude 
a separate troaty with Angora, thus undermining the alliance 
and at the same timo giving an impetus to the efforts of those 
who stood for right and justice. 

Near Eastern Question 

He described what intonse efforts wero being mado to 
dissuade France from the Franco Turk agreement, and to 
spoil prospects of peace, but it was not too much to hope 
that France would not commit such a mistake because 
it was well known that she was absolutely disgusted with 
tho oross currents of European diplomacy and tho sordid 
machination of Allied foreign offices iu her own interests and 
also in the interest of peace and order, and to dissociate horself 
from diplomatic intrigues leading to tho world’s difficulties. 
Even the French press declared that it was not so very difficult 
to solve the near Eastern question if only Great Britain would 
care to help. 

The President hjped that, after all, France would not fall 
a victim to the intrigues of British Imperialism. It was a 
pity that the British ministers were found lacking in states¬ 
manship and political foresight and relied simply on their 
diplomacy which only weakened the alliance, so much so, that 
even Italy with hardly any sympathy Sor the Turks and always 
their enemy began to turn round and join hand with the 
Kemalist. It would not be long before she, too, like France, 
concluded a separate treaty with Angora. In spite of the 
British efforts to camouflage the real issue by slightly revising 
or amending the treaty of Sevres, Gieat Britain could not 
afford to ignore the world-wide unrest which had affected 
adversely the prestige of the British Empire. The world 
now understood tho diplomatic tricks which are the stock in 
trade of the British imperialism. The British ministers used 
to assort that they were prepared to do justice to the Turks but 
that they could not take any action alone and were in honour 
bound to respect the alliance. Now that out of the 3 allied 
powers France had already concluded a separate peaco and 
Italy was actively sympathising with the Turks, who 
was there to oppose a complete revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres ? 


9 
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Nationalist movement in India 

Turning to questions arising out of the Nationalist 
movement in India, the President remarked that the present 
struggle between the bureaucracy and the pooplo of India was a 
striking demonstration of brute force against moral force. The 
effect was very significant, that was adding to the moral courage 
of a suffering people who were gaining in strength and vitality 
with every fresh exhibition of repression by the Government. 

Disorders in Bombay. 

Referring to the recent disorders in Bombay, the Presi¬ 
dent pointed out that they were initiated mainly by a few 
unscrupulous and ignorant mon, who were never connected 
with the non-co-operation movement. But the sad events of 
Bombay had a silver lining. It did ones heart good to see 
that throughout the country the spirit of non-violenco, tho 
basic of principle of the movement, had found a place in the 
hoarts of tho pooplo, and they were found to bo sufficiently 
trained and organised to stand any amount of repression and 
sufferings without giving way to violence. The true spirit 
had permeated the masses, and it could now bo doclarod with 
great confidence that, as far as this movement was concerned 
the possibility of public disordor or violence hardly existed. 
This was the greatest guarantee of tboir ultimate success. 
Immediately after the disorders in Bombay, the bureaucracy 
lost its head and Lord Reading failed to grasp tho situation. 
He took a wrong turn and precipitated further difficulties. 
It was an irony that the very Government who wanted to 
keep the Prince above politics proved to be the solo cause of 
placing His Royal Higbnoss in a false and awkward position. 
Tho buroaucracy with its stage-managing wanted to ulilise 
the Royal visit in its own way. But, in its profound wisdom, 
it took a false step, and to tho great regret of the people of 
India placed the Frinco in a vortex of political struggle. They 
tried to suppress the legitimate feelings of the people and 
only succeeded in intensifying the movement. Now that a 
full measure of repression bad already been tried and prisons 
were full, the Viceroy came out with a concession that he was 
perplexed and could not understand the movement. Even 
now, he did not realise that the very diagnosis on which he 
relied was wrong and that therefore the treatment must fail, 
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The Govt, miserably blundered, when, instead of prosocating 
and banishing individual offenders, they declared all associa¬ 
tions unlawful. This was a challenge thrown out to all 
National movements and activities, and Nationalists could not 
afford to ignore it. They took it up and began to fill up the 
jails in an absolutely non-violent manner and spirit. It was 
futile, said the President, to repeat tho decisions of what was 
happening. But it should be pointed out that even the 
religious tolerance of which the bureaucracy talked so much 
had exploded. After the Karachi Conference we know what 
religious tolerance amounted to. It is, according to the official 
interpretation, subservient to the considerations of policy ami 
administration. That was all. 

Tho President then summed up with the remark that non¬ 
violence and the capacity for suffering wore tho two essentials. 
They were the koy to success. Every Nationalist should 
consider it his duty to go to jail and to suffer for the sake of 
Right and Justice and should religiously observe the basic 
principle of non-violence. 

The Round Table Conference. 

Referring to the suggestions about the Round Table 
Conference and the speech recently delivered by Lord Ronald- 
shay, the President was disappointed to see that the bureau¬ 
cratic notions about an unlimited prestige and power were 
still the guiding factor. He romarked that there were few 
men in the country indeed who could not be misled by the 
so-called conciliatory spoeches which is full of futile threat and 
platitudes about law and order. We, too, wanted peace, but 
only by safe guarding our citizen rights and national honour. 

Referring to the Liberal Party and the Moderates, the 
President declared that recent political developments wero 
making us all very uneasy and we should not forgot that most of 
those belonging to the Liberal Party wero honest Nationalists. 
Whatover their views, their motives should not be doubted. 
They had quite a long experience of the reforms. Apart from 
those who may have joined the Government for the sake of 
personal gain, most of the Moderates deserve respectful atten¬ 
tion. He said that he had not given up all hope, and bolieved 
that sooner or later tho Moderates would join hands with the 
Nationalists. It was not right to run down honest patriots 
njoroly on account of difference of opinion or methods. 
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Likewise, said the President, wo should have no ill-will 
towards the police or the array. They too are not beyond our 
hope. He next appealed to all Nationalist workers to treat the 
policemen or soldiers with tolerance and make allowances for 
their weaknesses and defects. 

Regarding the Moplah disorders in Malabar, the President 
said that ho was very much grieved to see that the brave 
Moplahs transgressed the commandments of Islam by resorting 
to forcihlo conversion. But fortunately there wero only a few 
who had committed such misdeeds, the majority of the brave 
people was goaded into armed rebellion by an extremely high¬ 
handed administration. Our sympathies should bo with all 
sufferers, whether Moplahs or Hindus. In this connection ho 
referred fo the inhuman atrocities committed there under the 
Martial Law, and the railway-van tragedy. Had the Govern¬ 
ment allowed the Nationalists to enter the disturbed area, much 
suffering would have boen prevented and he thought that peace 
would have been easily restored. 

In the end the President appealed to the Mussalmans of 
India to carry on the present struggle with increasing energy 
and fortitude, never forgetting that they must always take 
their stand on the bed-rock of non violence and love and truth. 

After the Presidential Address a resolution of allegiance 
to the Sultan of Turkey was passed, all standing. 


RESOLUTIONS 

On Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Khilafat Conference resumed ils sitting on 
the samo evening to pass resolutions. It was resolved to appeal 
to all Muslims to enroll as volunteers and civilly disobey orders 
prohibiting public meetings by holding such meetings, provided 
they were certain that there was no possibility of violence. 

Before the Conference proceeded to the disobedience resolu¬ 
tion, the mother of the Ali Brothers made a short appeal for 
the Angora Fund as a result of which money to the extent of 
several thousands was collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Badyun moved the resolution which 
declared that, in spite of all their strenuous efforts the British 
Government had denied justice to the Kbilafftt apd the Punjab 
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wrongs and had, on tho other hand, started a full-Hedged 
repression by imprisoning the leaders and by declaring unlawful 
the peaceful associations of citizens in order to stiHo legitimate 
and peaceful agitation ; tho Conference, therefore, called upon 
all Muslims of and abovo tho age of 18 to join tho Volunteer 
Corps regardless of imprisonment and death. 

The Conference also desirod that civil disobedience, by 
way of bolding public meetings where they were prohibited, 
bo enterod upon, provided the Provincial Congress Committco 
were satisfied that there was no fear of violence. 

Stirring speeches were made in support of this resolution 
by Messrs. Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Abdur Rahman, Madam 
sing, Chowdhuri Rambhujdutl and Srimati Gangadevi of 
Farrukhabad and Srimati Jamnabai. Of these the first two 
speakers confessed that before the present repression was started 
the Non-co-operators found themselves at their wit’s end to find 
out such an occasion and such a ground upon which civil dis¬ 
obedience could be started throughout the length and breadth 
of this country, but they were thankful to Lord Reading’s ad¬ 
ministration which through its blunders had offered a splendid 
and mueh-sought-for opportunity to fight their battle to the finish 
with lightning speed. At the same time, the day on which the 
Government of India decided on declaring the volunteers’ associa¬ 
tions unlawful, they digged the grave of their own administration. 

The resolution, was passed with acclamation. 

Congratulations to Kemalists 

Another resolution congratulating the Kemalists on their 
successes was also adopted without discussion. 

The Independence Resolution 

Before tho Con fere nee adjourned at eleven in tho night, 
till tho next day tho President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, announced 
that the Subjects Committee of the Conference had, on the 
motion of Mr. Azad Sohhani, supported by Mr. Hasrat Mohani, 
by a majority resolved to ask all Muhammadans and other 
communities to endeavor to destroy British imperialism and 
secure complete independence. 

This resolution stated that whereas through the persis¬ 
tent policy and attitude of the British Government it cannot 
be expected that British Imperialism would permit the Jazirat 
Ul-Arab and the Islamic world to he completely free from the 
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influence and control of non-Muslims, which means that the 
Khilafat cannot bo secured to the extent that the Shariat 
demands its safety, therefore, in ordor to securo permanent 
safety of the Khilafat and the prosperity of India, it is neces¬ 
sary to endeavour to destroy British Imperialism. This Con¬ 
ference holds the view that the only way to make this effort 
is, for the Muslims, conjointly with othor inhabitants of India, 
to mako India completely free, and that this Conference is of 
opinion that Muslim opinion about Swaraj is the same, that 
is, complete independence, and it expects that other inhabitants 
of India would also hold the same point of view. 

On the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, 
December 27th 1021, a split was found to have taken place in 
the camp over this resolution about independence. When Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani was going to move his resolution declaring as 
their goal independence and the destruction of British Im¬ 
perialism, objection was taken to its consideration by a member 
of the Khilafat Subjects Committee on the grouud that accord¬ 
ing to their constitution no motion which contemplated a change 
in their creed could be taken as adopted, unless it was voted 
for in the Subjects Committee by a majority of two-third. 

The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, upheld this objection 
and ruled tho independence motion out of order. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani strongly protested and pointed out 
that the President had disallowed a similar objection by the 
same member in the Subjects Committee, while he had allowed 
it in the opon Conference. He said that the President had 
manecuvered to rule his motion out of order in order (o 
stand in their way of declaring from that Conference that 
thoir Swaraj meant complete independence. 

Tho Conference then passed resolutions appealing for 
tho Angora Fund, condemning Government atrocities in Mala¬ 
bar, sympathising with the Moplahs in thoir suffering, and 
congratulating thorn on thoir sacrifices in the cause of religion, 
and condemning those Moplahs who were responsible for 
forcible conversion of Hindus. 

After tho Conference was over Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
appealed to the delegates to stay and pass his resolution. 
About half the number of delegates remained inside the 
panda!, and on being asked declared that they agreed to 
complete independence. 



ALL INDIA LADIES’ CONFERENCE 

A HM E DA BA D — 30th DECEMBER 1921 


The following is a translation of the Urdu address 
delivered by the revered mother of Moulanas Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali as president cf the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference held in the Congress Pandal immediately 
after the adjournment of the Indian National Corgress, 
and attended by 6000 ladies from all over Irdia. 

“Sisters and Daughters —In this old age I should have 
retired to a corner of my house and passed the remaining few 
days of my life in humble prayers to our Maker. But these 
aro critical times in tho history of Islam and of India when 
ovon pious recluses must come out of their solitary abodes of 
meditation and spend their last breath in the service of Gcd 
and humanity. For, to my mind, no prnjors, no meditations are 
so pleasing to tho Almighty God as service rendered to humanily 
and country. My faith in Him and my love for my Country 
havo emboldened mo to accept the honour of presiding over 
this Conference, and I am deeply grateful to you for tho honour. 
Dear sisters, our first and foremost duty is to bo true to God 
and to be firm in our faiths. A porson who is not loyal to 
God can never bo loyal to any Government established by men. 
Thon, thore is the ncod of unity among ourselves. Experience 
has taught us that without such unity among the various com¬ 
munities inhabiting this country of ours, without hearty and 
believing corporation among the Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs 
and Paris and all the others communities, wo cannot liberate 
our country or live peaceful and honourable lives. Histoiy 
bears testimony to tbo fact that, even in tho days of the Muslim 
rulers, Hindus and Mussulmans lived in amity, good-will and 
brotherly attachment. But, sinco the advent of the British 
traders into India with their commercial enterprise they havo 
found their success entirely on our disunion. With the advent of 
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foreign rule our nation is sinking fast into degonoration. We are 
living lives of ease and indolence, which is secured for us by the 
vigilant industry of others, and we have been contaminated more 
with the vices than with the virtues of Europe. The result 
is that we soon became indifferent to the laws of God and to 
the demands of our country. But what God Almighty does 
not want to perish, no amount of poisoning can kill. The day 
that the Government gave India the Rowlatfc Act, the 
Punjab massacre, and the dismemberment of the Khilafat, that 
day was the day of the awakening and recuperation of India. 
India has found out that her remedy lies not with unsym¬ 
pathetic British Doctors but with herself; and we are now 
trying through our own efforts to rid ourselves from various 
maladies from which wo are suffering. 

Sisters, we mast now look to the present conditions of 
our country and realise what efforts are being made to save her. 
Evory country is composed of people of different religious 
faiths. But laws of God havo equal binding force on all— 
men and women alike. A nation consists of men and women, 
and, whatever duties devolve on men, those are the duties from 
which women are not exempt. It has been the saddest misfor¬ 
tune of India that her women havo taken more and more to a 
life of ease and comfort and aloofness from all patriotic duties. 
The present day reader of history grows very doubtful whether 
a Nur jehan, a Chand-bibi or Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, a Rebu- 
nissa, Ahalyabai or a Perbattee wore born in India. But praise 
be to God that even in this generation I do find patriotic womon 
of the courage and determination of Mrs Das, Mrs Nehru, 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu. Ansuyabao, Saraladevi, Begum Mahoin- 
mod Ali or Begums Ansari, Khwaja Hasrat Moliani, Kitchlew 
and othors of equal importance and reputation for marvellous 
sacrifice for truth and country, and I feel the satisfaction that 
the future historian of India will not fail to note the names 
of such great women as I have mentioned above, along with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders, as the great nation- 
builders and liberators of India. Dear sisters, you have 
amongst you Sitas and Zaiuabis whose husbands have been 
either martyred or cast into tlie prisons. You have amongst 
you Jatimas and Kansakas whose dearest sons have cheerfully 
sacrificed themselves at the alter c*f Dbarma and their country. 
They all deserve our gratitude. 
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Domestic Politics. 

The fruits of patience are always swoot. God’s promises 
are bound to be fulfilled. We owe some duties to God and , 
our country. Wo must give up all ideas of personal ease and 
comfort. We must take a solemn vow that so long as our 
country and our religion are not freed from foreign domination, 
so long must we not think of dressing ourselves. We must 
reduce our necessaries of life to barest minimum possible, so 
much so, that we must be able to make our ends meet with 
wbat wo should be able to earn by spinning and weaving. In 
this way we would be able to relieve our men of the anxiety of 
having to provide for our expensive needs and thus to devote 
their fullest possible time and energy to carry on their spiritual 
struggle to a successful end without worries or disabilities of a 
domestic nature. Besides, we must work as much as our men 
to completely fulfil the Khilafat and Congress Programme. 

Enlisting as Volunteers 

Now, about enlisting yourselves as volunteers, the time 
has come whon every man and woman who has the least faith 
and self-respect must consider himself as a soldier of the 
army of God. Everyone of us—Indians, men and women—is a 
volunteer, whether or not, through expediency or conviction, 
you may not sign the pledge. I urge you to fear none but God, 
but at the same time, do not let yourselves be carried away 
by the impulso of the moment. The situation in our country 
is very delicate and our duty is likewise no less delicate. 
Don’t be afraid of prisons, but don’t, at tbo same time, forget 
the responsibilities of your religious and social life. I would 
advise you not to provoko arrost,but pray, do not shirk it when 
it comes. It will come as a natural consequence of your 
courage and foarlossnoss. You must abido by the injunctions 
of Koran and the Shastras. Remember, that when all our men 
are in jail, you will havo to keep flying the flag of Liberty. 

Resolution. 

A resolution was then passed calling ubon the Women of 
India to enrol themselves as Volunteers in obedience to the 
Congress mandate. It was moved by Swami Satyadev and 
supported by Mrs. Shatnlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mrs. Gandhi. 



annual general meeting of 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, Uth JALUA11Y 1921 

The European Association held their annual meeting 
in the hall of the Royal Exchange, 'Calcutta, on Monday 
24 Jan. 1921. Mr. George Morgan. President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, occupied the chair and there was a large atten¬ 
dance of members which included several ladies. The 
President in his address said :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen.—Before presenting to you tho 
annual report and accounts for the year ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1920, I should like to mention that your Council tele- 
graphod a welcome to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 
his arrival in India, and I am sure we all hope this visit of 
His Royal Highness will be taken by India as proof of the 
good-will of tho British people. 

“1 also wish to say that your Council looks upon the choice 
of Lord Reading as the new Viceroy as one which should com¬ 
mand confidence. They consider that a man of the unques¬ 
tionable ability of Lord Reading should be able to put 
mattors in India on a much more satisfactory footing. A 
strong and capable man is much needed in India iust now. 

“In presenting to you the annual report and accounts, 1 
am glad to inform you that the membership has increased, 
not decreased, as, 1 was warned, would be the case if the sub¬ 
scription was raised to Rs. 10 per annum. But 1 regret to 
say the increase is not what it should be. Thero must bo 
thousands of Europeans in India who ought to bo members 
but who are not, and I ask all Europeans to join at once." * 

After detailing the financial position of tho Association 
the President continued—• ' 

“As you are all aware I bad to devote most of my time at 
Home to tho atfairs of the Association and although the work 
was intensely interesting it could hardly be Called a holiday. 

* This refers to the Pax Biutannica movement in India started since 
the Punjab Massacre in lUl'J and the famous Dyer debacle of p-0. 
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“Great Britain lias boon so distracted since the war that 
it is a wonder to me the British Press and Public have been 
able to give as much attention as they havo done to Indian 
affairs. The ignorance and apathy displayed by the British 
public with regard to India is lamentable, but one must 
remember that India is only a part of the British Empire, and 
it is our duty to help tho people at Home to realize the position 
and guide them as to what should be done.” 

As regards the question of arming all Europeans in India 
and training them into Auxiliary Forces, which had for some¬ 
time past been agitating tho Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
India, the President said :— 

“This matter occupied a great deal of our attention last year, 
and before I went Home in February I was under tho impression, 
after seeing a draft of the (Auxiliary Forces) Bill as revised, that 
the matter was finished, but soon after my arrival in England 
I received a cable to the effect that the “Compulsory” idea 
had been shelved and tho Bill was to be brought in on a 
“Voluntary” basis. Mr. Montagu, who remarked that he 
was in favour, stated to me that the reason for cutting out tho 
‘Compulsory’ part of the Bill was that as^the British Delegates 
at the Peace Conference had tabled a resolution against 
conscription, the Cabinet could not sanction the Bill being 
brought in except on a “Voluntary” basis. So far as I know 
the enrolment has not been entirely satisfactory. It has been 
mentioned to mo that if the four years’ period was done away 
with practically every eligible man would join tho Force. 
At the presont juncture it is perfectly certain that everyone 
should join. I hope Government have sufficient up-to-date 
guns, rifles etc. all ready, otherwise onrolmont will remain 
unsatisfactory. 

“Also thero is the most important question of finance. 
I warn Government that if tbo Auxilary Force is starved 
in the matter of money, thore will never bo a satisfactory 
enrolment. 

“In tho annual report you will find reforonce made to the 
Arms Act. Tho matter is still engaging our attention and I 
shall bo glad if our branches will bring to our notice any other 
points thoy may wish to raise. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the Sub-Committoo for their excellent reports which have 
been scut up to the Government of Iudia.” 
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Next referning to the political situation in India, Mr. 
Morgan said ;— 

“All grades ot Indian opinion are agreed that tbe tragedy 
of the Punjab is the main reason for their want of faith in 
the justice of the British at the present time. 

“Tbe whole case has been argued ‘W nauseum” and I do 
not intend to go over the ground again. Europeans and Indians 
do not look at the matter in the same light, but I want Indians 
to remember that, whatever their grievance against the Govern¬ 
ment is, brutal murders were committed, and we also havo a 
grievance in that the Government failed to protect life and 
property which was their first duty. 

“The Majority and Minority Roports of the Hunter 
Commission both agreed, and it was about the only point on 
which they did agree, that had the 75 Military Police at the 
Kotwali (at Amritsar) done their duty, the situation would 
probably have been saved. In which the caso there would have 
been no Jallianwallah Bagh. 

“I leave the matter at that. 

“The now Executive Governments and Legislative Coun¬ 
cils have now been brought into being, and I here repeat that 
the Non-Official Community has acceptod the position mean¬ 
time and will do its utmost to give the now Constitution a 
fair trial. This must not be taken to mean that we consider 
the Reform Bill to bo sound, and are prepared to quietly 
accept anything that may bo done ; we rcservo to ourselves 
tbe right to freely criticise any defects which may become 
apparent in the working of the Act, but will do our best to 
point out how these defects may be remedied. 

“In this connection I wish to put our position clearly 
before Members. We agitated strongly for Communal 
Representation and we got it ; now it is up to us to use tho 
representation given. I need not repeat here that we are all 
busy men and that public work i3 throwing an ever-increasing 
burden on the backs of a fow members of our Community—a 
burden which some of us have found more we can bear. Wo 
have no leisured class who can devote their time to public 
work and it seems to me that the Non-official European / 
Community will have to seriously consider whether it woukf 
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not be advisable to bavo a political organisation to do the 
work, with paid representatives on the Councils in places 
where business and professional men cannot find timo to do 
public work, especially with regard to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly which meets at Delhi and Simla. 

“As regards the idea of “Co-operation,” we have 
decided to watch the new Councils very carefully before 
committing ourselves in any way, and I think this is a wise 
decision. 

“The National Liberal Federation which is the Official 
Body of the Moderate Party has just held a Congress in 
Madras. The President, Mr. Chintamani, has defined the 
ideal of the Liberal Party as “complete self Government in 
India’s internal affairs and absolute equality with the Domi¬ 
nions in inter-imperial and international relations.” A 
very worthy ideal, but Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa aro very different places to India and the 
situation is fraught with many difficulties. 

Indian Civil Service. 

“Mr. Montagu has adhered to the original proposal and 
has now published the conditions of entry for the Indian Civi 
Sorvice. The percentage of Indian recruitment has been fixed 
at one-third rising by one and a half per cent annually for ten 
years up to a maximum of forty-eight per cent. We hold that 
Mr. Montagu fixed these percentages in the erroneous belief 
that a deduction of 1*6 per cent, a year from the British 
personal will produce only a mathematically corresponding 
decline in the British character of the service. What will 
actually happen is that after a vory few years the decline in 
the British element among rocruits for the Indian Civil 
Service will be, not a steady 1-5 per cent annually, but a very 
much larger percentage. The result of this in ten years timo 
can be easily imagined. The Indian Civil Sen ice, as known 
to British candidates, has now been sentenced to death. 

Swaraj and Non-co-operation 

“The Extremist Party has boycotted the new Councils 
and by doing so they have proclaimed to the world that consti¬ 
tutional methods have no attraction for them. 
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“You will have read the reports of the Congress meeting 
held at Nagpur, and will have seen that the Congress Croed 
has been changed. The definite aim of the Congress now is 
to make the Government of this country impossible by what 
they call non violent non-co operation in order to obtain 
“Swaraj" in twelvo mouths. This method they advocate, 
as they say they are not in a position to do it by any other 
moans at present. 

“There seems to be three separate dreams : (l) Mr. Gandhi 
dreams of “Peace, Perfect Peace," uncontamiuated by Western 
Civilisation. (2) Messrs. Mahomod Ali and Shaukat Ali dream 
of a very different kind of India, outsido tho British Empire. 
(3) Mr. C. R. Dass dreams of the time when all “European 
Robbers" will have departed and the whole Government and 
trade will be in Indian bands. 

“Now the question for us to considor is :—What views do 
we hold regarding “Swaraj" ? Our view is that Indians 
should take the first instalment given them, work it for all 
they are worth, and prove to tbo Commission ten years hence, 
that they are fit to govern. Mr. Chintamani has stated this 
to he the policy of the “Liberal" party. 

“if the Congress demands were acceded to at once, what 
would they suggest about the British Army ? Do they expect 
to see an Indian Army capable of taking upon itself in twelve 
months all the administration of Army Head-quarters and be¬ 
ing able to defend the country from external enemies and 
maintain internal peace 1 If they do, they are extraordinarily 
sanguine. 

“What we have guaranteed to India is that wo will guide 
them on the road to complete self-government. We must 
realise that, and if we cannot honestly say we are prepared 
to take away the British Army when the final stagos of 
the transition have come, we may as well say so now. 

“But when tho final stages of the trmsition have como, 
what is then to be the position of the European community 1 
Having given up all actual participation of the governing of 
this country, are we to rovert to tho old trading days 1 It 
looks as if it must be so. We will have to be merchants, trad¬ 
ing in India under concessions from the Indian Government, 
and probably tho European community will then bo confined to 
the large Seaport Towns, 
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“We askod Government to define their policy as regards 
Defence before the passing of the Reform Bill. 

“What has Government done? A Commission has lately been 
held and the Esher Report published. This would have been 
done “before” the passing of the Reform Bill. Indians now 
say they fail to sae how the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion fall in with the general policy of the granting of complete 
Self-government. 

“Tho Esher Report states tba*j the Indian Army is the 
instrument of the Government of India by whom it is paid 
and administered, subject to the general control of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and that just as the security of India 
demands the presence of these British tioops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving on the Empire as a rosult of the 
war, necessitate the employment overseas of a considerable num¬ 
ber of Indian troops. Indians do not admit this. 

“There is no doubt that we must prepare for the final 
transition and if there is to be any analogy between the Civil 
and Military administration, a beginning might he made by 
offering a few of the Indian regiments entirely with Indiana 
and gradually extending the system, if successful, until tho 
British Army could be completely withdrawn. The Army 
Head-quarters would also have to be reconstructed. 

“This in my opinion would be a more suitable way of 
meeting the situation than by merely giving a percentage of 
King’s commissions to Indians. 

The Present Position. 

“Wo must remember that the feeling which has arisen and 
growing steadily in India during the last 14 years is the 
outcome of our own teaching, and tho intensified feeling shown 
during the past 3 or 4 years has boon duo in great part to tho 
effects of the world wide war. We should not resent this feeling 
but try to satisfy it, having due regard to our position as 
Trustees of the people of the whole of India. 

“Whether it will be possible for India to be part of the 
British Empire on the same lines as tho present self-governing 
units is a quoslion that cannot be answerod at pre ont. It all 
depends on how tho Indians themselves work tho new Constitu¬ 
tion and whether such as a Constitution is suitable to tho 
people of India. 
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'"There is no use attempting to disguise the fact that the 
present position is full of danger. The atmosphero is charged 
with electricity. The agrarian disturbances at Rai Bareilly 
should serve as a warning and 1 hope our politicians, combin¬ 
ing firmness with justice, will be able to steer the Ship of State 
into calm waters. At the present moment it is the general 
impression that everything is being allowed to drift. If India 
is to be saved from revolution and anarchy the Government 
must be maintained and must take a firm stand. 

“I am certain that the Reform Scheme will not prove a 
solution of the difficulties, and before many years are over 
Indians will wish they had never heard of it. 

“The European Association of India can do a great deal 
to help the British People to come to a right decision and 1 
ask you to seriously consider the situation and not to brush 
it lightly aside. The final stages of the Transition may come 
very much quicker than most of you realise and it behoves 
us to bo prepared.” 

The Resolution 

Alter the election of new office-bearers and passing some 
formal resolution, the only important resolution on the paper 
was moved by Lieutenant Commander Fraser iu the following 
terms ;—This meeting unreservedly condemns the attitude of 
supine acquiescence with lawlessness and incipient anarchy 
which the^ Government of India has seen fit to adopt with 
regard to "Non-co-operation”, and calls upon it to carry out the 
duty which alone entitles it to be called a government, and in 
particular, to put in force the Indian Penal Code against all 
persons professing and promulgating the particular form of law¬ 
lessness and anarchy called “Non-co-operation”, and that a’copy 
of this be sent to the Govenmont of India and the Press. 

Mr. Armstrong seconded the motion. There was a lively 
debate lasting for a considerable period after which votes were 
taken and it was then found that the house was equally 
divided. The President gave his casting vote against the 
motion and it was declared lost. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA , 1’,'TH FELLUaUY 1022 

The European Association held their annual meeting 
this year in the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, 
on Tuesday 14th Feb. 1922. Mr. George Morgan, Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, having previously resigned Mr. 
H. W. Carr occupied the chair and there was a large 
attendance of members which included several ladies. 
Mr. Carr, in ieviewirg the pest year’s political situation in 
his address said :— 

On the Reforms. 

“Tho year opened with the inauguration of tho new 
Assembly and Councils under the Reform Scheme, and it is 
somewhat surprisii g to note what a large number of Europeans 
in this country, including son e of our own members, in 
criticising Government have failed to recognise that the old 
order has passed, and this in spite of the fact that the new 
order is so much in being that matters vitally affecting Eu¬ 
ropeans have been under tho consideration of the legislature 
for some months past. 1 refer particularly to the Amend¬ 
ments brought forward to the Criminal Procedure Code with 
a view to eliminating all racial distinctions. The manner in 
which it was proposed to achieve this object showed the 
necessity for a careful watch being kept by tho Association, 
who while maintaining a sympathetic attitude towards the 
logical outcome of tho Reforms, cannot fail to recognise that 
actions based on racial sentiments may lead legislation into 
channels which would deprive a section of tho citizens of this 
country of their rights, without achieving any substantial 
bonefit to others. The Reform Councils are still on their 
trial, and there are many grounds for congratulation and 
hopefulness, ; but we cannot bo blind to other and less 
hopeful signs in tho half-hearted determination to accept 
the responsibilities of Government in maintaining order. This 

10 
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phase emphasises the necessity for the steady and quiet 
development of self-government for India, rather than the rush 
for Home Rule which is advocated by the more noisy section 
of the population whose aims, if carried into effect, would 
throw India into a condition of chaos in a very short time. 

“The political situation has boen one that has called for 
several representations from the Association, but we cannot 
claim that they have produced any very marked results. For 
a long time now Government in various centres has boen 
announcing in unmistakable terms its unflinching determina¬ 
tion to protect law-abiding citizens and to maintain law and 
order. The enunciation of sound principles means but little 
even though often repeated. It is the apulication of these 
principles to the problems of our national existence for which 
we have patiently and anxiously waited, and a resolution will 
be put to this meeting shortly on the subject. We are not 
unsympathetic with the difficulties facing Government and 
we are only too anxious to assist if they will but give us a lead. 

“During the year the Home campaign for disseminating 
information with regard to India’s position was brought to a 
close. The campaign had been adopted for the purpose of 
counteracting the Extremist propaganda which was being 
vigorously pushed throughout the United Kingdom, and also 
of awakening Groat Britain to the dangers of a position which 
have always been apparent to us out bore, but of which she 
is only now becoming conscious. To assist Groat Britain to 
gain a correct conception of affairs out here seemed a legiti¬ 
mate activity of this Association, but the scheme has had to 
be closed down through lack of funds ; and in view of the 
fact that it did not meet with the support of all our members, 
the scheme will not be resuscitated in future without the full 
consideration and consent of the branches. 

“Among the many matters dealt with during the year the 
question of the military requirements of India, which was 
discussed by a Committee in June last, was by no means the 
least important, although an unfortunate incident * when ten- 

• Tins refers to the slanderous statement made by Major Tyas, Sec., 
European Associat on, in h s evidence bi fore the Military Requirements 
Committee on the courage, efficiency and value of tie Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians as members of the Auxiliary Force. This, however, was subse¬ 
quently repudiated by Col. Gainey, their President and the Govt, of India. 
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dering our oral evidence, which has been happily settled, has 
hidden to some extent the importance of the whole matter. 
The Council has been strongly opposed to any curtailment 
of the European Garrison in India, for the internal conditions 
in this country are considerably more dangerous than in tho 
pre-war period, and although modern weapons have increased 
the effiecioncy of the Garrison, yet we consider more rather 
than less men are required to give protection to the commu¬ 
nity from foes without and within. We feel strongly that the 
Auxiliary Force is only for use in times of emergency and not 
on any account for tho purpose of saving expenditure on forces 
which are required to garrison the country and keep the 
frontiers. The Auxiliary Force must be treated, we contend, 
purely as an ultimate reserve. 

“An item of considerable importance to tbe Association 
has been the reconstitution of tho Council which has been 
carried through in the past few months. The tiew council is 
to a far greater degree than formerly representative of Branch¬ 
es and it is also reduced to one of more workable dimensions. 
This should bo of great assistance to tho efficiency of the Asso¬ 
ciation and tend to rapidity of action, for at the present time 
we think our Members upcountry, rathor than those in town, 
require the help of the Association, as it is in the mofussil that 
the absence of order is more severely felt than in towns where 
forces available for meeting contingencies are located. With a 
well-constituted Council, however, and even should we be able 
to make an early considerable addition to the membership, 
nothing can be done without money, and when we turn to tho 
accounts we find very disappointing results. 

“I may say that at prosent we are working under the esti¬ 
mates of expenditure, but in addition to the subscriptions 
from members we also require new members, not only for their 
financial support but also in order to add to the influence of 
this Association. In securing new members I quite realise the 
difficulty, for some say that the Association is doing nothing 
while others say in effect that it is doing too much pro- 
European. From what 1 have seen of tho work of the Associa¬ 
tion I believe both are wrong. The first criticism of doing 
nothing is answered in the record of work shown in the Quarter¬ 
ly Reviews, but it seems that doing nothing in the estimation 
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of these critics is the only alternative to the Association being 
continually in the limo-light. [ would suggest, howover, that 
the role of the Association is in tho main that of a guard over 
European rights, which does not got active until it secs those 
rights threatened ; even then it dots not move on all occasions 
for, provided other parties aro taking the necessary actions, it 
only has to hack them up. In ibis respect it. owes much to the 
public spirited action of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
Chambers cannot, however, do all that is required, for they 
represent specific interests and it is up to this Association to 
loolc after tho wide interests not represented in tho Chambers. 
In setting out to do this wo eomo across the others of our 
critics who say we are too ‘ pro-European.” They fear that to 
watch over European interests means we are going to struggle 
for privileges at the expense of our Indian co citizens—privi¬ 
leges which are not. in tuno with tho liberal thought of the 
world at the present day. This is not so, for this Association, 
while specially serving its members, has neither the intention 
nor tho desire to secure privileges at the expenses of the 
community generally. 

“It seems to mo that this Association can unite with any 
Association or party of liberal thought attempting to establish 
the freedom and responsibility of tho individual, and this unity 
of action is regardless of race, for I believe that in sympathetic 
fellowship with the responsible Indian and Anglo-Indian the 
best interests of ‘Ids Association are bound up. 

“1 hope somo of those now hanging back from membership 
with this Association will see things in the same light and 
will join with us in upholding the British ideal which is 
liable to partial eclipse in times of racial antagonism, but 
which it is the peculiar duty of this Association to dofend.” 

The Telegram (Cable ?) to the Premier on Khelafat 

Mr. H. B. Turle said thit last week the Council of tho 
Association sent the following telegram to the Prime 
Minister : ‘Council of European Association respectfully draws 
atto. tiou to fact that attitude of Mahomedans in India towards 
Britain is profoundly and adversely atfcctod bv conviction that 
Britain alono stands in way of peace with Turkey and that 
Britain is supporting Greece against Turkey owing to pro- 
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Christian influences. Council respectfully but n,.^t oarm.etJy 
urges India’s splendid part in war partieularlv in Eastern 
theatre domands in framing policy towards Turkey fullest 
possible deference be accorded Mahomedan religious senti¬ 
ment which has active sympathy of leading Hindus. Council 
considers early affirmation that British policy now as always 
is unbiased by religious considerations and demonstration 
thereof by one unmistakable attitude to Turkey with regard 
to Holy Places essential to success of Empire’s mission in 
Asia.” The reason the telegram was sent was that they had 
recently had the opportunity in the Council of discussing tlie 
position in India with one or two loading Mahomedans, and, 
as they understood the situation in India, they were faced 
with two separate and distinct agitations. The first, was 
the Swaraj and the second was the Khihfat agitation. With 
regard to Sivamj the Association was entirely and unani¬ 
mously opposed to any form of Svar- j as proposed by Mr. 
Gandhi and the Extremist leaders in India. It was beiiovod 
by the general run of Mahomedans throughout India that, the 
only obstacle in the way of peace with Turkey was Great 
Britain. Whether that was correct or not there was no 
doubt that was the belief which was very damaging to tho 
success of tho Empire in Asia and especially in a country 
where a majority or a largo number of the inhabitants were 
Mahomedans. They had therefore sent this telegram 
to the Prime Minister urging an affirmation that British 
policy was unbiased by religious sentiment. It was- outside 
the ordinary scope of tho Association but they felt that tho 
situation was unusual and that if anything could be done to 
remove tho root of the trouble it was within the scope of the 
Association just as much as it was within the scope cf the 
Association to prevent the preaching of disloyalty in the 
mosques towards Great Britain. 

Urging Government to Action against N-C-O. 

Mr. E. Villiers moved :—“Tito Association notes the 
attitude of the Government of India towards the revolutionary 
movement as revealed in its communique of tho Gth of 
February. It urges on the Government the immediate 
cessation of its present attitude of continued forbearance 
with agitators which will alienate in the future, as it has in 
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the past, the sympathies of thoso who still desire to remain 
tloyal. The Association urges on the Government the impera¬ 
tive necessity of translating its words into deeds and, by 
definite and immediate action, of carrying out its elementary 
duty of maintaining Law and Order and of protecting its 
servants from murder and violence. The Association is 
strongly of opinion that, to give effect to the above, definite 
steps should be taken continually to display in the up country 
districts and in the towns such forces as the Government 
may have at its disposal and further that, in the case of all 
those condemned by the law to imprisonment for riotous and 
seditious act9, such imprisonment should be made effective 
both as to term and conditions.” 

In speaking on the resolution Mr. Villiers made a violent 
speech. He said that they had done with words. They wanted 
she Government to realise that they had sat quiet for some 
months seeing a good deal passing before them with forbea¬ 
rance. that, however, did not mean that they were going to sit 
dowi) so see themselves trampled on “ad nanseum” by every 
self-styled apostle of peace. Secondly, the resolution urged on 
Government the imperative necessity of translating its word 
into deeds. Words had not stemmed the tide of racial hatred 
which was threatening the whole of the European community 
and in fact every loyal member of the community. 

Lastly, he would add a word of warning. There might 
be, and there were, some amongst them who thought that 
owing to the latest, communique put forward by Mr. Gandhi 
with regard to the suspension for the time being at all events 
of mass civil disobedience, that there was no reason whv this 
resolution should now be moved. If there were any of them who 
thought on these lines, he told them that they were never more 
mistaken in their lives. This was nothing more or loss than a 
strategic move of an amazingly clever and astute politician. 
Mr. Gandhi was asking for a crore of volunteers and a crore 
of rupees and for the time being he was pleased to stop this 
campaign. If there was need yesterday for this resolution to 
be moved there was ton thousand times more need for it to be 
moved that day lest the Government be lulled into a false sense 
of security and the tiny rimlets of blood which they had seen 
trickling m the land might swell into a great river of blood 
and overwhelm ovary man and women in this country. 
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Mr. Langford James in supporting the resolution said 
that he had mado a certain study of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi 
was not a visionary. Mr. Gandhi was a very shrewd politician, 
possibly the most shrewd among those who had formed them¬ 
selves into a clique against the British. In December, 1920, 
there was a Congress held at Nagpur. There were there 
from Bengal, as the representatives of Bengal, Mr. C. R. Das 
and various other persons all of whom were noted for their 
anarchical tendencies and their bitter hatred of the British 
and they put before the Congress a very sound policy. They 
said: Let us go into the Councils and create an opposition 

like the opposition of the Irish members in the House of 
Commons.” Mr. Gandhi, howover, absolutely refused to 
have it because he foresaw that once they went into the 
Councils, once they recognised that they were going to have 
something like representative government, some sort of some 
government on the lines of bureaucracy or democracy, there 
would be an end to his plans and that, was what he was not 
going to have at any cost. Mr. Gandhi's scheme for non-co- 
operation was to stand outside the Councils so that he might 
wreck them. Mr. Gandhi’s whole object was to produce 
chaos and anarchy in the land so that there might be no sort 
of Government whatever, and thon when the whole thing was 
in the melting pot Mr. Gandhi would have his turn. Second¬ 
ly, why non-violence ? Because if one was violent, even the 
British Government in India took hold of ono and probably 
punished one, and therefore Mr. Gandhi thought it was such 
an excellent plan all the time to be an advisor of non violence. 
Nobody would touch him and the Government were side¬ 
tracked. To-day Mr. Gandhi stood before them as the most 
dishonest man in the country. Mr. Gandhi was the advisor 
of non-violence but was stirring up murder and arson. Mr. 
Gandhi would have them believe that each time it occurred 
the tears were running down his face, that ho was fasting 
for a month, that the country must be purged of this dread¬ 
ful blot. Who believed Mr. Gandhi I Mr. Gandhi could 
shed his tears after the Bombay massacres but who bad stirred 
it up 1 He bad no doubt that it was Mr. Gandhi himself. 
He believed that very possibly the future of this country 
was bound up in having what he would call a solid entente 
between the sane and sound Indians who had a stake in 
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the country and desired to see .a stable govormnont and the 
Englishmen who lived hero. There was no shadow of doubt 
Unit they must have a stable government and that it was the 
duty of tho Government of the country to govern. Govern* 
ment could never govern by sending down such clever commu¬ 
niques from Delhi. Government must tako action. 

Mr. \V. L Carey said:—The tinio is one when no doubt 
the Government oi this country and of this Province will bo 
glad to have an expression of opinion by the European Com¬ 
munity in support of their action taken and yet to be taken 
for the enforcement of law and order and tbe protection of 
life and property of loyal and law-abiding subjects and 
Government servants. They may also bo glad to know our 
opinion that tho time has come when they should take moro 
definite action to this end. I support- the Resolution, and also 
especially its demand for adequate protection in up country 
places, and the showing of such force as may be necessary there 
to re-establish a sense of security and to overawe the spirt of 
lawlessness and manufactured disorder. 

Mr. C. O. Remfry moved, Mr. Harry Hobbs seconded, 
and it was unanimously adopted :—“That this meeting en¬ 
dorses the representation of the Council to tho Racial Dis¬ 
tinctions Committee with regard to the proposed amend¬ 
ment oi the Criminal Procedure Code, ami while glad to 
support popular opinion as to equal treatment for Indians 
and Europeans on the basis of raising tho standard of pro¬ 
cedure in criminal trials, it emphatically and finally rejects 
consideration of any settlement which may tako away the 
right of trial by mixed jury as now existing.” 

It was unanimously decided by tho meeting that the 
following telegram be at once despatched to Sir William 
.luynsoii Hi'-'ks :—‘ l'o Hicks, Commons, Westminister. Gono- 
lal meeting European Association, only organisod body un¬ 
official Eriti-hers in India, strongly support your motion and 
depiecate poliiical manoeuvre in Indian Legislative Assembly 
of 13th defending Sccrotary of State.” 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

CALCUTTA, 2STH FEB. 1022 

At the Annual General meeting of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce which was held on the 28th 
February at Calcutta Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the Pre¬ 
sident, delivered the following remarkable speech. 
Some parts ol this had, however, to be retracted by him 
on pressure being applied by the sober and moderate 
section of the Calcutta public—both Europen a"d Indian. 

Alter reviewing the happenings ol the past year Sir 
Robert turned to politics and said : — 

“l have always felt that tho businessman in Calcutta 
should, as far as possiblo, withhold himself from dabbling in 
politics. It has been my opinion that a business man should 
stick to his business and confine bis political activities to 
questions which immediately affect or threaten commerce. Of 
recent years, bowover, the march of events has been so rapid 
that it has not been pcs si bio for us to stand on one side. 
Reforms and agitation, side by side, have affected the Govern¬ 
ment of this country to such an extent, that tho whole fabric 
not only of Government but of society also is shaken and 
threatened, and it therefore behoves every man to take a 
hand in the game so that be may be pro pared to resist aggres¬ 
sion and defend his rights. In this connection I would say 
once more what has often been said on occasions like this, 
that the old fashioned idea that some firms have of restraining 
their senior man from taking any part in public life must be 
abandoned if wo are not going to run a groat risk during the 
next few years of critical change. Tho business community of 
Calcutta are being attacked. And they will lie attacked still 
more in the future, and it requires tho very best men that 
they can produce to put up an adcqvato defence. The time 
when it was sufficient for one or two leading men to take all upon 
their shoulders has gone. The responsibilities which must be 
borne by the leaders of tho Mercantile community are so great 
that it is impossible for one or two men to undertake them all, 
and they must bo wisely spread ovor a larger number than 
has boon tho caso hithorlo. There still oxists a prejudice 
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amongst some of the great firms against allowing their seniors 
to do anything but their own business, but I solemnly warn 
the mombors of this Chamber that this can not continue, and 
that all must tako their share of their burden. It is a selfish 
and a wickod act for any one firm to be willing enough to take 
advantage of all the Chamber does for it, but unwilling to 
allow tho attention of their senior to be distracted for a 
moment by any thought outside making money for the Home 
partners. If 1 had my way such a firm should be ostracised, 
ar.d if they would deliberately take no share in the labours 
of the chambors they should have no share in the benefits, 
which membership of the Chamber confers. 

“We have now had one year’s experience in the working 
of the new Councils under the Reform Scheme, and I am 
afraid that tho best that can be said on tho subject is that 
the results might have been worse. The Council of State 
have given us a fairly dignified lead, as might bo expected 
from men of that standing, but their powers are small, and 
though tho sentiments which they have expressed from time 
to time are moderate in view and in expression, they have not 
been of any great assistance towards governing India during 
the past year. The Legislative Assembly from which so much 
was expected, and by which so much must be done if the 
Reforms are to be anything but a farce, have been a dis¬ 
appointment. The bulk of their time has been taken up in 
discussing resolutions, many of a highly controversial and racial 
character, and the time and ability of the best men in the 
Assembly, both unofficial and official, have been utilized not 
in trying to solve the problems of Government but in trying 
to keep the Extremist within limits, and the wording of resolu¬ 
tions from passing the ordinary bounds of prudence. Weighty 
legislation, such as the Income-tax Act which would have 
taken tho House of Commons weeks of debate, are passed 
with comparatively no discussion at all. Government by 
resolution is a hopeless task, and the length to which this 
has been carried during the past year makes one’s heart sink 
at the thought of those Assemblies and Councils ever being 
fit to govern this country. But the Legislative Assembly 
seem to be extremely pleased with their efforts, for with only 
a fow months of experience during which time their actual 
achievements were nil, they stoutly passed a resolution tg 
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tho effect that in their opinion ihey have become so efficient 
that their ten years of probation should be waived, and that 
they were now ready to proceed with the next step towards 
complete self government. Can any resolution be conceived 
that is more futile than that? Can any bettor proof be 
shown than that the legislative Assembly have not even 
begun to learn tho lessons which the Government of India 
Act considered 10 years was necessary for them to master 1 ! 

The Bengal Legislative Council has been possibly a shade 
better than the Legislative Assembly. They had a severe 
lesson in tho early part of their existence when they rejected 
the Police vote and found that His Excellency would not 
restore the grant. It was their first tost for finding them¬ 
selves responsible for their own actions, and they did not like 
it. They put the grant back on their own petition, and 
since then have boon much more sensible with regard to 
votes which carry responsibilities with them. But still, for 
them also the charm of passing resolutions has its fascination, 
and this culminated in an absurdity at the last session when 
on one day the Legislative Council passed without difficulty 
a vote for extra money for the police in order to carry out 
the Government policy of law and order, and the next day 
passed a resolution condemning that policy and asking Govern¬ 
ment to abandon it. And so, gentlemen, tho review of the 
first year’s working of our now Assembly and Councils does 
not give scope for much gratification, but if that had been 
all we could have looked forward with hope that in years to 
come wisdom would be learnt by degrees if but slowly. But 
there is unfortunately something a good deal worse than tho 
passing of foolish resolutions and the like. The Councils, and 
especially the Assembly, arc beginning to realise their power 
and are beginning to look about to see bow they can by legisla¬ 
tion work off some their racial and commercial jealousies which 
have rankled for many years. They have raised two thorny 
questions : the first being racial equality and tho second, what 
is usually known as the Ilbert Bill controversy. One can deal 
with tho first in rather a calmer manner than with the second. 

Racia. Prejudice. 

“This question of racial equality has been surrounded by 
a great deal of cant and humbug since the Reform Scheme 
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came into being. Is there really such a thing as racial equality 
and, if not, can it bo produced by legislation ? Thero must be 
something very strong against this doctrine of racial equality, 
this hypothesis that one man is as good as another, no mattor 
what his race or his traditions may bo. It is not only we 
Britishers resident in India that, bavo this idea of racial in¬ 
equality. I suppose it is stronger in America than anywhere 
else. The English settlers in Kenya colony who have never 
had anything to do with India but only with Indians are on tho 
brink of mutiny on account of it. South Africa, which straight¬ 
ened out her war troubles in a manner that stamped after 
her people as being imbued with the greatest common sense 
and breadth of vision, will not reeogniso it. Australia with all 
its labour Governments will have none of it. The history of 
India for tho last 200 years can hardly ho quoted as a proof of 
any racial equality, and the Indian Army at the present day 
is a good instance of what I mean. The Indian Army, with its 
White officers is a magnificent fighting machine. But what 
would be tho value of a Sikh or Pathan regiment officered by 
Bengali Balms, or aGoorkha Regiment officered byOoryas? The 
man who talks about racial equality in India or anywhere else 
is either a humbug, or is talking with his tongue in his cheek. 
And yet one of the chief outcomes of tbo Reforms is this 
steady demand based on racial equality for what is called 
Indianizing the services. I notice that there is no groat ambi¬ 
tion to replace Europeans hy Indians in the Army or Navy, but 
in all other services the demand is to exclude Europeans in 
future recruitment, and select Indians regardless of the etFect 
iu efficiency and regardless of tho suitability of the candidates 
by race or tradition or training. This is bad enough but it is 
a legitimate ambition which will probably bo killed by 
experience 

“There is, however, a darker and more dangerous side to 
this question. Racial equality is being made use of as a 
stalking horse for other things. It is being made use of as a 
means whereby old commercial jealousies may be satisfied, and 
as a means whereby privileges can be removed which will lay 
ns open, bound and helpless, to a most vindictive form of legal 
attack. I mean the false charge at which the Asiatic is an 
acknowledged expert. Commercial jealousy is being appeased 
by the attempt to legislate Indians into commercial positions 
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for which they are not qualifier], ai.tl which they would never 
attain by oper. competition. Here, of course, are many excep¬ 
tions. The great commercial magnates of Bombay have fought 
us at our own game and in many instances beaten us and this 
form of legislation has no attraction for them ; but in Bengal 
and other parts of India where the plane of Indian commercial 
intelligence and morality is undoubtedly lower than in Bombay, 
this form of legislation has great attractions, and herein lies the 
danger. You cannot make an honest Director or Managing 
Agent by legislation out of a man who, according to Western 
ideas, is not commercially honest. You cannot make a Public 
Board function properly by pitchforking on to it a lot of useless 
or untrustworthy members, simply because they are Indians. 
But that is the trend of Indian thought to-day, and that form 
of thought will beforo long find expression in attempts at 
legislation. This must ho fought from the very beginning. 
The way is being paved by a sort of campaign of calumny 
against British methods of business, and accusations of racial 
prejudice are being levied against us. Thank goodness, we are 
all too level-headed to bother about these sort of things, but 
Indian merchants who stoop to this form of abuse must take 
warning that they cannot have it both ways. We cannot go 
on being friends with them if they openly and publicly abuse 
us. We arc all willing to ho commercial friends, and we are all 
too good bnsim ss men to pay more for what we buy, or take less 
for what we sell in order to keep an Indian from doing busi¬ 
ness. It often happens, of course, that, an European firm 
refuses to do business with an Indian firm, but the reason is 
not ono of racial prejudice ; it is one of commercial morality, 
and when an Indian firm has lost its credit, as some of them 
have done recently, they must expect to lose the custom of 
honest men as well. 

The Ilbert bill controversy. 

“The second danger ahead of us is the attack that is being 
made on our privileges and our liberties, better known as the 
Ilbert Bill controversy. Thoro are possibly none of us here 
who remember the Ilbert Bill uproar in the early eighties, 
but there are some of us who came to India not long after¬ 
wards when the echoes of that trouble woro still ringing in 
the air. That the Legislative Assembly should have roused 
all these old passions again within tho first year of its exie- 
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fence, is, to say the least of it, a great error in tactics. At 
the back of our minds, those of us, I mean, who openly declared 
for the Reforms, and promised to make them as much of a 
success as we could, thero was always an uneasy feeling that 
we might bo prejudicing our own rights, but I do not think 
that any of us ever thought that the attack would come at 
once within the first few months of the constitution of the 
Reformed Assembly. It shows us that the danger is real, 
and it shows us that we havo got to stick together, as it may 
be a fight for our very existence. I will not go any length 
into this subject as the matter is being considered by a very 
strong Committee. If tin's Committee can come to a com¬ 
promise that is likely to last and which will be acceptable 
to us, nobody will be move pleased than I am ; but we must 
be prepared for tho worst, although we hope for the best. 
There is, I feel convinced, a certain amount of bluff on the 
part of many Indians over this matte’ - . It is a question of 
twisting the lion’s tail, as has been done so often by the 
continental Powers, and the usual process is to go on twisting, 
keeping a sharp eye on the other end of the lion to see how 
far it is safe to go before be begins to bito- My advice to 
you, therefore, when the result of this Committee comes out, 
unless it is favourable, is to show your teeth as soon as pos¬ 
sible. I havo been asked what wo can do, or what we are 
going to do. My amnver is that we are going to do every¬ 
thing that lies within our power. I am not, of course, going 
to give our plans away prematurely, nor am I going to in¬ 
dulge in threats, but 1 can assure the Legislative Assembly 
that if they pursue this course they are taking on a good 
deal more than they probably bargain for. in addition to 
what we can do out here, the public at home are at last 
rousing themselves to some interest in India and they are 
beginning to see that law and order here is not as certain as 
it should be, and the lives and liberties of their kith and 
kin are not as safe as they ought to be. Now will be the 
time to rouse British public opinion against any attack on our 
legal rights, and 1 feel convinced that our case is good enough 
to raise a storm, that it will sweep any proposed legislation 
before it, even if the Reforms have to go too. 

"But thi9 thing I say unhesitatingly, that no matter what may 
happen at Delhi, the Europeans of India will not stand any encroach* 
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ment on the legal rights that we have found necessary in years past) 
and which we are convinced will be still more necessary in the future. 
This is not a question of reform or reaction. It is not a question of 
justice or injustice It is a far greater question than that. It is a 
question of rights and liberty. It is a question of life and death. 
Let but this safeguard be taken from us. and not one of us will be 
safe from a charge of any foul crime up to murder with the certainty 
of a conviction. 

"We will await the report of the Committee in the hope 
that they will recommend some acceptable compromise but 
if that hope is not realised then action must be taken at 
once. 1 shall not be here to offer you my services as a leader 
which I would otherwise gladly do, but I would like to make 
this suggestion which, if the occasion arises, your new Com¬ 
mittee may consider for what it is worth. In my opinion, 
the matter should be dealt with, not by the Chamber, hut 
by the European Association ; and they should appoint a 
spocial committee to deal with this matter only, and to this 
special committoo the Chamber should give the services to 
take this matter seriously. 

"The activities of many classes of Indians, some acting 
constitutionally and many acting unconstitutionally, seem to 
me to bo aiming at one thing, and one thing only, which is 
to make matters so impossible for us Britishers in India that 
we will get out. But lot. them be well assured that, wo will 
not get out. Tho spirit of the old merchant adventurers, 
the ancestors of many of us here to day, is by no means dead. 
Are we going to be juggled out of our birth right by a parcel 
of lawyer politicians'! Are we going to relinquish the 
heritage which our fathers won with the blood of some of 
the best men that ever came out of Britain? Are we going 
to sit quietly and submissively by to accept from any Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, or from any organisation of Mr. Gandhi, 
what is vulgarly known as the order of t he boot? 1 think 
not. Or, if we do, I shall be entiroly mistaken in my 
countrymen. 

"Let ns not, however, dwell too long on the dark side of 
things. There is, thank God, a brighter sido, Indians are 
not all like that ; indeed there is a large number, probably 
a large majority who have the sense to recognise that India 
for Indians alone is quite an impossible ideal. They are, as 
a rule, somewhat timid in coming forward and proclaiming 
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(heir opinion, but- Ibo spread of civil dhobcdionco and the 
threatening of anarchy are driving them to take action, and 
new leaders who are sound men of common sense are appear¬ 
ing and are willing to join hands with vis. One of the out¬ 
come of this is the formation of a new League, the chief pur¬ 
pose of which is to fight- non co-operation, anarchy and revo¬ 
lution. We are woll advanced in this scheme, and we will, 
for the timo being, place our political opinions on one side, 
and work whole-heartedly together to fight this imminent 
danger preached by the Khilafalist- and Mr. Gandhi. The 
work which will ho mostly propaganda work will be dono 
entirely by Indians but funds will be required, and we shall 
all have to subscribe freely. This is not a charity, gentlemen, 
it is an insurance premium. If prudent men insure their 
premises and their property against damage or destruction 
by riots and civil commotion, it. is surely prudent also to pay 
anothor small premium in an endeavour to prevent such riots 
from breaking out. I will ask you to bear this in mind when 
Sir Alexander Murray and Mr. Langford -James come round 
to ask you for your subscription to this League. 

“Besides this immediate work, 1 look to this League to 
serve an even more useful purpose in the future. We have 
set out to work together against the disturbers of law and 
order, but I fcol suro that when that purpose is effected, we 
shall find that we have got used to working together, and wo 
shall succeed then in finding some common ground on which 
these racial questions can be settled. 

“My last word, therefore, to you, gentlemen, is to form a 
solid defcnco. Hit back and hit back hard when attacked. 
Join hands with those Indians of moderate principles who 
are willing and wishful to work with you, and ho sympathetic 
with their legitimate aspirations as regards the Government 
of thoir own country. If an alliance on these lines can be 
brought about, I feel confident that we shall then go forward 
side by side, the best of us Britishers and the best of 
Indians, working whole-heartedly for the good of this 
laud in which we live. And when this fungus growth has 
been brushed away, this poisonous fungus growth, hatred, 
anarchy and revolution which now dims her lustre, India 
will shine out again in all her brightness, and prove that sho 
ever was the fairest jewel in Britain’s Imperial Crown, 




The All India 

Trade Union Congress 

JHARIA, NOVEMBER SOTH, 1921. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress held its second 
session (1st. session, 1920, at Bombay under Lala Lajpat 
Rai—See A. R. 1921) at Jharia, Bengal, on the 30th 
November last with Mr. Joseph Baptista as the President 
and Mr. Ramjush Agaiwala as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. There was a large attendance of 
the Colliery and Railway Workers, and representatives 
of labour (rom Bombay and Madras also attended. 

In the course of his speech Seth T. Ramjush Agarwala, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee said :—I am 
myself an employer of labour, but this association with 
colliery work for the last 22 years at Jharia furnished 
me ample opportunity to acquiant myself with the ugly 
features of the mines labor. The difference between the 
mine-owners' affluence and the coolies’ starvation wages is 
monstrous. In fact, the unequal struggle for bare existence 
has been such an oppressive experience that I shall be falso 
to myself if I do not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe 
to ill-used labor. To-day, we are no longer loading labor, 
but are led by it. Labor in Europe is playing for high stakos. 
It wants to reconstitute society, tear up the present economic 
system, do away with the private ownership of land and 
capital and transfer all property from the individual to the 
community. Socialism is not new to India. To that end, 
therefore, the people of India must learn unity. Peasantry 
and artisans have again to be set on their feet. Strikes have 
now become a common feature of the Indian Labor move¬ 
ment. Last year, there were altogether 183 strikes in India, 
involving over three lakhs of workers. Only a small number 
were completely or partially successful. Strikes have their 
uses, but should not be entered upon lightly for minor 
grievances. When you have to fight with the capitalistic 
U 
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Government, you must first make sure of your capacity to 
offer sustained, organised and poacefu) resistance before 
deciding on strike,” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr. Joseph 
Baptista said the cupidity of capitalists inflamed trade jea¬ 
lousies and was really responsible for the subjection of India. 
Tho real remedy was to put a brake on that cupidity by 
fixing the maximum profit of capital by domestic legislation. 
“Without a National Government”, he continued, “we can 
not promote international solidarity, without political power 
we cannot solve economic problems. Many friends imagine 
they can have Swadeshi before Swaraj. This is putting tho 
cart before tho horse. We may have Swaraj without 
Swadeshi, but never Swadeshi without Swaraj. True 
Swadeshi can only ho reached by tariffs, but tariffs mean 
fiscal freedom, which is utterly incompatible with foreign 
rule. Therefore, we must first seok Swaraj.” 

Tho President suggested the early establishment of a 
Labor Ministry, adding that the comparative indifference 
of the Government to Labor interests and problems was 
intolerable, considering that Labor constituted 90 per cent 
of the population and contributed 80 per cent revenue of 
the Government. Labor problems demanded an energetic 
policy and a generous budgof, even if half the army had to 
be disbanded. It was a gigantic problem, but it was chiefly 
the creation of British Rule and Commerce, The unfavour¬ 
able position of Labor in India was due to the want of Trade 
Unions to regulate the moral and material conditions of 
the workers. It would bo the business of the Congress to 
suggest measures to alleviate matters. 

(< Our^ ambition ho said, is to make the Congress the 
National” organ of Labor. Our policy must be to steer 
clear of extreme individualism and Bolshevism and follow 
the golden mean of Fabian Socialism. But tho Trado Union 
Congress'cannot dispense with politics. The fact is that at tho 
bottom there «s a fear that the masses will wrench from the 
classes political power by combination. This fear must be 
greater in India whore the power is in tho hands of foreign¬ 
ers. Besides, direct action, even for political ends, had been 
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sanctioned by British Labor. There is, therefore, no reason 
for the Trade Union Congress to boycott politics. Measures 
for the workers’ welfare should include education, sanitation, 
workmen’s compensation, nationalisation of land, railways, 
coal mines, jute and tea aud the exportation of foodstuffs. 

Proceeding, he said : The moment of the Prince’s visit 
is inopportune. When his coming was announced by Lord 
Reading, I felt he was to be the messenger of Swaraj. Ho may 
still be the harbinger of Swaraj. The fact is the workers of 
the world have learnt a lesson from the War that no Nation 
should govern another Nation without its consent. England 
can now keep India in subjection only by force. But it is as 
sure as that night follows day that if Mr. Gandhi does not 
win by soul force, 10,000 secret societies will spring up in 
India ready for brute force. The Prince has a grand opportunity 
of immortalising himself as the Princo of Peace by proclaiming 
to'bi el urbi what. The right remedy for India is Swaraj.” 

The Secretary then read messages of sympathy from a 
number of leading Indian politicians, also from the Workers' 
Welfare League, London, Scottish Trade Union Congress’ 
Glasgow, Irish Labor Party, Dublin, tbe Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, the General Council of the British Trade Union 
Congress, London, the Independent Labor Party and tho 
Ginoral Union of Textile Workers, Huddersfield. Mr. J. 
H. Pattinson, M. L. C., a sympathetic colliery proprietor, 
attended. 

The Swaraj Resolution 

The following resolution was adopted : 

"This Congress declares that the time has now arrived 
for the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India.” 

Mr. Chamanlal who moved tho resolution said that the 
workers wero the prop of the Nation. Tbe only obstacles to 
national freedom were the Indian capitalists who with foreign 
capitalists exploitod the workers. Under Swaraj that would 
be stopped. 

Mr. E. L. Iyer who seconded said the Madras Central 
Labour Board bad a rule under which politic* were taboo, but 
the experience of the past’two yoars showed that that policy 
was wrong. 
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Mr. B. Miller in supporting said that he represented 
about one lakh of railway workers, European and Indian, who 
were all in favour of Swarai which was iho birlh right of the 
Indian Nation. 

Mr. K, Roy Choudhury, M. L. C., who also supported the 
resolution, put was against introducing politics in trade unions, 
said the workers wanted Swaraj to remove penal laws against 
themselves and generally to romove barbirous social conditions 
in the country. 

Swami Vishwanand, Jharia miner’s loader, who seconded, 
said that although the miners produced coal-wealth they saw 
the spectacle to day of the coal dealers living luxurious lives 
while the miners lived in holes and worked without adequate- 
food and clothing. The coal-miners led wretched lives and 
their pitiable condition needed drastic remedy. Ho warned the 
colliery proprietors against the policy of drift which would 
eventually open the flood gates of Bolshevism in India. 

On the second day, December 1st. 1921, a resolution re¬ 
commending Indian workmen to adopt Swadeshi and encourage 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, moved by Shrimati Savitri 
Devi, a young Gurkha lady, seconded by Doctor Murali Lai, 
of Cawnpore and supported by threo other speakers, was 
unanimously adopted. Another important resolution was 
moved as follows :— 

“The Congress deplores the miserable conditions of life* 
employment of coal miners of Bihar-Bengal which cry aloud 
for the following immediate remedial measures : Reduction 
of hours of work, increase in the rate of wages, education, 
housing, compensation for injuries, etc, and authorises the 
Executive Committee to confer with the colliery owners and 
managers to adopt effective measures.” 

Tho resolution was movod by Swami Darslianand and 
seconded by Swami Vishwanand. 

Mr. J. H. Pattinson, M. L. C., speaking on this resolu* 
tion, said : As a representative of tho employers of colliery 
labor, 1 may state definitely we are entirely in sympathy with 
labor. Our desire is to see labor well treated, well housod, 
well looked after. Further, we desire to see the standard 
of colliery labor raised. Wo are prepared to grant reasonable 
labor domatids. On the other hand, we are justified, I think, 
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in asking labor to co-operate with us and give us more coal 
by working six days a week. Further, I propose the colli¬ 
eries should start schools for miners’ children. Also my 
advice to minors is : Should any colliery propie tor not give 
you decent houses to livo in, leave that colliery and go to a 
bettor one. The same romark applies to wages, water supply 
and general conditions. Another word. Do not drink too 
much. It will spoil your health and mako you so week that 
you won’t bo able to work at all. I don’t say give up drink 
entirely. But drink in moderation. Wo aio entirely in 
accord with the Trado Union Movement for coalfields and 
are prepared to afford every assistance. With such an organi¬ 
sation in being disputes and grievances can very easily bo 
settled and a great many cases of misunderstandings, which 
occurred in the past, will never again arise. Let us work 
together, Capital and Labor, and do not let us quarrel. I 
offer you the helping hand and if you accept it you will 
not regrot it. 

The Congress re-asscmbled on tho 2nd Decembor and the 
miners attended in even greator numbers. There was a great 
commotion over the action of the capitalist Mine owners, 
specially European, who had triod to influence Government and 
make them declare the holding of the conference illegal. Tho 
first resolution condemned the circular containing the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the Indian Mining Federation and tho Indian 
Mining Association, and uttered a warning that such an 
attitude, as disclosed by the resolutions, would promulgate 
bitterest class war between the employers and employees. 

The circular in question contained two resolutions, one 
expressing the opinion that the holding of the Congress in tho 
present disturbed stato of labour and general political unrest 
throughout India was likely to load to serious trouble and 
danger of broach of peaco and that the holding of the proposed 
meeting anywhero within 200 miles of the coalfields should be 
prohibited. Another said if tho Goverment would not pro¬ 
hibit the Congress, the joint mooting demanded a full and 
immediate provision for the protection of life and property 
of European and Indian residents and employers of labour 
and for tho maintenance of law and order. 

In the morning at the mooting of tho Exocutivo Com¬ 
mittee a deputation of colliery proprietors who are members 
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of the Indian Mining Federation which had issued the circulars 
arrived and apologised for their action whereupon they made 
the following declaration. 

“That in view of the scandalous resolution embodied in 
circular No. 32 of 24th November passed by the Indian 
Mining Federation without inviting any opinion of the locol 
members, we, the undersigned colliery proprietors, in meeting 
assomblcd hcroby whole-heartedly sumpathiso with the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and urge the Indian Mining 
Federation to withdraw the resolution or in the alternative 
the members should submit their resignations.” 

Mr. J. P. Kesoji Pitambar moved the resolution and was 
supported by Dr. Kananji and R. Mukhadura and others. 

This croatcd a tromondous sensation and when the 
Congress mot the first resolution to be moved was as 
follows.— 

“That this Congross condemns the attitude taken up by 
Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Eodoration, and 
the Chamber of Commerce and warns those bodies that this 
would only precipitate the bitterest of class wars between the 
employer and the employees.” 

This was moved by Seth Eamjush Agarwala and passed 
by a tumultuous enthusiasm. 

The Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, on bobalf of 
the colliery proprietors thereupon made amonds by stating 
in the Congross that the Gujarati colliery owners had that 
day agreed to grant several concessions to the miners regarding 
clothing, better-housing, abolition of gorg shops, sanitation, 
primary education, payment of sick allowance, gratuity com¬ 
pensation for injury, oic. This was held as a great triumph 
for the Congress. 

The second resolution of the day condemned the action 
alleged to havo boon taken in certain collieries in dismissing 
somo workmen for attending tho Congress. 

Mr. Miller, speaking on tho resolution said that the 
colliery proprietors who acted in that way ought to he 
made to apologise to tho Congress. Otherwise the only 
course left to them will bo to declare a general strike in 
which event he (Miller) would gladly take up tho minors’ 
leadership. 
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Other Resolutions Passed. 

(1) That a committeo of Trade Union Congress bo 
appointed with one ollicial to inform the International Labour 
organisation how far the resolutions of the League of Nations 
assemblies at Genoa arid Washington have been carried into 
offect by the Government of India. 

(2) That this Congress strongly protests against the refu¬ 
sal to ratify the conditions of the Genoa International Labour 
Conference, as such attitude is calculated to prejudice pros¬ 
pects of Indian Seamen by antagonising Europoan Comrades 
and recommends the adoption of draft conventions relating to 
hours of work, establish national soamon codos, unemployment 
insurance for seamen, abolition of Broker and Ghat Sareng 
system and establishing facilities for finding employment for 
seamon. 

(3) That Indian Nautical Institutes bo established in each 
Indian soaport. 

(4) That this Congress sends its messago of sympathy to 
the starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers of 
the world to help Russia in her struggle for peace. 

(5) That this Congress requests tho Workers’ Wolfnro 
League for India to ascertain how the slate of unemployment 
of British workers can be speedily remedied by prompt co opera¬ 
tion between workers in India and those of Groat Britain 
and Ireland. 

(6) That this Congress extends its fraternal greetings to 
Indian workers in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its 
executive committee to discover through communication with 
workers in Fiji what Indian workers can do to help them 
in their struggle. 

(7) That incase of strikes sanctioned by the Trade Union 
Congress or its executive tho affiliated Union must contribute 
to maintain strikers if tho striko extends over a period of 
more than a month, and for this purpose instructs tho execu¬ 
tive committeo to start special strike insurance fund. 

(8) That this Congress resolves in view of the affair of 
colliery proprietors that a joint committee ho formed to 
discuss question of improvement of tho present condition of 
labour in coalfields and the question of creating machinery for 
amicable settlement between proprietors and minors. 
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(9) Tbis Congress instructs ils Executive Committee to 
create under its authority powerful local exocutivo committees 
at Madras, Calcutta, Jharia, Jamshedpur, other important 
labour centres and conduct tho work of organisation or super¬ 
vision and assistance of exploited workers in all important 
centres. 

(10) That the Executive Commkteee should take cffectivo 
measures by all means in their power to compel Indian 
employers to provide modern housing for tho workers fit for 
human habitation. 

(11) Tbis Congress is of opinion that vital problems 
would not receive propor attention until a Ministry of labour 
in which labour has confidence is established dovoted to tho 
interest of labour. 

(12) This Congress condemns war, as in its opinion war 
entails useless sacrifice on the part of the workers of tho world, 
and calls upon the world-workers to adopt concerted action 
in order to provont international warfare. 

(13) That in view of tho prevailing tendency of Indians 
to prefer hand-spun and hand-woven clothes this Congress 
urges upon employers not to interfere with employees’ choice 
to wear Khadi except in cases of proscribed uniforms. 

(14) That in regard to Railway workers a scale o! mini¬ 
mum wages should bo fixed, that gratuities and bonus should 
not bo ferfeited in case of declaration of strike by employees, 
and that conditions regarding gratuity should bo altered 
making it a right and not a gift. 

(15) Arrangements be made for the proper bousing, 
medical treatment and education of railway-men and their 
children. 

(16) That the contract system on railways in connection 
with pay of clerks etc., should be abolisbod and all bo treated 
as railway servants. 

(17) That differential treatment on racial lines in regard 
to pay etc., should be abolished forthwith. 



THE ALL-INDIA 

Police Conference 

1I0JMAH, 88 TH DECEMBER 1921 

The All India Police Conference held its first session 
at Howrah on the 28th. December 1921. About six 
hundred delegates, mainly Indians and a sprinkling of 
Anglo-Indians, attended from all parts of India. Mr. C. 
C. Mukherji, D. S. P. was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and Rai Saheb P. C. Biswas, D. S. P. was 
the President. 

The Presidential Address 

A halo of romance is attached to tradition of everything 
and it has a potential value in maintaining its esprit de corps. 
It is a matter of commom knowledge that old traditions die 
hard and a bad reputation long survives the introduction of 
improvement. The traditional instances of oppression of by¬ 
gone ages have still a strong-hold on the prejudice of the people. 
It is indeed a misfortune to our department that although 
isolated casjs of oppression sometimes occur, as there is hlack 
sheep in every department, our service has not gained a bit in 
the estimation of the public. To outsiders it is very easy to 
criticise, but those who are in it should realise what courage 
and honesty, perseverance and patience combined with risk of 
life are required in the faithful discharge of our duties, with un¬ 
sympathetic superiors upwards, and exacting critics backwards. 

In this connection I would like to discuss the popular mis¬ 
conceptions regarding our service. The learned members of 
the Council often say that the difference in pay of members of 
Felice services and other members of analogous services is.due 
to the difference in academical qualifications required for ad¬ 
mission into the respective services. We may not be so many 
B. A.s or M. A.sor so many technical graduates, but wo are 
graduates in our own science, Criminology, which necessa¬ 
rily teaches us something of every science, technical subjects, 
such as Psychology, Chemistry, Survey, Photography, Toxico¬ 
logy, Botany, Neumasmatics, and what not. We can challenge 

u(«) 
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any other department, where such varied knowledge is requir¬ 
ed. A petty head-constable on Re. 25 is doing the same 
thing in a rural part of a country which a coroner with a high 
salary does in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Besides this, 
are we not standing like stone-statues at our posts in the 
scorching sun of Rajputana and the Loo of the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab when everybody else is under a fan on in 
the shade 1 Are we not patrolling at night in ceaseless down¬ 
pour of rains or in snow in hilly districts to protect tho life 
and property of the people ? Are we not shivering with Mala¬ 
ria in most unhealthy places ami consuming a pound of quinine 
every month under Government orders and doing our duty 
without a murmur 7 Are we not conveying patients of infec¬ 
tious diseases to hospital '? Are we not removing unclaimed 
cadavers and disposing of them for the welfare of tho public 1 
Then, what does it matter if we can efficiently discharge 
these multifarious duties though with lesser educational quali¬ 
fications in comparison with other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment. But alas ! comrades, not a word of praiso for all these 
unpalatable works either from the honourable members or the 
authorities. Oh 1 the irony of fate, I would appeal to my country¬ 
men and critics to weigh all these factors into their considera¬ 
tion before they hasten to make any remark off-hand, and not 
to forget that our service is of a peculiar nature, without any 
parallel in other sister departments, and as such it requires 
special consideration. 

Let us now see what is the character of our force. Tho 
character of the police is said to be the character of the nation. 

1 do not believe it. We are depicted to be anything but 
scoundrels of the blackest order. We are charged with perjury 
forgery, bribery and knavery. Our reports and our diaries 
are described as “police papers” meaning something incredible. 
Whilst police ofiicors in other countries are examined in 
chamber and their evidence is taken as gospel truth, our evi¬ 
dence here is to be accepted with caution. Even tho Indian 
Evidence Act excludes statements made before a police officer 
from the evidence. How we. can remove this stigma is an 
important problem for solution. Tho root causes of this black 
stigma seem to be two ; the first, our low pay, and the second, 
that wc identify ourselves with the interest of the prosecution. 
The remedy of the first rests with the Government and 1 shall 
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rleal with that later on, but the second lies with us alone. 
We can place the whole truth and the naked truth before the 
Judge. Wbat does it matter if in the five per cent of the 
bujglary cases or twenty per cent dacoity cases which we are 
at best able to detect in India the culprits go olF unpunished 
for want of sufficient evidence ? The days of ‘no conviction— 
no promotion’ having long passed away, why should we simply 
for fear of frowns of our superiors or for better figures in tbo 
administrative reports derogate oursebes to the humiliating 
character tbo people give us. Wo should never forget that 
honesty is the best poliey in life. 

If our tradition and character bo such as 1 have said just 
now, wbat are our powers and privileges ? Comrades, we have 
unlimited powers, so to say. The First Police Act, under the 
British Administration, was onacted in Lord Cornwallis’s time. 
The powers and responsibilities then laid down have been 
retained word per word in the current Police Act. of 1 SCI. 
Besides, whenever any Act or special law is passed wo are vested 
with additional powers. 1 am not talking of our powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code or the Police Aot—we require 
them. But sve have been given additional powers under the 
Salt Act, Fisheries Act, Opium Act, Excise Act, Forest Act 
and a number of other Acts. Additional powors mean 
additional responsibilities and extra labour. But does our 
remuneration increase with the increase of labour ? 1 should 

say emphatically—No. There are soparato departments for 
working out all the laws at a great expense on the part of the 
Government whose legitimate duty is to enforce them. Bui 
we are so many sugar-laden asses and we must carry any 
amount of load on our backs even if wc are famished with 
hunger. If we are to do these additional duties, why should 
not the Government abolish those departments and utilise tbo 
savings for the betterment of our pay and prospect 1 ? 

Just have a census of our multifarious duties. Wc are 
reporters of epidemics, doctors for distributing cholera pills, 
we are census officers, we are the suppliers of carts and ration 
to the Military marching out, we aro the suppliers of the 
necessaries of touring Government officials, we are the conser¬ 
vancy officers to remove unclaimed dead bodies and what 
not ? And yet, Comrades, we are tho lowest paid officers of 
Government, 
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But now see how we stand with regard to our privileges. 
Do you know, gentlemen, what.were tho piy and privileges of 
Police Sub-Inspector in the 18th century 1 He was known as 
a Daroga or Thaiiadar, and his pay was 11s. 25 to Ks 30. Don’t 
think that was a trifling amount. Rico was then sold at 8 mds. 
per rupee and now it is sold at Rs S per md. Rupees 25 o( the 
18th century is equivalent tolls 800 now. At that time the pay 
of tho Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, was only Rs 200 i. c. 
eight times of tbe pay of the Sub-luspectur. Now the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police is getting Rs 2250 and the Sub Inspector Rs 
100 on the average i. e. he gets 20 times of the Sub-Inspector’s 
pay. The Sub Inspectors were then gazetted officers and they 
could not be punished except by the Governor-General. I do 
not know how and when they lost this privilege and came to be 
at the mercy of their every-day superiors, but their initial pay 
remained the same throughout the 19th century and was 
raised from Rs 30 to Rs 50 in 1905 and to Rs 80 only in tho 
last year. 

I do not know for certain when the rank of Inspectors 
was created, it was probably in 1801 when the current Police 
Act was legislated. The 1st and 2nd grade Police officers are 
Gazetted Officers. Many of us were gazetted officers as 1st and 
2nd grade Inspectors for a long time but one fine morning we 
suddenly came to know that we bad been promoted to nou- 
gazotted rank ! Thus you see, gentlemen, that our powers are 
gradually increasing but our privileges are gradually vanishing. 
Why should Excise Inspectors and Sub-Dy. Collectors, whoso 
services were analogous to those of Inspectors of Police, be 
gazetted while the Police Inspectors should be non-gazetted ? 
We were elatod with joy when the Government kept our de¬ 
partment as a reserved subject. We, foresootb, thought that we 
would get more pay, more privileges. We have painfully 
realised that we are, as it were, a Hock of goats to be sacrificed 
at tho alter of State necessity. Rovonue has fallen short—the 
subordinate Police should get less pay than others, a retrench¬ 
ment is necessary to meet tho deficit in the finance—it must he 
dono from the Police Department and not from any of the 
transferred departments. 

Ect us see what other privileges we have got. We are 
said to belong to tho civil department, but do wo get advan¬ 
tages of the Civil Service? Our duly is entirely of military 
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nature ; our drill, our punishment drill, confinement to quar¬ 
ters, our discipline in the orderly room, our uniform aud sentry 
duty our fall-in at bugle sound and alarm bell, our firing on mob 
rioters, aro all of military nature and yet we are not entitled 
to the privileges of the military department. The civil part of 
our service i. e. the part relating to the prevention and 
detection of crime, combined with tho military portion, has 
made our duties more onerous and responsible than the military. 
The military are on rare occasions in the field service but wc 
are, as it is, always in it. But do we get anything akin to tho 
field allowance or ration or special leave and pension like tho 
military ? We were formerly exempted from the operations of 
the Arms Act but that privilege has also been withdrawn. Thus, 
gentlemen, we are entitled to none of the privileges of the 
military department although, I am afraid, as I have said, our 
work is of a military nature. 

Let us see if we get the privileges of the civil depart¬ 
ment \ r ou know every civil servant gets a daily allow¬ 
ance whenover he goes beyond 5 miles from the head¬ 
quarters and gets mileage when he traveh more than 
20 miles. Do the Head Constables and Constables who form 
the integral part of our department get a single pice within the 
jurisdiction of their respective Thanas though they may bo 
travelling 50 miles at a stretch. Are the Police officers enti¬ 
tled to all the privileges of travelling allowance when they are 
transferred from ono station to another within the same dis¬ 
trict 1 The answer is emphatically in the negative. We have 
read Art 990 C. S. R. under which every civil servant gets 
daily allowance according to tho distance travelled by him 
when he is supplied with a conveyance or its propulsion allow¬ 
ance. Our Sub inspectors are given only tho conveyance allow¬ 
ance and not the conveyance, do not get daily allowance nor 
half mileago. The Railway Police (excluding the Bombay 
Presidency) gets only the daily allowance for absence of 8 hours, 
and River Police Officers travelling with passes by steamers do 
not get any allowance whatever except a nominal fixed 
(ravelling allowance quite contrary to tho rules applicable to 
the other civil servants. Is there any justification for their 
diifeiential treatment 1 None. So in whatever direction we go 
in the matter of our pay and prospocts, rights aud privileges, 
we find ourselves nowhere. 
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Do you think, Comrades, that the authorities do not under* 
stand that with our pay and privileges wo cannot maintain 
ourselves? Do you ever for a moment believe that the Hon’ble 
Meinbors in charge of the Police Department do not know, 
pardon me for saying so, that many of the subordinate ranks 
aro led to have recourse to dishonest means for their mainte¬ 
nance ? The Hon’ble members belong to that intelligent race 
which is ruling half the globe and they ha* r o vast experience of 
Indian affairs and we cannot believe that they do not under¬ 
stand the situation. Tboy do, but thoy will not mend matters 
as they do not care a fig for the welfare of so many biped 
animals as we are looked upon by them. We must protest, my 
Comrades, as vehemently as we can, against these iniquities, 
handicapped though we are with Police Act V of 1861. Ours 
is a life and death question, it is no good mincing matters, no 
good dying of starvation without giving vent to the true feeling. 

Gentlemen, comparison is said to be a bad taste. It may 
be, but there are times when it becomes a necessity. We are 
destined to toil for 24 hours, night and day. The English 
Constabulary is said to have six hours day. The coolies of the 
mills in India have S hours day. All other departments of 
Government have 6 hours day. There are departments where 
day doos not break at all, but our day breaks when wo are 
enlisted and closes when we retire, and wo are liable to be 
penalised if we try to have a moment’s vest or leisure. But yet 
there is absolutely no special concession for leave or pension. 
On the contrary, we are rather worse than other civil servants. 
Thoy got leave whenever they require it, but we get it by turn 
when the necessity is over. An officer applied for three mouths 
privilege leave in March 1901 and ho got it in April 1906! 

>Sown allah ! Is this justice? 

If therefore, as I have said, the police service is an 
ossential part of the body-politic, the provincial and subor¬ 
dinate services are its backbone becauso it is these services 
which are required to bear the main strain and burden of 
work. Let us imagine for a moment the position of a Sub- 
Inspector in an outlying Thana— vested with vast powers 
and responsibilities, left to work according to his own .judg¬ 
ment and discretion on occasions of emergencies, obliged to 
live among the most insanitary surroundings, deprived of tho 
tueans of educating his children, of requisitioning for medical 
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aid in casc9 of illness, a stranger to the local people and yet 
required to watch the had characters and control the local 
crime. In fact, an ideal station house officer must ha a person 
fearlessly devoted to his duties, strictly honest and at the 
same time discreet and loyal, popular with his superiors and 
subordinates and the local people, must have an immense 
amount of energy and initiative, courage and resourcefulness 
and intelligence. In remote places he is the only representa¬ 
tive of tho mighty British Raj, of all i s power and glory, its 
reputation and prestige. 1 challenge any one to point out any 
other service in which these qualifications to such a degree are 
required to be displayed in the ordinary daily work of 
an officer. 

If our difficulties are immense, the criticism of a section 
of the population against the Police service as a whole is 
indeed disheartening. I would ask these gentlemen to imagine 
for a moment the state into which the country would bo 
thrown if the force was withdrawn for a day. Imagine, 
gentlemen, what happens if the subordinate police force 
ceases to exist for a single day; the high officials run to 
treasuries to guard them ; Mr. I. B. Dutt, the promulgator 
of the Retrenchment Committee in Bengal, armed with a 
walking stick—M. L. C.’s, like Police Officers not being exempt¬ 
ed from the operations of the Arms Act—mounts guard over 
the Malkhana and Kumar Shih Sekhareswar arraigns his 
darwans to protect his heir-looms. The public in general 
have no sleep. Any number of mail robberies and house 
dacoities arc reported ; the prisoners escape from the lock up ; 
a few phthisis patriots lying in the beach of Vizagapatam and 
no philanthropic men found to remove them to hospital ; two 
victims of cholera lying in Mulehand’s Dharmashala at Lahore, 
none to remove them, the non-co operators shout “Allba ho- 
Akbar”, “Bande Mataram,” with greater vehemence causing 
greater annoyance and nervousness to the authorities; tho 
Law Courts are closed ; the administrative machinery is 
completely upset. 

Imagine again, gentlemen, what will be the effect if the 
subordinate police refuse to obey the command of his superior 
officer for dispersing or firing on a riotous mob. You may 
laugh at the idea, I too know that such a thing is impossible 
or at least undesirable. But no one knows how things change. 
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You must not forget that the people of the country are no 
longer afraid of jail, and this spirit lias also been imbibed 
by the subordinate police. At tho same time 1 can assert 
that so long as their superior officers retain a grain of influ¬ 
ence over them, they will never go astray. We arc, however, 
daily suffering, and what will bo the consequence if such a 
step is taken in extreme disappointment ? Where will be 
the prestige of Government? In remote districts, far away 
from the Fort or the headquarters of detachments, the subor¬ 
dinate police are tho keepers of prestige or the Izzat of 
Government. The Government is also aware of this fact, 
but as we are, as it were, the accursed section of tho humani¬ 
ty, there is a palpable want of effort on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to ameliorate our wretched condition. 

Gentlemen, our duties to State and public are much talked 
of, and let ns see how we stand at- present regarding them. 
While I speak of our relation to the State 1 can boldly assert 
without fear of contradiction that it is our department that 
serves the best interests of the Government, and in fact we 
are the eyes, ears, and limbs of it. We are regarded as next 
to the Army, and why say next, in some cases more important 
than that. It is our department which alone stands by it in 
time of its sore trials, and is faced with all the difficulties 
and their consequences. This will be quite evident if we 
look back to the past. Whenever our Government is 
embarrassed, tho help of our service is requisitioned. It is 
members of our department that fought out anarchism in 
tho past and i9 combating tho non-co-operation movement 
in the present political crisis of the country, but with what 
result? It is members of our department who have shed tho 
• best blood in tboir faithful discharge of duty. Where are 
Khan Bahadur Shams ul Alam, Babu Basanta'.Kumar Chatter- 
lee, Jitendra Mohan Ghosh and Madhu Sudan today? There 
are hundred other comrades of mine who have proved their 
unflinching loyalty to fight out anarchism even by losing their 
lives. Let their departed souls now see how shabbily their 
comrades are being treated to day, with respect to pay and 
prospects. Let us invoke their departed spirits and let them 
see how the blood that they had ungrudgingly shed for the 
cause of Government has benefitted the service, as a whole, 
and lot them soy what they think of their sacrifice. If they 
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could make audible speeches, they would perhaps havo told 
you plainly that to dio for Government to provo loyalty, will 
not actually bring any recompense to sufferers, nor in any way 
help the members of their service, and they would have told 
you, to do so was a mistake and foolishness. On tbo other 
hand, they would have now repented for their fearless and 
faithful devotion. The survivors would tell us that at the 
time of need you would rccoivo any amount of patting and 
British diplomacy would hold out any amount of promises, 
nevor to be kept, but when tbo need will be over you will 
be treatod like cats and dogs; the documents of promises 
being treated as ‘old scraps of paper’'. This would in*ike us 
realise the truth of the saying that no one gains anything by stand¬ 
ing against the national aspirations oj the ptople of the soil. 

Next, what about our relation to the public? The suflici- 
oncy of the scrvico to a large extent depends on the closeness 
of touch with tho people and the extent to which it can ins¬ 
pire public trust and confidence. For matters of detection 
or prevention or reporting of crime otc., we are to rely on the 
ovidence of those acquainted with them. In a vast country 
like India with diverse population, with different traditions 
and custom, our department, in each province, can by no means 
sufficiently discharge its duties without the co-operation and 
sympathy of the people. But to our bad luck we are looked upon 
with awe and suspicion by the public, and our presence is 
shunnod by them. This apathy of the public is duo to many 
causes and I shall only deal with tho underlying causes that 
havo placed our service under such a popular ban. 

We are doing our duty as faithfully and as diligently 
as the police of all other countries in the world are doing. 
The police of other countries are said to be popular and the 
police of England are said to bo universally popular. Bub 
why are we so unpopular ? The reason is not far to seek. 
Tho police aro the agents who maintain the dignity of law. 
In those countries where laws are made by the people, the 
police aro popular, because they maintain tho dignity of the 
people's law. Here, in India, the laws are made by Govern¬ 
ment and the people are of opinion that the laws are made 
to rulo them, to control their natural aspirations and not for 
tbeir benefit. We maintain the dignity of these laws and en¬ 
force them. That is one reason why we are so very unpopular, 
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When l* speak of our unpopularity, I cannot refrain from 
uttering, though unpleasant it may be, that our conduct rules 
and the attitude of our superiors rather accentuate our 
estrangement from the public. We cannot freely mix with 
them, independently invoke their hearty cooperation and 
sympathy for which there is tho greatest need for our duties ; 
if we do so, we are, on flimsiest pretexts, lookod with sus¬ 
picion by superiors, even penalised and our promotions 
are stopped. I ask, comrades, who are responsible for this? 
1 can at once say, we huvo absolutely no fault except that 
wu belong to this unpopular department and it is our superiors 
and conduct rules that widen this gulf. I need not cite 
instances to drive this matter home to you, as 1 am sure, 
many of you, in your official career, have experienced it, but 
I would like to draw your attention to a most recent Govern¬ 
ment. order. When the country is passing through a great 
political crisis since tho launching of non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, Government is taking all precautionary steps to combat 
it and recent Government circulars have authorised its 
servants to address in meetings to explain to the agitated 
mass the good results of tho Reforms Scheme that are sure to 
come in time. But what about us ? We have been strictly 
forbiddon to join any meeting or to make any speech to 
achieve the same end, which our follow-brothers in sister 
services allowod. This single example will bo enough to 
prove tho truth of my above statemont. Then, why is this 
differentiation of treatment and these chains and fetters to 
keep us off the public 1 Lastly, I can assert as an axiomatic 
truth that so long as this undesirable relationship exists and 
tho more it is dotayed to remedy it, the more our service 
will suffer in efficiency. It is a matter of some consolation 
to us that with the inauguration of the Reforms Scheme, the 
people have begun to realise that it is the laws that are 
unpopular and not the police and that our only fault is that 
we aro to carry out these unpopular laws. They aro now 
blaming Government more than their dutiful servants, the 
Police. Thus we can fairly hope that we are not going to 
remain long as unpopular as we are to-day. 

appeal lo Countrymen. 

At tho same time we should appeal to our countrymen to 
bear in mjnd that tho polico nro the servants of the public irj 
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the truest sense of the word. You, the public, arc to pay for 
all other services of the Government, bo it postal, telegraph or 
law. Your letter will not be delivered unless you pay for the 
postage, your messago will not be sent unless you pay the usual 
charges, your petitions and applications in court will not bo 
accepted and heard unless you pay the usual Court Fees. You 
pay all these charges ungrudgingly, but while we, the police, 
are ever ready to serve at youi bidding, watching over your 
property in your slumbers, protecting your interests in all your 
daily transactions, but still we are treated with animosity, we 
are lookod upon as your tormentors, wo are shunned as posts. 
Gcntlemon, it is with a deep sense of mortification I utter 
these words. It is a fact, that the public views us with 
jaundiced eyos and it should be our duty to cure them of (his 
disease. 1 would again appeal to my countrymen that they 
should think of our position very seriously and never forget 
that we are to servo two masters and to please both. I can 
tell my countrymen that our strength does not lie so much in 
the support of the Government as in their hearty co-operation. 

Racial Equality. 

Allow mo now, to pass it to another important subject. 
Wo are hearing of some time past much of the sweet phrase 
“Racial Equality.” Let us see bow far it has affected your 
services. The expression is very sweet and palatable, as it. 
stands. We do not care how far the public have appreciated 
it nor do we care if chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, relating to the punishment of our ruling race, is 
abolished or modified. We are concerned with so much as 
it relates to the Police Department. Since iho Queen’s 
Proclamation we have been enjoying, though indifferently, 
racial equality, and we were being admitted into the Imperial 
Service without any distinction in respect of pay and privileges 
till the black year 1905 when for the first time racial inequality 
crept in our department. The rank of Deputy Superintendent 
was created and the Inspectors were by a stroke of pen 
dobarred from being promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent, and deprived of the right and privilege they 
have been enjoying since 1793. This is not all. The promoted 
Superintendent of Police from the subordinate rank was made 
to accept less pay than his European colleague in the rospec- 
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five grade by Rs. 100. The minimum pay of a European 
Superintendent of Police was Rs. 700 while that of Indian Rs. 
600. The formula of equality according to the rules of the 
Indo-Knglish mathematics came to be :c plus y equal to z, 
where y was only a paltry sum of Rs. 100. That was all right 
and things went on in the same way till 1920, when he put 
into our hands “Delhi-ka-laddu" tho so called Roforms. In the 
new time.scale tho pay of the European cadre of the Imperial 
Police Service has boon raised from Rs. 300—1200, to 4 50— 
1700—a 50 per cent increment throughout. Isay European 
cadre because tho Indian cadre of that service is being 
filled up also by Europeans of Indian domicile. We are not 
interested with the pay and prospect of the ioimer class of 
officers ; we are only interested in Indian Superintendents, who 
are promoted from Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 
Have they boon givon an increment of 50 per cent accor¬ 
ding to the principle of racial equality 1 Certainly not. They 
arc, under the new Reforms, to begin with Rs. 700 only and 
will throughout thoir career draw on an average Rs. 200 
less. His Excellency the Viceroy has been preaching racial 
equality since he set his feet on the shores of the Arabian 
Sea with justice as his handmaid, and all expected that this 
racial inequality, existing in our service, would be removed 
by His Excellency. But alas ! gentlemen, the same dis¬ 
appointment comes to ns, for, in the last communique 
enhancing the pay of the Imperial cadre which has been 
published in His Excellency's time only the European oflicers 
whe were in service before the introduction of tho time scale 
of pay have been favoured with the overseas allowances. But 
let us hope against hope and bo optimistic. It might be that 
the communique referred to above was based on a Despatch 
from His Excellency’s predecessor and he could not give effect 
to his promise without reference to tho Secretary of State. 
Let us wait and see what His Excellency does. So far how¬ 
ever, there is no iota of racial equality in our service. In the 
face of three distinct scales of pay for the same office, amongst 
different races in the police department, can any one assert 
that there is no racial inequality in this department! If 
any body still perversely maintain that there is no racial 
inequality, he must then either be an insane or an unscrupulous 
politician. 
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The Inspectors. 

Next, wbat. about the Inspectors ? As I have already told 
you they have practically no chance of promotion to higher 
service. During the recent years, howover, owing to war vacan¬ 
cies a number of Inspectors were promoted to act as Deputy 
Superintendents and they were made to bear all the brunt of 
higher responsibilities, but now that the European officers are 
available they arc being asked to vacate their appointments 
and aio being cast aside as worn-out shoos. Such treatment 
is unbecoming on the part of any Government and 1 dare 
say no European service would have tolerated it. While the 
Government is generous enough to safeguard the officers of 
the Imperial Service from the loss of any acting allowance 
to which they become entitled under the temporary exigencies 
of cadro, in the case of Inspectors of Police, these experienced 
officers are, after 6 or 7 year*' hard trial, told to vacate their 
posts in favour of untraiued outsiders, European and Indian, 
Not only so, the treatment meted out to them in the matter 
of their pay has aroused universal discontent and, need I say, 
unless the grievances aro immediately removed by adequate 
steps, it will not bo our fault if the efficiency of the police 
servico deteriorates. 


The Sub-Inspectors. 

Take again the cases of Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub- 
Inspcciors, Head Constables and Constables. I have men¬ 
tioned in a separate place the difficulties and discomforts 
attending their duties. In the case of Sub-Inspectors, in 
most ol the proviuces a scale of pay hao been introduced which 
is almost oqual to the rate sanctioned for postal officials in 
the lower grade. In the matter of travelling allowance, while 
other Provincos have allowed them the scale admissible under 
the Civil Service Regulations and while the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have conferred on them the privileges of second class 
officors irrespective of the amount of actual pay, our Bengal 
Government has oven domed them tho ordinary privileges 
which are enjoyed by all subordinate service officers throughout 
India and has classed them as third class officers. Similarly, 
in the case of Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables 
the pay and allowances granted to them arc most disappoint- 
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ing and they have not even got a bare living wages, and ! can¬ 
not but take some time to present before you how the claims 
of these members in the lower stratum of the service has 
been disregarded. 

In Bengal outsider Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors are both recruited from the same class with similar 
educational qualification and social status, and the system is 
that the recruitment is to be made from the persons who are 
nominates for appointment as Sub Inspectors but are not 
finally selected. The system is, in fact, similar to the appoint 
meut of Deputy and Sub Deputy Collectors, but while in this 
case the rates of initial pay of tho two ranks bear the ratio of 
250 to 175, in the ca^e of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors they are in the ratio of 80 to 25. Leaving aside the 
comparison with Sub Inspectors, is Es. 25 now a days a suffi¬ 
cient living wages for a man possessing the minimum qualifica¬ 
tion of Matriculation pass 1 Has such a rale been adopted for 
any other service with similar qualification and is it not a fact 
that tho duties of Assistant Sub Inspectors are more arduous, 
hazardous and.responsible than those in any other depart¬ 
ments ? I need not quoto old casos but only tho other day 
in Jessorc one of the arms of an Assistant Sub-Inspector has 
been completely severed by a rioter with one stroke of his 
dao. An officer is oxpected to face such risks for a paltry 
sum of Es. 25. 

I do not quite see the utility of creating and perpetuat¬ 
ing a direct rank of Asistant Sub-Inspectors. This is neither 
beneficial to the members recruited for it, nor to deserving 
constables possessing good educational qualification and, to 
speak the truth, the introduction of the non-commissioned 
rank has been highly prejudicial to tho U 60 of constables who 
aio to ond their official career in a state of stagnancy without 
any chance of promotion to the higher rank. I can from 
my own experience remind the authorities that once you 
stand in tho way of promotion you remove all stimulus to 
good work. My suggestion is that direct recruitment of 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors should be stopped ?o long as thero 
is a single deserving candidate in the rank of constables and 
similarly tho direct recruitment of Sub-Inspectors should be 
till all suitable Asistant Sub-Inspectors are provided for. It 
is quite well known to authorities that there are in the ranks 
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numerous Assistant Sub-Inspectors quite fit for promotion and 
t heir names are sent up year after year but are sont back for 
want of vacancies while outsiders are enlisted to till them. 

Constables. 

Lastly, take the case of constables. They are as you all 
know the more hardworking but the most ill paid oliiccrs of 
Government. The postal peons get more pay. The coolies 
working in mills for 8 hours are paid double but the pay of 
our constables who are to be on duty for 24 hours is most 
disappointing. Let us compare their pay and prospects with 
that, of London Constables. A constable of the City of Loudon 
working only for 6 hours a day gets .€3 6s. a week, i,e., about 
13 times the pay of a constable of our force and oven more 
than the initial pay of our Deputy Superintendents. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the London Constabulary are the 
most popular in the world. Besides how are they housed ? 
They are to live in barracks and no provision is made for 
them to live with their wive3 and children. Have they no 
nlfcction for their wives and children 1 Have they no hanker¬ 
ing for family life? Are they devoid of human sentiments. 
Are thoy supposed to be so many Sanyasis or eunachs? They 
arc human beings after all, however poor they may be and 
most of them come from respectable classos of peoplo. It is, 
therefore, necessary that arrangements should he immediately 
made by the authorities so that they can live with their 
family with suitable pay for their maintenance. 

The Indianization of Imperial services is a subject which 
has bec*n agitating the public mind over since the establish¬ 
ment of British Empire in India, and tho argument for and 
against such a measure have by this timo been so thoroughly 
discussod that it is necessary for me to reiterate them here. 
I shall only touch on the few points that affect us. In the 
first placo, as I have said before, a rotrogrado policy is being 
followed ever since the last Polico Commission in the niattor 
of promotion of departmental officors to the Imperial rank. It 
has now been decreed that only one-third of the total vacancies 
available to India, will be thrown open to departmental men 
and 1 have shown what poor chances we shall have under 
the arrangement to satisfy our legitimate ambitions. The out¬ 
siders who will compote for the remaining 2/3 of the appoint- 
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ments cannot possess any better qualification than many of 
those already in the service, for were not tho direct recruits in 
the cadre of Deputy Superintendents tnkon from the best 
materials this country could produce ? 

Had the Imperial Police band boon open to Indians 
the timo thoy enlisted themselves, they would certainly have 
compoted for Ibis rank. Can thore be then any justification 
for shutting out these officers from the appointments, now 
thrown open to Indians? Havo not thoy in addition to their 
academic qualifications and social status and respectability 
already given proof of their capacity to undertake the higher 
duties of tho Police Service? But tho irony of tho arrange¬ 
ment is that these officers’ cases will not receive any considera¬ 
tion for these additional appointments. They are not afraid 
of any competition with outsiders and many of them and many 
Inspectors applied to be allowed to sit for Competitive Exa¬ 
mination, but in Bengal this request has not been accepted on a 
technical objection to the etFecfc that the Secrotary of States 
order preclude them from competing for these appointments. 
If tho Secretary of States' orders are in fact so worded, it is 
the duty of the Government, under whom they servo to 
point out to him the injustice done to them ; but Government 
instead of doing this and looking to the interests of 
those who have given their best to their Service, have 
taken shelter under a technical objection. I consider it 
unbecoming of a Government to put forward such flimsy 
excuses instead of taking stops to remedy tho evils of a system, 
so much prejudicial to the service. We must urge, therefore, 
with all the vehemence at our command that the order passed 
by the Bengal Govt, can not be the last word on the subject. 
They must be withdrawn and all the Provincial Govts should 
join together in sending an united protest against the unjust 
order of the Secretary of States’, so that so long as there is a 
single deserving member in the service his interest may bo 
fully safeguarded. Not only so, we must urge that full fifty 
per cent of the vacancies in Imperial services should bo 
thrown open to us, because we have proved our capacity for 
higher duties and our employment is cheaper than the 
employment of officers imported from England. So far as 
Bengal is concerned, permit me, gentleman, to say that even 
15 years ago there was no bar to the promotion of Inspectors 
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to tho Imperial cadre, but alas ! the successive stages of the 
Police reforms have practically closed the doors of their 
promotion. 

I have stated above that a Retrenchment Committee has 
been formed in Bengal* but I regret that there is no repre¬ 
sentative in it. from the Subordinate and Provincial Services. 

I dare say that both, owing to their number and their 
familiarity with every details of work, entitled them to better 
treatment. This omission betrays an indifference to the 
interests of our servicos and I shall still hope that the commit¬ 
tee will yet see its mistake and take steps to invito a member 
from our Association to sit with it and I can assure both 
Government and the non-official members that they will find 
our assistance valuable in correctly appreciating the position. 

The AlMndia Police Conference resumed its sitting 
on Thursday the 29th Dec. 1921 when the following 
resolutions were passed. 

Resolutions. 

The first resolution regarding tbe change of rules of 
British India Police Associations' which was moved by Rana 
Sadh Shamser Jung Bahadur, D. S. Police, cousin of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, urged that there should be 
uniformity of rules in all Provinces. 

Rai Saheb Bhabosh Chandra Das moved a resolution 
according a cordial welcome to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

The third resolution referred to tho unsympathetic treat¬ 
ment meted out to invitations to tbe conference extended 
to the Commissioners, Magistrates, Inspector-Generals, D. I. 
G's and members of the Imperial Police Force throughout 
British India. 

The fourth resolution urged that the decisions arrived at 
tho conference regarding pay and allowances of officers from 
D. S. P’s to the rank of constables should supersede all memo¬ 
rials heretofore submitted and that all demands for pay be 
based on the scales to he drawn up by a consensus of opinion 
of all officers throughout British India. 

Tho fifth resolution showed the universal wishes of all 
members of tho Association to have officers of tho Indian 

12(a) 
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Civil Service us Inspector Generals of Police in different 
Provinces. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair 
and carried. 

‘‘That in the opinion of this conference the scales of 
pay of different ranks of Subordinate and Provincial Police 
Services should be uniform throughout British India. Any 
necessary emoluments that would be required owing to local 
conditions might be made by grant of local allowances.” 

Mr. Ragbavondra Nath Bancrjoe moved tbo following 
resolution :— 

“That in order to create a healthier atmosphere and 
remove misapprehensions in tho minds of the general public 
regarding the polico force, every endeavour should be made by 
its members to secure mutual confidence, co operation and good 
will by cultivating the spirit of healthy comraderio in our 
every day doalings with tho public.” 

Tho next resolution urged Government to increase the 
cadre of Inspectors by replacing Sub-Inspectors in charge of 
headquarters and important police stations of all districts 
and Sub-Inspectors of all Sub Divisional Courts by Inspectors, 
and that Inspectors in charge of the kotwalis and big citios 
of India bo replaced by D. S. Police, and in all big reserves 
D. S. P’s be kept in charge. 

Another resolution urgod that direct recruitment of Sub- 
Inspectors bo stopped until qualified assistant Sub-Inspectors 
who had boen officiating for more than two years wore absorb¬ 
ed into tho ranks of Sub-Inspectors. 

Mr. R. M. Ghoshal next moved a resolution urging the 
abolition of the system of employing pleaders as Court Inspec¬ 
tors and Public Prosecutors and their replacement by D. S. 
Police or those promoted from Court Inspectors. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair 
and carried :— 

“That in view of the heavy stress imposed on the exist¬ 
ing members of the Police Force owing to the inadequacy of 
their members the strength of tho force should be adequately 
augmented and should bear a reasonable proportion to the 
police of tho country. ? 
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Ranft Shatnscr Jung Bahadur moved tho following reso¬ 
lution :— 

“That this conference is strongly of opinion that in 
pursuance of the policy of associating the poople of the country 
to a larger extont with the duties of higher administration 
as being one of the declared objects of tho Reform Scheme, 
half of the total appointments of tho Imperial Police cadre 
should bo filled, as vacancies arise, parily by the promotion 
of D. S. P’s and partly by the recruitment of outsiders 
(Indians) in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent, and that for this 
purposo the recruitment of Europeans for the Imporial Polico 
Son ice be stopped till the above 50 per cent is reached.” 

The next resolution urged that the system of promotion 
in all grades of police force be made to suit their wishes. 

Mr. H. K. Gupta, Jessore, moved a resolution referring 
to the indiscriminate leversion of officers officiating in tho 
rank of D. S. P’s serving in that rank for two years and 
urging that they should be made permanent or provided with 
additional appointments in the cadre and that direct appoint¬ 
ments of 1). S. P.’s be limited to 25 per cent. 

The next resolution, “that in view of the system of 
promotion from Sub-Inspectors to Inspectors and Inspectors to 
D. S. P.’s being not quite satisfactory, tho appointment of a 
Committee to give fairer scope to all deserving officials is 
essential and must include two non-police officers” roused 
discussion. 

An amendment that there should bo as many non-polico 
officers as police officers was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, 

The following resolution was unanimously carried :— 

“That this conference most respectfully requests the 
Governor-General of India in Council to take immediate steps 
for the abolition of all distinctions which were originally 
racial and were believed to be only nominal between tho mem¬ 
bers of the Indian (Imperial) Police and thoso of the Provincial 
Police in all matters concerning their status, pay, travelling 
and daily allowances and promotion to superior ranks in the 
Police department.” 

The resolution regarding the fixing of the scale of pay of 
officers in all rauks was then put bofore tho Conferonco. This 
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gave riso to a'hcatod dobate and the matter was referred to 
the Subjects Committee for decision. 

Excitement in the Camp. 

Some excitement was caused over the sudden departure of 
Rai Sahob Purna Chandra Biswas, the President, in the midst 
of the deliberations on the second day. It was subsequently 
known that the President was asked to see the Inspector- 
General of Police. The President, however, returned to the 
Panda! shortly aftor 6 o’ clock in the ovenning and took leave 
of the delegates as he was ordered to start for his head-quarters 
immediately. The delegates were taken by surprise as the 
President did not give any reasons and naturally excitcmont 
prevailed at the pandal for some time. The Conference, how¬ 
ever, decided to send a telegram to the Inspector General of 
Police to reconsider his decision. The proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference were suspended “sine die." The Subjects Committee 
went on with their deliberations. 

The Conference subsequently thought it advisable to wait 
upon the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler with a deputation. The 
deputation consisting of nine delegates of all Provinces in India 
accordingly waited upon the Hon'ble Member. 

The President, had in the meantime left for Sealdah 
station where most of the delegates assembled to give him a 
hearty send-off. Meanwhile the deputationists arrived at 
the station with the news that Sir Henry Wheeler very 
sympathetically considered the matter and asked him to 
stay on. This caused great jubilation amongst all tboso 
present in the platform. Excitoment was so great that the 
delegates got hold of nearly fifty taxies and came to the pandal 
with the President where hearty cheers wore givon for Ilis 
Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Wheeler, tbo 
President and tho deputation and tho deputationists. Imino- 
diatoly an extraordinary moeting was held in which a 
resolution was passed, thanking the Ilon’ble Member in chargo 
for his action and dociding to resume tho deliberations of tbo 
Conference at 2 p. m. 

Tho Conference rc-assemblcd at 3-30 in the afternoon 
with Rai Sahob P. C. Biswas, their President, in the chair, 
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Although there was absence of tho wild excitement evinced in 
the earlier part of the day, there weie some misgivings in the 
minds of most of tho important delegates who appeared to be 
still excited over tho action taken by the authorities. This 
matter formed the subject of deliberations in tho Subjects 
Committee who again met, and this deferred the actual deli¬ 
berations of the Conference for iomo time. The proceedings of 
the third day’s Conference were continued when some more 
resolutions doaling with pay and allowances of police officers 
and constables wore passed. 



All India 

Rail way men’s Conference 

BOMBA Y—U TH FEBKUAHY 1921 

Tho All India Railwaymen’s Conference opened on the 4th 
Fell, in tho Km pi re Theatre. Delegates of workmen from all 
over India were present, the hall being quite full. Mr. S. Titus, 
of the 0.1.P. Railway, as Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates said that in their present 
unorganised state, rail way men could not achieve Ibeir goal. 
But the present meeting, he hoped, will truly lay the founda¬ 
tion of a federation which, avoiding politics, will in time 
bridge the gulf between capital and labour, on terms of 
equality and mutual self respect. They did not mean to be 
undisciplined rabbles, indifferent to those in authority. 

Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad was then elected President 
and delivered his address. The President dwelt on the need 
of an All India organisation of Railwaymen and referred at 
great length to the disabilities oi Indian railway employees. 
He said that tho present system which had created racial 
distinction was wrong and it was tho duty of all lovers of 
fairplay to combine and remove all injustices whorever found. 
He dwelt exhaustively with the conditions of all grades of 
railway service and referring to Sir Henry Freeland’s remarks 
before the Indian Railway Conference Association in October 
las*, that sympathetic touch between officers and men were 
very desirable, Mr. Chandrika Prasad remarked that this 
was possible only when there was justice and there exieted 
no distrust or suspicion on the side of those in authority. 
The President expressed himself in favour of determining at 
the earliest possible date the contracts of companies entrusted 
with working and management of Indian State Railways, 
The President advised the railway employees when making 
representations to do so in reasponable spirit and to try their 
beet to maintain harmonious relations with officials and 
as far as possible to settle the disputes amicably by negotia- 
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tion and arbitration without resorting to direct action. He, 
trusted that the railway authorities would also be reasonable 
when considering the grievances of their subordinates. In 
concluding he said :—Railways are yours. You have a sacred 
trust in your bands and you must discharge that trust in a 
sacred manner. The country pays for railway service and 
expects service to be rendered in sitisfactory manner without 
undue burden upon the people and without your being un¬ 
reasonable to those whom Providence has placed under or 
above you. To the higher officials l would say, bo reasonable 
in fixing your own emoluments and privileges, show magnani¬ 
mity of your heart by self-sacrifice and contentment by the 
glory of high office which heaven has given you. Curtail your 
personal wants and do justice to your subordinates. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed at the All-India 
Railwaymen’e Conference on the 5th February 1921 :— 

“That the draft constitution of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation prepared by the Reception Committee of the Con¬ 
ference be adopted provisionally as it stands and a committee be 
appointed to go through it and circulate copies thereof among 
all different unions and associations asking them to give their 
opinion within three months after opinions are received. The 
committee will have power to accept them if advisable, that 
the railway administration in India and Burma be requested 
to encourage the formation of unions of railwayman on their 
respective lines as desired in the Versailles Covenant 421 of 
tbo League of Nations and all such unions should be 
recognised. 

That all racial discrimination in Railway service should 
be entirely abolished on all State Railways worked by State 
or Companies and Note 2 in para 20 of Section 230 of 
•State Railway Open Line Code (?) 7 in this connection 
bo withdrawn. 

That in view of the Declaration of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment of 20th August 1917 and the Government of India Act 
and the Royal Proclamation of 1919 this Conference trusts 
that the Railway Board would publicly cancel all orders 
winch havp been issued to railway administration upon which 
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Mr. T. Ryan made a statement in the course of his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Public Services to 
the effect that from the military point of view and internal 
security of the country more reliance is placed on European 
officers than on Indians. 

“That this Conference trusts that the Indian legislature 
will take early steps to provide necessary legislation fixing the 
liability of railway for adequate compensation for injury or loss 
of life in case of accidents to railway servants working on line, 
at station or in workshops. 

“That daily rated staff be brought on to monthly system 
with equal privileges of that system and all railway men to 
work two hundred and eight hours a month except sendentary 
staff whose total hours of work in a month should be only 14+ 
Gazetted holidays being reckoned as working hours during 
the month in which they fall. 

“That the work done over and above this should be^paid 
at one and half time between 6 and 18 hours and at double 
rate of pay drawn by men between sunset and sunrise and 
gazetted holidays. 

“That considering the present cost of living and risk and 
responsibilities involved in railway service, this Conference is 
of opinion that the minimum salary of railway employees 
should be in provincial towns Rs. 40, in other large towns 
35, and in other places 30 plus all local allowances, and mini¬ 
mum pay for clerks Rs. 60 per month plus local allowances.” 

The All India Railway Workmen’s Conference con¬ 
cluded on the 6th February 192 1 and passed the following 
resolutions :— 

(l) That technical schools attached to railway workshops be 
improved and thrown open to Indians on the same conditions 
as in the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. (2) Asking for 
direct representation in Legislative Councils and Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. (3) That railway administrations should pro¬ 
vide better housing for workmen and better educational 
facilities for their children and that the Government of India 
should appoint a committee to enquire into the present rail¬ 
way labour situation and that the rules regarding payments of 
gratuity and Provident funds be so altered that strike may 
not bo regarded as misconduct, and also that the Government 
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and railway administrations should treat Provident fund 
bonus and gratuities as deferred paj’ments and not as gifts. (4) 
Recreation clubs be established for Indians and Burmans on 
the same lines as provided for Europeans and Anglo Indians. 
(5) The Conference placed on record the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. B. G. Horniman in the cause of workmen 
and condemned the action of the Government, of India, parti¬ 
cularly the Government of Bombay, in deporting him without 
trial. Mr. D. Chamanlal speaking on the resolution said he 
bad heard on good authority that the Governor of Bombay 
had made up his mind that so long as he was the Governor, 
Mr. Horniman would not be permitted to return. He asked 
the delegates if they believed Mr. Horniman had worked for 
their rights, they should agitate against this unjust Govern¬ 
ment order. (5) It was further resolved that the Government 
should amend the present law requiring probate or Letters of 
Administration for obtaining payment of Provident fund 
money over two thousand by relatives of deceased employees. 
(t‘) That a deputation of the Conference should wait on the 
President, Railway Board with its resolution. (7) That the 
maximum salary of agent or heads of department should not 
exceed twenty five times that of the lowest paid servant 
of the railway administration. (8) The Conference was of opi¬ 
nion that the price of food stuffs and necessaries of life having 
gone up considerably, all raihvaymon's salaries should be 
increased. 



ON 

Gandhi & Gandhism 


As Viewed By The World Abroad 



Revd. Holmes’ Sermon 

The Reverend John Haynes Holmes, Editor. UNI'IY, 
Chicago, preached the following sermon on March 12, 
1922, on which day the news of Mahatmaji’a arrest 
reached America 

Who is Gandhi 

As I enter this morning upon the discussion of Mahatma 
Gandhi of India, and of the universal significance of the work 
which ho is doing in his native country, I am irrosistably 
reminded of the d ry, which was not so long ago, when I first 
had the pleasure of presenting this man to this Congregation, 
and of declaring my conviction, the same now as it was t belt, 
that Gandhi is incomparably the greatest man now living in 
the world. How the situation has changed in these few months! 
At that time Gandhi’s name was practically unknown outside 
the borders of India. I hit upon it by the merest chance, and 
although 1 came to feel upon the instant that here was a 
creative spiritual genius of the first order, my information was 
of the meagrest description. Further, all endeavours to get 
additional information met with failure. To-day, however. 
Gandhi’s name is appearing on the first pages of all the news¬ 
papers. Scores of articles have been published in the magazines 
and reviews of this country, England and the Continent. A 
groat journal, the “New York World,” sends its loading corres¬ 
pondent to India to ‘spy out the land,” and he returns to writo 
of Gandhi and his policy of Non-Violonoe and Non-Co-Opera¬ 
tion. From almost utter obscurity this man mounts in a few 
months to a fame which is as universal as it promises to be 
immortal Ho holds to-day the centre of the world’s attention. 
Thit position of primacy held so proudly by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1918 and 1919 and by Nicola Lenin in 1920 and 1921 is 
now occupied by a little Oriental who has never held any 
ottici il position, who seeks neither glory nor power, and who 
languishes this day behind the bars of an English jail. 

For Such a change as this in the fortunes of a single man, 
there must be reasons. As it happens, these reasons are not far 
13 
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to seek. I would name this morning four events, as indications 
of what has been transpiring of late in this far distant portion 
of the'world. 

hi the first, place, there is the amazing growth-of the 
Nationalist party in India. A few years ago, the only persons 
who wanted “Swaraj” or independence were a few extremists 
and fanatics. The great majority of the intellectual leaders 
cherished no desire or expectation other than that of Home 
Rule, or Dominion status within the Empire. As for the 
masses of the common people, they wero either ignorant of, or 
totaiy indifferent to, the issues involved. To day, however, 
the movement for emancipation bus swept like a prairie firo 
from one end of India to the other. It is true that the Nati\o 
Princes and their retainers, many thousands of civil officials 
and their servants, and certain well-educated and prosperous 
groups in the community who naturally oppose any chango in 
the status Quo, are hearty supporters of the English Govern¬ 
ment in India ; but these people, taken all together, would 
not number more than a million individuals. All the rest 
from the highest to the lowest, from Rabindranath Tagore on 
the one side to the meanest of the “untouchables ” on the 
other, are all aflame with the desire for independence. 
Remember now, if you will, that the population of India is 
well over 300,000,000, one fifth of the population of the entire 
globe, and it is not difficult to understand why this Nation¬ 
alist Movement is suddenly attracting eo much attention. 
What is going on in India to-day, if only because of the 
stupendous numbers involved, is the central phenomenon in 
the world’s life. 

In the second place, as another reasou for Gandhi’s rapid 
rise to fame, there is the fact that he is to day definitely 
recognized as the leader of his people in their revolt against 
the English Crown. A few years ago Gandhi was a friend of 
England and her rule in India. More than once he had 
received favours and rewards at the hands of the Imperial 
Government. During the Great War he supported the Allied 
Cause, and, in so far as it was possible for a non-resistant so 
to do, upheld the power and authority of English arms. After 
the War he advocated no reform more drastic than a reason¬ 
able measure of Home Rule. It was the massacre of Amritsar, 
when General Dyer turned hig machine guns on an innocent 
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crowd of Indians, killed between three and four hundred 
men, women and children and wounded I know not bow 
many more, that changed the soul of Gandhi. From that time 
on, he became an ardent champion of Freedom. One year 
ago last December the All-India Congress formally endorsed 
his programme of Non-Violence and Non-Co operation. This 
last December, less than three months ago, the Congress 
reaffirmed the programme by an overwhelming majority, and 
named Gandhi as the leader of the movement for Independence. 
This man bolds absolutely in his bands to-day the destinies 
of his people. When Gandhi speaks, it is India that speaks. 
When Gandhi acts, it is India that acts. When Gandhi is 
arrested, it is India that is outraged and humiliated. More 
truly, I believe, than any other man who has ever lived, this 
great Indian is the incarnation of a people's soul. 

Repression as an Advertisement. 

Thirdly, as an explanation of. Gandhi’s fame and influence 
at this moment, there is the repressive policy recently adopted 
by tbo English Government. Why any government should 
turn to repression in a crisis like this is explicable only on the 
supposition that governments are utterly ignorant of history 
and human psychology and learn nothing from experience. For, 
repression has never worked. I challenge anybody to point me 
to a single episode in either anciont or modern history, which 
proves that repression has even onco achieved the end to which 
it has been directed. This policy has certainly been no success 
in English hands. It failed in America in 1775 ; it failed in 
English domestic affairs in the ’20s and the '409 of the last 
century ; it failed in South Africa after the Boer War ; it fail¬ 
ed in Ireland yesterday ; and it will fail in India to-morrow. 
If repression succeeds in anything, it is in advertising the 
cause of the enemy. “We are advertised by our loving 
frionds,” says Shakespeare, to which I would make the addi¬ 
tion that we are advertised as well by our fearful enemies ! 
Nothing that the Indians could have done of themselves would 
have spread such knowledge of, and own such sympathy for, 
their movement for Independence as the policy of the British 
authorities in recent months. When the Ali Brothers were 
arrested, for example, news of the event spread to the 
remotest corners of the Mohammedan world, and made every 
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Moslem a champion of Freedom for Tnclia. When l.ajpafc 
liai was seized and imprisoned, thousands of Englishmen and 
Americans were immediately aroused, for they knew this man 
to be a scholar and a gentleman, and could not understand the 
nature of a situation which made necessary his confinement. 
So also, now, with Gandhi himself ! Millions of people the 
world around know him to day, and will believe in and love him 
passionately tomorrow, because they see a Saint doomed to 
martyrdom by the tyranny of Imperialism. 

Lastly, as an indication of what- bus been going on in 
recent months, 1 would remind you of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India. For sheer stupidity, I know of nothing 
to compare with this event. Wo axe told that this trip was 
planned in order to demonstrate the loyalty of the people of 
India to the British Crown. As a mattor of fact, had the 
Indian been loyal, there would have been no necessity for 
a Loyal visitation. The very exigencies of the situation made 
inevitable just the opposite result, from what was intended 
or desired. No sooner was the Prince’s journey announced, 
than Gandhi organized bis boycott—not because be bad any¬ 
thing against this innocent young man, but because be saw 
in his coming a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate how 
the Indian people felt about English rule. As soon as the 
Prince arrived this boycott was put into effect. Everywhere 
he wont, the natives met him with averted eyes and tinned 
backs. Finally, at Allahabad, they refused to meet him at 
all. When the Prince of Wales entered this place, it. was 
as though he were arrived at a city of (he dead. Streets 
were deserted ; doors were barred, and shutters drawn at tho 
windows ; while the people by the thousands swarmed to a 
rendezvous outside the town to acclaim “Swaraj” and pledge 
themselves to its support. Tho visit of tho Prince of Wales, 
row drawing to a close, has been simply one vast demons¬ 
tration of Indian unrest. More than anything else that has 
happened, or could have happened, it has taught the world 
of Gandhi and his groat crusade for Liberty. 

Gandhi the Political Leader or Religious Prcphet 

Such are some of tho / events which have conspired in 
recent months to diaw the attention of mankind to India. 
In so far ns these events have enabled men to know who 
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Gandhi is and what he is doin',' they are beneficent-, for I 
can imagine no truer baptism uf the smil than knowledge of 
this eastern Saint. To those who understand what it moans 
in terms of inward purity and outward devotion, his unme 
falls on the hoart “like the gentle daw from heaven.” From 
another and more important point of view however those 
ovents must bo regarded as unfortunate, for they are tending 
to present Gandhi to the world simply as a bador of a 
Nationalistic cause. They are teaching men to classify the 
Indian Mahatma with such historical figures as William Tell, 
William Wallace, Robert. Finmett Kosciusco, George Washing¬ 
ton, Gariluldi, as the champion of the liberties of an enslaved 
people. This, of course, he is ! Gandhi stands today at the 
forefront of his nation’s life, as wo h ive seen, and in tho heroic 
service of Freedom he huts the achievements of any of the 
great. Nationalistic leaders of the past. But it is a deplorable 
mistake to look at Gandhi exclusively or oven primarily from 
this standpoint. He is more than the leader of a movement 
for National Independence—his task is nobler even than that 
of championing the political emancipation of a great people. 
Dear to his heart as is the deliverance of India, immediate 
as is his concern with this great cause at the present moment, it 
must still be reckoned a3 a mere incident in bis career, a passing 
episode in a life devoted to higher and further issues. If the 
movement for Independence had never appeared, Gandhi would 
still bo the same transcendent fignro that he is to-day ; and 
if this movement ended to-morrow, in defeat or victory, 
Gandhi’s real work would still be on to its appointed end. 
That there must be something wrong with an idea which 
classifies this man with Wallace, Washington and Garih.aldi— 
all of whom wore soldiers who drew blood on the field of 
battle—is shown conclusively by the fact that Gandhi is a 
non-resistant who refuses to take the sword oven to fight 
for Liberty, but appeals to a “higher law” than that of violence, 
namoly “strength of spirit.” What we have here in the 
case of Gandhi, as always in the case of the non-resistant, is 
a religious leader, a man not of local or national, but of 
universal significance. It is in the realm of the spirit that 
Gandhi “lives and moves and has bia being”. That is, not 
primarily with Kings and premiers, but with God and the 
soul of man that he does business. Above and beyond ibe 
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political liberation of his own or any other people, he seeks the 
spiritual redemption of mankind. If we would classify him 
with any of the supreme figures of human history, it must 
be with such august religious prophets os Confucious and 
Laotse, Bhudda, Zoroaster and Mohammed, and most truly 
of all, the Nazarene ! Out of Asia, at long intervals of time, 
have arisen these inspired witnesses of God. One by one 
they have appeared to teach men by precept and example 
the law of lifo, and therewith to save the race. To-day, in 
this our time, there comes anothor of this sacred line, the 
Mahatma of India. In all reverence, and with due regard 
for historic fact. I match this man with Jesua Christ 1 If 
the lives of these two were written side by side, as Plutarch 
wrote the lives of the great heroes of Greece and Rome, 
it would be amazing to see to what extent they are 
identical. 

Now, it is of this universal significance of Gandhi as a 
spiritual leader, that I want to speak to you this morning. 

I find this significance most clearly typified, at least for the 
beginning of our discussion, in the personal character of 
the man. Wo can best get at this aspect of the problem by 
asking how it is that Gandhi has managed to acquire such 
a marvellous infiuouce ovor the Indian people. Of the nature 
of this influence there can be no question ; it is one of the 
most extraordinary personal phenomena in the world to-day. 
As Gandhi moves from place to place, multitude of men and 
women follow him, as similar multitudes followed Jesus in 
Palestine. When he appears to speak in some town or city, 
crowds running all the way, from twenty-five thousand to 
seventy-five thousand people, gather to bear his words. That he 
is a wonder-worker is implicitly'believed by the ignorant and 
superstitious, and stories of his miracles aro now the legend of 
the countryside. Everywhere he is called Mahatma, the 
saint” or "blessed one,” for already the people reverence him 
as one who is divine. To find anything to match this influence 
of Gandhi over his people, wo would have to return to ancient 
times and remote places, and even then the parallel would be 
incomplete. It is the testimony of a competent and unbiassed 
observor that Gandhi’s personal following is groater in number, 
and more devoted and disciplined in spirit than any man 
history has ever known, 
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If wo seek for the explanation of this fact, we cannot 
find it, I believe, in any of the ordinary aspects of personality. 
It does not reside, for example, in Gandhi's physical presence, 
which has beon described as “pitifully insignificant." Thus, he 
weighs less than one hundred pounds. He shows all the weak¬ 
ness and emaciation of one who has disciplined his body to an 
asceticism of an extreme type for over thirty years. On occa¬ 
sions he is so feeble that ho is unable to stand, and has to 
address his audionce while seated in a chair. His only impres¬ 
sive physical foaturo is his eyes, which glow with the flaming 
passion of a spirit which burns as though it would consume the 
flesh. So also I cannot find that his personal influonce has its 
origin in any extraordinary dogroo of intellectuality. Gaudhi 
does not impress mo as having exceptional mental powers. 
Certainly ho is not to ho compared with such an intellectual 
giant as Leo Tolstoi. To me at least, it is inconceivable that 
the Indian could write such books as "War and Peace," “Anna 
Karenina," or even “My Religion.” Great as ho is, Gandhi 
does not seem to move on this plane of achievement at all. I 
feel the same way also about his gifts as ari orator. I speak 
with some hesitancy here, for the standards of oratory, as of 
music, may be very different in the East from what they are in 
the West. What is genuine eloquonce in India may not bo 
recognisable as such at all in the United States. But I might 
as well confess that Gandhi, so far as I can judgo from his 
printed addresses, does not impress me as an orator. I find in 
bis utterances no such magic of words as we are familiar with 
in the case of men like Edmund Burk and Patrick Henry. 1 
had difficulty, for example, in selecting a passage from Gandhi’s 
writings which bad the lift and beauty, the soaring grandeur of 
style, which made it appropriate for reading as scripture in 
this service. That Gandhi can work a spell over an audience 
we know from abundant testimony, but it must be for reasons 
quite apart from eloquence of speech. 

What is it that the Indians seek whon they look upon 
this man, and hail as Mahatma, 1 Not a groat physical presence, 
not a gigantic intellect, not an inspired orator, but a personality 
or character of transcendent spiritual beauty. What they see 
first of all is a man who has made his life to be at one with 
the great 'masses of the people. Gandhi was well born of a 
family with ample means, and given the best educational 
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advantages both in his own country and in England. When 
he returned to Bombay, he began his career as practitioner of 
the law. Then he did what so few man in any age have ever 
done ! Instead of climbing up—up tb; ladder of achievement 
to wealth and fame and thus away from the common people, 
he proceeded deliberately to move down—down to the depths 
of human misery and woe, down to where men toiled desperate¬ 
ly and died miserably, clown to the dark places of sweat and 
tears and blood. From the beginning ho was resolved that 
there should be no suffering among men which he did not 
endure, no outrage which he did not feel, no Cross which he 
did not carry. Even the “untouchables” should not be beneath 
his comradeship, to them he would descend, and with them 
share the bitterness cf the world’s contempt ! The experience 
of men, in other words, down to its remotest horror, ho made 
his own ; and always, in his long struggles for reform, met. first 
himself the hazards to which ho invited others. How beauti¬ 
ful, for oxample, is the story of his leading the Hindu“ coolies” 
in South Africa out on to the land, in revolt against the in¬ 
equities of Government ? Here Gandhi was the first to sleep 
on the bare ground beneath the s*ars, the first to practiso the 
vow of poverty which he enjoins upon his followers, and the 
first to cultivate the laud for sustenance ! 

The Symbol of the Loin-cloth. 

How impressivo also the most recent and much more 
famous story of the loin-cloth ? Talk with any enemy of 
Gandhi, and almost at once ho will mention the loin-cloth 
episode, and offer it as proof of the Mahatma’s insane fanati¬ 
cism. What is this episode ? Some months ago, in the pro¬ 
secution of his Non-co-operation campaign against the 
Government, Gandhi ordered his followers to boycott all 
cotton goods imported from England, to destroy wha'over 
foreign cloth or clothing they had on hand, and spin what 
they needed on their own domestic spindlos. It soon 
developed that obedience to this command would cause great 
inconvenience and oven suffering, especially among the poor 
by stopping them, practically naked, of the little that they had. 
At once Gandhi appeared in public, on the country highways 
and even in the cities, clad in nothing but a loin-cloth that no 
man in all the land should bo embarassed by a poverty groater 
Ujau bis own. Such deeds arc common-place in Gandhi’s life. 
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His whole career reveals passion for community of experience 
with mankind. When his people look upon him, therefore, 
they soo not a leader merely but a comride and a brother, one 
who is in all things like unto themselves ; and of course they 
reverence him as one who is divine. 

This deliberate kinship with the misses of his fellow- 
countrymen leads us to another quality which is fundamental 
in any ostimato of Gandhi’s personality. 1 rofer to his self- 
abnegation, bis sacrifice, his capacity for suffering. Very 
early in his career Gandhi discovered what he called “the 
law of conscious suffering”—the truth that (he muster;/ of 
the world writs upon the man who is willing not to make 
others tuffir, but to suffer himself ; and his whole life has 
been a discipline to its attainment. At the outset lie sacrific¬ 
ed his property, his social standing, his profession, everything 
that could separate him from entire devotion to his follow- 
men. in his personal habits lie began and still continues to 
practice all asceticism that might well be the envy of a 
mediaeval monk. In his work as a reformer he has evaded 
no penalty, but has accepted gladly the punishments imposed 
upon him as only so many weapons to his hand. He has 
faced an assassin without flinching. Four times, in South 
Africa and in India, he has been imprisoned. Thrice he has 
been beaten by mobs, and once left prone in the gutter as one 
dead. His body bears the stripes of the whips with which 
he has been lashed, his wrists and ankles the marks of the 
chains with which he has boen bound for hours together to 
the iron bars of his cell. Read Paul’s catalogue of sufferings, 
and you find it a loss terrible array than Gandhi’s! “I have 
gone through the most fiery ordeals that have fallen to the 
lot of man” is his testimony. And all because sacrifice has been 
deliberately choson as the law of his life and the sword of his 
fray ! it is this which the Indians see when they look upon the 
scarred and wastod frame of their leader. It is which they ro- 
member when they think of him in somo far distant part of the 
country-side. Imagine the stupidity of a Government which 
hop is to break such a man, or sever him from the worship of 
his followers by fresh arrest and imprisonment! 

The Law of Conscious Suffering ' 

Greater than all that we have yet mentioned in the character 
yi Gandhi is the love with which his entire being is saturated. 
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No man o£ our time, few men of any time, havo risen to such 
heights of tondcrness and compassion for mankind as this 
Mahatma of India. Anger, malice, resentment, hatred, have 
altogether disappeared from his heart, and nothing is now 
left but the pure essence of love for his fcllowmen. And his 
fcllowmeu include all men who lived upon tho Earth ! Like 
God himself, Gandhi is “no respeetor of persons.” Ho holds 
White men and Black men side by side within the embrace 
of his affection. He ends t.he long feud between Moslem 
and Hindu and makes them brethron, ono of another. While 
recognising certain social utilities of the caste system, bo 
wipes out the barriers of separation in his personal 
relations, and seats Brahmins and “Untouchables” at a common 
board and leads them in breaking bread together. Even the 
English are not excluded from bis goodwill, for, ‘ love your 
enemies” is as stern a command for Gandhi as for Jesus. 
“Tell the British people that I love them, and want their 
association” is the word that he has spoken a thousand times. 
Think of his conduct at the time of the attempt upon his 
life in South Africa ! Asked in tho hospital, where he was 
hovering on the verge of death, to take action against his 
assassin, he refused. “Why should I seek to injure or punish 
him,” he said. “The man did what he thought was right, 
risked his life for what he thought was right! I believe in 
that man, I shall love him, and win him to myself.” And he 
did ! In a few months the assassin was conquered by the 
might of Gandhi’s forgiveness and became* straight away 
one of his most ardent followers. Equally beautiful is 
Gandhi's attitude towards General Dyer, the officer respon¬ 
sible for tho massacre at Amritsar. “I cannot co operato with 
him,” says Gandhi ; “I can not recognize his authority 
or obey his orders. But if he fell sick of a fever I would 
hasten to his bedside and nurse him back to health.” There 
is no bitterness in this man, no least flickering spark of hatred 
or revenge. He is Love Incarnato. In every act and oven 
gesture of these last years, when patient suffering has puri¬ 
fied his soul, he has been a perpetual witness to the truth of his 
own great words : “Anger will serve no purpose. Wo must meet 
ungodliness by godliness. We must meet untruth by truth. We 
must meot cunning and craft by openness and simplicity. We 
must moot terrorism and frightfulness by bravery.” 
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It is qualities such as those, which have become familiar 
to all Indians, that give Gandhi such a hold upon the ima¬ 
gination and devotion of his people. It is these same quali¬ 
ties also that give to him and his work a universal signifi¬ 
cance. Gandhi is a man who has mastered the secrets of 
spiritual living. His soul has been lifted, by virtue of in¬ 
comparable discipline, to the measuro of the stature of those 
realities which are of God. In humility, in sacrifice, in ardent 
lovo for mon, he is one of those perfect characters which 
come along onco in a thousand or porhaps only in two thousand 
years. And to day he lies in prison. A society which cannot 
suffer a Jesus or a Gandhi to be at large is a society which is 
not fit to live, and by this token is already doomed to die. 

Non-resistance on a large scale 

A second evidence of Gandhi’s universal significance is 
found in his doctrine of non-resistance which he says, does 
not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but 
the pitting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant.” 
I refer more particularly to the fact that Gandhi is the first 
man who has succeeded in applying the non-resistant idea 
on a vast scale, and in working out a technique for its success¬ 
ful operation in determining the great issues of social life. 
Gandhi, in other words, has demonstrated the feasibility of 
non-resistance as a method of political and economic reform, 
and therewith, definitely as Newton or Darwin, opened up 
a new era in human history. 

Hitherto non-resistance has laboured under two very 
serious disabilities. In the first place, its practice has been 
limited in the past to the life of the single individual, or 
here and there to the experience of single and isolated groups 
of individuals* The great non-resistants have been Jesus, 
St. Francis, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry David Thoreau, 
Leo Tolstoi—men of transcendont personality and in¬ 
fluence, who have exemplified nobly the possibilities of 
non-resistance in their own private lives, but have never 
attempted or boon able to apply it on a universal scale to 
society at large. Occasionally, to be sure, there have appear¬ 
ed larger or smaller groups of men and women who have 
organised movements, and even whole communities, on non- 
resistant principles. Thus, there wore the Christians of the 
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first two centuries of our era. various heretical sects of the 
Middle Ages, such as the Cathari, the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses, and such modern religious groups as the Quakers, 
the Monnonites and the Doukhobors of Iiussia and Western 
Canada. But these group 1 *, like separate individuals of the 
Tolstoyan type, havo been independent and self-contained. 
They have lived very largely in and for themselves, and thus are 
important as an example rather than as an influence. They show 
what non resistance can do on a small scale, but teach nothing 
about its practicability as a general social principle. 

The second dilliculty, under which the non-resistant gospel 
has suffered in the past, has been its identification with a 
remote or other-worldly type of life The non-resistant of 
the Middle Ages was the monk of the -St. Francis typo, who 
abmdoned the world and went off to live alone by himself or 
with his group of disciples. The supreme non resistant of 
modern times was Tolstoi, who characteristically cut himself 
off from his family, his country, his church and lived like u 
kind of hermit on the land ; and at the ond tied away, like a 
wounded animal in the bush, to die alone. These men were 
sublime in their personal lives. The non-resistant in all ages 
has marked the highest attainment of inward purity and 
outward sacrifice. But with few exceptions—Garrison, for 
example—they have achieved virtue at the exponso of contact 
with tho world of men. From the practical point of view the 
non-resistant, has again and again been an ineffective man. He 
has solved the problems of life by running away from them. 
Tolstoi is one of the sublimost characters in history but he 
contribued nothing to tho solution of those questions that 
vox most terribly tho society of modern times. 

It is these two disabilities which have left the advocate of 
no.i-resist.iuco helpless to commend his doctrine as an adequate 
method for meeting the contingencies of tho modern industrial 
struggle, for example, or of international war. Non resistance 
may bo all right, ho has boon told, as a personal idiosyncrasy or 
as a means of oscapo from social responsibility, but it has 
nothing to offer the man who has to meet things as they are 1 
And now, behold comes Gandhi a now typo of non resistant—a 
man who leads his people in tho greatest movement of revolt 
our ago has known, and does it on tho basis of a programme of 
resist not evil’ 1 It is this programme or technique of noil- 
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resistance as a method of social change, as the pi m of campaign 
in what is literally a war for National Independence, that 
constitutes Gmdhi’s nniqno and immortal contribution to ex¬ 
perience. Beginning with the elementary precept of 'non¬ 
violence,’ which pledges all Indians to abstain from use of 
force under all circumstances, Gandhi passes on to his second 
and basic principle of “non-co-operation.” This is only super¬ 
ficially a negative principle—a refusal to cooperate in any way 
with the English Government, to accept favour of rewards, to 
use the courts, to send children to the schools, to buy English 
goods, to par taxes, to recognize the laws. At. bottom it is 
magnificently a positive assertion of Indian self-sufficiency—the 
definite organization of a society which is politically and eco¬ 
nomically self-sustaining and therefore independent. What 
Gandhi is doing is teaching his people fo do their own work, 
to manage their own affairs, to build and maintain their own 
institutions—and ‘to endure in patience, not only without 
hatred or desire for revenge but with actual good will towards 
the enemy, whatever suffering this policy may biing upon them 
from their alien rulers. He is organizing a vast programme of 
social revolt on the basis of love—love for one another express¬ 
ed in terms of mutual service, and love for the enemy expressed 
informs of forgiveness ami compassion. lie is showing that 
no people need be helpless in the face of physical force, or to 
resist force with force to their own misery and destruction. 
All they have to do is to act together in ignoring it—to rise 
above it. by discipline, to conquer it by suffering. “We must 
meet organization by greater organising ability. We must 
meet discipline by greater discipline, and we must, meet 
sacrifices by infinitely greater sacrifices.” 

Era of Force Comes to End 

It i6 in this programme of non-resistance, applied on a 
vast scale to social issues, (hut 1 find evidence of a significance 
in Gandhi’s work which far transcends the borders aliko 
of country and of race. If the Mahatma succeeds in his great 
venture, non-resistance will he made for the first time in 
history a universal principle of life. The reproach that it is 
nothing more than an eccentric rule of individual or sectarian 
life, will be removed. The charge that its feasibility is limited 
to the single life, or the unworldly habit of experience, will be 
answered, If Gandhi succeeds, we shall see that non-rosig- 
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tance is a sound method of social action, that resort to vio¬ 
lence for any cause is no longer necessary, that for defence 
against agression and in endeavours after liberty, thore is ‘ the 
better way” than force. If Gandhi succeeds, do I say ?—Gandhi 
has already succeeded ; he has demonstrated this truth. His 
arrost yesterday was the final evidence of his triumph. More 
terrible to England than any sword is the steadfast patience of 
this one little man who, in the true spirit of love, “beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” In Gandhi, if men be wise, the era of force at last comes 
to its end, and the era of peace and brotherhood begins ! 

A charge most often brought against Gandhi by his enemies 
is that he is a fanatic who would destroy everything that civili¬ 
zation has achieved in the last three hundred years. Thus, it 
is said that he would close the hospitals in India, rip up the 
railroads, smash the printing presses and cotton factories, scrap 
the whole intricate mechanism of modern life, in a vain endea¬ 
vour to restore at one stroke the simpler ways of an earlier and 
more primitive day. Now, that Gandhi is thus a mad wrecker 
of the machinery of society as we know it to-day, is obviously 
disproved by the fact that he himself makes constant use 
of the various devices which are the common-place of our time. 
Thus, when he was so desperately wounded by the assassin 
in South Africa, he wont to a hospital and was there nursed 
back to hoalth by an Englishwoman who had come to know 
the kind of man he was. In India he travels constantly from 
place to place on the railroads. The other day, when extra¬ 
ordinary speed was necessary, he made the journey in a high- 
powered automobile. His use of the printing press is constant 
and most effective. 

There is truth, however, in the statement that Gandhi 
is fighting the machine of western civilisation in India, and 
seeking to restore the native, and therefore primitive, culture 
of his people. It is just this which marks, to my mind, the 
dominating evidence of his genius as a spiritual leader. For 
Gandhi, as he looks upon his country to day, sees it subjected 
to a two-fold yoke. On the one hand there is the yoke of the 
English Government—the bondage of an alien political system 
against which the Nationalist Movement is now being 
directed. On tbe other hand, there is the yoke of capitalism— 
that economic system which uses the vast machinery of modern 
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invention for the exploitation of the many to the profit of 
the few. To Gandhi release from this economic system of 
Western capitalism is as important for India as release from 
the political system of British Imperialism. If English Rule 
is overthrown only to leave behind it English railroads, English 
factories, English promoting companies, and so on, the Indian 
people will have gained only the shadow and not the substanco 
of Independence. They will be still enslaved, and enslaved to 
a system which is fatal to the best interests of humanity. At 
the heart of this Western civilisation of ours, Gandhi believes, 
is death and not life. We have crcatod a vast machine which 
proves to bo a Frankenstein which is devouring us. This 
monster has bound us to the wheel of labour, deceived us with 
the lure of wealth, degraded us to the base uses of materialism 
and levelled to the ground our standards of moral and spiritual 
idealism. Even in a physical sense it is a failure, for in 
the ond it brings only such calamity as the Great War. It 
is this system of economic ruin which Gandhi sees coming 
into Asia, after having conquered and ravaged our Western 
world. *Ilo sees it victorious in Japan, ho sees it invading 
China, he sees it planted at the heart of India—and ho 
declares war against it! Ho fights the opium trade ; he 
battles against tho liquor traffic ; he substitutes the domestic 
spindle for the factory loom ; be denounces the railroad, the 
au tomobile and the machine in general. What Gandhi is attempt¬ 
ing to do is tosavo India from the blight of Westorn materialism 
by restoring her own native civilisation and culture before it 
is too late. He is trying to preserve bis land from the curse of 
commercialism, the horror of machine-exploitation and produc¬ 
tion, the slavery of wag^-labour, the whole black system of 
capitalistic life. And he would do this not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of India’s soul. Ho would save the spirit of 
his people —their simplicity, their art, theii religion, their 
mystic comradeship with one another and with God. 

The Life of the Spirit—A Second Christ. 

It is here, in this great service, that Gandhi becomes 
in vety truth the great religious leader of whom 1 spoke in 
the beginning. It is in this work of spiritual redemption 
that ho takes on a universal significance, for the West as 
well as for tho East. For, in saving India, Gandhi is saving 
the world. In staying tho ravages of capitalism in his own 
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land, he is starting a movement which, by process of reaction, 
will flow back into our world and restore to us those things 
of tho spirit which we have lost. Our Western civilisation 
is in exactly the situation of Home in the days of the Great 
Caesar. It has mastered the world by lfie power of its arms, 
and is exploiting its resources and peoples to its own advan¬ 
tage. As its outword glory increases, however, its inward 
disintegration proceeds. At the critical moment in Roman 
history there appeared Jesus and the Christians, who brought 
to the perishing world a now source of life which preserved 
its vitality for a period of two thousand years. At. the 
critical moment in our not dissimilar age, there appears Gandhi. 
Does he not also bring with him a new life of the spirit, 
and may he not therefore bo truly hailed as tho savior of 
the world. 

It is thus that I would speak of tho universal significance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and his work in India. The parallel with 
Jesus constantly presents itself. The Is a/a re tie was a divine 
personality ; be taught the law of Love, and laid 'down a 
programme of Non-resistance for its fulfilment : he sought to 
establish the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth by dethroning 
Mammon in favour of God. So also with Gandhi ! This In¬ 
dian is a saint in his personal life ; he teaches the law of Love, 
and N >n resistance as its practice ; and ho soeks the establish¬ 
ment of a new social order which shall be a Kingdom of the 
Spirit. If I believed in the second coming, as I do not, l should 
dare to assert that Gandhi was Jesus come back to Earth. But 
if ‘ the second coming” has no historical validity, it has at 
least poetical significance ; and in thi§ sense, can we not speak 
of Gandhi as indeed tho Christ ? In a little look called "The 
.Scourge of Christ.’ sent mo by the author, Paul Richard, from 
the foot of the Himalaya mountains, wliero he lives. I find two 
remarkable sentences — 

If Christ came again would ho not choose again to bo a 
son of an enslaved people rather than a citizen of the Empire ? 

The Christ if he comes will not be of the whito race as 
the colored people could not put their faith in him.” 

Is not this the prophecy of Gandhi ? Does not this prove 
him to be the Christ of our age? To-day, as in the olden time, 
it is no longer a quostion as to whether Christ is here or not. 
It is a question only of who will recognise and follow him. 



“Pussyfoot” Johnson on Gandhi 

Mr. W. E. Johnson, “Pussyfoot” Johnson, the great 
American anti-drink campaigner, who toured in India last 
year summer, conirihuted the following article to the 
' Christian Herald" of New York in October last. 

There is a man, sent of God, who is called the Mahatma 
Gandhi, llo comes to tho surface out of that groat soa of 
human being that compose the Empire of India, ono-fifth 
of the people in all the world. As this is written, in October, 
he is going about with no clothing except a home-spun cloth 
wound around the lower part of his body and partly covering 
his legs. If all the Indian people had only this much for 
each, thore w r ould bo nouo left, and it would be “stealing” 
for him to take moro than his share. He rides third class 
in the railway carriage set apart for coolies and eats tho food 
on which the meanest of human beings exist. 

Much is said regarding this man to his disadvantage. 
His name is anathema to many wedded to the existing order 
of things—especially alcoholic things. Those who attack 
him, and there are many such, never attack his sincerity, 
his character or his ability- To them, he is of the devil 
bocanso bo attacks British rule in his country. And yet, 
after all ha9 boon said that can bo said against hint, this fact 
remains silhouotted against tho sky—in two years, by sure 
personal influence, he has caused a groater diminution of tho 
uso of intoxicating liquors than has been accomplished by 
any other in the history of the world during his lifetime. 

Tho excise year in all British India ends in April. Tho 
dccrcaso in liquor revenues has become so enormous as to 
throw into a panic alcoholic officials who seem to think that 
the liquor traffic must continue so as to provido revenue for 
the Government, and provido facilities for tho thirsty to got 
tbeir suppliosof intoxicants. 

I have boen all over India and have discussed the subject 
with many of the excise ministers and with scores of excise 
officials. They all tell the samo story—the story of an neton- 
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ishing decrease in the consumption of drink and of the frightful 
inroads that this decrease is making on the cxciso revenues. 
In the district of Nellore, Madras Presidency, the excise 
revenues last year amounted to 168,000 rupees. This year, 
it is officially estimated at 22S rupees. Scarcely a district 
in all India fails to show a heavy decrease. 

The only district that I have been able to learn of where 
(here has been no decrease is in the Malabar district 
of Madras where martial law prevails and where the trouble* 
some “non-co-operators” are not allowed. The best infor¬ 
mation that I can obtain from a multitude of official sources 
is that if the present conditions exist until April, the close 
of the excise yoar, fully one half of the entire liquor revenuo 
of India will be wiped out. Hundreds of villages have gone 
dry, and hundreds more are practically dry, through the sup¬ 
reme moral influence of this half-naked man. 

Scores of liquor contractors have been ruined and most 
of those remaining are on the brink of ruin. For these liquor 
shops are licensed to the highest bidder and the annual license 
fees for selling alone usually run from five to ten thousand 
dollars in American money. Tho liquor shopkeepers must, 
therefore, sell enormous quantities in order to pay for thoir 
liquors and the government exactions. And the government 
ruthlessly holds each of them to his bargain. 

I have visited dozens of liquor shops in many parts of 
the country whore tho dealers ruefully told me that thoy 
had had only one or two customers during the day. When 
I asked why, they invariably replied, “Mr. Gandhi has told 
the people not to drink any more.” At Cuttack, 1 visited 
the district jail and was surprised to find it in convonior.co 
and sanitation the equal of tho best of American jails. It 
can accommodate 400 prisoners and was usually woll up lo 
its capacity. But the jailor told mo that during the late 
months, the number of prisonors had boon dwindling until only 
138 remained. On my asking tho cause, ho replied : “it 
is because of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co opovation movemont.” 

Young Gandhi 

Who is this mighty man who has wrought such things ? 
Mohandas Karamchaml Gandhi was born not far from his 
present home, Ahmcdabad, on October 2, 1869. The torm 
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“mahatma” literally means “great soul” and nothing more. 
A mahatma is not a god, but an object of great reverence. 
Ho was born of wealthy, devout parents in the heart of that 
part of India where religious ideas are carried to the oxtro- 
mo, and whore there is such a great horror of taking life of 
any sort that many people, after sundown, wear clothes over 
their mouths so that they will not inadvertently swallow 
living insects. A philosopher of that section solemnly ex¬ 
plained to me how lofty was the spirit of a man who would 
lie in bed and allow the bugs full play over his body and bow 
tbo very highest sacrifice known was for a man deliberately 
to permit a tigor to eat him alive, and thus enjoy itself. One 
of the high officials of Abmedabad told mo of tho troubles 
that they had had in destroying mad dogs, as killing of one 
when known would cause a riot. 

Young Gandhi was in constant rebellion against restraint, 
and often would eat the forbidden meat in secret, much 
as the American boy smokes cigarettes behind the barn. 
IIo was given permission by his mother to go to collogo at 
London on condition that ho go with her to the priest and 
tako threo vows—one not to drink, one not to eat moat, 
and one to he chaste. And in London he lived ns fast, a 
life as possible, keeping within his vows. And he cumo 
back to India to practise law in Bombay. 

An important pieco of litigation sent him to South 
Africa, where ho was refusod permission to practise under 
his London degroe because ho was a “niggor.” Then and 
there began Mr. Gandhi’s long struggle for the rights of his 
raoo which has become a part of tho history of South Africa, 
and in which Gandhi was frequently locked in jail for months 
at a time. But he won. And books of entrancing interest 
have been written to tell the story. 

It was during this period of bis life that ho came under 
the influence of tho Sermon o?i the Mount, the writings of 
Tolstoi, and the Bhagavat Gita, which moulded his future 
life and made him probably tho greatest man of tho 
ago. It was the lofty ethics of the Sermon that was tho 
dominant factor in making the man wbat he is. Out of 
this came his Satyagraha (aggressive following of truth) 
movomont which developed into tho non-co operation project, 
that is now the concern of the whole British Empire. And 
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i?i tbc quest of truth, Gandhi thinks and acts in straight lines. 
Ho follows the lead to the end. 

Until two years after the Great War, Mr. Gandhi was 
as loyal to the British Crown as the most incorrigible of the 
King’s English-horn subjects. Ho served in the Boor war, 
was onco invalided and mentioned in despatches. The outbreak 
of the European war found him in London. There be at onco 
ort-anizod 250 Indian students in English universities into a 
volunteer corps who wanted to sorve wholly without pay. 
He returned to India because of ill-health and recovered. 

Recruiting Movement 

In a critical moment, in 1918, in response to the appeal 
of Premier David Lloyd Georgo for a million Indian recruits, 
Gandhi threw himself into the recruiting movement with 
such energy that the quota of recruits called for in nine months 
was accomplished in seven months. Then the armistice put 
a stop to the proceedings. During this period, Gandhi 
opposed Indian objections to numerous humiliating army 
discriminations against Indian soldiers, and succeeded in 
defeating a proposal in the National Indian Congress Com¬ 
mittee to exhort a promise from Downing Street that, after 
the war, India should bo granted Dominion Homo Buie. 

During the war, the Viceroy’s council enacted the 
“Defence of India Act”, modelled after the British Defenco 
of the Realm Act, under which most of the liberties held 
dear by British subjects generally were suspended. This 
Act, ostensibly designed against the King’s enemies, was 
used so diligently by British officials in India against various 
internal political movements that India became aroused against 
it. Even so loyal a subject as Mrs. Annie Besant was 
internod for throe months under this Act by Madras officials 
who did not agree with her in internal politics which had 
nothing to do with the war. After the war was ended, 
the so called liowlatt Act was passed, continuing the troublo- 
somo repressive act for throe years, and the Viceroy tried to 
got the hated law continued permanently. This act sot 
India afire, led to the “Punjab massacres,” and Gandhi 
wont out on his campaign of passive resistance. 

Being a good strategist, Mr. Gandhi naturally attacked 
the British Indian Government in its most vulnerable spot— 
the liquor traffic. The British did not introduce liquor into 
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India. The liquor was there always in more or less special 
and ceremonial customs. What the British did was to or¬ 
ganize and commercialize the drink traffic into a business 
for individual profit and for revenue. Under the theory 
of “a minimum of consumption and a maximum of revenue” 
the traffic was organized and grew until it reached huge 
proportions, For that, the British must stand convicted 
by friend and foo alike. Mr. Gandhi simply bung up this 
pieco of dirty linen so that all the world could see. He 
placed the donmnd for the prohibition of tho liquor as the 
cornor-stono of his political structure, a demand which stirred 
tho natural ambitions of the Indian people to the uttermost. 

Picketing Drink Shops 

The storm centre of the prohibition propaganda centered 
around the practice of “picketing” the drink shops by noti¬ 
ce operation hosts. Companies of men would be stationed 
around tho drink shops to plead with the people to keep out 
and to leave drink alone. The plan spread all over India. 

It had its grotesque features, as when devout non-co¬ 
operators would fall on their knees and implore the thirsty 
to keep out of the drink shops. In many casos, ‘Weepers”, 
“untouchables”, and the lowest castes would he employed 
as “picketcrs” with curious results. Tho sight of an “un¬ 
touchable” on his knoos before a proud, high caste aristocrat, 
beseeching him to behave himself and leave drink alone, had 
about the same elFect as that which would be produced 
by an ignorant Kentucky on b<s knees before a haughty 
Kentucky Colonel pleading with him to be decent and to leave 
mint julep alone. Tho high caste man could not kick the 
“untouchable” into the gutter because thereby he would conta¬ 
minate himself. And so he had to stay away in order to save 
his “honor.” 

At Lucknow, a Nawab, a Moslem, had taken to drink 
against the precepts of his religion. So the whole menial statf 
of servuits waited on him, bowod their heads to the floor, and 
notified him that they could not serve him any more unless 
he quit the drink, and also notified him that their castes had 
decided that ho could have no more servants unless he cut out 
the booze. The horrified Nawab saw no alternative except to 
cook hjs own food and carry out bis own slops. He climbed 
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on tho water wagon. Tho country is well filled with stories 
of such absurdities, and the most absurd thing about them is 
that they were astonishingly effective. 

On Strictly Peaceful Lines.'* 

On the whole, the picketing has been carried on along 
strictly peaceful linos according to tho Mahatma’s wishes. Hut 
in a few cases the pickets became over enthusiastic and would 
drag customers away from the drink shops by force. In some 
places, the violators of oasto rules against drink were half- 
shaven and some were escorted through tho streets with old 
boots hung about their necks—tho most doadly humiliation 
possible to imagiuo. This would lead to rioting, the interven¬ 
tion of the police and a government order to stop picketing in 
that locality. In some places, tho local government officials and 
police would themselves stir up a row in order to provide an 
excuse to stop the picketing. This sort of thing attracts undue 
attention for the reason that it is the exceptional rows that are 
aired in the newspapers and not tho usual peaceful picketing. 

In the various provincial legislatures the admirers of Mr. 
Gandhi have struck again and again with proposed bills for 
local option-or for complete prohibition. In each case, such a 
proposal has been met with the solid opposition of the British 
members and the solid support of the Indian members, oxcept in 
threo or four cases, where the Indian member happened to bo 
also a momber of the government itself. This policy lias given 
tho Gandhi people the chance to claim that the liquor traffic is 
being rambled down the throats of tho Indian people against 
their wishes. The British section reports that the Indian 
people really don’t want prohibition and are pushing the matter 
in order to ombarass the British administration and rat so 
taxes. But tho Indian people who pay tho taxes practically 
unanimously vote for prohibition just the same. 

Whilo a very small minority of British peoplo are said to 
bo willing to grant the prohibition demanded by the people, 
not a single British member of any of the legislatures has been 
found who would not vote for such a measure or even for 
local option. • 

Many city councils have passed resolutions appealing to 
tho British authorities to close tho drink shops in their cities 
but none of those have been acceded to, though in a few cases 
certain shops have been closed and in a few instances some of 
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them have been removed to positions just outside t he city limits. 
Tho British officials generally have wrought against any such 
moves. In one caso, a prohibition resolution was defeated by 
the British Health Officer, who declared that it was necessary 
for tho people to drink in order to preserve their health, In 
many cases, where the liquor shop contractors had refused to 
bid and thus renew their privileges, political and other press¬ 
ure has boon brought upon controtors to bid and thus continue 
tho drink traffic. 

Just after my visit to Waltair (Vizagapatam), tho British 
Deputy Commissioner sent out an astonishing letter to tho 
President of a District Board, in which ho said : — 

“Owing to tho non-cooperation movement, it Las been 
found very difficult to soli toddy shops. The non-co-operators 
have boon preaching to tho tree ownors not to lease their trees 
to toddy renters. This makes tho working of toddy shops 
more difficult. The only course to combat this movemonfc is 
for Government to render all possible and legitimate help to 
shop-keepers by leasing all troes under government control. 
As the circumstances now prevailing aro exceptional, I request 
that you will bo good enough to withdraw all restrictions relat¬ 
ing to the leasing of trees under your control as a special case 
and thus to ease the situation to some extent.” 

Exc : se Liquor Question. 

The “Reform Act” which was passed by tho British 
Parliament lato in 1919, transferred the excise liquor question 
to the Indian people subject to certain conditions which make 
it difficult for tho Indian provincial government to fully 
abolish the traffic. British officialdom in India, instead of 
co-operating with the Indians to enable them to obtain freedom 
from the drink traffic, is placing all possible obstacles in tho 
way of the anti-drink national aspirations. This policy natu¬ 
rally further inflames tho Indian mind and adds fuel to the 
non-co operation movement, jof which Mr. Gandhi is quite 
quick to take advantage. 

To all save the hopeless reactionary, it is plain that, 
after centuries of wandering the Indian people are about to 
shake off tho oppression of the drink traffic under the leader¬ 
ship of this Master mind. The power of public opinion is 
reaching such volume that nothing can long stand in its way. 



Dr. W. Walsh on Gandhi 

As an Angel of a New Annunciation 

Before a large audier ce in Steinway Hall, London, 
Dr. Walter Walsh delivered the following impressive 
lecture which was listened to in rapt attentior. 

Tho latest utterance of Mr. G. R Shaw assures us that 
prison is a failure. Now, if prison lifo fails to reform a crimi¬ 
nal, how much more must it fail to subdue the spirit of dis¬ 
affection in Mahatma Gandhi condemned for six years to an 
Indian .jail? I know not what is tho way of life in an Indian 
prison, but if wo think of those GO Moplahs suffocated in 
transit the other woek, we shall conclude that tho conditions 
are not those of a sanatorium. And the prisons must bo 
crammod to stiHing point, judging from tho orgies of incarcer¬ 
ation prevailing from tho Himalayas to Cape Comorin, tho 
victims ranging over all ages and conditions, from veteran 
nationalists to high-bred ladies, youthful devotees little more 
than children, and the other day, to Gandhi’s like-minded son. 
Tho epic of a Now India is being written before onr oyes. 

“Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution,” said 
Emorson in his momorable Divinity Schools Address. Let us 
soo what kind of a man is this Gandhi, whom the British 
Government consigns to tho same fate as its forgers, thieves, 
and wife heaters. I colloctod my informal ion from a great 
many different sources—Indian and European, jumble of 
truths, lies and half-truths—comparod and edited them for 
presenting you with a statement that is as nearly true as my 
best, judgmont can make it. 

If wo were to select three of tho most illustrious nemos 
of living men, wo might choose in science, Professor Bose of 
Calcutta; in literature, Rabindranath Tagore ; and Mahatma 
Gandhi in the sphero of action—all throe being Indians. Tho 
last namod I tako to be ono of thoso creative geniusos who 
appoar at long intervals to build up now dispensations just 
whon tho old are crumbling. The man comes, and revolution 
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is on his bools. Whitman agroos with Emerson-—Produce 
groat persons ; tho rest follows. In India tho rest is following 
with great rapidity. To stimulate tho revolution nothing 
was wanting b it govormental repression, and this our repre¬ 
sentatives are effectively providing. It may be true that as 
governors they can do nothing else. Tho question, in lhat 
case, is whethor they ought not to desist from tho attompt 
to govern a country against its will. 

The Indian Idea! Made Visible 

In thrusting the high-minded roformor bohind prison 
bars, tho Government is hoping to constrain tbo host spirit 
of tho K ist; but wbilo thoy may restrain its physical 
embodiment in tho leader, they cannot confine the spirit 
itself which is embodied in an ontire people. Mahatma 
Gandhi is popularly rogardod as a divine being, which for 
us means that ho is tho Indian ideal made visible to the 
common mm. I cannot recall any character in history 
who appears to have been more self-less, more modestly 
consecratod, or to have offered a purer sacrifice to humanity, 
hike all the groat saints, tho Mahatma is filled with a sense 
of his own unworthinoss, and while unbarring a soul of extra¬ 
ordinary purity and holiness laments his own imperfections 
and declares that he can 'survive only through his great hope 
of India’s redemption. His heart is in tune with the infinite, 
and ho fears nothing that man can do him. Tho only thing 
ho fears is that India, through the martyrdoms that lie before 
her, instead of bolding fast to tho ideal of sacrifice and non¬ 
violence, may accept the doctrine of the sword ; in which 
case his life as an Indian would bo finished and he would 
rotiro to tho jungles of Hindustan to end his days in fasting, 
penance, and prayer for his own and his country’s unworthi- 
ness. Against a soul like this, the Principalities, Powers and 
Empires of the world war in vain. 

Impounding Progress Itself 

Accepting this hero saint as the embodiment of the 
spirit of progress and reform, his imprisonment signifies the 
impounding of Progress and Reform thomselves at the hands 
of British officialdom ; no now thing those late years. He 
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declares that ho is sustained by tho hope of diminishing the 
misery of India’s suffering dumb millions. Do not imagine 
that tho reformation on foot in India is tho creation of this 
ono man. Far from it. Like a cleansing wave it has been 
swooping over that vast peninsula, bringing to light new 
loyaltios and ideals, as the movement to suppress the drink 
tratlic, to abolish casto in its lowost form as it affects thoso 
known as “untouchables”, to seenro economic freedom by the 
spinning wheel, to heal tho foud between Hindus and Muslims, 
and above all, as tho synthosis of tho whole, to accomplish this 
by tho pure methods of non-violonco. If this reformation can 
bo carried through, its effect upon human destiny will exceed 
that of the German Reformation under Martin Luther, in as 
much as its spirit is incomparably finer, its outlook far wider 
and more human, and it starts from a higher state of human 
development. Over all the elements which might mis shape 
tbomsclves into a cauldron of furious war rises the cloar 
figuro of Mahatma Gandhi, like the angol of a new annun¬ 
ciation, applying to now conditions India’s (and tho world’s) 
old gospel of peace and good-will ; tho spiritual faith that 
tho only way to solf-roalisation and moral freedom for na¬ 
tions, as for individuals, is through non-resistance to the 
ultonnost limit. With contemporary influence probably 
greator than has ever omanated from any previous reformer, 
lie is standing against the embattlod powers of empire and 
militarism,—not for India’s rights alono, but for the rights 
of man ; the right to freedom, self expression, solf-determina- 
tion, liberty of speoch and of public assembly, public trials, 
justice in public administration and the shaping of moral 
ideals. For all those lovely things, against such fearful odds, 
this intrepid saint advance without sword or shield, with 
nothing but the word of truth in bis mouth, and the immenso 
influence of a consecrated personality which St. Francis of 
Assisi might have onvied. The situation is unparalleled not 
in its essential nature perhaps, but in its magnitude. The 
advance of David against Goliath is only a feoblo parable of 
the situation. 1 see that this is the world’s affair ; not merely 
India’s. It may be that the world’s freedom is lo be won on 
the plains of India, not merely its freedom from military 
oppressors, but—what is more important—freedom from its 
own oyil obsessions, 
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Mahalmaji’s Trial, 

For a verbatim account of Gandhi’s trial, defcnco and 
condemnation, 1 had to turn to a foreign paper, from which I 
learned that, with the utmost gentleness, the accused bad 
acknowledged disaffection towards—that is, want of love for, 
—British government over India, admitting, as being himself a 
lawyer, that his judge could do no other than give adverse judg¬ 
ment. I am equally bound to say that the judge vied with the 
accused in respectful demeanour, and performed what he 
thought to be his duty in a manner which was manifestly 
sorrowful. One is rosistlessly drawn hack 2,000 years for a 
similar scone. Then, too, the Roman Pilate was remorseful 
and would willingly have washed his hands olf the whole busi¬ 
ness. Both Jew and Indian were impeached for the same 
crime. Listen.—“Then they took Jesus and led him to Pilate. 
And they began to accuse him saying, wo found this fellow 
perverting the nation and forbidding to give tribute to Ctesar. 

.And they wore the more fierce, saying : He slirroth up 

the people.” This parallel is either the justification of Gandhi 
or the condemnation of Jesus. I challenge the law-givers of 
Christendom to gainsay. 

The Evangelist of a Higher Life. 

As with the Nazarenc again, so with the Indian, both 
being spiritual leaders were insensibly sucked into the hi ale- 
volent atmosphere of politics ; for, as I have ofton told you, 
the purer a religion is, the more destructive it ultimately is to 
tyrannies. Tyrants know that very well, and cannot rest till 
they got the religious roformer open a cross, or .safe behind the 
bars of an iron cage. As it was to Jesus, so to Gandhi, polities 
is more than the mere gamo it seems to the professional states 
man, being valued as an instrument of spiritual renovation, 
facilitating the removal of obstacles to moral regeneration and 
to the development of domestic virtues. He aims at purifying 
the public life of his people ; and while even in his influence 
on political events he immeasurably outsoars and will immortally 
survive the politicians who arc matching themselves against 
him, ho is essentially the evangelist of a higher life. We would 
not dream of classing him with fighting patriots like Spartacus 
or Oliver Cromwell, any more than wo would class General 
Booth with General Foch. His message is gospel, not policy. 
Even bis method of non-co operation is advanced as a means of 
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solf-discipline, tho. path of sacrifice hy which Indian life is to 
receive its highest fulfilment. Nay, beyond that, ho perceives 
the radiant possibility of radically improving human life^in the 
Mass and is tho enemy of Western civilisation only so far as 
it seems to him injurious to the moral nature of man. 

Not a Wilful Rebel. 

So, then, wo cloar Mahatma Gandhi of the last suspicion 
of being a moro destructive fanatic, or even a wilful rebel. 
Neither destruction, rebellion, nor fanaticism, possesses his 
clear soul. Tho spectacle of India's demoralisation has turned 
him from a friend into an implacable, even if pacific, foe of 
Western civilisation. Specially, ho doplorcs tho slavish des¬ 
cent into insincerity that never fails to he dovolopod in a 
subject race by the necessity of propitiating the foreign con¬ 
queror. ft is not his physical prowess that makes him formid¬ 
able. That ascotic form—he weighs about a hundred pounds, 
the weight of a girl just entering on her toons—would seem 
out of place as a leader of warriors. Neither is it his intellect 
that makes him the revered inspiror of India’s millions— 

I should say that tho leaders of tho Russian revolution excel 
him in pure brain-force as much as they fall beneath him in 
moral influence. Nor is it his oratory that inflames his follow¬ 
ers to boroic action—for his speech is calm, temperate, reason¬ 
able, addressed to tho conscience and tho higher natm' 0 , 
appealing ever and ever for sacrifice, not for conquest ; for 
suffering, not for victory. Truly tho strangest revolutionary 
that over lived ! What is tho secret ? It is to ho found in 
tho porfoct purity of his motives, the sincerity of his character, 
his boundless compassion, that limitless self-renunciation 
which is tho test of Indian divinity, the-love which includes 
all and stoops to embrace the lowest. Turning aside from 
the pathway of professional advancement and affluence, ho 
went down to tho vory abyss of Indian misery, where swelter¬ 
ed the “untouchables,” stripped himself of early possessions, 
and gavo himself , as a living sacrifice for humanity. These 
are the kind of men India makes its gods ; while tho West 
bows before tho golden calf, tho sceptre or tho sword. 

India Wants Self-determination. 

Let me here present a brief summary oi the grievances 
which have created this unique movement for redress on the 
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part of one-fifth of the world’s population.. Fundamental is 
the fact of Britain’s conquest of India by armed force, and 
her continued exploitation by the same means. Foreign do¬ 
mination is supposed to be contrary to the modern spirit, 
which assorts the right of self determination, subject only to 
the genoral will as expressed in a true League or Federation 
of Peoples. Further, decade after decade the conqueror con¬ 
tinues, to proraiso Self-Government always however, postpon¬ 
ing it to some future time, forgetting that no nation is good 
enough to govern another without its consent. More recently 
the continuance of the war against Turkey has created indig¬ 
nant resentroont, still further inflamed by tlio terms of the 
Treaty of Sevros in admitted violation of pledges given by the 
British Prime Minister. The jealous discrimination against 
Indians in Konya Colony, Fast Africa, has added fuel to the 
fire. The truth is that, throughout the West, the doctrine 
of White, or Anglo Saxon domination has become a kind of 
religion, ignoring the intellectual excellence of a people whose 
students can hold up their heads among the host when it 
comes to University Examinations. The sins of Empire are 
notorious, and cry to heaven for expiation, the British Empire 
being no expiation, though probably no grealor sinner than 
the rest. Here is a brief cutting from Reuter which shows 
how Empires govern : “The air operations against tho 
Jalalkil tribo have been most successful. Sixteen aeroplanes 
bombed and machine-gunned the tribe, who lost heavily in 
men and cattle.” (The Press Agency makes no mention of 
women and children, though we know very well that, falling 
bombs do not discriminate.) "The aeroplanes returned to the 
base practically unscathed.” To this, add never-changing 
conditions of industrial exploitation, social discrimination, 
political disability, famine, frightful penury, the insolont 
assertiveness of many (not by any moans of all) of the oflicial 
classes and their women over natives more refined and cultured 
than themsolvos—and we can understand how Tagore flung 
back to Britain’s King the title he had in an unguarded hour 
accepted. At tho present moment, free Press, free speech, 
and free assembly are suppressed while the leaders are crowded 
into jail : a condition of things than which none could offer 
greater facilities for mob violonco, oasily suppressed by the 
dominant power, Ihus’discrcditing Gandhi, and giving excuse 
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for yefc further suppression of liberty. Cun this bo the mean 
game our represetativos are playing in India? 

Unhappily, Indians have lost faith in British liberalism, 
since Lord Morley and the partition of Bengal : and because 
even now Liberal papers writo a great deal of cant about our 
responsibilities for the people of India, and about taking up 
the white man’s burden. Yes, 

Take up the whito man’s burden, 

And if you write in veise, 

Flatter your nation's vices 
And strive to make them worse. 

Then learn that if with pious words 
You ornament each phrase, 

In a world of canting hypocrites 
This kiud of business pays. 

Ernest Crosby. 

Moral Militancy VS. Military Militancy. 

The demand of India has hitherto boen fur self-govern¬ 
ment within tho Empire, but even British people are beginn¬ 
ing to ask whether the goal of Indian freedom doos not lie 
beyond. 

Leaving that, howevor, I hasten to describo the moans 
adopted by India and her leader to romove the grievances 
indicated. The principal means involve nothing more alarm¬ 
ing than those adopted by Buddha, Lao-Tse, Jesus, Tolstoy, 
by Quakers, Dukbobors and many others, namely, passive 
resistance, for which another name given by Thoreau is civil 
disobedience. Even when shot down in hundreds, tho natives 
are instructed to make no return in kind. Their sublime aim 
is to defeat tyranny by the power of love. This is not to bo 
regarded as a state of quioscencoaud worm-Iiko submission, but 
as a supeib assertion of the human spirit against brute force. 
It is Gandhi’s moral militancy against Empire’s military 
militancy. The issue is not uncertain. 

Non-violence represents tho true spirit of tho East, Clear, 
calm, and believing are the accents in which Gandhi exhorts his 
followers, not to violence, but to sacrifice. For them, he says, the 
Jehad, or Holy War, is immoral, but also impossible ; and in- 
dood impossible for any. He exhorts India to practise non-vio- 
enco, not because she is weak, but precisely because she is 
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strong ; strong to endure, to suffer and to overcome. He believes 
in loving his enemies, in being killod without killing, in going 
to jail without anger, because he believes in God and His 
righteousness, as ho puts it. Non resistance is absolutely 
essential, he cries. If they resort to violence, all will be lost, 
because India will have lost her soul. He makes no demand 
for the punishment of Genora! Dyer because of the massacre 
of Amritsar, or the degradations ho inflicted on native popu¬ 
lations. We must love our enemies, ho cries again. When 
tho faith and courage of some of his followers break down so 
that l hoy rosort to violent methods tho leader blames his own 
unworthinoss, and resorts to fasting, penance and prayer. 
Whon a follower sins, tho loader fasts! Was such a thing 
ever seen in this world before? Is not I ho Kingdom of 
Heaven at hand ? Yes, is it not oven among us, in India, at 
least! This mode of action is greater than that adopted by 
the giant Tolstoy, who confined himself to mere pen-work, 
and l»y practising as an individual. But hero i6 a non*rosi9- 
tant who proposes to apply his doctrine to 300 millions of 
poople, thus creating a mighty national revolution by means 
of a spiritual one and establishing tho most glorious political 
precodont in the history of peoples. 

Lot it be admitted that there has been some violence and 
there may bo more. But who is responsible? Is a peace 
advocate to bo accused of croating violence because a rowdy 
breaks his head. Must wo not strive to right tho wrongs 
of the world till all the wrong doers are willing to atone ? It 
is true that the spoilers who have secured tho wealth and 
snatched the power of tho world turn upon tho outraged lowly 
when they cry for justice, and put them to dealh or clap them 
into prison : but are we to hold their victims responsible. 
And if, goaded on by misery, some of the wronged ones 
snatch carnal weapons to assert tho claims, shall not respon¬ 
sibility bo on tho heads of thoso who have coveted and 
defrauded, who havo refused to make restitution, or to 
surrender the spoil or to recognise tho rights of those they 
have injured? Is wrong for ever to be permitted an unchal¬ 
lenged supremacy? Must no Jesus invoke Justice for the 
poor, lest some headstrong Peter snatch a futile sword to assert 
their claims ? That is strange doctrine indeed, and would 
mean the end of all progress, nay the ond of virtue itself. 
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For the Enfranchisement of the Soul 

Especially is this doctrine of moral supinonoss seen to be 
illogical and inhuman when we have regard to tho fact that 
usurping powers and politicians often-timos deliberately pro¬ 
voke mob violenco, in order to have excuse for further suppres¬ 
sions and tyrannies. Wo have seen the denial of Gladstonian 
Self-government load to Sinn Fein in Ireland ; and it would 
almost seem as if Sinn Foinism is being fostored in India ; 
not. by those who wish to see India free, but by thoso who 
would bind her in heavier chains, 

Tho positivo side of nou-violoneo is Non co operation, 
foolishly described by ignorant journalisfs as a boycott, a 
boycott of British goods. Non-co-operation is not a policy 
of negation, but is a very positive assertion of nationality—of 
nationality so pronounced that it, refuses to co-operate with a 
foreign invader. During the war, I was frequently asked what I 
would do if the Kaisor como to reside in Buckingham Palaco 
and his ministora legislated at Westminister, and my reply was 
practically that which India is now giving to the British 
Government. Is there anything remarkable in a man refusing 
to co-oporate with a foreign invader in the administration of 
country ? It is no more than was asserted by tho American 
colonists when, at the Boston tea party, they Hung British 
toa into Boston harbour. It seems to mo most natural thing 
in tho world ; and for high-spirited people, the most proper. 
To decline all tho usurper’s titles, honours and decorations ; 
to accept no salaried post either as clerk, policeman or soldier, 
as magistrate, Judgo, barrister, or what you ploaso ; to dovo 
lop home industries rather than depend on importations, and 
in the last resort to refuse to pay taxes,—all this would 
appear to bo tho plainest, duty of liborty loving pooplo. At 
any rato, so it seems toGmdhi and his non-co operators. 
The appropriate symbol of tho movement is tho Charka, tho 
Spining wheel, which they havo blazoned on a now flag ; a 
far more hopeful, humane and fratornal symbol than tho 
lions, bears, eagles, ferocious boasts most other peoples have 
adopted as their natural emblems. So tho spinning-wheel 
hums in a million Indian Homes, What music that would have 
been to tho ear of John Buskin who was always telling us we 
must merge our Hugo factory ’system into somo form of homo 
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industry. Non-co operation is a colossal effort to got away 
from, to save India from, tho benumbing machinery of 
Western civilisation, from the hideous factory system, from a 
landless proletariat, from whatever is foreign to tho genius 
of the Indian people. It is a demand to bo loft free t 0 deve¬ 
lop Indian civilisation on its own lines, on lines natural to 
Indian temperament and conditions ; of which surely the 
people of file country arc the best judges. They are resolvod 
to be masters, not so much in their own house, as of thoir 
own house, as of their own souls. With Abraham Lincoln, 
they would repeat “This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to tho people who inhabit it, Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing Government, they can exorcise their 
constitutional right of amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

“This is not a proletarian, or an economic, or a labour 
movement or a movement on behalf of any class whatever. 
It is a movement for tho enfranchisement of the soul—the 
soul of the individual Indian, and the soul of India as a 
community numbering one-fifth of the population of the globe. 
Tbe imprisonment of Gandhi symbolises tho imprisonment of 
India’s soul. This is a spiritual movement rather than a 
political one ; or it is a political movement only in the sense 
that reformed religious principles inevitably assert themselves 
over political expediencies. Spiritual issues are uppermost, 
which makes this an absolutely new thing in the way of 
revolutions. It is a great challenge of faith to the powers 
and principalities of the world. It seems to me no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that Gandhi's millionfold application of spiritual 
power to public affairs almost creates a new religion. An 
age to come may constitute a trinity of supreme names 
designating those who have enunciated and lived the ultimate 
religion ; the religion of the soul, tbe religion of love, mercy, 
forgiveness and peace ;—Gautama, Jesus, Gandhi. 

Why not? India is one of tho home-lands of ancient 
religion, the mother of the most beautiful of religions ; and, 
to day, a new epiphany of human nature is due, a new 
demonstration of man’s possibilities and divine capacities, 
and this, perchance, is given us in tbe character and mission 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Time will tell. Keep an open mind. 
Who knows? 

15 



The Gandhi Movement 

The Awakening of India 

BY WILFRED WELLOCK 

Few things in history are comparable to the present 
situation in India. An awakening is taking place in that 
vast Continent such as mankind witness sca r ce once in a 
thousand years. The Gandhi Movement is as much an effect 
as a cause oi that awakening, being its symbol, and with it, 
the promise of a new civilisation, the emergence of a new 
humanity. So profound is the change in spirit and outlook 
that is being effected and so rapidly is the transformation 
taking place, that no acquaintance with India dating further 
back than the last half-dozen years or so, would appear to 
be of much uso in estimating the value of the present spiritual 
upheaval. Without doubt India is moved to-day as she has 
not been moved since the decline of her ancient civilisation. 
But what is more significant is that the revolt is giving rise 
to an idealism whose purpose goes much deeper than tho 
freeing of India from tho political and economic control of 
Britain. That purpose being,‘indeed to froe India, and perhaps 
the whole world, from the materialism which threatens Fast 
and Weet alike. 

The Palestine Parallel 

Current events in India seem irresistibly to carry tho 
mind back to Palestine at the time of Christ. In each case 
we have a defenceless people struggling for freedom against 
a colossal Empire of matchless dimensions, naval and military 
power, and wealth. In each case we observe the same ten¬ 
dency to raise the movement for freedom from the particular 
to the universal, to convert the struggle of national liberation 
from a particular tyrant nation or Empire into a titanic con¬ 
flict for world-wide freedom from the growing menace of 
materialism. In each case moreover, a loader comes forth 
who champions the cause of freedom by means of purely 
spiritual weapons, appeals to the conscience alone* and seeks 
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to create a new national or rather international consciousness. 
Thus, Jesus after preaching for a little while alone, called 
and sent out the twelve, afterwards seventy, and thereby 
roused the mind of the entire community to the great alarm 
of the authorities. The spiritual revolution which Christ 
effected was accomplished in three years. The Non-co-opera¬ 
tion Movement in India is only eighteen months old, yet 
already the entire nation has been affected by it, not to 
speak of other nations in the Near and Far East, while its 
loader is in gaol. 

Whether this new Movement possesses sustaining power, 
motives and vision sufficient to achieve the ends desired, 
only time can say. What must be obvious to any dispassion¬ 
ate observer is, that it is the expression of something more 
than a passing impulse, and that, whether it succeeds or fails 
in its immediate object, India will never again be the sub¬ 
missive India of pre-war days, or the tool and victim of 
British financiers. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we in Britain at least try 
to understand what is taking place in India. 

Genesis of the new spirit 

I have described the new Movement as an awakening. 
It is nothing less. The agitation out of which it has sprung 
has been proceeding for a considerable time. Periodio out¬ 
bursts against the tyranny of British Rule there have always 
been, but prior to tho last two decades or so, there has been 
little or no constructive thought or idealism behind the 
feeling revolt. During tho last 20 years however, loaders 
of a quite new type have emerged, men of fine character and 
of considerable constructive ability, According to Gandhi, 
it was after the Partition of Bengal that tho new spirit came 
to birth. To quote him. 

“. . . . what you call the real awakening took place after tho 
Partition of Bengal. For this wc have to be thankful to Lord Curzon. 
At the time of the Partition, the people of Bengal reasoned with Lord 
Curzon, but in the pride of power he disregarded all their prayers. He 
took it for granted that Indians could only prattle, that they could 
never take any effective steps. He used insulting language, and in tho 
teeth of all opposition, partitioned Bengal. That day may be considered 

to be the day of tlie partition of British Empire.After the 

Partition, people saw that petition must be backed up by force and 
that they must be capable of suffering. This new spirit must be cpn- 
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sidcrcd to bu the chief n-sult of the Partition. That spirit was seen in 

the outspoken writings in the Press.The Swadeshi Movement 

was inaugurated- People young and old .... did not fear even a row, 
or being imprisoned .. . . This is something different from mere 
petition.” 

“Lord Curzon may yet receive a statue as the founder of United 
India.” (Bernard Houghton in “The Revolt of East”) 

The revolt against British Rule grew apace after the 
Partition of Bengal. Unity was givon to that revolt some time 
later by the National Congress which also became the medium 
for focussing and dovoloping constructive thought, ideas con¬ 
cerning policy and aims. Since its inception tbo National 
Congress has grown by leaps and bounds, carrying, everything 
before it. But during the last eighteen months its growth has 
been phenomenal. The cause of this is Gandhi’s Non-co oper- 
tion Movement which has done moro to unite the various races 
and sects of India, as well as to give unity to the movement 
for political freedom, than all the various efforts of the last 
few years put together. Whether viewed from the standpoint 
of Hindu-Muslini unity, or that of heroic endeavour and 
readiuess to suffer, the effects of Gandhi’s agitation and the 
movemont. for liberation from the domination of British Rule 
and of Westorn civilisation have been as startling in their 
magnitude as they have been wonderful. 

Gandhi is the author of the Indian Non-co-operation 
Movement. Nevertheless, policies have beon advocated during 
the past 15 or 20 years by some of the foremost thinkers in 
India which would ultimately, or so it seems to me, have led 
to the same result. As early as 1903, Tagore had advocated 
a line of action which, had it succeeded, would have had the 
effect of starving out the British. His idea was for young 
Indians to concentrate on the villages and, by organis¬ 
ing them on a co-operative basis, to reconstruct the social 
and economic life of the country. The political situation 
would then havo been in their hands. Also by so doing, he 
hoped that India would prove her worth and thereby secure 
the co-operation of the best elements in the British nation. 
But considering recent history, in Europe as well as in India, 
would she not rather have won the enmity of the worst 
elements 1 A regenerated India, on the lines suggested by 
Tagore, would have implied a regenerated world ; and to 
prevent the dawn of such a world nearly all the organised 
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political and financial forces in the earth are to-day conspiring. 
It is more than likely, therefore, that had Tagore’s idea been 
acted upon, it would have been sabotaged by the Government 
and would thus have led, sooner or later, to a policy of non- 
co-operation, or, lacking a Gandhi, something worse. A few 
excerpts from papers written by Tagore between the years 
1905-1908, dealing with this policy, may not be out of place. 

1 It is a trivial matter ill tlie nature of a complaint to be deploring 
the scarcity of water to-day. The root of it is the thing, above all 
tilings, which should cause us the deepest misgiving—the fact that our 
mind is no longer in our own social system, that our whole attention is 
directed outwards." 

‘‘I am for courteous, diplomatic relations with the Government. In 
courtesy there is freedom.” 

"Wc are crying ourselves hoarse because what Lord Ripon wanted to 
do, same other Lord took away. Shame on us for attaching such value 
to what others can give anil others can take away. It was only our folly 
which led us to call such a thing by the name of Self-government. 

“And yet Self-government lies at our very door, waiting for us. No 
one lias tried, nor is it possible for anyone even if he does try, to deprive 
us of it. We can do everything wc like for our villages—for their educa¬ 
tion, their sanitation, the improvement of their communications—if only 
we made up our minds to set to work, if only we can act in uuUion. For 
this work wc do not need the sanction of a Government badge.” 

"If someone wants to go a-voyaging on a petition-paper boat in 
quest of the Golden Fleece, a certain class of patriots may be attracted by 
this fairy tale proposition, but I would not recommend anyone to risk 
real national capital in the venture.’* 

"The sinking pulse of the nation has begun to throb with a new life. 
Now that the Nation’s heart is beating, let the Nation’s brains direct the 
work of the limbs.” 

“We must free our industries, control our education, strengthen our 
communityi aud be prepared to strain every nerve in this stupendous 
endeavour.” 

For good or ill Tagore’s advice was not followed, at any 
rate, to an appreciable extent. At the same time, bis demand 
for independent thought and action has no doubt been a 
powerful factor in shaping or at least preparing, the way for, 
a Non-co-operation Movement, A demand for independent 
action, coupled with a growing disbelief in the Government, 
gives ultimately Non co operation. 

The Indisputable Fact 

But not only has radical thought tended towards a policy 
of Non-co-operation, the policy advocated by the Moderates 
bas tended scarcely less in the same direction. Indeed, so 
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brutal and dishonest has British policy been during recent 
years, that there is cause for thankfulness that India possesses 
men capable in ruch critical times, of developing such a 
method as non-co-operation at all, and of resisting red revolu¬ 
tion and blank despair. For, the only other alternative 
would appear to be descent into perdition. The indisputable 
fact is that there is now little hope in India that Britain 
will cede one jot of real power so long as Indians are pre¬ 
pared to acknowledge British authority. This fact is bluntly 
stated by Bernard Houghton, I. C. S. (Retired) in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled “Reform or Revolution.” 

"After lier loyalty in the War, the Rowlatt Act came to India as a 
sudden slap in the face. Its meaning is not, however, difficult to under- 
stand. The perils of the war had extorted from the bureaucracy the very 
guarded Declaration of August l‘J17. They were forced to yield this out¬ 
work to their opponents. But with the return of peace when their alarm 
had subsided, they hastened to set up new bulwarks against democracy. 
The Rowlatt Act i6 one such bulwark ; the rules under the Reform Act 
arc another. 

Gandhi also, in his trial statement, is equally explicit : 

.The first shock carac in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law 

designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead 
an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab horrors, 
beginning with the massacre at Jhallianwala Rag and culminating in other 
indescribable humiliations. [ discovered, too, that the plighted word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India, regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Islam, was not likely to be fulfilled. 
But in spite of the forebodings and the grave warning of friends, at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms hoping, that the Prime Minister would 
redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab would be 
healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

"But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 
be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed, and most culprits 
went not only unpunished but remained in service, and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, aiul in some ca6cs were even 
rewarded. I saw, too, that not only did the Reforms not mark a change 
of heart, but they were only a method of further draining India of her 
wealth and of prolonging her servitude." 

From Fact to Theory 

But these writers, like many others, do not stop here ; 
they go from fact to theory. For example, after giving a 
record of “Diarchy up-to-date”, “the political persecutions, the 
open support of the liquor trade, the treatment of the Assam 
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Labourers, the Dbarwar shootings, and the long long list of 
measures vetoed,” Houghton asks : “Where is the promised 
era ? Where the beginning of popular rule V ’ making this 
comment : "If this be the path of freedom, it leads through 
a strange country.” He then proceeds to defend a revolu¬ 
tionary policy, on the lines, that is, of non-co-operation and 
non-violence. Let me quote him :— 

“Diarchy is merely bureaucracy painted white.” 

“Will the officials train (or Self-government ? Will men whose 
whole training has been autocratic, whose class and race interests are 
bound up with ascendancy, whose traditions are all of despotic rule,— 
will such as these cast aside everything, training, interests and tradi¬ 
tions, and become apostles of liberty 1 As well expect Lord C'urzon 
to preach Socialism or Sir George Younger to co-operato with Pussyfoot 
Johnson.” 

“The Moderatef.represent a type of thought that is bound in 

all countries and in every epoch. Whenever a decisive break is to be 
made with the past, a bold step forward taken, and risks to be faced, 

there will always be men who counsel moderation.They play for 

safety, for themselves, certainly for their country, as they believe. 
But they are always ready to occupy the ground won by the braver 
spirit,... 

••but Las a bureaucracy ever given up power willingly 1 Have not 
officials always clutched to the end at the garment of authority, nor 
yielded it until torn from their grasp ? Such a Government may utter 

fair words. but when it comes to the actual handing over of power 

—ah ! then it will find a hundred excuses, a hundred reasons for delay. 
Never, except under duress, will it give up power—real power. In 
brief, it gives when it must ; it holds when it can.” 

Moreover, “Reforms.fail to bring to play any great 

motive force.—They do not quicken ; they do not inspire.” 

Whereas, “Revolution, in the sense defined, offers a 
bolder strategy. It strikes not at some outwork, but straight 
at the citadel of the enemy. On its flag is blazoned a great 
deal, something for which men will meet suffering with a 
smile, and look undaunted in the eyes of death. It sounds 
a trumpet which rouses the toiler from bis toil, thrills his 
heart and illumines all his mind with the glory of a new¬ 
born land.” ' • , 

And again. Revolution tears the souls of many from 
their old moorings, and sets them voyaging, each a new 

Columbus, in search of new worlds—India is capable of.a 

Renaissance.a re birth..This is the crown and glory 

of the great peaceful revolution, to which Mahatma Gandhi 
now leads the people of India.” 
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The Indian Outlook. 

Gandhi is no less emphatic. In an article entitled 
“The Death Dance,” published in tho last issue of “Young 
India” (which he edited before his arrest) he wrote:— 

“It is the same tiling whether it is done with the kill glove on or 
without it. The Councils arc the kid glove. Wc must pay for the glove. 
The Iteforni6 hang upon us like an incubus. They cover a multitude of 
defects including the blood-sucking salt tax.... 

“It would be a thousand times better for us to bo ruled by a military 
dictator than to have the dictatorship concealed under sham Councils and 
Assemblies. They prolong the agony and increase the expenditure. If 
we arc so anxious to live it would be more honourable to face the truth 
aud submit to unabashed dictation than to pretend that wc are slowly 
becoming free. There is no such thing as slow freedom. Freedom is like 
a birth. Till we are not fully free wc are slaves. All birth takes place in 

a moment.“The Councillors want their fares aud extras, the Ministers 

their salaries, the lawyers their fees, the suitors their decrees, the parents 
ench education for their boys as would give them status in the present 
life, the millionaires want facilities for multiplying their millions, and the 
rest their unmanly peace. The whole revolves beautifully round the central 
corporation. It is a giddy dance from which no one cares to free himself, 
and so as the speed increases, the exhilaration is the greater . . . . " 

These statements reveal the outlook which dominates tho 
mind of India to-day. One by one the Moderates, as was the 
case with Gandhi himself some 18 months ago, have been 
compelled, in face of the facts, to join the Extremists, who 
are now almost solidly in favour of a policy of non-co-operation. 
The National Congress, in fact has identified itself with the 
Non-co-operation movement. Never was a country so moved 
or so solid fora particular end as is India to day in its en¬ 
deavour to free itself from British domination. And after 
the events of the last five years and the history of the last 
sevonty, our Government expects to break down that solida¬ 
rity, to pacify and subdue India, by imprisoning a few leaders. 
Why, as long ago as 190S, Tagore exposed the futility of such 
a policy—and what a marked development in Indian opinion 
and unity has taken placo since then. Listen to his words. 

“I repeat.that there is no'party* of extremists, with whom the 

Government has to deal It is a symptom of the Nationalist movement, 
which can not be cured as long as the exciting causes continue to operate, 
and if suppressed in oue form will break out in another or at most, be 

driven to bide its time in the innermost recesses ot the nation’s heart. 

our rulers seem to be labouring under the idea that this plausible extre¬ 
mism is being concocted in some secret laboratory by a vieious gang of 
malcontents and that once the real leader can be hauled before a Magistrate 
the da .ger will be over,” 






The New York “Nation” 

On Gandhi_The Saint 

The “Nation” of New York writing in its issue of 
22nd March 1922 on “Gandhi—the ways of Prophets 
and Saints,” says :— 

Gandhi has been arrested. The British Raj has answered 
tho old question “What shall we do with our saints and pro¬ 
phets V’ in the orthodox way of Governments Such is the 
end of a policy which has illustrated once more the futility 
of a belated and hesitant liberalism in time of crisis. That 
policy was an inept compound of concession and repression 
and its guiding principle was : Divide and govern. We credit 
both Mr.’Montagu, until recently Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Reading, the Viceroy, with liberal intentions. Thoir 
delay in the arrest of Gandhi even more than their support 
of the Parliamentary institutions sot up by the Reform Act 
was gall and worm-wood to the old time bureaucracy, but it 
did not satisfy India. They tried to strengthen their Govern¬ 
ment by importing tho Prince of Wales, but to obtain a wel¬ 
come for that amiable young man it proved necessary to arrest 
5,209 persons in Calcutta alone. Repression became more 
and more the order of the day, and legal repression, as always, 
has been attended by extra-legal cruelty. But in vain were 
Indian leaders imprisoned ; tbo ferment only increased. 
Finally, as a last desperate measure came the Indian Govern¬ 
ment's note urging the adoption of uncompromising Moslem 
demands for the restoration of the Turkish Empire. 

The immediate effect of the publication of the note was 
the enforced resignation of Mr. Montagu, a political tempest 
in England, and the arrest of Gandhi in India as a token 
of tho definite adoption of the policy of the iron hand. 
, , . , The Viceroy’s note, which Mr. Montagu made 
public, bears unanswerable testimony to the extent and 
power of the Nationalist movement. To disrupt it by buying 
off Moslem adherence to the national cause was the sole reason 
for the Government’s unprecedented act. English opposition 
frustrated the payment of tho bribe to the Moslems ; it did 

(15 «) 
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not frustrate the arrest of the one man whose teaching has 
heretofore prevented violent revolt. When an alien Govern¬ 
ment arrests a national hero who, its own apologists admit, 
is the most saintly figure in the modern world, no further 
proof is required that it rests its case on naked force. 

Even so, the protagonists of Imperialism, English and 
American, assure us that thore was no other course open to 
the Government. However clouded England’s title, she and 
she alone, it is asserted, protects India from external invasion 
and internal chaos and strife. She has brought justice and 
modern civilization to a country where they could not exist 
but for her strong arm. The argument is not convincing ; 
it clearly overstates both the evil conditions prior to the 
British conquest and the blessings of British rule. It attributes 
material progress solely to an alien rule rather than to the 
general march of science which has coincided with the period 
of British dominance. At best the Imperialist case smacks 
too much of the argument of the burglar who would justify 
his continued occupation of. another man’s house by saying: 
”1 keep order in the household and I keep other burglars 
The Indians are willing to take the risks of doing that 
for themselves. They believe that they can end the economic 
draw of an alien rule which has multiplied famines, increased 
illiteracy and reduced the people of a land which was once a 
synonym for wealth to the poorest on earth. They are weary 
of seeing their sons enlisted and their property taken to fight 
England’s wars. They passionately affirm that in losing nativo 
government they havo not even gained good government. 

This Indian indictment with some changes lies not alone 
against Great Britain, but against Western civilization wher¬ 
ever it has been enforced on weaker peoples Every Imperial 
power—and none more than our own—needs to consider its 
justice. One may admit a considerable service rendered by 
the rule of the British Kaj and a real danger in its instantane¬ 
ous collapse, and yet believe that it has earned the doom that 
lios before it. Indeed the question of the balance of good or 
evil in Western rule is almost academic in view of the plain 
fact of Eastern hatred of it. The exploited peoples of Asia 
and Africa are aroused ; they are on the march ; whether 
the force that challenges tho West will bo primarily national 
or racial, or a revival of Islam, the cortainty of that challen- 
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ge is plain. As well argue with tbe north wind as talk to 
Tripolitans or Egyptians or Indians of the blessings of hos¬ 
pitals or railroads when they fee! that their pride is outraged 
by the conqueror. For some time—no man knows how long— 
the superior material equipment of the West will assure its 
victory. But if the future is to be one of stark conflict we 
face intolerable tragedy both for the Imperial powers and 
those who are rising against them. At best the future of the 
relations between the races is dark. The great hope is in such 
leadership as Gandhi offered—and this the British despised. 

Consider the man. In the space of a few years he has 
done H ore for his people than any government in centuries. 
He has been the bearer of new hope and human dignity to 
the untouchables ; he has been the woaver of bonds of unity 
between the Moslems and Hindus whom the British would 
keep asunder ; he has fought the liquor traffic which was de- 
basing his people, and the infamous opium monopoly by which, 
for its own profit, the British Government menaces not only 
India but all mankind. He has given to revolution non¬ 
violent instruments which promise the release of humanity 
from the seaming necessity of wars for freedom. He h.*i 
sincerely preached love for the enemy. Not he but Lord lead¬ 
ing, by his refusal to abandon repression, prevented the’pro¬ 
posed Round Table Conference which might have furthered the 
peaceful settlement of grievances. Even on the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the Caliphate we believe that Gandhi’s voice might 
have been potent in persuading bis Moslem friends to grant 
to non-Moslem communities the justice they seek for them¬ 
selves. And it is this hope which the British Government 
has almost shattered apparently with tbe consent of those 
British liberals who would approve the deportation or imprison¬ 
ment of Gandhi while they praise his saintliness ? Yet that 
hope is not dead while Gandhi's spirit is powerful in India. 
How long his people will follow the way he pointed out, we 
do not know ; already there are signs of rovolt. But this we 
know : If the Indian people, like the oppressed of other lands 
finally take the way of the sword, the primary blame for the 
tragedy that will follow must rest not on those who have 
preached freedom and justice or even on those who scok them by 
violence, but on those who have made violence the very founda¬ 
tion of their continuing dominion over unwilling subjects. 



Gandhi-The Man & His Message 

By The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastry 

The following article on “Gandhi, the man—a 
consideration of the man and his message apart from 
his political activities” was contributed by the Rt. 
Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry to the “Survey Graphic” of New 
York, U. S. A. 

Polity is not separable from life. Mr. Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for his great aim-is to strip life of 
its sophistication and reduce it to its own nature—simple, 
rounded, pure. It merely happens that for the moment his 
activity is in the field of politics. It merely happens that for 
the moment he is confronting Government and daring its 
wrath. It merely happens that for the moment his cry of 
Swaraj for India has caught the ear of the world and the 
world is anxious to know what his Swaraj is. His real and 
final objective is a radical reform of human kind. His Gospel 
is “Rack to Nature.” He avows himself an implacable enemy 
of Western Civilisation. In his mighty war against western 
civilization, Swaraj for India is hut a campaign. The rule5 of 
the campaign are the rules of the mighty war ; the weapons to 
be used in the campaign are the weapons to ho used in 
the campaign of the mighty war ; the virtues to be 
evokod by the campaign _are the virtues which will win the 
mighty way in the end. The cardinal rule of both, the war 
and the campaign, is ’ non-violence. Non-violence is of the 
heart as well as of the body. By thought, word and act you 
may not injure your adversary. Enemy in a personal sense is 
too strong a word for hia dictionary. But as the adversary 
does not know the rule you will be subjected to great suffering 
and loss. Rejoice in the suffering and loss and court them ; if 
you cannot rejoice in them, do not avoid or complain against 
them. Love your enemies ; if you love them, pardon them 
and never retaliate against them. Force is wrong and must 
go under. The soul is invincible ; learn to exercise its full 
power. Hold to the truth at all costs ; Satya triumphs in the 
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end, Out of this cardinal rule, almost logically, proceed a 
number of principles which will keep us straight in the war 
and this campaign for Swaraj. Since western civilization and 
the existing system of British Government have to be got rid 
of, we must have nothing to do with either offspring of Satan ; 
we must cut off our connection with those large and powerful 
institutions by which they enslave us. These are schools, 
courts, legislatures. Withdraw children from schools, sue not 
for justice in courts, and avoid the polling booth. Machinery 
being another invention of Satan and mills being the main-stay 
of British domination in India boycott both, cea6e to import 
foreign cloth, and erect a spindle in each home. The motion 
of the L'harka has mystic properties, its music chastens the 
soul, and its products most adorn the human form, especially 
the female form. These principles and courses of action have 
more or less permanent validity because the war against 
modern civilization must be expected to be of indefinite dura¬ 
tion. It is a picked body, however—namely the members of 
the Satyatjrahanrama in Ahmedabad—who are engaged in this 
exalted enterprise and owe life-long allegiance to those princi¬ 
ples and courses of action. The numerous levies now fighting 
in India under the flag of non-co-operation are enrolled only 
for a single campaign and may lapse into the common grooves 
of life as soon as the British Government has been brought to 
its knees and has consented to change its basis. In the 
intensive operations of this campaign it may become necessary 
to resort to civil disobedience of selected laws and non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. But, wherever the severity of the measures 
which such action may provoke the authorities to adopt, non- 
co operators are precluded from the slightest infraction of the 
commandment as to non-violence. 

To understand Mr. Gandhi’s view of life, attention must 
be fixed on the rules he has laid down for the regulation of hi3 
Ahmedabad institution. Its name Saiyagraha&rama , means the 
hermitage of the determined practice of truth or the abode of 
soul-force. The Asrama is still small. It has had no real 
chance of proving its vitality, for ever since its establishment 
other things have claimed the energies of its founder. But 
the attainment of its objects is conditioned by the increase of 
its numbers and the acceptance by the community at large of 
those austere ideals which are at present exemplified in the 
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lives of a few apostles. No estimate can be formed of the 
prospective influence of the new gospel without an examina¬ 
tion of its real nature. 

Truth in the highest sense is possible only where the 
individual enjoys complete freedom. All forms of force or 
coercion are thus at once barred. Compulsion, authority, 
government—those are anathema maranatha to one who at 
bottom is a philosophical anarchist. In fact.be describes the 
essence of his doctrine sometimes as love, sometimes as truth, 
sometimes as non-violence (ahimsa) ; these forms are in his 
opinion interchangeable. No organized government, in the 
ideal world, is justifiable. The merit of the British Govern 
merit is that it governs the list. Even a family and a school 
must trust entirely to the power of love and moral reasoning. 
Flagrant misconduct he deals with by himself, fasting for a 
certain number of days, the guilty party being invariably 
brought to a state of contrition within that, period. Sometime 
ago be applied this remedy to end a serious strike in a mill, 
the employers coming to reason for fear of incurring sin. With 
ill the last few weeks the violence practised by some persons 
in Bombay in the name of non-co-operation on the occasion of 
the Prinoe of Wales’ visit entailed this term of self-chastise¬ 
ment on his part, and by all accounts it bad tbe desired result. 

Nobody is entitled to possess more than is absolutely 
necessary for the movement. To hold in excess of tbe need 
is to be guilty of theft. He and his wife have given away all 
their property—he practised law for many years with success— 
and now own nothing beyond the clothes they wear and a 
change or two and may be a bag or box to contain those. The 
in Ahmedabad contains the barest necessaries. 

Each person must supply his wants by bis own exertion. 
The ideal is to grow the corn that one eats and weave the 
cloth that ono'wears. Even the brain worker is not exempt 
from this bodily labour. In fact, the spindle has grown to be 
a fetish with Mr. Gandhi. Its music has a charm for him. He 
prescribes it for all men and women. Boys must prefer it to 
books. Lawyers must cast away their brief for it. Doctors 
must abandon stethoscope and take to it. 

So far its products have been course, but he asks, can a 
man or woman look more beautiful than in the Khaddar made 
by himself or herself t When a lady pupil of his wore the first 
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Sary of her own making, he pronounced her divinely 
attrative. Without a doubt his eyes so saw her and his mind 
so judged her. 

Control of tho senses is a requisite of the first of import' 
ance. It is very hard and can be only very slow. But it 
must bo incessantly and ruthlessly practised. Luxuries are, 
of course, taboo. Even comforts must be steadily reduced. 
Tho palate is a particularly venal sense and has to be rigidly 
curbed. Simple bard fare is a condition of spiritual advance' 
ment Colebacy is also enjoined on the inmates of the 
Asrain. Married couples may not be admitted unless they 
agree to surrender their mutual and adopt that of brother and 
sister. If Mr Gandhi had his way he would recommend this 
course to munkind. The resulting extinction of the species 
has no terrors for him. He merely asks, why should we not 
all go to a better plannet and live on a higher piano 1 Tho 
question would not appear so fantastic after all to one who 
believed in the re birth of souls according to the law of Karma 
and remembered that no person would be a colihate except of 
his or her own frco choice and when the sex passion had been 
transcended. 

Machinery being one of tbo most inseparable adjuncts of 
modern civilization, must be abandoned. It is of tho king¬ 
dom of Satan. Mills and factories, where the labourer is done 
out, of his humanity, have no place in his scheme. The 
wealth they create, it needs no saying, is an abomination. 
Posts and telegraphs and railways are likewise condemned, and 
with them goes the printing press. He says that every time 
he himself uses one of those instruments of civilization he 
does so with a pang. It would be nearly as hard for him to 
carry on his work without resort to thorn as it would be to 
escape from the atmosphere of the earth, but perhaps the use 
of evil might be defensible in its own destruction. Rapid 
and easy means of communication have but multiplied crime 
and disease; could not man infer from the fact of God having 
given him legs and that ho was not intended to go farther than 
they could carry him ? What are ordinarily called the benefits 
of railways and similar things are in reality the opposite, 
being added enjoyments or means of gratifying the senses, 

Medicine does not escape bis judgment; be calls it 
black magic and actually says it is better to die than be saved. 
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by a drug proscribed by the doctor. Ihe foar of immorality 
and unhealthy modes of life has been materially weakened, if 
not totally removed by the hope of being saved from the evil 
consequences by the help of the doctor. A return to the cure 
of nature and her simples would redeem mankind. 

, These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh to the 
ordinary person, form the substance of Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. 
Let it not be supposed that they are logical abstractions 
formulated for the purpose of a‘moral treatise on Sermon, and 
with no intended application to life. Their propounder prac¬ 
tises them in the spirit and in the letter, and the limitations 
on their practice do not proceed from any tondurness for him¬ 
self or his relatives. His renunciation of worldly goods has 
already been mentioned. He does not sook tho medical man 
in sickness. He eats bard fare. He wears ‘KhaddaV woven 
by his own hands and in that dress and barefooted appears 
before the Viceroy of India. He knows no fear and shrinks 
from nothing which he advises others to do. In fact his love 
of suffering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress is 
almost morbid. His. compassion and tenderness are infinite 
like the ocean, to use au eastern simili. Tho present writer 
stood by as he wi(.ed tho sores of a leper with the ends of his 
own garment, in fact, it is his complete mastery of tlie 
passions, his realization of the ideal of a ‘Sanyatin’ in all the 
rigour of its eastern conception, which accounts for the great 
hold he has over the masses of India and has crowned him 
with the title of Mahatma or the Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate grade. 
Curiously enough he is a believer in the system of caste, 
though the pride of caste and its exclusiveness will receive 
no quarter from him. Apparently he is convicted of its 
beuoficauce, if maintained in its original purity, and holds it to 
be of tho essence of Hinduism. In this belief, however, he 
is not likely to be followed by a groat section of his country¬ 
men, who are anxious to restore their religion to its ancient 
purity. But he is at one with them and in fact with the 
awakened conscience of India in desiring to exorcise the 
demon of untouchability. Millions of people are held by 
caste Hindus to be beneath their physical touch and live in 
conditions which are scarcely fit for human beings. These 
be would uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no kind of 
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justification for the abuse. But his work for the depressed 
classes, as they are called, would take the form which has 
quite recently been given to social work of that kind in the 
West, He would have the worker cast aside his own status 
and live the life of the class to be helped, do their work and 
earn their wages, exactly as they do. So only can real under¬ 
standing and sympathy come, so only can that confidence be 
engendered which is essential pre-requisite of all work of 
amelioration. 

His non-co operationist followers seem in places to have 
mixed up his humanitarian work with politics and so suffered 
a check. In the Mahatma’s eyes no political rights will bo of 
the slightest uso to a community which is the prey of great 
social failings and work for ‘Swaraj can never reach any suc¬ 
cess without simultaneous work for great social reforms. But 
violent political excitement is not a favourable condition for 
such activity. The indiscriminate antagonism of Govern¬ 
ment and its officials is only to be expected to the activities 
of hosts of young picketters, who are pledged at the 
same time to embarass and even destroy the ordinary 
administration. 

The educational ideals of the Mahatma have not yet recei¬ 
ved a clear expression. To compulsion, even of rudimentary 
education, he must be averse. The higher sciences and •aris, 
the specialised forms of historical researoh or economic 
enquiry, with their glorification of machinery and wealth in 
its varied forms, will find no room in bis simple scheme. 
Of the necessity of introducing one language for common use 
in India he has been for long a persistent advocate. He has 
ohosen Hindi for the place of this ‘lingua franca. With 
characteristic earnestness he has collected funds for the purpose 
of spreading knowledge of this language and has sent out 
enthusiastic teachers to all parts of India. The non-co opera¬ 
tion turmoil may have for the time over-shadowed this activity. 
Perhaps, too, the bulk of education workers in India has 
not yet accepted the Mahatma’s conclusions in this regard and 
for this reason his efforts on behalf of Hindi have not been 
co-ordinated with the educational work of the countiy 


generally. 

The writer of these lines is not one of Mr. Gandhi s 
political followers or a disciple of his in religion. But he 
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claims to have known him for some years and to have been 
a sympathetic student of his teachings. He has felt near him 
the chastening effects of a great personality. He has derived 
much strength from observing the workings of an iron will.. 
He has learned from a living example something of the nature . 
of duty and the worship due to her. He has occa¬ 
sionally caught some dim perception of the great things, 
that lie hidden below the surface and of the struggles 
and tribulations which livest life with its awe and 
grandeur. An ancient Sanscrit verse says :—“Do not tell 
me of holy waters or stone images ; thoy may cleanse 
us, if they do, after a long period. A saintly man 
purifies us at sight.” 



